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"  Or,  tel  est  le  sujet  de  ce  m^moire,  sujet  qui  prdsente  pour  moi  d'autant  plus  d'importance 
qu'il  me  paralt  devoir  ^cUircir  quelques  points  de  I'histoire  des  ndvroses  ....  La 
physiolo^^e  et  la  cUnique,  compar^es,  rapprochdes,  forment  par  leur  ensemble  un  flambeau  qui 
tfdaire  plusd'un  point  oik  I'anatomie  pathoiogique  n'a  pas  encore  port^  de  lumiire." — Piorrv, 
Mimoire  tmr  la  Migraine,    1835. 

"  Nothing  is  so  common — nothing  is  viewed  as  of  such  trifling  import — as  the  sciture 
termed  '  Sick-headache.'  Yet  I  have  known  Sick-headache  issue  in  paroxysmal  attacks  of  a 
very  severe  nature,  both  apoplectic  and  epileptic." — Marshall  Hall,  On  the  Relations 
between  the  variont  Paroxysmal  Nervous  Affections,    1849. 

"  All  nervous  distempers  whatsoever,  from  yawning  and  stretching,  up  to  a  mortal  fit  of 
an  apoplexy,  seem  to  me  to  be  but  one  continued  disorder,  or  the  several  steps  and  degrees 
of  it." — Chwh^  The  English  Malady,    1733. 

"  The  actions  of  every  part  of  animal  bodies  may  be  advantageously  compared  vdth  each 
other.  This  strict  analogy  contributes  much  to  the  investigation  of  Truth  :  while  those  looser 
analogies  which  compare  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  with  those  of  chemistry  or  mechanics, 
only  serve  to  mislead  our  inquiries." — R.  Darwin.     1796. 

"  Quod  si  expiosionis  vocabulum,  in  Philosophia  ac  Medicina  adhuc  insolltum,  cuipiam 
minus  arrideat ;  proinde  ut  pathologia  (nravfuMifv  huic  ba&i  innitens  tantum  ignoti  per 
ignotius  explicatio  videatur ;  facile  erit  isliusmodi  effectus,  circa  res  tum  naturales,  turn 
artificiales,  instantias,  et  exempla  quamplurima  proferre  ;  ex  quorum  analogia  motuuni  in 
corporeanimato,  tum  regularitert  tum  oj^wfioAMf  peractorum,  rationes  aptissimas  desumuntur." 
—Willis,  De  Morh,  Convuls.     1670. 

"  Every  relation  to  general  principles  is  of  so  much  practical  as  «'cll  as  theoretical  value 
in  medicine,  that  there  is  often  advantage  in  viewing  diseases  under  new  connexions,  even 
though  less  intimate  than  those  previou.sly  adopted  into  use." — Sir  H.  Holland,  Medical 
Notes  and  Reflections.     1839. 
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PREFACE. 


T^HE  greater  part  of  the  materials  for  this  Essay  were 
collected  and  roughly  put  together,  very  much  in  their 
present  form,  in  1863-65,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  several  medical  friends  who  were  then  asked  to  contribute 
cases.  The  task  was  then  laid  aside,  partly  from  more 
pressing  engagements,  partly  from  a  feeling  of  diffidence  as 
to  how  far  the  matter  might  be  thought  worthy  of  publica- 
tion. 

Some  time  later,  when  other  papers  were  appearing 
on  the  subject,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  reading  por- 
tions of  what  I  had  prepared  as  a  Thesis  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  in  Medicine  in  the  Public  Schools  at  Cambridge 
(April  7th,  1870).  These  comprised  the  first  chapter,  very 
nearly  as  it  now  stands,  together  with  the  observations  of 
Abercrombie  and  Piorry  in  the  Appendix  ;  an  abstract  of  the 
fourth  chapter ;  the  remarks  on  the  doctrine  of  "  bilious- 
ness,''  and  the  sketch  of  the  anatomical  course  of  the  "  nerve- 
storm,"  in  the  fifth ;  while  the  Tabular  Analysis  of  cases, 
down  to  No.  53,  was  suspended  for  reference. 

The  observations  on  the  disorder  of  the  Speech-faculty 
were  introduced  into  the  Thrusion  Address  delivered  in 
Caius  College  in  the  May  Term  of  the  followinjj^  year. 


via  PREFACE. 

A  short  abstract  of  these  views  appeared  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  April  6th,  1872. 

In  preparing  the  work  for  the  press  I  have  introduced, 
wherever  I  found  it  possible,  any  additional  matter  which 
has  come  under  my  notice  since  I  first  took  the  subject 
in  hand,  more  particularly  the  theories  of  Drs.  Du  Bois- 
Bcymond  and  MoUendorflF. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  express  regret  for  the  many  months' 
delay  which  my  very  indifferent  health  has  occasioned  in 
the  publication. 

Edward  Liveing. 


62,  QuKRN  Anne  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 

/Hne,    1873. 
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ON 

MEGRIM,    SICK-HEADACHE, 

ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Megrim  /  Identification  of  a  Natural  Group  of  Disorders 
under  this  Name ;  Illustrative  Cases. 

THE  maladies  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  Me- 
grim^ Sick-headache,  Blind-headache,  Bilious-headache, 
and  some  others,  form  a  natural  group  or  fisunily  of  dis- 
orders which  has  not  received  adequate  recognition  in  our 
nosologies,  although  such  names  as  Hcmicrania,  Cephal- 
algia biliosa,  Suffusio  dimidians,  and  the  like,  correspond 
with  or  include  them  more  or  less  perfectly. 

The  popular  names  recognise  some  of  their  most  impor- 
tant features — namely,  headache  of  a  very  intense  kind, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  constant  character  of  the  group, 
while  ''  Sick ''  and  ''  Blind ''  indicate  the  special  features  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  them  ;  and  "  Bilious  '^  points  to  a 
theory  of  their  causation,  which,  as  we  shall  see  in  due 
course,  carries  us  back  to  the  days  when  the  ancient 
humoral  pathology  still  prevailed. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  vernacular  Megrim,  which  is 
of  great  antiquity,  and  has  an  equivalent  in  most  Euro- 
pean languages — the  Migraine  of  the  French,  and  Migrdne 
of  Crermans — ^has  acquired  by  conventional  usage  a  meaning 
more  nearly  comprehensive  of  the  whole  group  than  any 
other.  The  word  itself,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  mere 
mediseval   corruption  of  the  Greek  rtjAiKpaviay   Hemicrania, 
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Z  MEGRIM    AND    SICK-HEAD ACHK. 

a  term  still  retained  in  our  medical  treatises^  but^  owing 
to  its  etymological  signification  of  Half- headache,  having  so 
very  restricted  an  application^  that  its  use  has  rather 
cramped  than  extended  our  knowledge  of  this  class  of 
disorders.  We  shall  see  that  a  unilateral  character  is  a 
common  but  by  no  means  a  constant  feature  of  the  maladies 
which  we  are  about  to  consider^  and  that  they  are  otherwise 
intimately  allied. 

Here  on  the  other  hand,  in  defiance  of  etymology,  is  the 
^  notion  of  Megrim  in  Bacon's  time  : — 

''  In  every  megrim  or  vertigo  there  is  an  obtenebration 
joined  with  a  semblance  of  turning  round/'* 

So  Blaine  in  his  Veterinary  Surgery  observes  : — "  The 
meaffirim,,  sturdy,  or  turn-sick,  may  be  considered  as  a 
species  of  epilepsy,  to  which  horses  are  not  unfrequently 
subject ;  and  in  which,  without  previous  notice,  the  animal, 
if  in  exercise,  stops  short,  shakes  the  head,  looks  irresolute 
and  wandering :  in  which  state  he  continues  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  proceeds  as  before.  In  more  violent  cases  he 
falls  at  once  to  the  ground,  or  first  runs  round  and  then 
sinks  senseless/'t 

It  will  be  my  first  object  to  show  that  the  disorders  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  which  have  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered in  too  disconnected  a  way,  form  a  very  natural 
group :  I  believe  them  to  be  intimately  allied ;  to  be,  in 
fact,  merely  different  degrees  of  development,  or  perhaps 
slightly  different  localizations  of  the  same  essential  kind  of 
disturbance  traversing  the  sensory  tract  of  the  encephalon. 
Popular  instinct  has  here,  I  think,  as  in  some  other  in- 
stances, outrun  science  fettered  by  its  terms  and  traditions, 
and  recognised  some  real  pathological  afiinities  in  its  use  of 
the  word  Megrim,  which,  on  all  these  grounds  I  propose  to 
retain. 

I  may  take  this  occasion  to  observe  that  continental 
medical  writers,  and   especially  the  French,  have  been  in 
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Natural  History,**  §  726. 
+  "  Veterinaiy  Surgery."    Third  Edition,  p.  471. 
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this  matter  much  in  advance  of  our  own^  and  some  of  their 
treatises  on  Migraine  are  very  complete  and  valuable^  and 
go  far  beyond  anything  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  our 
language  in  the  recognition  of  the  varied  phenomena  of  the 
disease.  I  would  especially  mention  the  well  known  treatise 
on  Migraine  byTissot;*  the  thesis  of  M.  Labarraque;t 
the  article  on  this  subject  in  Adelon's  Dictionary  by  M. 
Calmeil^t  *^d  the  memoir  by  M.  Piorry.§ 

As  most  of  what  I  have  to  bring  forward  will  be  in  the 
way  of  direct  inference  from  a  collation  and  comparison  of 
cases,  I  have  drawn  up  in  a  tabular  form^  for  easy  reference^ 
the  results  of  an  analysis  of  sixty  cases  from  my  own 
notes  and  other  sources.  ||  For  the  same  reason  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  give^  with  such  comments  as  may  be  necessary, 
the  particulars  of  a  certain  number  of  them  which  I  have 
endeavoured  so  to  select  and  arrange  as  to  exhibit,  as  far 
as  I  am  acquainted  with  them,  all  the  more  typical 
varieties  of  the  seizure,  and  at  the  same  time  their  true 
afi^ties  and  transitional  character. 

As  regards  recorded  cases,  I  may  observe  that  we  are  at 
once  at  some  disadvantage,  and  a  great  advantage.  The 
wide  prevalence  and  familiar  nature  of  the  milder  and 
simply  hemicranial  forms  of  the  malady  have  made  them 
appear  unworthy  of  scientific  attention,  while  the  almost 
purely  subjective  and  consequently  unobtrusive  character 
of  the  phenomena,  even  in  the  severest  cases,  have  pre- 
vented their  obtaining  that  share  of  consideration  from 
competent  observers  which  they  undoubtedly  deserve. 


*  *'  TniU  des  Nerfs  et  de  lean  Maladies,*'  chap,  xvi.,  Bayle's  ed.  p.  383-4, 
1834 ;  also  **(Eavre8  Compldtes,**  par  Hall6,  yoL  xi  1809. 

t  "  Essai  BUT  la  Cephalalgie  et  la  Migraine.**    Thhae  de  Tficole  de  M6de- 
cine  de  Paris.     1837. 

$  **I>ictionnaire  de  MMecine,'*  par  K.  P.  Adelon.  Paris,  1832-46. 
Tom.  XX.  p.  5. 

§  **  M6moire  sor  Tone  des  affections  d^ign^es  sous  le  nom  de  Migraine." 
Appended  to  his  **  Du  proc6d6  Op^ratoire,"  &c.     Paris,  1836. 

g  These  tables,  tosetner  with  some  cases  not  contained  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  numbers  in  the  text 
affixed  to  cases  refer  to  the  table,  which  will  also  furnish  a  reference  to  the 
text. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  possess  a  limited  number  of 
singularly  valuable  records  by  patients  themselves,  who  have 
been  at  the  same  time  highly  qualified  observers, — a  useless 
conjunction  in  most  cases  of  illness,  but  here  of  exceptional 
value,  not  only  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  phenomena, 
which  are  cognizable,  for  the  most  part,  only  to  the  suflferer, 
but  also  because  it  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
malady  that  in  many  instances  consciousness  is  perfectly 
retained  and  the  observing  faculties  remain  acute,  at  least 
in  the  early  stages ;  or,  as  old  Willis  has  quaintly  and  figura- 
tively expressed  it : — "  The  disease  may  pitch  its  tent  very 
near  the  confines  of  the  brain,  and  long  besiege  its  Regal 
Tower  yet  not  take  it,  leaving  the .  faculties  of  the  soul 
sound  enough/'  These  persons,  in  fact,  have  been  able 
carefully  to  watch  the  development  of  the  various  symptoms 
of  their  malady  with  the  keenest  scientific  interest,  and 
have  left  us  information  of  a  kind  which  no  observation  by 
others  could  have  furnished,  and  which  it  would  have  been 
di£Scult  to  obtain  from  patients  untrained  in  physiological 
observation  and  description. 

I  shall  commence  my  illustrations  with  the  simplest  forms 
of  the  malady,  and  so  proceed  to  those  which  present  the 
more  complex  combinations  of  phenomena. 

I.  Du  Bois  Reymond's  own  case  (No.  23),  recorded  by 
himself,  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  simple  Hemicrania. 
His  observations  are  intended  as  a  contribution  to  the 
pathology  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic. 
After  some  allusions  to  the  general  subject  of  the  influence 
of  the  Nervous  system  over  the  muscular  structures  of  the 
minute  blood-vessels,  he  thus  narrates  his  case  : — 

"Since  about  my  twentieth  year,  though  otherwise  in 
good  health,  I  have  suffered  from  Migrane.  Every  three  or 
four  weeks  I  am  liable  to  an  attack,  coming  on  for  the  most 
part  in  consequence  of  some  unhealthy  influence,  such  as 
long  fasting,  a  fatiguing  evening  entertainment,  and  so  forth. 
As  a  general  rule  some  constipation  precedes  it.  I  there- 
upon awake  the  next  morning   with  a   general  feeling  of 
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disorder,  and  a  slight  pain  in  the  region  of  the  right 
temple,  which,  without  overstepping  the  middle  line, 
gradually  extends  itself,  reaching  its  greatest  intensity  at 
mid-day ;  towards  evening  it  usually  passes  off.  While  at 
rest  the  pain  is  bearable,  but  it  is  increased  by  motion  to  a 
high  degree  of  violence.  It  is  aggravated  by  every  circum- 
stance which  heightens  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  head, 
as  stooping  and  coughing.  It  responds  to  each  beat  of  the 
temporal  artery.  The  latter  feels,  on  the  affected  side,  like 
a  hard  cord,  whilst  the  left  is  in  its  normal  condition.  The 
countenance  is  pale  and  sunken,  the  right  eye  small  and 
reddened.  At  the  height  of  the  attack,  when  it  is  a 
violent  one,  there  is  nausea,  but  as  far  as  I  remember,  it 
has  only  once  occasioned  vomiting.  As  the  attack  ap- 
proaches its  termination  the  right  ear  reddens  and  feels  a 
lively  sense  of  warmth,  which  is  also  perceptible  to  the 
hand.  Sleep  often  shortens  the  attack  considerably,  which 
leaves  behind  it  a  slight  gastric  disorder ;  frequently,  also, 
the  scalp  remains  tender  at  one  spot  the  following  morning, 
For  a  certain  period  after  an  attack  I  can  expose  myself 
with  impunity  to  certain  injurious  influences  which  before 
would  have  infallibly  induced  an  attack.^'*  The  author 
then  proceeds  to  give  his  view  of  the  pathology  of  the 
disorder,  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  return  hereafter. 

This  case  requires  little  comment.  The  commencement 
on  waking,  the  one-sided  and  culminating  character  of  the 
pain,  the  nausea  supervening  only  in  severe  attacks,  and  the 
curtailment  by  sleep  should  be  noticed.  The  secondary 
hyperaemia  of  parts  which  have  been  the  seat  of  severe  neu- 
ralgic pain  of  any  kind,  was  long  since  commented  upon  by 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.f 

II.  The  second  member  of  the  group  which  I  shall  notice 
is  familiarly  known  as  Sick-headache.  It  is  a  very  common 
malady,  and  there  are  few  people  who  have   not  some  ac- 


♦  ••Arch,  filr  Anat.  u.  Phys.," v.  Reichert  u.  Du  Bois  Reymond,  Heft  iv. 
p.  461.     1860. 

+  •*  Lectures  on  Local  Nervous  Affections,"  p.  17.     Lond.  1837. 
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quaintance  with  it  either  in  themselves^  their  families^  or 
firiends.  The  following  briefcase  from  my  note-book  is  a 
suflSciently  characteristic  example. 

A.  M.  (No.  29)  May,  1864. — A  young  woman  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  fair-haired,  single.  Has  suffered  ever 
since  she  can  remember  from  "  Sick-headaches,^'  but  has 
otherwise  enjoyed  good  health,  and  is  strong  and  industrious 
in  the  intervals. 

The  seizures  commence  at  various  times  of  the  day  with 
frontal  headache,  which  gradually  increases  until  the  pain  be- 
comes most  intense ;  this  is  accompanied  by  an  intolerable 
sense  of  nausea  and,  sooner  or  later,  by  repeated  vomitings. 
Her  condition  at  this  time  is  one  of  great  misery,  depression, 
and  suffering,  and  closely  resembles  that  of  a  person  tho- 
roughly sea-sick ;  and  there  is  the  same  sense  of  reckless 
indifference  as  tu  what  may  become  of  her.  At  whatever 
time  the  attack  may  have  begun  it  lasts  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  is  only  terminated  by  the  night.  She  then  goes  to 
sleep  and  awakes  the  following  morning  as  well  as  usual 
and  feeling  no  indisposition. 

In  the  ordinary  way  these  seizures  return  spontaneously 
about  every  two  months,  but  they  are  sometimes  brought 
on  by  special  exciting  causes,  among  which  she  mentions 
travelling  in  a  close  carriage — as  by  railway  or  omnibus. 
This  rarely  fails  to  produce  an  attack,  but  any  considerable 
mental  excitement  she  regards  as  the  most  infallible  fore- 
runner of  suffering.  It  is  remarkable  that  she  has  never 
been  able  to  trace  an  attack  to  any  indiscretion  in  diet  or 
to  any  particular  kind  of  food. 

She  tells  me  that  hers  is  *'  a  family  complaint  ;*'  her 
mother,  especially,  has  been  a  terrible  sufferer  through  life, 
and  also  a  sister,  in  whom  the  malady  has  been  even  more 
severe  than  in  herself,  and  is  sometimes  attended  with 
^'  faintings.'^ 

The  points  in  this  case  to  be  noticed  arc : — First,  the 
hereditary  character  of  the  malady,  which,  as  she  says,  is  a 
''  family  complaint ;"  its  early  commencement,  which    is 
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most  commonly  met  with  when  the  disorder  is  hereditary ; 
a  degree  of  periodicity,  or  tendency  to  spontaneous  recur- 
rence after  a  certain  interval,  if  not  prematurely  determined 
by  certain  exciting  causes,  of  which  emotional  disturbance 
is  the  most  efficient,  but  among  which,  in  this  instance, 
gastric  or  intestinal  disorder  is  not  included ;  the  nausea  and 
retching  with  prostration  or  collapse  of  body  and  mind,  closely 
resembling  the  condition  of  seandckness ;  and  lastly,  the 
complete  and  rapid  recovery  in  the  course  of  a  single  night. 

If  to  these  details  we  add  that  some  patients  are  attacked 
(as  Du  Bois  Beymond)  on  first  waking  or  rising  in  the 
morning ;  that  the  pain  with  most  people  is  more  or  less 
localized  in  the  forehead  or  other  part  of  the  head,  and  with 
some  is  entirely  confined  to  one  side ;  that  the  attack  is 
sometimes  relieved  or  terminated  by  actual  vomiting ;  that 
in  others  nothing  has  been  found  to  do  the  least  good  ex- 
cept the  recumbent  position  and  natural  sleep ;  that,  as 
regards  the  sickness,  it  is  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less, 
and  when  vomiting  occurs  the  matters  rejected  are,  first, 
any  food  the  stomach  may  contain,  and  afterwards  mucus, 
variously  discoloured  by  biliary  matters,  atid  then  bile  it- 
self, to  be  followed  by  empty  retching — very  much  in  fact 
the  succession  which  meets  one's  eye  any  fresh  morning  on 
a  Channel  packet-boat;  and  if  we  add  further  that  the 
aspect  and  expression  of  the  patient  are  from  the  com- 
mencement completely  altered,  animation  and  colour  being 
exchanged  for  blank,  waxy  pallor  and  lustreless  eyes,  we 
shall  have  pretty  well  completed  the  picture  of  typical  Sick- 
headache. 

It  should,  however,  be  added,  that  there  is  a  still  simpler 
form  of  the  malady  than  that  of  which  we  have  just  had  an 
illustration,  for  in  some  instances  the  headache  is  trifling  or 
absent,  and  the  attack  is  limited  to  the  remaining  symp- 
toms, constituting  what  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  called  Sick- 
Giddiness.^ 

*  "  This  form  of  sickness  frequently  plays  an  important  part  in  parosnrsmal 
diseases,  occurring  as  it  does,  in  its  slightest  form  in  *  sicK-headache,  or  in 
what  may  be  termed  '  sick-giddiness/  " — Oroouian  Lectures,  1851,  p.  1 1. 
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The  celebrated  Dr.  Fothergill  was  one  of  the  first  of  our 
countrymen  to  give  a  particular  description  of  Sick-headache, 
firom  which  he  was  himself  a  sufferer,  with  suggestions  as  to 
its  pathology  and  treatment.  Coming  with  the  weight  of 
his  authority,  its  influence  was  considerable,  and  is  felt  even 
now  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century ;  yet  I  cannot  say 
that  it  is  in  any  sense  worthy  of  his  genius  or  reputation. 
After  stating  that  the  disease,  although  so  common,  had 
not  obtained  a  place  in  the  systematic  catalogues,*  he  gives 
a  bare  description  of  the  attack,  omitting  to  notice  its  pre- 
valence in  the  same  family,  periodical  return,  and  other 
features,  and  then  propounds  his  view  of  its  causation — 
viz.,  the  irritation  of  an  "  acid  or  bitter  bile''  in  the  empty 
stomach  and  duodenum,  a  condition  favoured  by  indulgence 
in  certain  articles  of  food,  especially  hot-buttered  toast; 
"indeed,''  he  says,  "from  numerous  circumstances  it  is 
most  clear  that  the  headache  proceeds  from  the  stomach, 
not  the  reverse,  as  is  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  suffered 
from  it."t  We  shall  return  to  this  subject  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  pathology  of  Megrim. 

III.  The  next  form  we  have  to  notice  is  a  variety  of 
Megrim  commonly  known  as  "Blind-headache"  from  the 
remarkable  obscuration  of  vision  which  attends  it.  The 
visual  phenomena  may,  and  with  some  people  frequently 
do,  constitute  the  whole  of  the  seizure,  the  subsequent  head- 
ache being  absent.  Here,  too,  the  pain  may  affect  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  head,  and  the  blindness  may  occupy  the 
half  or  the  whole  of  the  visual  field. 

That  excellent  clinical  observer.  Dr.  C.  H.  Parry,  of  Bath, 
who  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  disease  of  the 
thyroid,  heart,  and  eyes,  which  has  of  late  years  been  more 


*  The  reason  of  this  I  take  to  be  that  its  frequent  bilateral  character  ex- 
cluded it  from  the  genus  HemicranicL, 

+  "  Remarks  on  Sick-Headache  ;**  Introductory  to  the  subject  of  Diet  and 
its  importance  in  the  treatment  of  Disease,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  in  1778, 
and  printed  in  "  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries ;"  also  in  his  **  Works," 
4to,  p.  697. 
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dearty  identified  nnder  the  name  of  Ghraves  and  Basedow's 
disease^  and  who  has  left  ns  other  valuable  clinical  legacies^ 
was  himself  a  sufiFerer  from  the  purely  visual  form  of 
Megrim,  and  thus  describes  his  attacks  (No.  51) : — 

"After  violent  fatigue,  more  especially  when  accom- 
panied with  fasting  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  which  has  often 
happened  to  me,  I  have  frequently  experienced  a  sudden 
failure  of  sight.  The  general  sight  did  not  appear  affected ; 
but  when  I  looked  at  any  particular  object  it  seemed  as  if 
something  brown,  and  more  or  less  opaque,  was  interposed 
between  my  eyes  and  it,  so  that  I  saw  it  indistinctly,  or 
sometimes  not  at  all.  Most  generally  it  seemed  to  be 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  object,  while  my  sight,  com- 
prehending all  around  it,  was  as  distinct  and  clear  as  usual ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  if  I  wished  to  see  anything,  I  was 
obliged  to  look  on  one  side.  At  other  times,  though  much 
more  rarely,  the  cloud  was  on  one  side  of  the  direct  line  of 
vision.  After  it  had  continued  a  few  moments,  the  upper 
or  lower  edge  (I  think  always  the  upper)  appeared  bounded 
by  an  edging  of  light  of  a  zigzag  shape,  and  corruscating 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  length.  The  corruscation 
always  appeared  to  be  in  one  eye ;  but  both  it  and  the  cloud 
existed  equally  whether  I  looked  at  an  object  with  one  or 
both  eyes  open.  When  I  shut  both  eyes,  covering  them 
with  my  hands  so  as  to  exclude  all  rays  of  light,  the  cor- 
ruscation was  still  perceptible  in  the  same  place,  and  what 
had  been  a  semi-opaque  cloud  appeared  lighter  than  the 
rest. 

"When  I  raised  or  lowered  the  axes  of  my  eyes  or 
squinted,  the  cloud  and  corruscation,  though  it  moved  its 
place,  still  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  object  at  which  I 
looked.  In  this  way  they  would  remain  from  twenty 
minutes  sometimes  to  balf-an-hour,  the  cloud  lessening  as 
the  corruscation  continued,  and  the  latter  sometimes  rather 
suddenly  going  off. 

"They  were,  in  me,  never  followed  by  headache,  but 
seemed  evidently  connected  with  the  state  of  the  stomach ; 
for  though  they  occurred  without  any  feeling  of  indisposition 
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at  the  time^  they  generally  went  off  with  a  movement  in 
the  stomach  producing  eructation/'^ 

The  visual  phenomena  may  even  be  reduced  to  a  simpler 
form  than  those  described  by  Dr.  Parry^  and  may  be  limited 
to  the  negative  portion  or  partial  obliteration  of  vision^ 
without  any  spectral  appearances.  This  was  the  case  with 
Dr.  Wollaston^  with  this  further  difference^  that  the  loss  of 
sight  was  confined  to  one  (lateral)  half  of  the  visual  field.f 
His  own  account  of  this  transient  half-blindness  is  so  well 
known^  and  has  been  so  often  quoted,  that  it  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  repeat  it  here,  more  especially  as  I  shall  have 
to  refer  to  his  views  respecting  the  cause  of  the  phenomena 
by  and  by. 

It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  with  regard  to  such  cases  as 
those  of  Parry  and  Wollaston,  that,  presenting  but  a  single 
feature — the  disorder  of  sight — we  have  not  sufficient  to 
connect  them  with  the  previous  cases,  or  to  identify  them 
with  Megrim  at  all.  This  no  doubt  would  be  a  sound  objec- 
tion had  we  nothing  further  to  add  ;  but  these  several  cases 
have  been  selected  to  stand  first  for  the  very  reason  that  in 
them  we  have  presented  to  us,  in  a  comparatively  isolated 
way,  the  particular  features  of  hemicranial  pain,  sea-sick- 
ness, and  transient  half-blindness.  But  it  is  far  more 
common  to  find  two,  three,  or  more  of  the  phenomena 
associated  in  the  same  seizure,  of  which  we  shall  have 
abundant  illustration  as  we  proceed,  and  the  law  of  this 
association  it  will  be  a  part  of  our  business  to  trace.  Even 
here  Dr.  Parry  implies  and  Dr.  Wollaston  asserts  that  in 
other  instances,  though  not  in  their  own,  the  same  visual 
phenomena  are  followed  by  headache  or  hemicranial  pain. 
"  This  half-blindness,"  the  latter  observes,  "  is  far  more 
common  than  is  generally  supposed,^'  and  he  then  refers  to 
the  case  of  a  patient,  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
after  writing  the  paper,  who  "  had  had  many  returns  of  this 
affection,  generally  attended  with  headache,  and  always 
lasting  about  twenty  minutes,  with  very  little  variation.'' 


*  **  Collections  from  the  Unpublished  Writings  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Parry. 
Edited  by  his  Son,  vol.  i.  p.  657.     1825. 

i  ** Philosophical  Transactions,  1824,"  p.  222. 
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Taming  to  the  writings  of  Sir  Henry  Holland  I  find  the 
following  observation  on  the  hereditary  character  of  this 
disorder  of  vision  in  its  uncomplicated  form,  thus  establish- 
ing a  further  affinity  with  sick-megrim,  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  a  family  complaint : — ''  An  example  has  recently  oc- 
curred to  me  of  that  remarkable  affection,  the  suffimo 
dimidianSf  where  one-half  only  of  the  field  of  vision  is  per- 
ceived by  the  mind,  existing  in  a  father  and  his  daughter  ,* 
and  brought  on  in  each  by  circumstances  singularly  alike/' 
Elsewhere  he  refers  to  the  same  case,  identifying  the  malady 
with  that  experienced  by  Wollaston.* 

The  transition,  however,  from  such  cases  to  fully  de- 
veloped Megrim  is  completed  by  the  history  of  the  next 
case,  which  was  kindly  communicated  to  me  many  years 
since  by  Dr.  Latham,  of  Cambridge.  This  case  is  likewise 
an  autograph  account  by  the  sufferer,  and  contains  a 
description  of  similar  visual  phenomena  associated  with  the 
ordinary  history  of  sick-headache. 

The  patient,  Mr.  B.  (No.  16),  at  the  time  this  note  was 
made  (1863),  was  a  young  gentleman  of  about  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  From  the  age  of  twelve  to  twenty  he  had 
suffered,  generally  once  a  fortnight,  from  an  attack  of 
paroxysmid  headache.  If  a  seizure  had  not  occurred  at  any 
time  for  three  weeks,  a  return  was  confidently  expected. 
During  the  past  year  the  attacks  had  diminished  in  fre- 
quency. 

His  mother,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-two,  had  been 
subject  to  the  same  description  of  headaches,  and  two  sisters 
suffer  from  severe  neuralgic  attacks. 

Mr.  B.  has  observed  that  the  attacks  are  more  likely  to 
occur  if  from  any  cause  his  "  stomach  is  out  of  order*' 
than  when  he  is  feeling  perfectly  well.  Among  the  causes 
immediately  determining  a  paroxysm  he  believes  he  can 
trace  the  following  : — A  sudden  emotion,  as  for  instance  a 
fright ;  unusual  changes  of  posture  and  muscular  effort,  as 
stooping   and  rising  up  suddenly,  running,  lifting   heavy 


*  *<  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections/'  pp.  20,  156.    Ed.  1839. 
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weights^  and  so  on.  The  headache  will  nevertheless  some- 
times occur  without  his  being  able  to  refer  it  to  any  such 
exciting  causes ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted^  I  think^ 
that  if  a  record  could  be  kept  of  such  common  accidents  as 
those  mentioned  they  would  be  found  insufficient  to  produce 
an  attack  except  near  the  period  of  natural  recurrence. 

The  following  description  of  the  seizure  is  in  the  patient's 
own  words : — 

'^  It  commences  with  a  slight  dimness  of  sight ;  then  the 
lower  half,  rather  inclined  to  one  side,  of  the  field  of  view 
appears  as  if  hidden  by  some  white  (luminous  ?)  object  held 

close  to  the  eye.  Gradually  a 
half  ring  formed  by  serrated  Hues 
of  prismatic  colours  appears  in 
the  place  of  the  blank  whiteness 
(see  figure),  the  alternate  points 
seeming  to  revolve  in  opposite 
directions. 
"  In  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  this 
appearance  ceases,  and  a  violent  headache  succeeds.  It  comes 
on  suddenly,  together  with  a  feeling  of  nausea ;  the  pain 
extends  entirely  over  the  frontal  bone,  though  perhaps  it  is 
a  little  more  severe  over  one  or  other  eyebrow.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  total  inability  to  do  anything  and  a  great  want 
of  muscular  power,  together  with  an  indescribable  feeling 
of  dread,  as  thoiigh  something  were  about  to  happen. 

"  This  headache  lasts  about  two  hours,  varying  more  or 
less,  according  as  the  sensation  in  the  eyes  has  been  of 
longer  or  shorter  duration.  If  the  stomach  be  out  of  order 
vomiting  will  sometimes  produce  an  entire  cessation  of  the 
headache,  and  if  sleep  can  be  obtained  it  generally  has  the 
same  effect.  No  other  remedy  has  hitherto  been  found  to 
relieve  either  the  appearance  in  the  eyes  or  the  headache.'' 
The  points  in  this  case  which  deserve  notice  are  briefly 
these.  In  the  first  place  there  are  many  features  common 
to  it,  and  to  some  of  those  which  precede:  the  commencement 
in  childhood,  the  family  proclivity,  the  tendency  to  regular 
periods,  and  a  certain  influence  of  exciting  causes,  among 
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which  emotion  again  appears  as  well  as  gastric  disorder  and 
muscular  exertion.  But  the  visual  phenomena  constitute 
the  most  interesting  feature^  and  here  again,  as  in  Dr. 
Flurry's  case^  are  of  a  twofold  kind.  In  the  first  place  we 
have  an  absence  of  discerning  vision  over  a  certain  part  of 
the  field  of  view^  giving  the  sensation  not  of  darkness  but 
of  blankness^  and  next  ^e  have  certain  spectral  appear- 
ances replacing  the  former^  namely^  a  series  of  iridescent 
points  produced  by  intersecting  zigzags  in  rapid  motion. 

All  this  precedes  the  headache  which  has  the  same  bi- 
lateral character  as  in  the  former  case^  and  is  attended  by 
nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting,  and  by  a  degree  of  mental 
disturbance  consisting  in  a  vague  sense  of  dread.  We  shall 
see  by  and  by  that  this  feature^  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  passed  over^  acquires  a  real  interest  from  the 
fact  of  its  occurrence  in  other  cases  not  only  of  this^  but  of 
some  other  neuroses.  Lastly  we  have  the  curative  effects^ 
as  r^ards  the  paroxysm^  of  vomiting  and  of  sleep^  and  the 
absence  of  any  known  remedy  besides. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  in  another  part  of  the 
paper  before  referred  to^  Dr.  Fothergill  also  describes  these 
same  singular  spectral  appearances  as  the  occasional  fore- 
runners of  sick-headache.  ''After  breakfast^  if  much 
toast  and  butter  has  been  used^  it  (the  attack)  begins 
with  a  singular  kind  of  glimmering  in  the  sight ;  objects 
swiftly  changing  their  apparent  position^  surrounded  with 
luminous  angles  like  those  of  a  fortification.  Giddiness  then 
comes  on  with  headache  and  sickness.^'  It  is  tolerably 
certain  that  Fothergill  must  be  here  again  describing  what 
he  had  himself  observed^  and  hence  we  may  infer  that  his 
attacks  were  sometimes  the  simpler  waking  form  of  Sick- 
headache^  and  sometimes  complicated  by  the  affection  of 
sight. 

lY.  We  now  come  to  a  class  of  cases^  which^  although  of 
less  frequent  occurrence  than  those  to  which  we  have 
hitherto  referred,  are  by  no  means  rare,  as  a  reference  to 
the  table  of  cases  wiU  show,  and  are  connected  with  them 
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by  common  characters  and  intermediate  forms  which  can 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  intimate  relationship.  With  the  same 
general  characters  as  those  exhibited  by  the  forms  of  Megrim 
we  have  abready  considered^  and  with  all  or  many  of  the 
same  paroxysmal  features^  we  have  in  addition  certain 
symptoms  which  indicate  a  wider  implication  of  the  sen- 
sorium^  affecting  the  general  sensibility  of  the  extremities^ 
and  especially  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  fingers^  lips^  and 
tongue,  in  different  degrees;  sometimes  impairing  the 
faculty  of  expression,  producing  a  striking  form  of  dis- 
ordered speech,  and  sometimes  a  confusion  of  ideas  and 
temporary  impairment  of  memory. 

I  shall  take  the  first  illustration  from  my  case-book : — 

C (No.  32),  a  young  woman,  seventeen  years  of  age, 

came  to  me  at  the  St.  Marylebone  Dispensary,  May,  1864, 
complaining  of  headache  and  various  dyspeptic  symptoms. 
On  inquiry  I  learned  that  from  the  age  of  nine  she  had  suf- 
fered about  every  fortnight  from  hemicrania,  the  pain  being 
situated  in  the  right  brow,  gradually  rising  to  a  great 
pitch  of  intensity,  and  lasting  the  day.  Her  sight  is  never 
disordered  throughout  the  paroxysm,  but  the  right  arm 
becomes  numb,  and  in  consequence  so  useless  that  she  will 
let  things  drop  from  her  hand.  The  headache  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  great  nausea,  and  sometimes  by 
vomiting,  and  if  this  occurs  her  suffering  is  shortened. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  in  this  case  remains  to  be 
noticed;  the  attack,  when  at  its  height,  is  generally 
attended  by  a  remarkable  sleepiness,  or  stupor,  sometimes 
so  great  that  she  is  very  imperfectly  conscious  of  what  is 
passing,  and  does  not  understand  what  is  said  to  her. 
Sometimes,  in  the  worst  seizures,  this  drowsiness  is  such 
that  she  is  quite  unable  to  keep  awake,  and  sinks  into 
a  profoimd  semi-comatose  sleep ;  whenever  this  is  the  case 
she  awakes  worse,  and  the  suffering  is  sure  to  be  prolonged 
through  the  next  day  in  a  severe  form.  I  think  it  impor- 
tant to  add  that,  although  described  in  my  words,  these 
latter  points  in  the  history  were  not  suggested  by  my 
inquiries.     We  shall  see  hereafter  that  this  state  of  drowsi- 
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ness  has  been  noticed  as  an  occasional  feature  of  Megrim 
by  other  observers^  and  it  has  its  analogies  in  the  history 
of  other  nerve-storms. 

The  other  feature,  numbness  of  the  upper  extremity  on 
one  side,  which  we  here  meet  with  for  the  first  time,  will 
be  further  illustrated  by  subsequent  cases,  and  we  shall 
find  subjectiye  tactile  sensations  superadded,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  vision.  In  this  form  it  is  a  tolerably  common  fea- 
ture of  the  group.  I  infer  the  paralytic  symptoms  in  this 
case  to  have  been  due  rather  to  the  loss  of  guiding  sensi- 
bility than  of  motor  power.  This  point  I  would  gladly 
have  tested  had  I  had  an  opportunity. 

I  have  still  to  add,  and  it  is  an  important  addition^  that 
the  mother  of  this  patient  had  been  through  life  the  victim 
of  similar  headaches. 

The  second  case  of  this  class  to  which  I  would  refer 
has  been  drawn  by  M.  Lebert  from  his  own  personal 
experience.  It  appears  that  this  distinguished  pathologist, 
in  common  with  many  other  men  of  high  scientific  and 
literary  attainments,  has  been  an  habitual  sufferer  from 
ordinary  Megrim  or  hemicrania  such  as  we  first  described, 
but  from  time  to  time  has  experienced  seizures  of  another 
type,  namely,  of  intense  sick-headache  of  a  unilateral 
character  with  certain  attendant  disorders  of  sensibility  and 
ideation,  commonly  regarded  among  the  signs  of  cerebral 
congestion  or  threatenings  of  apoplexy.  I  translate  his 
description : — 

*'  I  have  myself  experienced,^'  he  says,  '*  three  seizures  of 
this  kind  in  my  life,  the  first  at  the  commencement  of 
1845,  the  second  in  1847,  and  the  third  towards  the  close 
of  1849.  These  attacks  began  with  some  incoherence  of 
ideas,  a  difficulty  in  finding  words,  and  a  numbness  in  the 
tongue  and  in  the  last  fingers  of  the  right  hand ;  a  feeling 
of  general  indisposition  which  became  complicated  at  the 
expiration  of  an  hour  or  two  by  a  very  acute  pain  above  the 
right  brow,  and  was  soon  accompanied  by  copious  vomitings, 
followed  immediately  by  the  cessation  of  the  disorder  of  ideas 
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and  of  the  numbness^  and  which  left  no  further  traces  the 
following  morning  than  ordinary  Megrim,  to  which  I  am 
subject/'* 

Here  then  we  have  a  true  Sick-headache  of  the  unilateral 
type,  without  any  disturbance  of  vision,  but  preceded  by  a 
remarkable  disorder  of  ideation  and  failure  of  speech,  as 
well  as  by  a  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  tongue  and  fingers  of 
the  same  side  ;  and  I  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  the 
fact,  in  connexion  with  my  general  argument  for  the  essen* 
tial  imity  of  these  various  forms  or  degrees  of  disorder,  that 
these  complicated  seizures  occurred  from  time  to  time  inter- 
currently  or  vicariously  with  those  of  ordinary  simple 
hemicrania  to  which  the  Professor  is  subject.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  left  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  existence 
in  his  case  of  any  family  disposition  to  the  same  or  other 
nervous  disorders. 

In  the  two  preceding  cases  there  was  no  disorder  of 
vision ;  but  to  show  how  all  the  phenomena  may  be  com- 
bined in  one  paroxysm,  I  must  ask  attention  to  a  third 
case,  in  which  this,  the  most  complete  and  formidable  type 
of  Megrim,  was  fully  developed. 

H.  T.  (No.  10),  a  tall,  well-made  man,  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  came  to  me  among  the  out-patients  at  King's 
College  Hospital,  in  1863,  complaining  that  he  had  suffered 
during  the  preceding  five  years  from  Sick-  or  Bilious-head- 
aches, recurring  about  every  six  months;  he  had  then 
recently  experienced  a  severe  attack,  which  brought  him  to 
the  hospital  for  advice. 

He  told  me  that  his  mother  had  been  subject  to  similar 
headaches  during  the  greater  part  of  her  life,  but  he  was 
not  aware  that  any  members  of  his  family  had  been  afflicted 
with  epilepsy  or  other  nervous  complaints. 

He    knows    of   no    exciting   causes   for    the    seizures  ; 


*  *' Traits  pratique  des  maladies  Oanc^reuses/'  p.  778.  Paris,  1851.  See 
also  ''Handbuch  der  praktischen  Medicin,"  voL  ii.  p.  670.  Tiibingen,  1860. 
Where  he  says,  "Icn  selbst  habe  mehrfach  solche  Anfalle  gehabt,  und 
Dr.  Rilliet  in  Genf  hat  mir  mitgetheilt,  ahnliche  von  Zeit  za  Zeit  za  haben.** 
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they  have  always  commenced  suddenly  with  a  '^  dazzling 
appearance "  before  both  eyes,  attended  with  "  bright 
sparklings  and  colours;^'  no  part  of  the  field  of  view 
is  blank,  but  discerning  vision  is  so  much  impaired 
that  he  cannot  distinguish  the  letters  in  a  book.  These 
appearances  are  heightened  by  stooping. 

When  this  condition  has  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  a  numbness  and  sense  of  tingling  (like  that  in  a  foot 
or  hand  " asleep '*  as  we  say,  and  "pins  and  needles '') 
commence  in  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  gradually 
extend  up  that  arm  and  side  until  the  throat  is  reached ; 
the  interior  of  the  throat,  the  tongue  and  lips,  seem  to  share 
in  the  sensation^  which  is  now  no  longer  confined  to  the 
right  side  but  affects  these  parts  bilaterally. 

The  speech  is  next  implicated.  I  asked  the  patient, 
who  was  a  very  intelligent  fellow,  what  difficulty  he  found 
in  speaking,  whether  it  was  that  his  ideas  were  confused  or 
that  he  could  not  pronounce  his  words.  He  said, — 
*'  neither/'  On  my  pressing  him  further  he  added — '^  I 
canH  tell  you  why,  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
speak.  If  I  were  to  try,  I  should  say  words  quite  different 
from  those  I  intended  or  which  would  have  no  meaning, 
but  my  head  is  clear  or  only  a  little  confused,  and  I  know 
quite  well  what  I  wish  to  say.'*  This  account  of  the 
disorder  of  speech  is  precbely  like  that  which  I  have 
received  from  some  other  highly  educated  patients,  for 
instance,  Mr.  S.  (No.  46),  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
accuracy. 

The  whole  duration  of  these  symptoms  is  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  as  they  subside  a  bilateral  frontal 
headache  sets  in ;  it  is  not  very  severe  at  first,  but  gradually 
increases  in  intensity  until  it  becomes  intolerable,  and  the 
patient  is  obliged  to  lie  down.  The  pain  is  attended  by 
nausea  but  not  vomiting;  it  is  aggravated  by  noise,  re- 
lieved to  some  extent  by  recumbency  and  quiet,  but  much 
more  by  sleep  when  the  sufferer  is  fortunate  enough  to 
procure  it. 

Here,  then,  is  a  case  which  although  presenting  addi- 
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tional  phenomena^  and  indicating  a  deeper  or  more  exten- 
sive implication  of  the  nervous  centres^  yet  is  in  serial 
connexion  with  those  which  have  gone  before^  and  we  cannot 
therefore  hesitate  to  regard  it  also  as  Megrim.  Altogether 
it  is  a  typical  case :  we  have  the  hereditary  character  and 
periodical  recurrence  of  the  seizures  well  marked :  we  have, 
as  in  Professor  Lebert's  case,  the  numbness  in  the  fingers, 
the  same  '^diflSculty  in  finding  words,''  the  culminating 
headache  and  nausea,  though  not  actual  vomiting.  But  in 
this  case  we  have  the  impairment  of  discerning  vision  and 
the  subjective  sense  of  dazzling  with  which  we  became 
familiar  in  the  last  group  of  cases,  but  which  were  absent 
in  Leberfs  and  the  preceding  case.  We  have  also  a 
disordered  sensibility  of  a  much  more  pronoimced  character 
in  the  upper  extremity,  and  described  as  a  sense  of  tingling, 
as  well  as  numbness,  ascending  from  the  fingers  to  the 
throat,  tongue,  and  lips ;  we  have  a  bilateral  instead  of  one- 
sided headache,  but  we  have  less  gastric  disturbance^  and 
no  disorder  or  ''  incoherence"  of  ideas. 

I  have  now  brought  forward,  I  believe,  instances  of  all 
the  principal  forms  which  Megrim  assumes.  They  range  from 
the  simplest  hemicranial  pain,  transient  half-vision,  or  sick- 
giddiness,  to  cases  which  present  such  a  complex  assem- 
blage of  phenomena  and  wide  range  of  sensorial  distur- 
bance as  those  last  described.  We  have  seen  the  gradual 
transition  between  the  different  forms  of  seizure  in  different 
individuals,  marked  by  the  addition  or  interchange  of  single 
features ;  we  have  further  seen  in  the  same  individual  occa- 
sional indications  of  a  similar  transformation  in  the  character 
of  the  seizures.  Thus,  with  M.  du  Bois  Reymond  it  is  only 
the  severer  hemicranial  attacks  that  are  complicated  with 
sickness;  in  M.  Leberfs  case  the  simpler  form  of  hemi- 
crania  is  replaced  from  time  to  time  by  severe  attacks  of 
one-sided  numbness  and  tingling,  with  impairment  of  speech 
and  thought,  terminated  as  usual  by  the  hemicranial  pain 
with  vomiting.  It  would  be  easy  to  supplement  these  by 
many  additional  instances  of  a  similar  kind  :  thus,  in  one  of 
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my  patients^  R.  S.^  No.  24  in  the  table^  ordinary  '^  bilious 
attacks''  were  replaced  on  several  occasions  by  more  for- 
midable seizures  with  disordered  speech  and  thought^  like 
M.  Leberfs^  together  with  the  characteristic  affection  of 
virion  which  was  not  present  in  his  case^  but  without 
numbness  and  tingling.  Again^  in  the  case  of  Mr.  A. 
(No.  14),  who  formerly  suffered  from  the  affection  of 
right,  followed  by  headache  and  nausea,  these  attacks  were 
replaced  later  in  life  by  simple  hemicrania.  From  an 
account  of  his  own  case  published  some  years  since  by 
Sir  Oeorge  Airy,  it  would  appear  that  this  distinguished 
astronomer  is  a  sufferer,  as  Dr.  Parry  was,  from  the  purely 
visual  form  of  megrim,  but  on  one  occasion  he  was  surprised 
to  find  his  usual  attack  complicated  with  transient  impair- 
ment  of  speech  and  of  memory,  but  without  either  headache 
or  numbness.* 

Nor  is  this  all :  we  can  point  to  a  third  class  of  facts 
in  further  confirmation  of  the  close  affinity  of  these  various 
forms  of  seizure.  We  have  seen  them  to  be  hereditary, 
and  as  a  rule  the  same  type  is  transmitted  from  parents 
to  children,  but  occasionally  we  find  two  or  three  forms  of 
the  affection  in  the  same  family.  Thus  the  elder  Mr. 
Travers  (No.  55)  suffered  from  fully  developed  megrim, 
with  disorders  of  sight,  touch,  and  speech ;  his  son  from 
simple  hemicrania.  Sir  Geo.  Airy  again  (No.  59)  from 
the  purely  visual  form,  and  his  son,  Dr.  Hubert  Airy,  as 
we  have  recently  learnt,  from  the  same  affection  followed 

by  sick-headache.f 

Lastly,  turning  our  attention  fix)m  the  phenomena  of  the 
paroxysm  to  those  of  the  general  malady,  we  have  seen  the 
same  hereditary  character  running  through  the  different 
forms;  the  same  kind  of  manifestation  in  transient 
paroxysms  at  intervals  exhibiting  more  or  less  periodicity ; 
the  same  exclusively  sensory  character  of  the  disorder  how- 
ever simple  or  however  complex. 


*  PhUoiopkical  Magazine,  July,  1865. 
+  «•  Philosophical  Tranaactiona,"  1870.    An  account  of  Dr.   Airy's  case 
will  be  found  in  the  section  on  the  Disorders  of  Vision,  chap.  iii. 

c  2 
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I  hope  I  have  now  sufiSciently  justified  the  claim  I 
have  made  to  regard  these  various  forms  of  disorder  as  con- 
stituting a  well-marked  natural  group — whether  varieties  of 
one  species  or  species  of  one  genus — and  for  which  we 
cannot  at  present,  I  think^  employ  a  better  name  than  that 
of  Megrim. 


It  had  been  my  intention  to  have  included  in  the  fore- 
going sketch  of  Megrim  several  descriptions  and  illustrations 
of  the  malady  by  other  observers,  but  I  found  it  impossible 
to  do  so  without  overloading  the  subject  with  detail.  I 
have  therefore  formed  a  supplement  of  these  and  some  other 
cases,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  work^  and  I 
would  especially  direct  attention  to  the  early  and  minute 
description  of  "  Ophthalmic  Megrim  '*  by  M.  Piorry ;  and 
to  the  illustrations  of  the  Hemiplegic  and  Aphasic  forms  by 
Drs.  Abercrombie  and  Parry,  which  are  among  the  earliest 
we  have  in  English. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

General  Features  of  Megrim : — Influence  of  Sex  and  Age ; 
Limitalion  to  a  certain  period  of  Life;  Hereditary  Cha* 
racters ;  Paroxysmal  Form  and  Periodicity.  Exciting 
Causes  : — Gastric  and  Intestinal ;  Catamenial ;  Emotional ; 
Exertion  and  Fatigue;  Fasting;  Sleeping  and  Waking; 
Sensorial  Stimuli;  Meteorological  Influences.  Accessory 
Causes. 

HAVING  endeavoured  in  the  foregoing  chapter  to 
identify  megrim  nnder  some  of  its  leading  modifi- 
cations^ we  may  now  proceed  to  examine  separately^  and 
rather  more  in  detail^  the  principal  features  of  the  malady 
as  they  have  been  already  brought  before  us^  and  are 
further  exhibited  in  the  analysis  of  cases  at  the  end  of  the 
work. 

In  so  doing  it  wiU  be  convenient  to  draw  that  kind  of 
distinction  which  has  been  sometimes  made  in  epilepsy^ 
between — 1.  The  features  of  the  disease^  regarded  as  a 
persistent  morbid  tendency  or  condition  of  the  system, 
manifested  from  time  to  time  in  nervous  paroxysms;  and 
— 2.  The  phenomena  of  the  paroxysms  themselves.  The 
former  of  these,  namely  the  General  Features  of  the 
disease,  including  certain  Exciting  and  Accessory  causes  of 
the  seizures,  are  common  to  the  various  forms  of  this  affection 
and  some  other  Neuroses ;  these  will  form  the  subject  of 
the  present  chapter ;  the  phenomena  of  the  paroxysm  are 
for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  megrim,  and  these  we  shall 
defer  to  the  next. 

General  Features  of  the  Disease. 

Influence  of  Sex. — ^The  first  point  for  inquiry  which  the 
table  of  cases  suggests  to  us  is,  as  to  the  influence  of  sex 
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in  predisposing  to  this  malady.  A  notion  is  widely  preva- 
lent^ apparently  on  insufficient  grounds^  that  women  have  a 
greater  constitutional  proclivity  to  nervous  affections  in 
general  than  men^  and  it  has  been  rather  too  hastily 
assumed  that  such  is  the  case  in  megrim.  It  does  seem^ 
however^  that  women  are  slightly  more  prone  to  the  malady 
than  men. 

Romberg  has  remarked  that  "  a  predisposition  to  Migrane 
is  afforded  by  the  female  sex.''*  M.  Labarraque  observes 
that  "  women  have  the  sad  privilege  of  being  much  more 
subject  to  the  malady  than  men/'  which  he  attributes  to 
the  greater  susceptibility  of  the  female  nervous  system.f 
M.  Calmeil  is  of  the  same  opinion — '^  Migraine/'  he  says^ 
"  is  much  more  frequent  with  women  than  men ;  and  as  it 
is  often  hereditary^  it  seems  lawful  to  conclude  that  the 
constitution  and  primitive  conformation  of  the  Nervous 
system  predispose  to  this  kind  of  Neurosis."J  M.  Lebert 
says  the  same.§ 

I  do  not  consider  the  cases  I  have  collected  sufficiently 
numerous^  nor  the  circumstances  of  their  collection  such  as 
to  render  any  inference  from  them  on  a  numerical  question 
of  this  kind  very  trustworthy.  I  may,  however,  with  this 
qualification,  briefly  refer  to  the  table  as  giving  a  very 
hesitating  confirmation  to  the  general  impression  on  the 
subject.  The  number  of  female  cases  will  be  seen  to  be 
29,  while  the  males  number  24,  giving  an  approximate  ratio 
of  5  to  4  for  the  two  sexes.  K  now  we  increase  the  number 
of  women  to  52,  and  the  number  of  men  to  41,  by  the 
addition  of  their  23  female  and  17  male  relatives  who  were 
similarly  affected,  we  still  find  in  the  total  of  93  cases  the 
same  ratio  of  5  to  4  very  closely  maintained.  || 


*  •*  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,"  p.  177  (Syd.  Soc.  Ed.). 

t  '*  Essai  sur  la  Oephalalgie  et  la  Migraine." 

t  "  Dictionnaire  de  MMecine"  (Adefon's),  torn.  xx.  p.  6. 

§  "  Bei  Frauen  ist  sie  frequenter  als  bei  Maxmem^—Bandhuch  dtr  Prak, 
Med.,  vol.  ii.  p.  671.     I860. 

II  1  should  say  that  the  numerical  results  throughout  this  chapter  were 
obtained  from  the  first  fifty -three  cases  in  the  Table.  The  seven  additional 
cases  tend  still  further  to  equalize  the  sexes. 
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The  late  Dr.  Symonds  of  Bristol^  whose  valuable  obser- 
vations on  Headache  I  shall  compare  throughout  with  my 
own  on  megrim^  out  of  90  more  or  less  habitual  sufferers 
firom  that  complaint^  counted  76  women^  which  would 
appear  to  establish  a  far  higher  proclivity  on  the  female  side 
to  headache  in  general.*  This  ratio  should  however  be 
accepted  with  great  caution^  for  to  make  it  trustworthy  it 
ought  to  be  shown  that  the  cases  were  drawn  from  a  mis- 
cellaneous body  of  patients  in  which  both  sexes  were  fairly 
represented.     It  is  highly  improbable  that  this  was  the  case. 

It  does  not  seem  that  any  apparently  greater  liability  of 
women  to  megrim  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  uterine  influence, 
which  acts  merely  as  an  occasional  excitant  of  the  seizures ; 
for  in  those  of  my  cases  in  which  the  attacks  were  cata- 
menial,  with  one  exception  the  malady  was  hereditary,  and 
two  commenced  before  and  two  much  later  than  the  first 
menstruation. 

Dr.  Symonds  draws  similar  conclusions  with  regard  to 
his  cases  of  headache. 

Period  of  first  Commencement. — Most  of  the  writers  on 
megrim  and  sick-headache  have  observed  how  frequently 
the  malady  makes  its  first  appearance  in  childhood,  and 
how  seldom  it  commences  after  the  age  of  thirty.f  Tissot 
particularly  has  drawn  attention  to  the  subject :  he  says 
that  cases  often  begin  at  the  age  of  seven  and  eight 
(period  of  second  dentition),  and  even  much  earlier,  and 
then  are  generally  hereditary ;  while  patients,  who  are  not 
so  predisposed,  are  more  frequently  attacked  from  the  ages 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  up  to  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  very 
few  at  all  after  the  age  of  twenty-five.J  Romberg  has  also 
observed  that  the  children  of  parents  who  have  suffered  from 
the  malady  are  frequently  attacked  at  an  early  age.§     Dr. 


*  **  Galfltonian  Lectures  on  Headache,"  Med,  Time*  and  Qaz„  1858,  p.  498. 

t  See  Labarraque,  ''EBsai,"  &c.,  p.  36.  Devilliers,  Art.  Migraine, 
**  Diet,  des  Sciences  M^d.,"  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  396.  Fotherffill  says,  »*  Mostly  in 
the  early  and  middle  periods  of  life." — On  Sick-Headache^  p.  697- 

X  Tissot,  "Traits  des  Nerfs  et  de  leurs  Maladies,"  Bayle's  edit.,  p.  383^  4. 

§  *•  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System"  (Syd.  Soc.),  p.  177. 
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Symonds  found  that  about  half  of  his  cases  of  headache  com- 
menced in  early  life,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  patients 
used  the  formula — ''  as  long  as  they  could  remember.* 

Turning  now  to  our  own  collection,  out  of  49  cases 
of  megrim  in  which  this  point  was  noted,  taking  periods 
of  ten  years,  I  find  that  16  commenced  at  or  before 
the  age  of  ten,  11  of  these  used  the  expression  "firom 
childhood,''  or  "  as  long  as  I  can  remember ;''  my  im- 
pression is  that  this  would  be  foimd  to  correspond  ap- 
proximately with  the  period  of  second  dentition.  The 
largest  number,  19,  commenced  between  the  ages  of 
eleven  and  twenty  inclusive,  12  between  twenty-one  and 
thirty,  only  2  after  thirty,  but  none  later  than  thirty-six. 
It  thus  seems  that  a  large  number  of  cases  commence  in 
early  life,  and  that  the  numbers  diminish  rapidly  as  life 
advances,  so  that  it  is  rare  to  find  any  one  attacked  for  the 
first  time  after  thirty. 

The  cases  commencing  in  early  life  include  a  large  pro- 
portion of  hereditary  ones;  out  of  83  cases  commen- 
cing at  or  before  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  distinct  family  his- 
tory of  megrim  is  met  with  in  18,  and  of  some  other 
neurosis  in  5 — a  much  larger  proportion  than  among  cases 
commencing  later  ;  in  several  of  the  remaining  10  no 
inquiry,  unfortunately,  was  made  on  the  subject.  These 
results  agree  very  well  with  what  Tissot  has  said. 

The  period  of  the  second  dentition,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
the  particular  stage  of  evolution  through  which  the  system 
then  passes,  would  seem  to  be  mainly  influential  in  deter- 
mining the  occurrence  of  the  16  cases  which  com- 
pienced  before  the  age  of  ten.  Of  the  19  cases  which 
commenced  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twenty  it  is 
important  to  notice  that  by  far  the  larger  portion,  namely 
17,  were  included  iu  the  first  half  of  that  period, 
Qnly  2  commencing  after  fifteen ;  that  is,  in  the  five 
years  between   eleven  and  fifteep  inclusive,  17  cases  com- 


*  "Gulstooian  Lectures  on  Headache."     1868.     Med.   Times  and  Oaz,^ 
p.  498. 
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menced — a  larger  number  than  in  any  other  period  of  five 
years — ^while  the  next  five  years  were  marked  by  2  cases 
only.  Hence  it  wonld  appear  that  puberty  has  some  very 
striking  influence  in  determining  the  commencement  of  the 
malady.  This  accords  with  the  observation  of  M.  Calmeil^ 
that  '^  Migraine  commences  sometimes  at  the  age  of  eight 
or  ten  years ;  but  more  commonly  it  sets  in  towards  the 
period  of  puberty.''*  Lastly  I  regard  the  strain  upon  the 
nervous  system — ^upon  the  intellectual  faculties  in  men  and 
the  affective  ones  in  women — which  is  apt  to  precede  and 
attend  the  entrance  on  the  more  serious  business  of  life^  as 
favouring  the  development  of  the  third  most  numerous 
assemblage  of  cases^  namely  those  commencing  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty.  On  the  whole  I  think  these 
three  principal  epochs  of  first  commencement — second  den- 
tition^ puberty,  and  early  adult  life — are  pretty  clearly 
indicated. 

Duration  and  Natural  Termination. — Most  writers  on 
megrim  are  agreed  that  even  in  those  cases  where  the 
attacks  have  commenced  early,  and  persisted  in  a  severe 
form  through  the  greater  part  of  life,  they  are  generally 
found  to  abate  when  the  patient  attains  the  age  of  fifty  or 
thereabouts,  and  cease  completely  before  old  age.  It  is  in 
fact  comparatively  rare  to  meet  with  old  people  who  suffer 
from  this  malady.  Sometimes  the  spontaneous  decline 
takes  place  much  earlier.  In  prolonged  cases  a  maximum 
of  severity  is  often  attained  about  the  age  of  thirty,  and  it 
is  not  imconmion  for  people  of  that  age  to  seek  medical 
advice  in  consequence ;  this  will  be  apparent  by  reference 
to  the  second  column  of  ages  in  the  table  of  cases,  and  it 
has  also  been  noticed  by  Labarraque. 

Tissot  observes  on  this  subject : — ^'  The  affection  con- 
tinues in  full  force  up  to  the  age  of  fifty-five  or  sixty; 
then,  generally,  the  paroxysms  become  feebler,  wider  apart, 
and    almost    invariably   before    the    age    of    seventy    the 


♦  Art  Migraine,  *«  Diet,  de  M^"  (par  Adelon),  t.  xx.  p.  6. 
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attacks  have  become  very  slight.  With  women  the  seizures 
often  become  more  frequent  towards  the  period  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  catamenia^  and  diminish  again  when  the 
critical  period  has  passed.  The  affection  follows  a  nearly 
uniform  course  in  each  individual^  and  with  all  it  is  ordina- 
rily less  violent  at  the  commencement^  becoming  more  so  at 
the  end  of  a  few  years.  It  persists  at  the  same  intensity 
for  a  certain  time^  gradually  declining  afterwards^  but  with 
this  exception  it  varies  much  in  different  individuals.'^^ 
"  Sometimes/'  says  M.  Piorry,  "  Migraine  is  cured  spon- 
taneously with  advancing  years^  but  often  also  the  paroxysms 
of  which  it  consists  become  more  and  more  firequent  and 
render  existence  deplorable.''t  'This  last  observation  is  true 
no  doubt  of  the  worst  cases  in  middle  age^  and  under  aggra- 
vating circumstances  to  be  mentioned  by  and  by^  but  it  is 
quite  contrary  to  my  experience  of  the  usual  course  of  the 
malady  in  the  decline  of  life. 

Sometimes  the  premature  and  abrupt  cessation  of  an 
habitual  megrim  is  among  the  earliest  indications  of  com- 
mencing degeneration  of  the  brain^  and  particidarly  of  the 
vascular  structures^  and  so  may  be  the  forerunner  of  apo- 
plectic or  paralytic  seizures.  I  have  myself  known  this  to 
occur^  but  shall  reserve  anything  I  may  have  to  say  on  such 
cases  for  another  place.  The  following  passage  from  Tissot 
appears  to  point  to  a  similar  termination  : — "  If  Migraine 
ceases  with  old  age^  it  is  because  nervous  disorders  diminish 
spontaneously  at  that  time  of  life ;  that  the  sympathies  are 
less  active ;  that  we  are  more  strictly  sober  ;  more  particular 
in  the  character  of  our  food ;  that  we  indulge  less  in  excess 
of  all  kinds  ;  otherwise  migraine  does  not  always  terminate 
with  advanced  age^  and  sometimes  if  it  docs  so  disastrous 
consequences  follow."! 

Lastly^  it  must  be  remembered  that^  in  many  of  the  sub- 
jects of  an  hereditary  predisposition^  the  malady  is  latent 
and  requires  some  special  influence  or  combination  of  cir- 


**TraiW  des  Nerfs/  &c.,  p.  383-4.  t  Minwire,  Ac,  p.  414,  §  820. 

:::  '* Traits  des  Nerfe,"  Ac,  p.  395. 
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camstances  to  call  it  forth^  and  then  its  natural  progress  is 
completely  masked.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  disorder 
not  imfirequently  making  its  first  appearance  among  over- 
worked students^  literary  men^  artizans^  and  sempstresses^ 
poor  women  exhausted  from  over-suckling,  and  others  ex- 
posed to  depressing  influences  of  various  kinds;  and  in 
such  cases  the  malady  often  disappears  again  when  the 
causes  which  determined  it  are  removed.  Similar  conditions 
also  sometimes  occasion  an  increase  in  the  frequency  or 
severity  of  the  seizures  among  habitual  sufferers. 

Hereditary  Character, — ^Perhaps  there  is  no  one  feature 
which  is  more  constant  in  the  history  of  the  malady  before 
us  than  its  hereditary  character,  and  none  which  so  forcibly 
confirms  its  claim  to  be  regarded,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, as  an  idiopathic  affection,  or  which  links  it  more 
closely  to  the  natural  family  of  neuroses. 

Patients  constantly  tell  me  that  it  is  "  a  family  complaint;^' 
"  my  mother  and  sisters  suffer  in  just  the  same  way/'  and 
so  forth.  By  hereditary  character  then  I  understand  a 
family  tendency  or  predisposition  whether  manifested  in  a 
direct  line  between  parents  and  children,  or  collaterally 
amoug  brothers  and  sisters ;  I  have  but  seldom  taken 
account  of  such  a  predisposition  among  more  distant  rela- 
tives— ^uncles,  aimts,  or  cousins — not  that  it  is  imimportant, 
but  because  it  is  generally  diflBcult  to  obtain  trustworthy 
information  about  them. 

The  frequent  existence  of  an  inherited  tendency  to  the 
more  severe  forms  of  Headache  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
our  countryman  Willis.  In  a  chapter  on  headache,  includ- 
ing megrim,  he  refers  to  a  ''  vicious  or  weak  constitution 
of  the  affected  part ''  as  the  chief  predisposing  cause  of  the 
malady,  and  this,  he  adds,  is  ''  sometimes  innate  and  here- 
ditary, as  appears  from  hence,  that  the  disease  is  often 
handed  down  from  parents  to  children."* 


•  T.  WiUis,  *•  De  Cephalal^,"  cap.  i.  p.  247,  ed.  12mo,  "  Ex  liis  priorem 
^uandoque  inoatam  et  mereditariam  esse  inde  constat,  quia  morbus  a  paren- 
tibus  ssepe  ad  liberos  traducitur.** 
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Sir  H.  Holland  has  made  a  similar  observation : — *'  I 
have  already  noticed  the  strong  tendency  to  hereditary 
character  in  disorders  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System. 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  part  of  the  subject^  involving,  as 
it  does,  every  variety  and  degree  of  morbid  affection,  firom 
simple  headache  to  the  worst  form  of  epilepsy.  .  .  .  There 
is  much  that  is  curious  in  this  tendency  to  headaches  thus 
transmitted  by  descent,  and  often  going  through  whole 
families  with  similar  characters/'* 

Dr.  Symonds,  in  the  lectures  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  states  that,  out  of  90  more  or  less  habitual  sufferers 
from  headache,  44  had  so  suffered  from  early  life,  and  40 
gave  explicit  evidence  of  an  hereditary  predisposition  re- 
ceived from  their  parents,  while  a  few  more  mentioned  cases 
among  collateral  relatives.f 

It  is  however  to  Tissot,  I  believe,  that  we  owe  the  first 
recognition  of  this  character  as  belonging  more  particularly 
to  the  form  of  headache  under  our  consideration. 
"  Migraine,''  he  observes,  "  is  certainly  one  of  those 
affections  which  is  often  hereditary,  and  then  commences 
its  attacks  from  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  or  even  earlier ;"  J 
and  this  feature  of  the  disorder  has  been  confirmed  by  most 
writers  since  his  time,  though  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  show  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails.  Romberg  says 
briefly  that  ''  a  predisposition  is  afforded  by  inheritance  and 
by  early  life.  I  have  seen  girls  of  seven  or  eight  years  of 
age  attacked,  whose  mothers  had  been  subject  to  this 
neuralgic  affection  ;''§  and  Calmeil  uses  the  fact  as  an 
ai^ument  for  the  primarily  nervous  origin  of  the  malady — 
"  as  it  is  often  also  hereditary  it  seems  lawful  to  conclude 
that  the  constitution  and  primitive  conformation  of  the 
nervous  system  predispose  to  this  kind  of  neurosis." || 

Looking  now  to  our  own  cases  I   find  26   out  of  53, 


•  "  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,"  p.  31.     1839. 

t  Med,  Times  and  Gaz,,  1858,  p.  498. 

t  "  Traits  des  Nerfs,"  &c.,  p.  383. 

§  «*  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System"  (Syd.  Soc.),  p.  177. 

II  Art.  Migraine,  "Diet,  de  M^d."  (par  Adelon),  p.  6. 
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or  just  half^  where  megrim  was  stated  to  be  a  family 
complaint.  In  all  probability  the  proportion  should  be 
much  larger^  because  in  many  recorded  cases  the  inquiry 
was  never  made.  But  this  statement  gives  us  no  adequate 
idea  of  the  strength  of  inheritance  even  as  exhibited  in  the 
table^  for  these  26  patients  had  no  less  than  40  near 
relatives  sufferers  firom  the  same  complaint.''^ 

Let  us  take  a  few  illustrations.  The  cases  of  A.  M.^ 
Mr.  B.,  my  patients  C — ,  and  H.  T.,  have  been  already 
fully  given  in  the  opening  chapter^  and  are  all  instances  of 
well-marked  inheritance  in  connexion  with  various  forms 
of  the  disorder.  The  table  of  cases  will  supply  us  with 
many  more ;  thus  I.  M.  (No.  12)^  in  whose  case  the  head- 
ache was  preceded  by  transient  blindness  and  numbness  of 
the  hands^  stated  that  his  father  and  family  suffered  in  the 
same  way.  S.  B.  (No.  21)^  with  whom  the  attack  was  sick- 
headache^  and  who  dated  her  complaint  from  childhood^ 
stated  that  her  mother^  brothers^  and  sisters  suffered  from 
similar  headaches^  also  from  childhood.  Precisely  the  same 
family  history  was  given  by  my  patient  Miss  M.  (No.  44), 
but  with  her  the  affection  did  not  commence  till  puberty^ 
and  was  attended  by  obscuration  of  vision  and  numbness 
of  the  handsj  while  sickness  was  only  occasional.  In  Aber- 
crombie's  cases  (No.  25  and  26)^  in  which  the  disorder  of 
vision,  the  unilateral  numbness,  and  failure  of  speech  oc- 
curred, two  brothers  and  a  sister  all  suffered  alike.  In 
the  case  of  the  elder  Mr.  Travers  (No.  55)  the  megrim  was 
of  the  most  complete  type,  while  his  son  (No.  56)  suffered 
from  simple  periodical  hemicrania. 

I  have  not  usually  recorded  cases  in  which,  like  Dr. 
WoUaston's,  the  malady  was  represented  by  simple  attacks 
of  Hemiopsia  without  headache,  but  we  have  already 
seen  that  Sir  H.  Holland  has  noted  an  instance  show- 
ing that  the  same  law  of  inheritance  stiU  holds.f     I  have 


*  The  seven  additional  cases  which  the  Table  now  contains  strengthen 
the  evidence  of  hereditary  influence. 

-t-  **  Medical  Notes  and  Beflections,"  pp.  20,  156.     1839. 
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alao  noticed  the  case  of  Sir  George  Airy^  who  suffers  firom 
simple  visual  megrim  without  headache^  while  his  son^ 
and  as  I  infer  some  other  members  of  his  family^  are  liable 
to  the  same  affection  together  with  nausea^  headache^  and 
perhaps  other  symptoms.  It  is  worthy  of  remark^  as  con- 
firming what  Tissot  has  said  of  the  early  manifestation  of 
hereditary  tendencies^  that  in  five  of  my  patients  who  used 
the  expression  '^  ever  since  they  could  remember ''  with 
regard  to  the  commencement  of  their  attacks^  there  was  a 
remarkable  family  history  of  the  complaint. 

Hereditary  Transformations. — But  there  is  another  aspect 
of  the  subject  of  inheritance  which  we  have  not  yet  con- 
sidered. It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  many  disorders^ 
but  especially  those  of  the  nervous  stocky  exhibit  trans- 
formations in  the  course  of  hereditary  transmission ;  so  that 
a  child  may  not  suffer  from  the  same  neurosis  as  his  parent^ 
nof  a  brother  from  the  same  as  his  sister,  but  from  some 
other  kindred  affection.  We  owe  the  earliest  and  most 
important  development  of  this  subject  in  connexion  with 
nervous  disorders  to  the  investigations  of  M.  Moreau  (de 
Tours).*  In  estimating^  therefore,  the  force  of  a  family 
predisposition  to  any  neurosis  this  must  always  be  taken 
into  account ;  and  accordingly,  looking  again  to  our 
analysis  of  cases,  we  find  evidence  of  Epileptic,  Insane, 
Neuralgic,  and  some  other  nervous  tendencies  in  at  least 
a  dozen  more  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  sufferers,  as 
well  as  in  some  other  more  distant  ones. 

We  have  already  seen  in  Mr.  B.^s  case  the  blind  form  of 
the  malady,  which  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  repre- 
sented by  severe  neuralgic  attacks  in  two  sister:*.  F.  T.'s 
brother  was  liable  to  paroxysms  of  insanity,  and  also 
of  asthma,  while  she  herself  (No.  17)  had  suffered,  ever 
since  she  could  remember,  &om  so-called  "  bilious  attacks^' 
during  the  earlier  part  of  her  life,  and  from  seizures 
of  a  more  formidable  type,  with  hemiopsia  and  numbness 


*  **De  rteologie  de  r%)ilepsie,*' &c.,  par  M.  le  Doot.  J.  Moreau  (de 
Tours).     1852.     **  Mem.  Acad.  Imp.  de  M6d./' vol.  xriii.  p.  1.     1864. 
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during  the  last  nine  years.  In  the  ease  of  Mr.  S.  (No.  46) 
megrim  in  his  &ther  and  brother  was  represented  by  a  more 
serious  form  of  the  same  affection  in  himself^  with  one  in- 
tercurrent attack  of  insanity  and  one  of  epilepsy.  R.  W.^s 
mother  was  epileptic^  while  he  himself  (No.  27)  suffered 
from  sick-headache.  In  Mr.  A.^s  case  (No.  14)^  who  with 
bis  brother  suffered  from  headaches  with  the  characteristic 
disorder  of  sights  and  other  members  of  his  family  &om 
other  forms  of  the  same  malady^  the  affection  was  trans- 
mitted to  his  eldest  son,  first  as  "  day-nightmare/'  after- 
wards becoming  megrim  very  like  his  own ;  while  in  his 
second  son  it  appeared  in  a  single  well-marked  epileptic 
seizure  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  frightened  as  a  little 
child^  and  afterwards^  towards  the  close  of  the  second  den- 
tition^ as  obstinate  nocturnal  enuresis^  with  other  nervous 
symptoms  which  cannot  be  here  described.  Mrs.  L. 
(No.  57)^  who  had  been  subject  tlirough  life  to  the  ordinary 
form  of  sick-headache^  brought  to  me  her  little  boy^  who 
was  then  suffering  from  epileptic  fits^  not  due  to  worms  or 
other  known  cause.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  his 
attacks  was^  that  they  were  always  preceded  by  temporary 
amaurosis^  reminding  one  of  the  initial  blindness  so  common 
in  megrim.  She  had  also  another  child  suffering  from 
chorea,  but  this  I  suspect  was  inherited  from  her  father^ 
who  was  rheumatic. 

M.  Moreau  has  recorded  two  interesting  cases :  one 
(No.  53)  that  of  an  epileptic  child^  whose  mother  suffered 
firom  "  violent  migraines/^  terminating  in  profound  stupor, 
very  like  that  of  my  patient  C —  (No.  32),  and  her  brother 
also  was  affected  in  the  same  way.  The  other  case  was  that 
of  an  adult  [epileptic],  who,  when  a  child,  had  been  the 
victim  of  "  night  terrors,^^  which  took  the  form  of  a  beast 
eating  his  hands,  and  afterwards  suffered  firom  convulsive 
attacks,  becoming  epileptic  at  twenty ;  his  mother,  firom  the 
age  of  eighteen,  had  been  subject  to  "  violent  migraines.''* 
Mrs.  N.  (No.  22)  has  been  afflicted  all  her  life  with  cata- 


•  «*  De  rAtiologie  de  r%ilepeie,'*  obs.  iv.  and  ix.,  pp.  23,  30. 
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menial  megrim^  which  she  inherited  from  her  father;  one 
brother  was  a  great  sufferer  from  neuralgic  tic  of  the 
face^  and  another  was  the  victim  of  paroxysmal  insanity^ 
while  a  sister  was  for  a  length  of  time  subject  to  a 
remarkable  neurosis  of  the  vagus^  exhibited  in  paroxysms 
of  vomiting,  often  recurring  for  several  days  together^ 
as  well  as  other  nervous  attacks  which  cannot  here  be 
specified.  Her  eldest  son  was  disabled  by  an  anomalous 
nervous  disorder,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  unknown  to 
me,  from  following  any  intellectual  pursuit,  and  I  have 
lately  heard  that  another  is  subject  to  epileptic  fits.  Dr. 
K/s  sister  was  epileptic  from  childhood,  while  he  himself 
(No.  15)  suffered  from  a  severe  type  of  blind-headache. 
S.  H.  (No.  19)  had  a  brother  and  sister  epileptic,  and  her 
own  megrim,  after  recurring  regularly  once  a  month  for 
twenty-three  years,  was  replaced  by  epilepsy.  S.  Ar. 
(No.  48)  inherited  her  sick-headache  from  her  mother,  but 
on  two  occasions  she  herself  suffered  from  intercurrent 
epileptic  fits.  Dr.  Sieveking's  patient,  E.  H.  (No.  30),  had 
a  sister  epileptic,  and  her  own  megrim  was  replaced  after 
two  years  by  epilepsy.* 

I  will  only  observe  in  conclusion  that,  although  megrim 
thus  exhibits  a  certain  tendency  to  transformation  in  the 
course  of  hereditary  transmission,  and  among  different 
members  of  the  same  family,  yet  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  it  is  transmitted  without  any  such  change,  and 
very  often  exactly  the  same  type  is  preserved.  Thus,  if 
it  is  a  blind  megrim  or  transient  hemiopsia  in  the  father, 
it  is  often  blind  megrim  in  the  son ;  if  sick-headache  in  the 
mother  it  is  often  sick-headache  in  the  daughter,  and  so  on. 

Paroxysmal,  and  Intermittent  Characters  of  Megrim, 
— ^Megrim  is  one  of  those  affections  which  exhibits 
the  intermittent  and  paroxysmal  characters  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  in  this  respect  again  maintains  a  close  affinity 
with  the  whole  family  of  functional  nervous  disorders.  It 
is  a  permanent  malady,  lasting,  in  many  cases,  through  the 


*  Sieveking  on  **  Epilepay,"  p.  27. 
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greater  part  of  life,  but  it  is  only  manifested  at  more  or  less 
distant  intervals,  in  distinct  attacks  or  seizures  of  a  well- 
defined  character  and  of  limited  duration,  leaving  the  patient, 
with  few  exceptions,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  usual  good 
health  in  the  intervak.  The  particular  phenomena  of  the 
seizure  we  shall  consider  in  detail  by  and  by;  they  are 
directly  referrible  to  the  nervous  system,  and  consist  for  the 
most  part,  as  we  have  already  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
opening  chapter,  in  pain  and  other  disorders  of  sense, 
repeating  themselves  with  much  regularity  on  every  occasion. 
We  are  only  here  concerned  to  point  out  that,  as  a  whole, 
they  exhibit  that  kind  of  accession,  culmination,  and  sub- 
sidence which  essentially  belong  to  our  notion  of  a  paroxysm 
or  fit  of  any  kind,  aud  the  whole  attack,  in  fact,  may  be  not 
inaptly  characterized  as  a  "nerve-storm.'' 

Tissot  says — '^  Migraine  is  distinguished  by  the  severity  of 
the  pain,  by  a  kind  of  periodical  return,  by  the  similarity 
of  difierent  attacks,  by  its  recurrence  independently  of  those 
accidental  causes  which  determine  other  kinds  of  headache. 
We  may  say  generally  of  every  seizure  that  its  onset  is 
spontaneous  and  somewhat  sudden,  sometimes  with  a  slight 
sense  of  chilliness,  and  then  the  paroxysm  is  often  more 
violent ;  the  pain,  however,  does  not  set  in  at  first  in  its  full 
severity,  which  it  does  not  usually  attain  for  an  hour  and 
half,  and  then  remains  at  the  same  intensity  for  some 
hours/'* 

As  regards  the  duration  of  the  paroxysm,  M.  Calmeil 
observes : — "  The  mean  duration  is  from  eight  to  ten  hours ; 
most  patients  feeling  nothing  of  the  malady  the  next 
moming/'t  So  M.  Korry  : — "  Nothing  is  ordinarily  felt 
of  the  Migraine  the  following  morning,  or  at  the  most  a 
slight  heaviness  of  the  head,  which  is  quickly  dissipated/':^ 
Tissot  says — "  There  is  no  fixed  time  for  the  duration  of  an 
attack.     I  have  seen  it  last  from  two  and  a  half  to  thirty 


*  <*  Traits  des  Nerfs  et  de  lean  Maladies,"  p.  383-4,  §  2  (Bayle's  ed.). 

t  "  Diet,  de  M^."  (par  Adelon),  Art.  Migraine,  p.  6. 
t  <*  M^moire  Bur  Tune  des  affections,"  &c  ,   §  818,  p.  413,  appended  to 
"  Da  Proc6d6  Op^ratoire,"  &c    Paris,  1836. 
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hours^  or  even  thirty-six^  and  I  have  now  tinder  my  care  a 
patient  about  forty  years  of  age  who  lately  had  a  paroxysm 
lasting  sixty-six  hours/'  ''  The  ordinary  duration  is  from 
eight  to  twelve  hours/'* 

From  our  own  table  of  cases  it  appears  that  out  of  35 
patients  who  assigned  a  period  to  their  suffenngs^  14  named 
a  variable  number  of  hours  less  than  twelve ;  with  them 
"  four  or  five/'  ''  seven  or  eight/'  ''  several  hours/'  "  re- 
mainder of  the  day,"  are  common  expressions.  Nearly  the 
same  number,  13,  mentioned  twelve  hours  or  "  all  day"  as 
the  usual  duration,  and  3  specified  twenty-four  hours.  In 
the  remaining  5  the  attacks  lasted  more  than  a  day,  mostly 
two  or  three,  with  remissions  and  exacerbations.  This  is  a 
common  feature  of  the  catamenial  type  of  megrim  in  women. 
Leaving  these  last  out  of  consideration  this  gives  us  an 
average  duration  of  about  10  hours,  which  agrees  closely 
with  that  assigned  by  Calmeil  and  Tissot.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  latter  observer  states  there  is  no  fixed 
time  for  the  duration  of  an  attack,  he  is  referring  to  different 
individuals ;  yet  even  among  them  I  should  say  that  periods 
of  12  hours  and  about  half  that  time,  respectively,  are 
tolerably  constant,  and  that  in  the  same  individual,  when  a 
frequent  or  habitual  sufferer,  approximately  the  same  dura- 
tion is  very  closely  maintained ;  this  indeed  Tissot  seems 
to  imply,  for  he  says  "  the  affection  follows  a  nearly  uniform 
course  in  each  individual."  I  should  add,  that  when  the 
attack  is  very  incomplete,  when  it  consists,  for  example,  in 
the  affection  of  sight  only,  it  will  be  very  much  shortened, 
and  occupy  no  longer  than  the  same  phenomena  do  in  the 
complete  paroxysm. 

To  the  same  paroxysmal  character  belongs  the  occasional 
abrupt  termination  of  the  attack  in  a  species  of  crisis. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  frequent ;  with  the  majority 


•  *'  TrtdU  de«  Nerfs."  &c.,  p.  386.  Lebert  says, "  Die  eigentliche  Heftigkeit 
der  Sohmerzen  daiiert  in  der  Rcsel  nar  wemge  Stiinden,  meistens  aber  ist 
erst  nach  8 — 12  Stunden  der  Anudl  so  weit  vorilber,  dass  bei  ertraglichen 
Schmerzen  Beschaftigung  moelich  wird.  Inderaen  ist  gewohnlicb  erst  nacb 
24  Standen  und  zuweilen  nocn  spater  die  letzte  Unb^iagUdikeit  des  Anfalls 
▼er8ohwTmden.'*'iraiMi6iu^  der  Prak.  Med,,  vol.  ii.  p.  570.     Ed.  1880. 
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of  patients  the  seizure  subsides  gradually^  generally  termi- 
nating at  night.  With  a  limited  number^  however^  a  very 
short  sleep^  even  half  an  hour  or  less^  will  completely  dissi- 
pate an  attack ;  a  powerful  mental  emotion  may  have  the 
same  effect^  or  a  critical  evacuation.  In  this  way  vomiting 
will  sometimes  cut  short  a  paroxysm ;  this  has  been  sup- 
posed;  on  the  humoral  and  gastric  theories^  to  depend  on  the 
discharge  which  it  produces  of  some  irritating  matter  from 
the  stomach;  we  shall  see  by  and  by  that  a  different 
explanation  may  be  given.  Calmeil  observes  :  "  We  have 
already  said  that  vomiting  sometimes  terminates  a  migraine. 
An  abundant  flow  of  tears  occasionally  does  the  same^  or  an 
abundant  excretion  of  urine.  Sometimes  hemicrania  is 
terminated  by  an  abundant  perspiration  from  the  feet^  hands^ 
half  of  the  face^  or  by  a  nose-bleedings  a  spontaneous 
arterial  hsemorrhage,  or  a  mucous  flux  from  the  nose.'^''^ 

Tissot  refers  to  several  cases  in  illustration  of  these  points, 
and  he  also  mentions  the  case  of  one  of  his  patients  with 
whom  the  attack  never  completely  terminated  without 
vomitings  and  if  this  could  not  be  produced  the  paroxysm 
was  indefinitely  prolonged,  and  she  was  not  completely  free 
from  suffering  throughout  the  ensuing  interval.f  1  have 
myself  known  one  instance  in  which  the  termination  by  tears 
sometimes  occurred,  and  that  not  in  an  hysterical  subject, 
but  I  consider  such  cases  very  rare  and  quite  exceptional. 

But  even  without  anything  of  a  critical  character  the 
abrupt  transition  from  intense  suffering  to  perfect  health  in 
this  malady  is  very  remarkable.  A  man  of  high  in- 
tellectual attainments  in  the  prime  of  an  active  life,  perhaps 
a  literary  man,  a  barrister,  a  member  of  parliament,  finds 
himself,  with  little  or  no  warning,  completely  disabled,  the 
victim  of  intense  bodily  pain,  mental  prostration,  and  per- 
haps hallucinations  of  sense  or  idea ;  the  slightest  light  or 
noise,  the  taste,  smell,  or  bare  idea  of  food,  the  exercise  of 
the  senses  or  of  any  connected  thought,  are  alike  intolerable 


**  Diet  de  MM."  (par  Addon),  Art  Migraine,  p.  6. 
t  **  Traits  dee  Nerfs,*'  p.  385. 
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or  impossible,  and  in  this  state  he  remains  the  greater  part 
of  tlie  day;  and  yet  towards  its  close^  perhaps  after  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  he  awakes  a  di£ferent  being,  in  possession  of  all 
his  faculties,  and  able  to  join  an  evening  entertainment,  to 
get  up  a  brief,  or  take  part  in  a  debate. 

Or  to  take  another  very  common  case :  A  young  woman 
in  the  enjoyment  of  otherwise  excellent  health,  well  nourished, 
cheerful  and  active,  the  life  perhaps  of  her  family  circle, 
appears  in  the  morning,  once  in  every  two  or  three  weeks,  a 
perfectly  altered  being,  with  a  pale  inanimate  face,  dull 
lustreless  eyes,  and  with  all  her  usual  cheerfulness  departed, 
and  so  remains  throughout  the  day  in  a  state  of  chronic 
nausea  and  corresponding  mental  and  bodily  dejection  to 
which  use  alone  has  made  her  resigned ;  and  yet  the  fol- 
lowing morning  she  will  be  her  former  self  again  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred ;  and  thus  she  may  continue  to  live 
two  distinct  lives,  as  it  were,  perhaps  for  a  long  series  of 
years. 

Periodicity, — Megrim  then  is  clearly  a  paroxysmal  and 
intermittent  affection,  but  is  it  also  a  periodical  one?  Is 
there  any  regularity  in  the  return  of  the  paroxysms  ?  If 
we  compare  different  cases  one  with  another  we  shall  find 
every  variety  in  the  length  of  the  intervals,  from  days  to 
mouths ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  same  case 
a  very  striking  regularity  is  often  observed.  Thus  looking 
to  our  table  of  cases  we  see  at  once  that  with  many  patients 
the  seizures  return  every  fortnight,  with  others  every 
month,  every  two  months,  and  so  on ;  indeed  for  this 
reason  headaches  of  this  kind  are  frequently  spoken  of  by 
patients  or  their  friends  as  "  periodical  headaches/'  On  the 
other  hand  we  may  notice  many  cases  in  which  the  inter- 
vals are  uncertain  and  variable. 

Tissot  has  expressed  himself  very  decidedly  on  this  point. 
After  remarking  that  the  complaint  usually  pursues  a 
uniform  course  in  the  same  individual,  he  continues :  "  With 
many  women  migraine  recurs  every  month  before  and  some- 
times after  the  catamenia;  with  other  women  and  many 
men  it  recurs  at  longer  intervals,  eight,  nine,  or  ten  times  a 
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year.  True  migraines  which  recur  ofbener  thau  three  times 
a  month  or  less  than  four  times  a  year  are  rare.^'  ''  Mi- 
graine is  often  very  regular  both  as  to  the  time  of  its  return 
and  the  duration  of  the  attack.  I  have  often  seen  it  return 
every  three  months^  every  mouthy  or  every  fortnight.^'* 
He  also  refers  to  a  case  in  which  the  attack  returned  every 
Monday  with  the  greatest  regularity;  but  it  should  be 
observed  that  an  exact  periodicity  of  this  kind  is  scarcely 
that  for  which  we  contend^  and  one  is  tempted  to  suspect 
that  the  diet  or  engagements  of  the  preceding  day  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  Elsewhere,  speaking  of  other 
headaches,  he  says :  '^  I  have  never  seen  any  which  had 
such  an  exact  regularity,  such  a  perfect  uniformity,  such  a 
constant  duration  as  characterize  migraine.'^f 

Dr.  Fothergill,  whose  preconceptions  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  disease  in  some  accidental  disorder  of  the  digestive 
oi^ans  were  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  fact  of  a 
periodical  recurrence,  expresses  himself  thus  on  this  point : — 
*'  The  returns  are  very  irregular,  as  must  be  the  case,  since 
the  disease,  for  the  most  part,  proceeds  from  accidental 
causes.'^  But  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  the  very 
next  sentence  he  bears  an  apparently  unconscious  testimony 
to  that  very  kind  of  approximate  periodicity  for  which  we 
contend  : — '^  Some  have  it,'^  he  says,  "  every  two  or  three 
days,  some  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  others  in  as  many 
months,  and  some  seldomer.^^t  Here,  then,  while  great 
variations  in  the  length  of  the  intervals  in  di£ferent  cases 
are  pointed  out,  a  degree  of  regularity  is  distinctly  admitted 
in  the  same  individual,  which  exactly  accords  with  the 
general  experience. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  says  of  periodical  headache,  (and  he 
is  referring  particularly  to  a  gouty  variety  of  megrim  to  be 
considered  hereafter), — "  The  equality  of  time  often  observed. 


♦  "Traits  des  Nerfe"  (Bayle's  edit.),  pp.  384,  386. 
t  Idem,  p.  392.      Lebert  says,  "  Anfalle  der  Art  wiederholen  sich  bei 
den  Einen  selten,  kaum  einige  im  Jahr,  bei  Audem  in  jedem  Monat,  oin 
oder  mehrere  Male,  zeitenweise  sogar  wocheDtlich,"  op.  cit.  p.  571* 

+  •*  Works,"  4to,  p.  697. 
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even  when  the  intervals  extend  to  two  or  three  weeks^  or 
yet  longer^  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  these  cases^  and 
denotes  a  cause  specific  in  its  nature  and  uniform  in  its 
operation.  I  have  known  instances  where  intermittent 
headaches  have  occurred  during  the  greater  part  of  a  pro- 
tracted life.  More  firequently^  however^  it  happens  that 
they  afiect  especially  certain  periods  of  life ;  in  this^  as  in 
many  other  circumstances,  showing  a  singular  relation  to 
the  disordered  action  of  the  gouty  constitution/'*  M. 
Piorry  also  notices  the  periodicity  of  megrim,  but  he 
speaks  of  it  as  exhibited  by  a  very  limited  number  of  cases. 
"  The  return  of  the  seizure  is  variable.  In  a  great  many 
cases  it  occurs  when  patients  expose  themselves  to  the 
influence  of  the  aforesaid  exciting  causes,  and  then  only. 
With  some  the  affection  is  periodical,  and  returns  every 
eight  days,  every  month,  every  three  months ;  with  others 
there  is  no  certainty  about  its  returns.'' t 

According  to  my  experience  the  regular  cases  are  more 
numerous  than  the  irregular  ones.  Out  of  43  cases  in 
which  the  inquiry  was  made,  I  find  a  definite  period  of 
recurrence  stated  by  35  patients,  the  remaining  8  said  the 
returns  were  variable  or  irregular.  Among  the  regular 
cases  fortnightly  and  monthly  intervals  predominate.  Thus 
in  9  of  the  35  cases  above  referred  to,  the  attacks  returned 
once  a  fortnight,  and  in  12  once  a  month ;  while  intervals 
of  firom  two  to  three  months  prevailed  in  7.  The  re- 
maining 7  comprise  exceptionally  long  or  short  periods. 

A  change  of  intervals  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  same 
individual  during  the  increase  or  decline  of  the  malady,  but 
even  then  approximately  the  same  period  is  often  maintained 
for  a  length  of  time.  Tissot  refers  to  a  case  of  this  sort : 
'^  I  have  seen  another  patient  engaged  in  a  sedentary  and 
studious  kind  of  life,  who  had  also  suffered  from  migraine 
firom  a  child,  the  attacks  occurred  first  at  distant  intervals. 


*  "  Medical  Notes  and  Beflectioiu,**  Chap.  xxii.  "  On  morbid  actions  of 
an  intermittent  kind,"  p.  330.     £d.  1839. 

t  *'M6moire  sur  Tune  des  a£fection8,"  &o.  **Du  Proc^6  Op^ratoire," 
&c.,  p.  413.    Paria,  183& 
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then  became  more  frequent^  and  recurred  for  some  years 
every  months  then  every  fifteen  days^  then  every  eight  days^ 
and  even  more  frequently  still/'* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  then^  I  thinks  that  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  instances  there  is  a  certain  kind  of 
periodicity :  when  however  we  question  the  patients  rather 
more  closely  we  find  the  regularity  of  return  is  not  exacts 
like  that  of  ague  fits^  but  only  approximate ;  there  are  fre- 
quent variations  in  both  directions  from  the  stated  interval, 
differing  in  degree  in  different  cases.  It  is  common  to 
hear  such  expressions  as  these  from  patients,  '^  K  I  have 
not  had  an  attack  for  three  weeks  I  am  then  certain  to  have 
one  before  many  days  -"  in  the  same  way,  after  an  attack, 
they  are  pretty  sure  of  being  free  for  some  time.  Acci- 
dental circumstances,  such  as  those  to  which  M.  Piorry 
alludes^  appear  in  fact  to  have  a  variable  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  seizures ;  and  it  is  when  the  patient  is  not 
exposed  to  such  disturbing  causes,  and  the  malady  follows 
its  natural  course^  that  the  periodical  tendency  is  most  dis- 
tinctly apparent.  The  kind  and  degree  of  influence 
which  these  occasional  causes  exert  will  form  the  subject  of 
our  next  section.  I  will  only  observe  here,  that  their 
power  of  deranging  the  natural  periodicity  is  limited ;  in 
a  well-marked  case  they  only  operate  near  the  period  of  spon- 
taneous recurrence;  thus,  Du  Bois  Reymond  observes  of 
his  own  case — "  For  some  time  after  an  attack,  I  may 
expose  myself  with  impunity  to  certain  influences  which 
before  would  infallibly  have  induced  a  seizure.'^f 

Another  feature  of  these  headaches,  closely  connected 
with  that  of  periodicity,  is  a  sort  of  compensation  which  is 
sometimes  observed  between  the  severity  of  a  seizure  and 
the  degree  of  immunity  which  precedes  or  follows  it.  I 
cannot  better  illustrate  this  point  than  by  quoting  the  words 
of  one  of  my  patients  (Miss  M.,  No.  44).     This  lady,  with 


•  "  Traits  dea  Nerfs,"  &a,  p.  385. 
+  "  Eine  gewisse  Zeit  nach  dem  Anfedl  kann  ich  mich  un^troft  Schad- 
lichkeiten  aussetzen,   die    ihn    mir  vorher   unfehlbar  wUraen    zugezogen 
habeii."—il rc^.  /Br  Anai,  u.  Pkya,,  p.  461.     1860. 
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whom  the  attacks^  in  the  absence  of  any  disturbing  causes^ 
recurred  with  tolerable  regularity  every  fortnight^  after 
observing  that^  when  unusually  delayed^  she  formerly  hoped 
they  were  about  to  leave  her^  but  was  invariably  disappointed 
by  the  speedy  occurrence  of  an  attack  more  severe  than 
usual^  added — "I  have  long  ceased  to  care  for  longer  in- 
tervals ;  I  know  that  I  have  a  certain  quantity  of  suffering 
which  I  must  go  through^  however  it  is  broken  up  or  divided^ 
and  I  would  as  soon  have  it  regularly  as  not/' 

Lastly^  there  are  many  instances  of  megrim  in  which  the 
original  or  hereditary  tendency  is  feeble  and  the  complaint 
latent^  and  it  is  only  perhaps  for  a  short  period  of  life^  a 
year  or  two  or  less^  under  certain  circumstances^  such  as 
those  already  mentioned  at  page  27,  which  produce  a 
chronic  depression  or  irritation  of  the  nervous  system^  that 
the  malady  shows  itself^  to  disappear  again  when  these  are 
removed.  Now^  as  might  be  expected,  there  is  often  less 
regularity  in  the  returns  of  the  paroxysms  in  these  cases^ 
more  particularly  when  they  are  subsiding^  and  a  greater 
dependence  on  accidental  exciting  agencies. 

Exciting  and  Accessory  Causes. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  in  those  cases  where 
megrim  shows  a  well-marked  tendency  to  a  regular  or 
periodical  recurrence,  this  periodicity  may  be  disturbed 
within  certain  limits,  and  the  accessions  in  some  instances 
accelerated  and  in  others  retarded,  by  the  presence  or 
absence  respectively  of  certain  accidental  circumstances  or 
bodily  states,  which  act  as  exciting  or  determining  causes 
of  the  seizures. 

Where  the  constitutional  predisposition  is  present  in  a 
fully  developed  form  and  of  a  well-marked  hereditary  type, 
these  accidental  circumstances  are  not  at  all  essential  to  its 
manifestation,  and  the  seizures  will  occur  whether  they  are 
present  or  not ;  but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  when  the 
predisposition  is  originally  feeble  or  latent,  and  when  it  is 
waning  or  declining  in  force,  the  influence  of  these  secondary 
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agencies  becomes  much  more  apparent  and  important^  and 
may  make  all  the  difference  to  the  patient  between  frequent 
suffering  and  comparative  immunity. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  great  difference  exhibited  in  different 
cases  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  causes  which  thus  deter- 
mine the  seizures,  as  well  as  in  the  degree  of  their  influence ; 
and  in  some  instances  at  least  their  operation  would  seem  to 
depend  on  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual. 

Among  these  exciting  causes  we  may  reckon  three  which 
seem  to  have  some  claim  to  be  regarded  as  more  widely 
influential  than  the  rest,  so  far  at  least  as  we  may  judge  from 
the  accounts  of  patients  (whose  inferences  are  by  no  means 
always  trustworthy)  and  the  generally  received  opinions  in 
the  matter.  These  are :  Gastric  disorder,  the  Catamenial 
period  in  women,  and  Emotional  disturbance. 

"  It  has  been,'^  says  Romberg,  "  a  prevailing  error  since 
Tissot^s  time  to  attribute  too  much  influence  to  disturbances 
of  the  digestive  organs  in  predisposing  to  the  malady ;  they 
and  mental  affections  are,  however,  the  most  common 
exciting  causes.'^*  This,  as  we  shall  see,  is  very  much  borne 
out  by  the  cases  we  have  collected ;  but  Romberg  does  but 
scant  justice  to  Tissot,  who,  however  much  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  an  exclusively  gastric  theory  of  megrim,  was  a  trust- 
worthy observer,  and  often  records  facts  which  rather  tell 
against  that  view.  So  here  he  observes — ''  Migraine  gene- 
rally attacks  people  at  all  seasons,  at  all  times,  and  any 
hour;  it  is  independent  of  those  accidental  causes  which 
produce  simple  headaches ;  and  when  the  attacks  recur  very 
regularly,  the  patient  experiences  no  inconvenience  in  the 
interim.^'  To  this,  however,  he  immediately  adds  this  im- 
portant qualification — *•  But  with  those  who  have  delicate 
nerves  an  attack  is  sometimes  occasioned,  as  simple  head- 
ache, by  heated  rooms,  cold  feet,  wine,  smells,  some  kinds 
of  food,  and  particularly  acid  ingesta.^'t  And  again — '^  In 
this  way  we  can  understand  how  some  kinds  of  food,  drinks. 


♦  "  Difieasos  of  the  Nervous  System"  (Syd.  Soc),  p.  177- 
+  **  Trait6  des  Nerfs,"  &c.,  p.  386. 
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movements^  inactivity,  over-exposure  to  the  sun,  passions, 
especially  anger  and  vexation,  have  necessarily  a  marked 
influence,  except  in  cases  of  such  strong  temperaments  as 
are  unaffected  by  any  such  accidental  agencies.  The  changes, 
too,  to  li^hich  women  are  liable,  both  in  the  uterine  func- 
tions and  in  those  of  the  nervous  system,  at  the  menstrual 
period,  render  the  recurrence  of  migraine  at  that  period 
very  natural/'* 

Tissot  therefore  himself,  whatever  his  followers  may  have 
done,  and  notwithstanding  some  inconsistencies  in  his  views, 
to  be  considered  hereafter,  clearly  recognised  much  for 
which  we  also  contend,  namely,  a  morbid  susceptibility  of 
the  nerves  as  well  as  a  focus  of  irritation  in  the  stomach ; 
and  he  takes  account  of  various  exciting  and  accessory 
causes  besides  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  complaint, 
whatever  his  notions  of  the  latter  may  have  been. 

The  same  essential  facts  with  regard  to  the  nature  and 
influence  of  such  causes  were  long  since  set  forth  by  old 
Willis  in  his  treatise  on  Cephalalgia,  which  includes  megrim. 
After  having  stated  "  an  evil  or  weak  constitution  of  the 
parts,''  ''  sometimes  innate  and  hereditary,"  to  be  the  chief 
predisposing  cause  of  the  malady,  he  adds — ^'  But  further, 
an  irritation  in  some  distant  member  or  viscera  is  some- 
times the  occasion,  and  in  a  sense  the  cause  of  the  head- 
ache.^t  This  he  afterwards  illustrates  by  reference  to  cases 
where  the  attacks  were  determined  by  gastric  disorder  and 
by  the  catamenial  period  ;  the  latter,  he  says,  "  recur 
monthly  at  the  commencement  or  termination  of  the  men- 
strual discharge."  In  the  case  of  a  lady  which  he  has 
recorded  at  length,  who  bad  suffered  from  childhood,  gene- 
rally every  three  weeks  or  month  for  twenty  years,  from 
headache  of  the  true  megrim  type,  he  observes  that  the 
seizures  would  sometimes  occur  spontaneously,  but  more 
often  on  some  trivial  occasion ;  and  he  afterwards  mentions 
as  accessory  causes,  '^  changes  of  season,  atmospheric  states, 


•  •*  Traits  des  Nerft,"  &c.,  p^390. 
t  Thos.  Willis,  M.D.,  ' '  De  anima  Brutorum,"  &c.  '*  Cephalalgise  curatio, 
cap.  i.  p.  247.     12mo,  Amstel.,  1674. 
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the  great  aspects  of  the  sun  and  moon,  violent  passions,  and 
errors  in  diet/'* 

Taming  now  to  our  table  of  cases  I  find  gastric,  "bilious/' 
or  intestinal  disorder,  or  some  kind  of  food,  set  down  as  the 
exciting  cause  of  megrim  in  7  cases ;  the  catamenial  period 
is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  attacks  also  by  7  patients, 
and  emotion  in  the  form  of  anger,  vexation,  or  simple 
excitement  by  6,  and  intellectual  exertion  by  5  more.  Six 
mentioned  muscular  exertion  or  travelling,  and  4  stated  that 
their  attacks  always  commenced  in  sleep  or  that  they  awoke 
with  them.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  that  in  these 
cases  the  seizures  only  occurred  in  consequence  of  the 
assigned  causes,  but  that  they  more  or  less  frequently  ap- 
peared to  do  so.  Several  attributed  their  attacks  now  to 
one  of  these  causes  and  now  to  another,  and  one  lady  in 
whom  they  were  catamenial  told  me  she  hardly  knew 
which  to  blame  most  her  stomach  or  womb  for  the  suffering 
she  experienced  in  her  head.  In  16  no  mention  was  made  of 
any  determining  causes,  though  it  would  not  be  safe  to  infer 
their  absence,  and  14  more  afSrmed  that  there  were  none ;  of 
these  last,  6  stated  that  the  returns  Observed  regular  periods. 

It  thus  appears  that  our  analysis  confirms  the  opinions  of 
Tissot,  Romberg,  and  others,  who  have  indicated  gastric 
disorder,  the  catamenial  function,  and  mental  influences 
among  the  principal  exciting  causes  of  the  seizures,  and  that 
to  these  we  ought  to  add  some  forms  of  muscular  exertion, 
posture,  or  motion,  as  almost  as  e£Scacious.  It  will  be 
seen  however,  that  the  number  of  cases  in  which  any  one  of 
these  causes  was  assigned,  even  as  the  occasional  excitant  of 
attacks,  form  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole;  and 


*....**  Capitia  doloribus,  interdum  sponte,  ac  Bsejnus  h  levi  quaWn 
occasione  oriri  solitis."  **01iin  paroxysmi  non  nisi  occasionaliter  aoceniti, 
rar5  intra  viginti  dies,  aut  mensem.**  ''Insuper  ob  plures  occasiones,  sen 
causae  evidentes  (cnjnsmodi  sunt  anni  ac  aerie  mutationes,  solis  ac  lun» 
aspectuB  maffni,  passiones  violcntsB  ac  errata  in  victu)."    leUm,  p.  282. 

What  Willis  may  mean  by  the  **  great  aspects  of  the  sun  and  moon"  is  not 
ver^  clear ;  but  exposure  to  a  hot  sun  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as  an 
exciting  cause  of  Megrim,  and  the  idea  of  the  moon  as  determining  the 
recurrence  of  periodical  complaints,  however  absurd,  is  barely  yet  an 
exploded  doctrine.    See  "Sieveking's  Epilepsy,"  p.  42. 
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especially  that  they  lend  no  countenance  to  that  view  which 
refuses  to  look  beyond  an  accidental  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  complaint. 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  each  of  the  foregoing  causes 
a  little  more  particularly.     And  first  with  regard  to 

Gastric  and  Intestinal  Disorder. — So  deeply  rooted  with 
the  general  public  is  the  notion  that  most  headaches  of  this 
class  are  produced  by  this  cause^  and  especially  by  the 
irritation  which  is  assumed  to  arise  from  the  presence  of 
bile^  either  excessive  in  quantity  or  bad  in  quality^  strength- 
ened as  this  conviction  is  in  the  minds  of  many  sufferers 
by  the  retching  and  consequent  discharge  of  bile  which 
often  attend  the  attacks^  that  the  greatest  caution  is  neces- 
sary in  accepting  statements  which  such  persons  make  on 
this  subject^  and  especially  the  loose  and  conventional 
expressions  they  constantly  employ  in  speaking  of  their 
complaints.  Thus^  in  five  or  six  at  least  of  the  cases  of 
which  I  have  preserved  memoranda^  the  patients  referred  to 
their  attacks  as  ''  bilious^^'  or  in  some  way  connected  with 
bile.  P.  T.  (No.  17)  distinguished  her  later  and  worse 
seizures  from  the  simpler  "  Bilious  Headaches  "  from  which 
she  formerly  suffered.  W.  R.  (No.  2),  in  describing  his 
complaint^  said — *'  Bilious  attacks  I  used  to  call  them,  but 
they  are  something  much  worse  now.'^  R.  S.  (No.  24) 
"  always  fancied  her  attacks  were  bilious,  and  formerly  took 
medicine  with  that  view,  but  without  much  benefit.^'  So 
also  the  father  of  Mr.  S.  (No.  47),  and  Mr.  S.  himself  (No. 
46),  considered  their  attacks  "bilious.^'  J.  M.  (No.  52) 
said,  "  Bilious  food,  such  as  a  quantity  of  butter,  would 
bring  on  an  attack;''  and  another  patient,  C.  J.  (No.  58), 
also  mentioned  '^  bilious  food,  such  as  pork,''  as  an  occasional 
cause.  It  is  evidently  most  important  to  distinguish  what 
is  circumstantial  from  what  is  merely  inferential  in  such 
statements.  The  question  how  far  Bile  can  be  regarded 
as  the  real  cause  of  megrim  will  be  discussed  hereafter  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  various  theories  which  have  been 
framed  to  account  for  this  malady. 

The  evidence,  however,  of  skilled  witnesses,  who  h»vo 
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been  themselves  both  patients  and  observers^  leaves  us  no 
room  to  doubt  that  gastric  or  intestinal  derangement  is 
sometimes  the  immediate  forerunner  of  an  attack^  and  that 
certain  articles  of  diet  occasionally  act  as  exciting  causes  of 
the  seizures.  Dr.  Fothergill  says  ^'  he  has  had  some  little 
experience  of  the  complaint  himself^  and  his  opinion  is  that 
the  disease  proceeds  from  some  inattention  to  diet,  in 
kind  or  quantity  or  both.^'  He  gives  a  list  of  articles  which 
he  has  found  particularly  efficacious  in  producing  it: — 
'^  Melted  butter,  fat  meats^  spices,  meat  pies,  hot  buttered 
toast,  and  malt  liquors  when  strong  and  hoppy.'^  After- 
wards he  adds,  '^  from  many  incontestible  proofs  that  butter 
in  considerable  quantity  is  injurious^  it  is  less  used  in  many 
families.  Nothing  more  speedily  and  effectually  gives  the 
Sick-headache,  and  sometimes  within  a  few  hours.''*  One 
gentleman,  a  most  intelligent  member  of  our  profession, 
who  had  suffered  all  his  life  from  this  complaint,  but  other- 
wise enjoyed  excellent  health,  told  me  that  for  thirty  years 
or  more  he  could  never  take  the  smallest  quantity  of  wine 
(and  he  mentioned  the  sacramental  wine  as  an  instance),  nor 
eat  the  least  fragment  of  burnt  pastry,  without  infallibly 
producing  a  headache.  In  a  very  typical  case  of  megrim 
by  Dr.  Parry  (No.  50),  in  which  all  the  phenomena  were 
well  developed,  the  attacks  were  said  to  have  come  on 
'^  After  considerable  uneasiness  in  her  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  commonly  after  unusual  costiveness-^'t 

On  the  other  hand,  the  statements  of  many  trustworthy 
witnesses  in  this  matter  are  of  a  much  more  qualified  kind^ 
and  lend  but  a  very  hesitating  support  to  the  prevalent 
notions  regarding  the  influences  in  question,  of  which  the 
efficacy  has  no  doubt  been  enormously  overrated.  Du 
Bois  Beymond  says  of  his  attacks,  that  ^^  in  general  they 
are  preceded  by  constipation ;''  but  then  he  also  tells  us 
that  they  occurred  every  three  or  four  weeks  with  con- 
siderable regularity,  and  that  various  exciting  causes  would 


•  "Works,"  4to,  pp.  697-603. 
t  '*  Unpublished  Writings,"  vol.  i.  p.  465. 
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produce  an  attack^  but  only  towards  the  period  of  natural 
recurrence.  Dr.  Pany^  speaking  of  his  own  attacks  of 
purely  blind  megrim,  says — '^  They  seemed  evidently  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  the  stomach,  for  though  they 
occurred  without  any  feeling  of  indisposition  at  the  time, 
either  there  or  elsewhere,  they  generally  went  off  with  a 
movement  in  the  stomach  producing  eructation.^'*  Of  one 
of  his  patients.  Miss  E.  A.  (No.  49),  he  says — "  It  appeared 
that  without  being  in  any  degree  dyspeptic,  anything  which 
disagrees  with  her  stomach  will  determine  an  attack ;  also 
violent  exercise.^'t  Dr.  K.  (No.  15),  "thinks  his  attacks 
have  been  occasionally  determined,  or  at  least  accompanied, 
by  some  disorder  of  the  bowels  or  departure  from  his  cus- 
tomary moderation  in  eating  and  drinking ;"  but  they  also 
occur  quite  independently  of  such  causes.  Mr.  S.  (No.  46) 
says,  with  respect  to  the  exciting  causes  of  his  attacks, 
which  have  been  of  a  very  formidable  type,  that  he  has 
known  them  brought  on  more  than  once  by  taking  too 
much  wine ;  also  by  anxiety  about  the  result  of  an  exami- 
nation, and  by  the  fatigue  and  exertion  of  travelling  all 
night.  He  adds — ^'  I  know  no  particular  article  of  diet 
which  will  produce  this  result.'^  S.  Br.  (No.  20),  with 
whom  the  paroxysms  were  of  a  characteristic  catamenial 
type,  nevertheless  remarked  that  "a  hearty  meal  would 
sometimes  produce  an  attack .'' 

Catamenial  Period. — Leaving  the  consideration  of  gastric 
disorder,  the  influence  of  the  catamenial  period  next 
requires  a  brief  notice.  Since  in  many  instances  megrim 
recurs  at  monthly  intervals  even  with  men,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  frequent  limitation  of  attacks  to  the 
catamenial  period  in  women  was  merely  accidental;  this, 
however,  is  clearly  not  the  case.  Thus  my  patient, 
Mrs.  N.  (No.  22),  who  inherited  the  complaint  from  her 
father,  and  whose  family  history  gave  other  evidence  of 
strong  neurosal  tendencies,  became  subject,  after  puberty,  to 
Bevere  attacks  of  megrim,  recurring  at  the  monthly  period. 


•    it 


Unpubliabed  WriiingB,**  vol.  i.  p.  567.  t  Idem,  p.  370. 
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generally  immediately  after  menstraation.  She  married  at 
twenty^  and  had  a  large  family ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
throughout  her  pregnancies  she  has  been  perfectly  free  from 
the  complaint^  which  has  invariably  returned  after  delivery. 
Another  patient^  S.  H.  (No.  19)^  with  whom  the  attacks 
were  catamenial^  stated  that  she  had  sometimes  menstruated 
every  fortnight,  and  then  the  megrim  had  been  fortnightly 
also.  Such  cases  exhibit  the  influence  of  this  cause  in  its 
true  light :  in  the  first  place,  we  see  that  it  is  merely 
accessory  to  a  pre-existing  constitutional  tendency ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  is  in 
some  way  essential  to  the  development  of  the  paroxysms 
in  the  individual. 

The  precise  time  at  which  the  catamenial  attack  occurs 
varies  in  difierent  cases.  One  of  our  oldest  English 
writers  on  megrim,  and,  like  so  many  others,  a  sufierer 
himself,  observes  : — "  In  women  who  are  subject  to  attacks 
of  this  malady  at  the  catamenial  period,  the  pain  does  not 
abate  until  the  uterine  discharge  appears."*  But  it  very 
often  occurs  in  the  middle  or  at  the  close  of  the  period. 
The  latter  was  the  case,  for  the  most  part,  with 
my  patient,  Mrs.  N.  Calmeil  merely  obser^'es — "  With 
females  the  attacks  of  migraine  often  coincide  with  the 
menstrual  periods /'t  and  Lebert,  that  with  women  the 
period  of  the  catamcnia  predisposes  to  the  seizures ;%  but 
Tissot  says,  "With  many  women  the  paroxysms  occur 
sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after  the  catamenia."^ 
Van  der  Linden,  who  has  devoted  a  whole  treatise  to  a 
history  and  commentary  on  a  case  of  catamenial  megrim, 
says  of  his  patient — "  She  was  attacked  every  month, 
generally  when  the  menstrual  flow  was  coming  on,  but 
sometimes  when  it  was  passing  ofi*,  with  a  singular  pain  in 
the  head,  of  a  hemicranial  kind,  in  the  temporal  region. 


•  J.  Fordyce,  M.D.,  "  Diasert.  de  Hemicrania."  1768.  Obsv.  xiv.,  "  In 
mulierihufl  hole  vitio  obnoxiis  redennte  menstrui  fluxiis  periodo,  redintegrari 
Bolet  Hemicrania,  quae  non  prios  recedit  quam  catamenia  effloxerint."' 

t  •*  Diet,  de  M6d."  (par  Adelon),  Art.  Mig.,  p.  6. 

t  "  Handbnch  der  Prak.  Med.,"  ii.  671.    §  •^Trait^  des  Nerft,"  p.  8S4. 
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fixed  and  lancinating,  sometimes  in  the  right  and  some- 
times in  the  left  side/^* 

Another  common  Tariety  is  where  a  succession  of 
paroxysms  occur  throughout  the  period^  as  in  the  following 
case  : — S.  Br.  (No.  20),  1864,  aged  thirty-one,  subject  to 
sick-headaches  four  years.  Has  one  brother  who  also 
suffers  from  sick-headaches.  Her  own  attacks  recur  every 
month  at  the  menstrual  period,  and  consist  of  several 
paroxysms  or  exacerbations,  extending  over  two  or  three 
days.  If  the  pain  reaches  a  certain  climax  of  intensity,  it 
is  followed  by  vomiting,  and  then  subsides.  The  last 
paroxysm  of  each  monthly  attack  always  ends  thus  in 
vomiting.     There  is  no  uterine  irregularity. 

Several  other  questions  suggest  themselves  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  uterine 
function,  of  which  the  discussion  will  be  better  deferred  to 
a  future  chapter. 

Mental  Emotion. — ^With  regard  to  emotional  condi- 
tions, we  have  already  seen  that  Romberg  and  Tissot 
recognised  these  in  general  terms  as  among  the  more 
influential  of  the  occasional  causes  of  megrim,  and  this  we 
shall  presently  find  to  be  further  confirmed  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  Symonds  on  headache.  We  have  also  had 
particular  illustrations  of  this  influence  among  the  cases 
recorded  in  the  opening  chapter.  Thus  Mr.  B.,  p.  11, 
included  "  any  sudden  emotion,  such  as  fright,^'  among  the 
immediate  causes  of  his  attacks,  and  A.  M.,  p.  6, 
regarded  ^^  any  considerable  mental  excitement  as  the  most 
certain  forerunner  of  her  sufferings.'^  Mr.  S.  (No.  46),  spe- 
cified '^  anxiety,  as  for  instance  about  college  examinations.'^ 
Miss  M.  (No.  44),  stated  that  any  serious  emotional  dis- 
turbance would  bring  on  a  seizure.  Of  a  very  severe 
attack  in  one  of  his  firiends.  Dr.  Airy  writes : — "  The  cause 


*  J.  A.  Van  der  linden,  **  De  Hemicrania  Menstnia,*'  p.  2.  "  Hmc  singulis 
mensibus,  sspius  instante  mensium  fluxu,  interdum  cessante,  corripitur 
sin^lari  capitis  dolore,  hemicrania,  circa  tempora,  nunc  in  dextra,  none  in 
sinistra  capitis  parte,  hierente  et  lancinante." 
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has  been  easily  recogaised  in  previous  anxiety  and  mental 
distress,  troublesome  letter-writing,  and  the  like/^*  Tissot 
says — The  passions,  especially  anger  and  vexation,  have 
this  effect,  and  he  refers  to  the  case  of  a  man  who  suffered 
from  a  violent  attack  of  megrim  whenever  he  got  into  a 
passion.  It  does  not  seem  in  fact  to  matter  much  what 
the  character  of  the  emotion  is,  provided  it  be  strongly  felt. 

Exertion  and  Fatigue, — There  are  some  other  occasional 
causes  of  megrim  which  we  have  akeady  indicated  as 
scarcely  less  influential  than  gastric  disorder,  emotion,  or 
the  catamcnial  period :  among  these  muscular  exertion  and 
fatigue  stand  first  in  order.  Lifting  heavy  weights  has 
been  more  particularly  mentioned  to  me  as  an  illustration 
by  several  patients;  thus  Miss  M.  said  that  '^ great 
exertion,  as  in  lifting  anything  heavy,  or  a  sudden 
effort  of  any  kind,''  would  bring  on  an  attack.  E.  L. 
(No.  3)  observed  that  "a  strain,  as  in  lifting,''  would 
provoke  a  seizure.  Mr.  B.,  whose  case  has  been  so 
often  referred  to,  made  a  similar  observation.  Dr. 
Parry's  patient.  Miss  E.  A.  (No.  49),  besides  anything 
which  disagreed  with  her  stomach  mentioned  "  violent 
exercise  "  as  an  occasional  cause  of  her  remarkable  seizures. 
So  also  R.  W.  (No.  27)  said  his  headaches  were  not 
at  all  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  food  be  took,  though 
they  were  sometimes  brought  on  by  *'  violent  exercise,  as 
running."  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  these  cases  the 
effect  is  due  to  the  venous  congestion  which  such  sudden 
and  violent  efforts  occasion  :  it  may  be  so ;  in  most  of  these 
cases  the  malady  was  hereditary  or  strongly  developed  and 
recurred  spontaneously  at  approximately  regular  periods, 
and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  such  a  cause  might  determine 
an  attack  already  due.  The  theory  which  would  make 
cerebral  congestion  to  be  the  fundamental  cause  of  megrim 
we  shall  consider  in  the  chapter  on  the  patiiology  of  the 
disease. 


*  **Plnl.  Trans.,'    1H70,  p.  2(11. 
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In  other  instances  the  attacks  appear  to  follow  prolonged 
exertion  and  to  depend  rather  on  the  fatigue  which  it  occa- 
sions. C.  J.  (No.  58)  stated  that  ''  anything  which  upset 
her,  such  as  much  exertion  and  fatigue,  as  from  a  hard 
day's  washing/^  would  proroke  an  attack.  Dr.  Wollaston 
traced  his  first  attack  of  hemiopsia  to  "over-fatigue/'  though 
for  the  next  he  was  "  unable  to  assign  any  cause  whatever, 
or  to  connect  it  with  any  previous  or  subsequent  indis- 
position.^'* Dr.  Parry,  whose  attacks  were  of  a  similar 
kind,  says — "  Violent  fatigue,  more  especially  when  accom- 
panied by  from  eight  to  ten  hours  fasting,  which  has  often 
happened  to  me,  sometimes  brings  them  on  •/'  and  he  also 
mentions  the  exhaustion  which  followed  a  smart  attack  of 
diarrhoea  as  having  produced  a  paroxysm.f  Dr.  Airy, 
another  sufferer  from  this  malady,  states  that  over-exercise 
may  bring  it  on.]:  So  Mr.  S.  told  me  that  "  muscular 
fatigue,  as  from  skating  all  day"  would  occasion  a 
paroxysm,  and  in  the  passage  already  quoted  he  says  that 
the  fatigue  of  travelling  all  night  would  have  the  same 
eflfect. 

Here  perhaps  we  are  right  in  regarding  the  effect  of 
travelling  as  due  to  the  fatigue  attending  it;  in  other 
patients  it  seems  to  operate  by  the  jarring  or  vibration  it 
occasions ;  one  lady  told  me  that  driving  over  a  London 
pavement  was  most  effectual  with  her.  But  in  a  third  class 
of  cases  the  mode  of  operation  appears  to  be  similar  to  that 
of  the  motion  of  a  close  carriage,  and  a  rapid  succession  of 
visual  impressions,  in  upsetting  the  sensorium  and  producing 
a  vertiginous  state  allied  to  sea  sickness.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  nature  of  the  influence  in  A.  M/s  case,  which 
has  been  already  given  in  the  first  chapter  {see  p.  6). 

Fasting. — In  the  passage  given  above  Dr.  Parry  refers 
to  the  fasting  state  as  tending  to  induce  his  hemiopic 
attacks ;  the  same  effect  has  been  observed  by  other  patients. 


•  "  Phil.  Trans.,"  1824,  p.  222. 
t  **  Unpublished  Wiitings,"  vol.  i.  p.  557.         t  "  PhU.  Trans.,"  1870. 
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Thus  Du  Bois  Reymond  says  of  his  megrim  that  the 
seizures  ^'most  frequently  followed  on  some  occasional 
cause^  such  as  prolonged  abstinence/^*  M.  Piorry  again, 
another  suflFerer,  observes — '^  Complete  deprivation  of  food 
for  some  hours  is  sufficient  with  some  people  to  induce  the 
'  bizarre '  lesion  to  which  the  name  of  hemicrania  or 
migraine  has  been  given/'t  Elsewhere  he  remarks — "  It 
is  generally  in  one  of  two  conditions  of  the  stomach  that 
the  malady  declares  itself:  namely,  when  full  of  food,  or 
when  hunger  is  considerable/^  and  he  gives  the  case  of  a 
man  thirty  years  of  age  who  was  liable  to  megrim  "  when- 
ever he  suffered  any  time  from  hunger /'J  It  may  be  that 
abstinence  co-operates  with  fatigue,  as  in  Dr.  Parry^s  case, 
exciting  megrim  by  the  exhaustion  it  produces  ,*  but  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think  with  M.  Piorry  that  hunger,  or 
the  state  of  innervation  on  which  the  sense  of  hunger 
depends,  is  the  real  cause,  operating  in  the  same  way  as  any 
other  powerful  impression  on  the  sensory  ganglia. 

Sleeping  and  Waking, — One  other  condition  is  suggested 
by  our  table  of  cases  as  favouring  the  occurrence  of  the 
seizures  in  some  individuals :  this  is  the  state  of  sleep, 
or  rather  perhaps  of  waking.  Four  of  the  patients  whose 
cases  are  included  in  the  table  stated  that  they  usually  awoke 
with  their  complaint,  but  my  own  unrecorded  experience 
would  lead  me  to  fix  this  as  a  much  more  common  com- 
mencement. Fothergill,  himself  a  sufferer,  says — ''  Those 
who  are  affected  with  sick-headache  most  commonly  describe 
it  in  this  manner :  that  they  awake  early  in  the  morning 
with  a  headache,  which  seldom  affects  the  whole  head,  but 
one  particular  part  of  it — most  commonly  the  forehead,  fre- 
quently over  one,  sometimes  over  both  eyes.^'§  Dr.  D wight, 
in  an  Essay  on  sick-headache,  to  which  I  shall  again  have 
occasion  to  refer,  observes — "  In  the  morning  when  the 
patient  first   awakes,   he   feels  a   pain   in  the  head,   &c." 


•  **  Archiv  fiir  Anat.  u.  Phys,"  1860,  p.  461. 

t  "  M^moire,"  &c.,  *'  Du  Proc^^  Op^ratoire,'^  &c.,  p.  397. 

X  Idem,  p.  400.  §  *'  Works,"  4to,  p.  697. 
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Du  Bois  Beymond  says  of  his  attacks  that  they  commence 
in  the  morning  on  waking  ;*  so  my  patient  C.  J.  (No.  58) 
stated  that  she  ^'generally  awoke  with  them.'*  Tissot 
again^  observes  of  one  of  his  patients — "  For  ten  or  twelve 
years  he  was  subject  to  seven  or  eight  attacks  of  migraine 
in  the  year :  they  seized  him  always  during  sleep  ;"f  and 
Labarraque  remarks  on  this  subject — ''  I  know  a  lady  who 
cannot  be  accidentally  awakened  before  her  customary 
hour  without  being  attacked.'^!  We  shall  presently  see 
that  the  observations  of  Dr.  Symonds  supply  a  remarkable 
addition  to  the  evidence  we  have  on  this  point.  It  is 
further  interesting  to  notice  that  Dr.  Airy  says  his  attacks 
sometimes  occur  in  the  nighty  and  then  he  has  had  an 
indistinct  consciousness  of  having  experienced  the  visual 
phenomena  in  his  sleep,  mixed  up  with  his  dreams^  and  he 
awakes  in  the  second^  or  headache  stage.  May  not  this  be 
the  reason  why  many  of  those  who  awake  early  in  the 
morning  with  their  headaches  seldom  experience  the  affec- 
tion of  sight  ? 

I  shall  not  here  attempt  any  explanation  of  this  influence 
of  sleep  in  the  case  of  megrim,  but  only  observe  that  it  is 
a  feature  common  to  several  neurosal  affections.  '^The 
transitions  from  sleeping  to  waking,  and  from  waking  to 
sleeping/^  says  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  "  are  peculiarly  apt  to 
determine  the  accession  of  nervous  disorders  ;"  and  he  cites 
the  instances  of  spasmodic  croup  in  infants,  and  epilepsy  in 
adults,  as  especially  liable  to  manifest  themselves  in  the 
evening  and  early  morning  sleep  respectively.  Spasmodic 
asthma  and  gout  furnish  other  examples. § 

Sensory  Impressions. — ^There  still  remain  to  be  noticed 
some  exciting  causes  of  megrim  which  do  not  make  any 
figure  in  our  table,  but  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  are 


*  *'  Ich  wache  dann  am  anderen  Moreen,  bei  gestdrtem  Gemeinge-fuhl, 
mit  einem  leisen  Sohmerz  in  der  rechten  Schlafengegend  auf,**  &c. — Arch.  f. 
Anal.  u.  Phys.,  1860,  p.  461. 

t  '*TraiW  des  Nerfs,"  Ac.  p.  384. 

t  "  Essai  sur  la  C'CDhalalgie  et  la  Micraine,"  p.  2''*. 

§  "  On  Diseases  ana  Derangements  of  the  Nervous  System,"  p.  258. 
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not  unfrequent  occasions  of  attacks  with  some  individuals. 
I  refer  to  various  circumstances  which  produce  a  powerful 
impression  oa^  or  require  a  prolonged  exercise  of,  the  organs 
of  seuse ;  such  are  glaring  lights^  loud  noises^  strong  odours^ 
foul  air^  and  the  like;  and  particularly  the  various  com- 
binations of  these  to  which  different  classes  of  people  are 
exposed  in  factories,  workrooms^  public  assemblies,  and  iu 
the  various  forms  of  what  is  called  sight-seeing.  Thus, 
my  patient  Miss  M.  (No.  44),  among  the  causes  provoking 
attacks  in  her  case,  instanced  '^  the  noise  and  excitement 
occasioned  by  a  large  party  of  people,  or  a  public  enter- 
tainment of  any  kind.'^  Du  Bois  Reymond  also  mentions 
"  a  fatiguing  evening  entertainment''  [einer  ermiidendeu 
Abendgesellschaft]    as   having  the  same  eflFect  with  him.* 

Some  of  these  influences  have  been  indicated  by  Tissot  in 
a  passage  already  quoted,  but  they  have  been  much  more 
explicitly  set  forth  by  M.  Labarraque.  "  It  is  certain,''  he 
observes,  ^^  that  all  those  causes  the  nature  of  which  is  such 
as  to  produce  a  little  over-excitation,  whether  of  the  nervous 
centres  themselves,  or  of  the  terminal  nervous  expansions  in 
the  organs  of  sense,  must  be  regarded  as  sufficient,  iu  the 
predisposed,  to  determine  an  accession  of  migraine.  Thus, 
prolonged  watching,  resistance  to  sleep,  the  being  awakened 
suddenly  and  sooner  than  usual,  by  denying  to  the  brain, 
already  fatigued  by  multifarious  impressions,  a  repose  which 
it  imperatively  demands,  often  occasion  a  migraine."  "  We 
all  know  that  it  is  not  every  one  who  can,  with  impunity, 
do  himself  the  pleasure  of  assisting  at  certain  theatrical 
representations  where  the  glory  of  France  is  daily  celebrated 
with  noise  and  smoke.  And  how  many  good  citizens  are 
there  not,  tried  patriots,  whom  the  threatening  of  a  migraine, 
infallibly  brought  on  by  the  unaccustomed  din  of  drums  and 
military  music,  forcibly  hinders  from  taking  part  in  our  civic 
fStes,  and  joining  their  companies  on  grand  review  days !" 

^^  The  sense  of  smell,  so  highly  developed  in  some  persons, 
often  becomes  an  occasion  of  migraines.     Nothing  is  more 


"  Archiv  fiir  Auat.  u.  Phys.,"  1860,  p.  461, 
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common  than  to  see  the  odours  of  spirits  of  turpentine^  of 
lilies,  of  the  essence  of  roses,  of  anise,  of  musk,  of  valerian, 
and  so  forth,  determine  violent  attacks  of  this  malady; 
flowers,  especially  those  which  exhale  a  strong  odour,  sweet 
or  not,  often  produce  the  same  eflfect.'^ 

M.  Labarraque  then  refers  to  animal  emanations  as  having 
a  like  influence  with  some  persons,  and  he  cites  the  case  of 
*^  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Academy,  one  of  the  mcfist 
brilliant  writers  which  medical  literature  possesses,  and  a 
hospital  physician,  who  cannot  take  part  in  a  post-mortem 
examination  without  being  instantly  seized  with  vomiting 
and  an  attack  of  migraine.  The  same  thing  happens  if  by 
any  chance  they  omit  thoroughly  to  ventilate  the  wards 
which  are  under  his  care  before  his  visit.  Constant  en- 
deavours, carried  out  with  the  utmost  perseverance  for 
many  years,  have  failed  to  remedy  this  most  unfortunate 
predisposition.  On  one  occasion  the  above  precautions 
were  not  taken  and  yet  he  was  in  no  way  inconvenienced  : 
that  day  they  had  watered  the  wards  with  some  slightly 
chlorinated  water.'^* 

M.  Piorry  has  especially  drawn  attention  to  the  influence 
which  any  circumstances  tending  to  tax  or  try  the  eyesight 
have  in  determining  migraine,  and  he  gives  two  or  three 
illustrations  from  his  own  knowledge  in  which  this  appeared 
to  be  the  case.  One  was  the  case  of  a  physician,  the  victim 
of  this  malady,  where  the  attacks  were  ordinarily  six  months 
apart,  but  if  he  attempted  to  read  on  a  full  stomach  he 
could  produce  an  attack  at  any  time  and  that  almost  in- 
stantly. Another  instance  was  that  of  two  young  women 
who  frequently  sat  up  late  at  ^ight  reading,  and  then  were 
repeatedly  attacked  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  daylight 
struck  on  their  eyes,  with  disordered  vision,  terminating  in 
migrainct  Dr.  Parry  also  records  a  case  of  hemicranial 
sick-headache  of  long  standing  where  the  paroxysms  were 
excited  by  the  "  incidence  of  strong  light,  or  the  attempt  to 


*  **  Eaaai  sur  la  O^pbalalgie  et  la  Migraine,"  pp.  25,  27-     Paris, 
t  "M^moire,"  &c.,  *'Du  Proc^d^  Op^ratoire,"  ftc,  pp.  407, 
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read  small  print/'*  Dr.  Airy  says,  the  attack  generally 
comes  on  in  his  case  while  the  eyes  are  engaged  with  trou- 
blesome reading.f 

We  have  seen  in  the  first  chapter  that  the  disorder  of 
sight,  whenever  it  occurs,  is  the  first  in  the  series  of  pheno- 
mena— that  is  to  say,  that  part  of  the  sensorium  concerned 
in  sight  is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  nerve-storm ; 
hence  it  need  excite  no  surprise  that  in  cases  like  those  of  M. 
Piorry  and  Dr.  Airy,  for  example,  where  the  visual  phenomena 
are  highly  developed,  anything  which  tries  the  sight  should 
determine  a  paroxysm.  Such  a  pathological  habit  indeed 
of  disturbance  through  this  channel  may  the  sensorium 
acquire  by  its  frequent  repetition,  that,  as  M.  Piorry  says  of 
himself  in  a  later  paper,  he  can  produce  the  phenomenon  of 
the  luminous  vibratory  circle  at  will  by  strongly  fixing  the 
sight  or  readiDg4  Quite  in  harmony  with  this  is  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Airy,  that  in  the  case  of  an  acquaintance 
of  his  the  attacks  have  been  occasionally  brought  on  by 
looking  at  a  striped  wall-paper  or  a  striped  dress  ;§  and 
•  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel,  a  sufferer  from  purely  visual 
megrim,  states,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Airy,  that  an  attack  was 
produced  in  him  by  allowing  the  mind  to  dwell  on  the 
description  of  the  appearances.  This  is  very  interesting, 
showing,  as  it  does,  that  the  same  kind  of  impression  on  the 
sensorium,  whether  arriving  through  channels  of  sense  or  idea, 
may  be  followed  by  the  same  result.  It  does  not  of  course 
follow  that  the  '  storm '  should  proceed  any  further  than 
the  ganglia  immediately  concerned ;  whether  it  does  so  or 
not  will  depend  on  the  stability  of  the  equilibrium  in  the 
remainder  at  the  time.  Some  further  suggestions  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  these  observations  will  be  given  in  con- 
nexion with  the  ocular  theory  of  megrim  which  M.  Piorry 
has  propounded. 

Meteorological  Influences, — I  ought  not  to  omit  to  notice 


•  "  Unpublished  Writings,"  vol.  i.  p.  663. 
t  "  PhU.  Trans.,"  1870,  p.  259. 
**Ck)mpte8  Rendus  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences,"  D^.  1859,  p.  987. 
§  "  Phil.  Trans,"  1870,  p.  262. 
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that  atmospheric  states^  changes  of  season  or  weather^ 
have  been  regarded  sometimes  as  exciting  and  sometimes  as 
accessory  causes  of  megrim.  I  have  not  myself^  as  far  as 
I  remember,  met  with  any  patients  who  have  connected 
their  sufferings  in  any  way  with  these  causes,  but  they  have 
been  frequently  noticed  by  others.  C.  Lepois  (No.  38) 
states  that  he  was  attacked  "  on  every  change  of  weather  -" 
Labarraque  places  atmospheric  conditions  among  the  '^  ex- 
ternal predisposing  causes/'  and  Tissot  among  the  "  remote 
causes ''  of  the  malady.  The  latter  observes — ^^  There  are 
atmospheric  states  in  which  the  appetite  is  much  diminished 
and  digestion  troublesome  ;  and  often  in  such  circumstances 
those  who  know  little  or  nothing  otherwise  of  migraine 
suffer  from  repeated  attacks."*  We  shall  see  immediately 
that  a  large  number  of  Dr.  Symonds's  patients  assigned 
meteorological  changes,  and  especially  thunderstorms,  as 
exciting  causes  of  their  headaches.  Dr.  Airy  says — '^  Several 
times  I  have  believed  the  attack  to  be  favoured  by  bad 
windy  weather,  for  the  reason  that  different  members  of 
my  family  have  been  affected  on  the  same  day  in  such  • 
weather,  though  unaware  of  the  synchronism  till  afterwards." 
'^  Sudden  changes  of  air  and  living  have  sometimes  seemed 
to  be  the  exciting  cau^e ;  on  one  occasion  some  years  ago, 
on  going  into  the  country  for  a  winter  holiday,  1  had  three 
or  four  attacks  in  the  first  two  days."t  So  Lebert  says 
that  many  are  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the  wind  ; 
and  the  attacks  of  megrim  are  particularly  frequent  and 
violent  in  Zurich  during  the  prevalence  of  south-westerly 
wind.J 

In  concluding  this  subject  of  the  exciting  causes  of 
megrim,  I  would  again  direct  attention  to  the  evidence 
collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Symonds,  as  to  the  most  frequent 
and  influential  of  the  occasional  causes  of  headache  when 
occurring  as  an  independent  affection ;  it  appears  to  corre- 


•  "TraiW  dea  Nerfs."  &c.,  p.  392.  +  **  PhU  Trans.,"  1870,  p.  259. 

X  '*  Auch  Ton  der  Richtung  des  Windes  bangt  mancbes  ab  ;  So  sind  in 
Zurich  die  Anfalle  der  Migrane  bci  berrscben  dem  SUdwest-wind  (Fobn) 
besondera  h&ufig  und  beftig." — Hamlbuck  der  Prak.  Afed.y  ii.  670. 
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spond  very  closely  with  that  which  has  now  been  adduced  in  the 
case  of  megrim.  He  shows  in  the  first  place  that  out  of  90 
patients  53  assigned  emotional  disturbance  as  one  of  the 
exciting  causes;  19  only  laid  the  blame  on  any  indiscretion 
in  diet,  and  these,  if  they  specified  any  at  all,  only  mentioned 
some  article  of  food  which  had  been  at  times  an  apparent 
cause  of  the  disturbance,  while  62  denied  that  diet  had  any 
influence;  12  only  affirmed  any  connexion  between  the 
attacks  of  headache  and  the  action  of  the  bowels,  while 
54  denied  that  any  such  existed.  Out  of  7^  females,  35 
referred  to  their  "  periodical  health ''  as  having  been  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  attacks.  Fatigue  was  re- 
ferred to  as  an  exciting  cause  by  32  out  of  the  90, 
without  any  question  having  been  put  on  that  point,  and 
48  mentioned  atmospheric  states  and  25  thunder;  43 
reported  that  the  attacks  set  in  early  in  the  day — mostly  on 
first  waking.* 

Accessory  Causes, — Hitherto  I  have  spoken  only  of  cer- 
tain influences  which  are  sufficient  with  some  persons  to 
determine  immediately  an  accession  of  their  malady :  but 
very  many  of  the  same  agencies,  and  some  others  not  in- 
cluded among  them,  also  operate  in  another  and  somewhat 
different  way.  This  is  not  by  any  sudden  and  transient 
impression  which  they  make  on  the  nervous  system, 
upsetting  its  equilibrium,  but  by  a  more  prolonged  opera- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  its  latent  morbid  tendencies 
are  developed,  or  those  already  in  action  intensified.  This 
they  seem  to  effect  in  an  indirect  way  by  deranging  nutrition, 
and  interfering  with  those  natural  alternations  of  activity 
and  repose,  and  that  equable  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  of 
body  and  mind  on  which  the  functional  stability  of  the 
nervous  system  so  much  depends.  They  are  thus  rather 
accessory  to  the  original  vice  of  that  system,  than  provo- 
cative of  the  paroxysms. 

Foremost  among  these  accessory  causes  must  be  reckoned 


•  "Gulstonian  Lectures,"  1858.— ifcrf.  Timu  and  Qaz.,  May  16,  1868. 
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exhausting  circumstances  of  any  kind.  It  is  an  axiom  in 
nervous  pathology  that  mobility  and  stability  are  inversely 
proportional;  hence  as  the  nervous  system  becomes 
enfeebled  so  much  the  more  liable  is  it  to  have  its  equi- 
librium upsety  and  any  inherent  proclivity  to  the  irregular 
development  and  discharge  of  nervous  force  promoted,  by 
disturbing  causes  which  would  otherwise  prove  inoperative. 
M.  Trousseau,  speaking  of  exhausting  circumstances,  such  as 
diarrhoea,  and  insufficiency  of  food,  as  a  cause  of  convul- 
sions in  children,  observes — "  There  is  nothing  in  this  to 
occasion  surprise,  when  we  reflect  on  the  great  physiological 
law,  that  in  proportion  as  the  nutritive  and  vegetative  func- 
tions are  feeble  and  languishing,  nervous  phenomena  are 
mobile,  exalted,  and  irregular — a  law  which  has  been  admi- 
rably formulated  in  this  simple  observation  of  Hippocrates — 
Sanguis  moderator  nervorum"^ 

In  this  way  it  happens  that  a  person  may  go  through  a 
great  part  of  his  life  without  being  aware  of  any  disposition 
to  megrim,  and  another  may  find  his  malady  very  bearable 
for  many  years,  until  some  such  circumstances  arise  as 
those  to  which  I  refer.  This  is  illustrated  by  one  of  Tissot^s 
cases  (No.  42),  where  a  severe  form  of  blind  megrim  appears 
to  have  been  first  developed  in  a  lady  from  the  fatigue  and 
anxiety  of  nursing  her  mother  through  a  long  illness. 
Many  of  those  instances  in  which  the  complaint  makes  its 
appearance  for  a  short  time  in  the  middle  of  life,  and  then 
disappears  again,  are  probably  of  this  kind.  Thus  also  I 
find  that  among  poor  women  with  a  predisposition  to 
megrim,  prolonged  lactation,  especially  if  associated  with 
poor  living,  (which  is  but  too  often  the  case,)  sometimes 
develops  and  always  increases  the  frequency  and  severity 
of  the  seizures.  This  was  the  case  with  my  patient,  F.  T. 
(No.  17) ;  her  megrim  had  taken  a  more  serious  form  ever 
since  her  marriage  ten  years  previously.  When  she  came 
to  me  at  the  hospital  she  was  much  exhausted  by  frequent 
child-bearing  and  prolonged  suckling,  and  this  had  produced 


*  **  Clinique  M^dicale,'*  {vur  A.  Trousseau,  torn.  ii.  p.  llfi.     18C5. 
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a  further  aggravation  of  her  malady^  which  was  relieved  by 
measures  adopted  with  this  view. 

The  case  of  J.  M.  (No.  52)  is  a  no  less  striking  illustration. 
This  patient  was  the  victim  of  a  well  marked  hereditary 
and  periodical  megrim  commencing  with  puberty^  not 
strictly  catamenial^  but  remarkable^  like  that  of  Mrs.  N., 
for  being  always  absent  during  pregnancy.  The  attacks 
had  invariably  returned  after  delivery,  and  been  unusually 
severe  during  nursing.  This  patient,  moreover,  always 
menstruated  profusely  while  suckling,  and  it  was  owing  to 
the  terrible  aggravation  of  her  malady  which  these  causes 
had  produced  that  she  came  to  me  for  advice.  She  im- 
proved considerably  after  weaning  her  infant,  and  taking 
iron  and  other  remedies  for  some  time.  Such  instances  as 
these  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 

Exhausting  discharges,  prolonged  indigestion,  disordered 
bowels,  and  whatever  tends  for  a  time  to  lower  the  standard 
of  health,  will  produce  an  a^ravation  of  the  complaint. 
W.  R,  (No.  2)  stated  that  his  attacks  were  more  frequent 
when  from  any  cause  his  general  health  was  impaired. 
E.  C.  (No.  1)  made  a  similar  remark,  and  was  then  sufiering 
from  debility  and  leucorrhoea. 

Dressmakers,  and  others,  compelled  to  work  far  into  the 
night,  often  for  weeks  together,  in  close  and  confined  rooms, 
frequently  make  a  like  complaint.  This  was  the  case  with 
my  patient  R.  S.  (No.  24).  She  had  sufiered  for  fifteen 
years  from  megrim,  but  otherwise  enjoyed  good  health,  her 
attacks  occurring  at  irregular  and  distant  intervals;  but 
when  she  came  to  me  she  had  been  much  overworked  in 
the  way  I  have  mentioned,  and  had  had  as  many  as  five 
attacks  in  the  previous  fortnight  of  a  formidable  cerebral 
type. 

Mental  exertion,  if  too  close  or  continuous,  and  especially 
if  attended  with  anxiety,  will  have  a  like  eflTect.  Thus, 
among  students — lads  at  school  and  young  men  at  college — 
the  malady  is  often  first  developed,  or  very  much  increased, 
by  close  application  to  books,  and  by  those  modem  instru- 
ments of  torture,  competitive  examinations,  coupled  with  a 
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deficiency  of  out-door  life.  The  same  thing  happens  in  later 
years  to  literary  and  professional  men  when  overworked  and 
over-anxious  in  business^  and  this^  as  I  have  already  stated^ 
I  believe  to  be  in  part  at  least  the  reason  why  so  many 
sufferers  from  this  complaint  seek  medical  advice  for  the 
first  time  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  The  effect 
of  a  student's  life  and  of  intellectual  competition  is  forcibly 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Dr.  K.  (No.  15).  With  him  these 
circumstances  seem  to  have  developed  the  first  attack  of 
his  malady  when  at  the  university,  and  ever  afterwards  the 
returns  appeared  to  be  determined  or  aggravated  by  similar 
conditions.  In  Mr.  A.'s  son,  too  (No.  45),  the  early  strain 
of  school  life  appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  "  day 
nightmare'^  which  preceded  his  megrim,  and  his  subsequent 
attacks  of  the  latter  complaint  were  always  multiplied  by 
close  application,  and  almost  ceased  with  an  out-door  life. 
It  was  much  the  same,  though  commencing  at  a  somewhat 
later  period,  with  his  father  and  uncle  (Nos.  14  and  18).  Du 
Bois  Reymond  says  that  his  attacks  were  much  diminished 
both  in  violence  and  regularity  compared  with  what  they 
formerly  were  when  he  was  less  attentive  to  his  general 
health  and  had  leisure  to  devote  himself  without  interruption 
to  severe  intellectual  work.* 

Lastly,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  period  of  puberty, 
or  the  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  which  attends  it, 
favours  the  development  of  megrim,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  climacteric  period  in  women.  These  states  of  the 
system  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  among  the  accessory  causes 
of  the  complaint. 

I  regret  that  I  have  no  suflScient  evidence  to  show  what 
effects  the  morbid  production  or  imperfect  elimination  of 
certain  waste  products  of  the  system,  and  especially  urinary 
materials,  may  have  in  developing  a  tendency  to  megrim ; 
but  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  many  of  the  severer  forms  of 


*  "  Sie  haben  jetzt  an  Heftigkeit  and  Regelmassigkeit  selir  nacliKelassen 
im  Vergleich  za  einer  friiheren  Zeit,  wo  ich,  bei  geringer  Kucksicht  auf 
meine  Gesimdheit,  noch  miisse  hattc,  mich  unausgesutzt  grossen  geistigeo 
Anstrengungen  hinzugebeu.' ' — AtrhivfUr  Anat.  h.  Phys.,  186i»,  p.  401. 
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the  aflFection  are  intimately  connected  with  a  gouty  habit, 
as  Sir  Henry  Holland  long  since  pointed  out.*  The 
inference  we  feel  inclined  to  draw,  and  which  indeed  Sir 
Henry  draws,  is  that  the  megrim  in  such  cases  is  due  to  an 
excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  system.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  take  another  view,  and  regard  the  gout,  the  uric  acid, 
and  the  megrim  as  co-effects  of  a  single  nervous  disorder ; 
the  idea  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  and  much  might  be 
said  in  support  of  it. 

Throughout  the  preceding  chapter  on  the  general  features 
of  megrim,  I  have  cited  the  corresponding  observations  of 
Dr.  Symonds  on  Headache,  with  the  result  of  showing  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  his  cases  exhibit  a  remarkable 
parallelism  with  those  of  megrim  ;  this  is  seen  with  respect 
to  the  influence  of  sex,  the  commencement  in  early  life  and 
decline  in  advancing  years,  the  frequency  of  an  hereditary 
predisposition,  and  lastly  in  the  operation  of  various  excit- 
ing causes,  among  which  we  may  name  emotion,  the  cata- 
menial  period,  muscular  exertion  and  fatigue,  the  waking 
state,  and  less  frequently  gastric  or  intestinal  derangement, 
as  well  as  in  the  spontaneous  recurrence  of  attacks  inde- 
pendently of  any  such  occasional  influences.  I  have  already 
suggested  that  the  explanation  may  partly  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Symonds^s  cases,  taken  as  they  were  from  a 
promiscuous  assemblage  of  patients,  with  whom  headache  of 
a  more  or  less  chronic  and  severe  type  was  the  principal 
cause  of  colnplaint,  necessarily  included  a  large  number  of 
unequivocal  cases  of  megrim ;  but  I  go  further,  and  believe 
that  a  great  many  recurring  headaches  which  are  not  of 
sufficient  severity,  nor  associated  with  such  other  symptoms 
as  would  enable  us  readily  to  identify  them  as  megrim, 
nevertheless  belong  essentially  to  the  same  stock,  and  arc 
merely  feebly  developed  forms,  or  the  vanishing  inheritance 
of  previous  generations.  In  fact,  excluding  on  the  one 
hand  those  instances  of  merely  casual  and  tran&ient   head- 
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ache^  to  which,  as  old  Willis  justly  remarks,  '^  there  is  none 
but  is  sometimes  obnoxious,  so  that  it  has  become  a  proverb 
as  a  sign  of  a  most  rare  and  admirable  thing  '  that  his  head 
did  never  ake/  '^  and  excluding  also  cases  in  which  head- 
ache is  but  a  symptom  of  some  other  disease,  as  an  eruptive 
fever,  tubercular  meningitis,  anaemia,  uraemia,  and  the  like, 
and  selecting  on  the  other  those  in  which  it  is  a  more  or 
less  serious  and  independent  affection,  constituting  a  malady 
per  se, — all  such  cases  I  believe  to  be  varieties  of  megrim. 
Hence  I  agree  with  the  classification  of  M.  Labarraque  who 
makes  Cephalalgia  Essentialis  seu  Idiopathica  synonymous 
with  Migraine. 

One  or  two  inferences  stand  out  very  clearly  from  these 
observations  of  Dr.  Symonds,  namely : — 1.  that  headache  is 
far  less  frequently  symptomatic  of  gastric  or  biliary  disorder 
than  is  commonly  supposed ;  2.  that  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  it  is  to  be  traced,  as  he  says,  to  a  primary  '^  neurotic 
susceptibility  *"  and  8.  that,  in  his  own  words,  "  Headache 
has  an  importance  of  its  own.'^ 
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Phenomena  of  the  Paroxysm  : — Natural  Succession ;  Unila- 
teral and  Bilateral  Characters  ;  The  Disorder  of  Sight ; 
of  Tactile  Sensibility  and  Taste;  of  the  Faculty  of  Speech  ; 
Psychical  Phenomena;  Giddiness,  and  Disorder  of  the 
Muscular  Sense  ;  Headache  ;  Nausea  and  Vomiting ; 
Drowsiness ;   Termination, 

A  FEW  remarks  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  paroxysm  taken  collectively  before  we 
proceed  to  their  separate  consideration.  First,  I  may  recall, 
what  has  been  already  shown  in  the  opening  chapter,  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  they  consist  exclusively  in  disor- 
ders of  Sense — ^namely,  affections  of  sight  and  occasionaUy 
of  hearing ;  of  touch,  more  particularly  in  the  hands  and 
face,  and  sometimes  of  taste ;  of  the  muscular  sense  in  ver- 
tigo and  occasional  double  vision ;  and  lastly,  in  a  sense  of 
pain  ahnost  limited  to  the  territory  of  the  ophthalmic  branch 
of  the  fifth,  and  of  nausea,  referrible  to  the  eighth  nerve. 
It  should  be  further  observed  that  this  disordered  sensibility 
is  of  two  kinds,  consisting  (1)  in  the  interruption  of  the 
transmission  of  impressions  to  the  sensorium  from  the  outer 
world,  and  (2)  in  the  substitution  or  addition  of  subjective 
perceptions  :  such  are  the  blindness  and  numbness  on  the 
one  hand,  the  ocular  spectra  and  tingling  on  the  other. 
Secondly,  ideational  consciousness  is  occasionally  disturbed, 
but  only  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases ;  this  is  felt  most 
commonly  in  impairment  of  memory  and  in  confusion  and 
incoordination  of  ideas,  very  rarely  in  hallucination.  Thirdly, 
motor  phenomena,  whether  convulsive  or  paralytic,  form  no 
primary  or  essential  part  of  the  attack,  are  frequently  alto- 
gether absent,  and  when  present  appear  to  be  secondary  and 
subordinate  to  those   of  feeling.     The  most  frequent  are. 
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YomitiDg^  which  sometimes  follows  the  subjective  sense  of 
nausea^  and  impairment  of  articulation  and  manipulation, 
which  seem  to  be  due  rather  to  derangement  of  the  mascular 
sense  and  the  sensori-motor  associations  on  which  all  such 
coordinated  movements  depend^  than  on  actual  loss  of 
motor  power  ;  in  fact  they  are  more  ataxic  than  paralytic. 

Natural  Succession, — Another  character  which  belongs  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  paroxysm  when  regarded  collectively, 
is  the  maintenance  of  a  tolerably  constant  and  natural  order 
of  succession.  This  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  by  their 
arrangement  iu  consecutive  columns  in  the  table  of  cases. 
This  typical  order  is  well  shown  in  the  following  case  which 
I  translate  from  Tissot  (No.  40) : — "  I  was  consulted  by  an 
officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  whose 
migraine  was  of  a  well-marked  nervous  type.  ^  I  have  suf- 
fered from  the  age  of  nine  years,'  these  are  his  words, 
*  from  migraine  which,  at  its  commencement,  seized  me 
about  every  two  months,  sometimes  oftener ;  I  have  also 
been  more  than  a  year  without  it.  It  begins  in  the  eyes ; 
when  I  least  expect  it  my  sight  becomes  suddenly  disordered, 
but  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  like  that  of  a  per- 
son who  has  looked  at  the  sun.  This  lasts  about  teu 
minutes ;  afterwards  an  arm  and  a  leg  of  the  same  side,  one 
time  one  side  and  one  another,  go  to  sleep.  I  feel  a  tin- 
gling as  if  ants  were  on  them ;  I  have  the  same  feeling  in 
the  mouth  and  tongue,  and  further,  during  this  period,  I 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  speaking.  Tliis  las'ts  about 
half  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  afterwards  the  pains  in  the  head 
commence,  but  only  in  the  temples,  where  they  persist  with 
great  severity  during  seven  or  eight  hours.  When  I  can 
be  sick  I  get  relief.'  "* 

The  affection  of  sight  then,  when  it  occurs,  is  always  or 
almost  always  first,  next  come  the  disorders  of  touch  and  of 
the  muscular  sense  in  the  extremities,  which  are  quickly 
followed  by  the  impairment  of  speech   and  disordered  idea- 


♦  "Traits  des  Nerfa,"  &c.,  p.  .388. 
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tion ;  the  headache  then  sets  in^  and  as  it  increases  nausea 
is  gradually  developed ;  actual  vomiting  is  always  later  and 
may  terminate  the  attack^  but  more  frequently  the  paroxysm 
ends  in  sleep. 

Unilateral  and  Bilateral  Characters, — Megrim  has  been 
supposed  to  be  pre-eminently  a  one-sided  affection,  but  we 
have  already  shown  that,  if  we  adopt  a  natural  rather  than 
an  artificial  definition  of  it,  this  feature  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  constant  or  essential.  Nevertheless  a  no  in* 
considerable  proportion  of  cases  are  one-sided,  and  as  this 
is  a  character  which  belongs  alike  to  several  of  the  pheno- 
mena it  will  be  well  to  consider  it  here. 

So  far  as  the  headache  is  concerned,  I  find  by  reference 
to  the  analysis  of  cases  only  17  entered  as  unilateral,  and 
7  as  imperfectly  unilateral,  or  sometimes  unilateral  and 
sometimes  bilateral,  against  34  bilateral  cases.  I  am  in- 
clined to  tliink,  however,  that  if  more  exact  inquiries  had 
been  made,  many  of  the  bilateral  cases  would  have  proved 
to  be  very  unequally  so,  and  to  belong  rather  to  the 
former  category. 

As  regards  the  aflTection  of  touch,  namely,  the  numbness 
and  tingling  in  the  extremities,  face,  and  mouth,  out  of  21 
cases  in  which  these  phenomena  were  present,  in  10  they 
were  confined  to  one  side,  and  in  11  both  sides  were  in- 
volved. It  is  worth  recalling  here,  that  in  the  case  of 
H.  T.,  already  given,  p.  16,  in  whom  these  symptoms  were 
highly  developed,  they  were  one-sided  in  the  hand  and  arm, 
but  in  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  interior  of  the  throat,  they 
afiected  both  sides  alike. 

Passing  on  to  the  visual  phenomena,  a  moment's  con- 
sideration is  required  before  we  can  feel  sure  what  corre- 
sponds with  a  unilateral  and  what  with  a  bilateral  affection 
of  other  parts.  We  might  at  first  sight  suppose  that  dis- 
ordered vision  in  one  eye  would  correspond  with  a  one- 
sided pain  or  numbness,  and  in  both  eyes  with  a  bilateral 
affection  of  other  parts ;  but  this  is  not  so ;  in  consequence, 
as  we  may  for  the  present  assume,  of  the  decussation  of  the 
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optic  nerves,  both  eyes  share  the  disorder  in  almost  every 
case^  whether  the  other  phenomena  are  unilateral  or 
bilateral^  and  the  visual  field  of  each  eye  is  symmetrically 
affected.  But  we  find  that  sometimes  the  disorder  is 
limited  to  a  right  and  sometimes  to  a  left  half  or  portion 
of  the  fields  constituting  a  form  of  hemiopsia^  while  in 
others  it  is  central  or  involves  the  whole  field ;  it  is  the 
former  of  these  conditions,  where  one  or  other  side  of  the 
visual  field  in  each  eye  is  afiected,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  unilateral  affection  of  the  head  or  extremities, 
while  a  central  or  general  obscuration  is  equivalent  to  a 
bilateral  disorder.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  evidence 
and  explanation  of  this  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
affection  of  sight.  Now,  looking  to  our  table  of  cases  I 
find,  out  of  37  in  which  vision  was  impaired,  12  in  which 
a  lateral  half  or  portion  of  the  field  was  obscured,  in  1 
only  an  inferior  half,  and  in  3  more  the  affection  was 
sometimes  lateral  and  sometimes  central;  in  the  remain- 
ing 21  the  obscuration  was  stated  or  inferred  to  be  central 
or  general.  These  varieties  correspond  with  those  we  have 
noticed  in  the  case  of  headache  and  numbness. 

Our  next  inquiry  in  connexion  with  this  subject  will 
naturally  be — Whether  the  cases  which  are  unilateral  or  bi- 
lateral in  one  feature  are  so  in  all  ?  For  instance,  if  the 
headache  is  one-sided  are  the  disorders  of  vision  and  touch 
so  also?  And  if  this  prove  to  be  the  case  we  may  then 
inquire  further  whether  the  corresponding  or  opposite  sides 
are  affected  in  each  instance  ?  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
many  of  the  cases  I  have  brought  together  have  not  been 
recorded  with  a  view  to  these  inquiries,  and  the  evidence 
they  supply  is  therefore  often  defective  or  uncertain;  never- 
theless it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  see  how  far  the 
materials  before  us  will  fm*nish  an  answer,  although  this 
may  not  be  as  complete  or  trustworthy  as  we  could  wish. 

Now  we  find,  by  reference  to  the  table,  taking  first  those 
cases  in  which  the  headache  was  unilateral  or  more  on  one 
side  than  the  other,  that  in  12  the  sight  was  also  impaired, 
and   in  9  of  these  the  visual  field  would  appear  to  have 
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been  affected  towards  one  or  other  side ;  in  the  remaining 
three  the  impairment  of  vision  seems  to  have  been  general^ 
or  imperfectly  described.  It  deserves  notice  that  in  one  of 
the  nine  cases  (No.  45)  the  affection  of  sight  was  sometimes 
lateral  and  sometimes  central^  and  then  the  headache  was 
correspondingly  unilateral  or  bilateral — a  conclusive  proof  of 
the  analogy  and  correspondence  between  the  two  orders  of 
phenomena.  In  10  cases  also  of  unilateral  headache  in 
which  the  numbness  and  tingling  were  present,  with  two 
exceptions  they  were  also  one-sided. 

Again,  taking  the  cases  in  which  the  headache  was  bi- 
lateral :  the  centre  or  whole  of  the  visual  field  was  affected 
in  16,  and  a  lateral  portion  in  5 ;  and  in  11  cases  in  which 
the  numbness  and  tingling  were  present  these  were  also 
bilateral  in  9,  unilateral  in  one,  and  imperfectly  so  (that  is, 
in  the  extremities  but  not  in  the  face)  in  another.  In  the 
single  unilateral  case  it  should  be  observed  that  the  dis- 
order of  sight  was  also  present  and  one-sided,  though  the 
headache  was  bilateral. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
where  the  headache  is  one-sided,  the  disorders  of  vision  and 
of  touch  are  so  too,  and  where  the  headache  is  bilateral  so 
are  the  other  symptoms.  But  we  see  also  that  this  rule  is 
not  absolute,  and  that  there  are  exceptions,  which  perhaps 
would  be  lessened  by  more  accurate  observation,  especially 
as  regards  the  predominance  of  pain  on  one  or  other  side  in 
cases  of  bilateral  headache. 

Turning  now  to  the  latter  part  of  our  inquiry — namely, 
whether  the  various  disorders  of  sensation  in  unilateral  cases 
affect  the  same  or  opposite  sides— our  facts  are  limited  and 
must  not  be  taken  for  more  than  they  are  worth,  but  as 
far  as  they  go  they  appear  to  confirm  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  by  previous  observers.  Let  us 
take,  in  the  first  place,  instances  of  unilateral  headache  in 
which  the  disorder  of  sight  was  also  one-sided  and  compare 
the  phenomena.  In  S.  B.  (No.  21),  with  whom  the  headache 
was  chiefly,  although  not  exclusively,  on  the  right  side,  the 
affection  of  sight  was  towards  the  right  also;   it  was  the 

F  2 
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same  precisely  with  Mrs.  N.  In  Mr.  A.'s  son,  on  one 
occasion  at  least,  the  pain  was  confined  to  the  left  side^ 
and  so  was  the  disorder  of  sight.  M.  Piony  also  states 
(and  we  know  that  he  is  drawing  from  his  own  experience) 
that  the  pain  occurs  on  the  same  side  as  the  spectral 
appearances.*  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
K.  the  pain  was  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  ''  glimmering  ;'^ 
so  in  my  patient  £.  L.  (No.  3),  the  headache  was  on 
the  left  side,  and  the  disordered  sight  on  the  right; 
it  was  the  same,  on  two  occasions  at  least,  with  Mr.  A.^s 
son  ;  and  Dr.  Dwight  states,  probably  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, that  vision  is  impaired  on  the  opposite  side  to  the 

pain.t 

Again,  taking  instances  in  which  the  headache  is  hemi- 
cranial  and  the  tactile  sense  also  impaired  on  one  side,  we 
find,  in  M.  Lebert's  case,  the  right  side  to  be  the  seat  ot 
both  disorders;  it  was  the  same  exactly  with  my  patient 

C f  p.  14.      In  a  case  by  C.    Lepois    (No.    39),  the 

numbness  and  headache  were  both  on  the  left  side ;  and  it 
was  the  same,  again,  with  Mr.  A.'s  son  on  the  only  occasion 
when  the  numbness  was  felt.  On  the  other  hand,  in  two 
of  Dr.  Parry's  cases  (Nos.  49  and  50),  the  headache  was  on 
the  left  side,  and  the  numbness  and  tingling  on  the  right ; 
it  was  the  same,  reversing  the  sides,  in  a  third  case  he 
has  recorded.  M.  Calmeil  also  observes  that  the  tingling 
occupies  one  side  of  the  body  corresponding  or  opposite  to 
that  of  the  hemicrania.  J  It  is  worth  noting  that  we  cannot 
compare  the  afiections  of  sight  and  touch  together  in  the 
same  way,  because  in  only  one  of  the  foregoing  unilateral 
cases  were  both  these  phenomena  developed ;  there  remain, 
however,  a  few  cases,  such  as  Abercrombie's  (Nos.  25  and  26), 
and  that  of  the  Austrian  oflBcer  given  above,  p.  64,  where 
the  disorders  of  vision  and  touch  occurred  on  one  and  the 


*  **  Gependant,  apr^  un  tempa  dont  la  dur^  varie,  ouelques  61ancemeii8 
ie  font  sentir  dans  roeil  et  dans  la  tempo  du  cdt^  oti  r^Iooissement  avait  ea 
Ueo."— iV^moire,  &c.,  §  81.%  p.  410. 

t  **  Medical  Repository,"  vol.  ii.     New  York,  1800. 
t  "  Diet,  de  M^.**  (par  Adelon),  Art.  Migraine,  p.  4. 
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same  side,  while  the  seat  of  the  headache  was  general  or 
not  particularized. 

We  arrive^  then,  at  this  rather  remarkable  result :  that 
the  affections  of  sight  and  touch  in  megrim^  when  unilateral^ 
are  almost^  though  not  quite^  as  likely  to  occur  on  the 
opposite  as  on  the  same  side  with  the  headache. 

Another  question  still  remains.  Is  the  same  side  always 
or  usually  attacked  in  the  same  individual  ?  Certainly  not 
always :  our  table  of  cases  affords  many  instances  where  it 
was  stated  or  implied  that  sometimes  one  side  and  some- 
times the  other  was  affected.  Yet  my  impression  is^  that 
in  most  well-marked  unilateral  cases  one  side  suffers^  if  not 
exclusively,  yet  far  more  frequently  than  the  other,  for  the 
majority  of  patients  indicate  the  right  or  left  side  as  the 
principal  seat  of  suffering  in  describing  their  complaint. 
Tissot  was  of  the  same  opinion :  ^*  Most  patients,'^  he  says, 
'*  have  migraine  always  on  the  same  side ;  with  some  it 
follows  no  rule;  but  I  have  seen  a  lady  with  whom  it 
attacked  each  side  alternately  with  the  greatest  regularity, 
and  if  occasionally  it  attacked  the  wrong  side  it  was  always 
less  violent ;  but  it  then  often  happened  that  it  returned 
the  next  morning  on  the  ordinary  side.^'*  It  is  much  the 
same  with  purely  visual  megrim ;  Wollaston's  was  now  on 
the  left  side  and  now  on  the  right ;  Sir  George  Airy  finds 
it  about  an  even  chance  which  side  is  attacked  ;t  with  his 
son,  on  the  other  hand,  the  left  side  is  more  frequently 
affected  than  the  right.  There  is,  moreover,  this  very  re- 
markable feature  about  Dr.  Hubert  Airy's  case,  that,  in 
the  same  seizure,  after  the  disorder  has  run  its  course  in 
one  half  of  the  visual  field,  it  will  occasionally  commence  in 
the  other,  and  go  through  the  same  development.]: 

In  conclusion  we  may  observe  that  this  manifestation  of 
a  unilateral,  bilateral,  or  intermediate  character,  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  megrim,  but  is  seen  in  many  other  functional  disorders 
of  the  nervous  system.    Thus  the  convulsions  of  epilepsy  and 


•  "  Traits  des  Nerfa,"  p.  385.  t  PhU,  Magazine,  July,  1865. 

t  "Fbil.  Trans.,"  J  870,  p.  260. 
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the  twitchings  of  chorea  frequently  exhibit  a  more  or  less 
one-sided  character^  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  hysterical 
paralysis  and  hysterical  convulsions. 

The  Disorder  of  Sight. — Whenever  this  is  present  it  is,  as 
I  have  said,  an  initial  symptom,  the  first  step  in  the  series 
of  sensorial  phenomena  of  which  the  paroxysm  consists. 
It  is  a  very  common  feature  of  the  seizures,  only  second  in 
this  respect  to  the  headache  itself.  Thus  it  was  present  in 
some  degree  in  37  out  of  the  60  cases  which  I  have 
collected,  or  in  nearly  two-thirds.  I  may  repeat  that  I  do 
not  attach  any  particular  value  to  these  figures,  beyond 
showing  that  this  symptom  is  a  tolerably  frequent  one  in 
the  more  severe  forms  of  megrim. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  twofold  character  of  the 
affection  of  sight — first,  the  partial  obliteration  or  absence 
of  vision  in  a  limited  portion  of  the  visual  field;  and 
secondly,  the  spectral  appearances.  The  obliteration  may 
and  frequently  does  occur  without  being  succeeded  by  the 
dazzling  or  spectra,  but  the  converse  is  rare.  When  both 
occur,  and  this  is  most  common,  the  obliteration  precedes, 
or  rather  I  should  say  commences  before  the  dazzling. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  obliteration  or  partial  loss  of  sight, 
this  is  limited  at  the  commencement  to  a  small  portion  of 
the  visual  field,  which  may  be  centric  or  eccentric.  In 
the  former  case,  by  occupying  that  point  of  the  field  on 
which  the  sight  is  fixed,  and  which  corresponds  to  the 
macula  lutea  where  the  sense  is  most  acute,  it  directly  in- 
terferes  with  vision  and  is  immediately  apparent  to  the 
patient,  especially  if  he  is  using  his  eyes  on  any  near  objects 
at  the  time — for  example,  in  reading.  If,  however,  it  com- 
mences far  from  the  centre,  where  vision  is  obtuse  and  non- 
discriminating, it  may  escape  notice  for  some  time ;  and 
even  when  the  patient's  attention  has  been  caught  by  its 
further  extension,  it  is  less  clearly  defined,  and  descriptions 
are  correspondingly  vague.* 

*  **  Dansquelques  cm,"  says  M.  Piorry,  **  r^blooiaaement,  m6me  l^ger,  et 
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As  regards  the  appearances  thus  occasioned,  there  is  a 
very  general  consent  among  those  who  have  at  all  particu* 
larly  described  them ;  most  agree  that  discerning  vision  is 
lost  at  the  spot ;  hence  Dr.  Wollaston  likens  it  to  a  new 
punctum  ccBCum,  and  this  exactly  accords  with  Mr.  A/s 
experience.  Others  merely  describe  the  disappearance  of 
certain  words  or  letters  in  a  page,  or  certain  features  in  a 
person's  face.  We  all  remember  Mr.  Abemethy's  humorous 
remark  that  he  could  see  no  more  of  his  own  name  than  the 
''knee''  [ne)  and  the  ''thigh"  {thy).  It  deserves  notice  that 
at  least  three  patients  have  referred,  quite  independently,  to 
the  temporary  loss  of  vision  which  follows  a  momentary  gaze 
at  the  sun,  as  an  illustration  of  the  blindness  in  megrim; 
thus  Dr.  Parry  says,  in  some  cases  it  is  "  not  very  unlike 
the  darkness  which  occurs  after  a  person  has  looked  at  the 
sun."*  One  of  my  patients,  Mr.  S.  (No.  46),  observes — 
"  The  sensation  was  similar  to  that  produced  by  looking  at 
the  sun — ^indeed  identical  both  in  appearance  and  eflfects." 
So  again  Tissot's  patient,  whose  case  has  been  given 
above,  p.  64,  says  of  his  megrim — "  It  begins  in  the  eyes. 
When  I  least  expect  it  my  sight  becomes  suddenly  dis- 
ordered, but  more  on  one  side  than  the  other,  like  a  person 
who  has  looked  at  the  sun  [a  fixe  le  soleil.]"t  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  this  illustration  could  be  pressed  very 
far;  for  although,  in  the  spectral  appearances  which  some- 
times follow,  coloured  fringes  are  occasionally  seen,  the 
blank  spot  itself  does  not  present  any  such  succession 
of  colours  as  that  occasioned  by  the  sun  while  the  retina 
recovers  its  power.    Others,  and  these  perhaps  are  the  most 


le  nuage,  sont  lea  seules  Usions  optiques  qui  pr^cddent  la  douleur,  et  il 
arrive  que  lea  troublea  de  la  vision  sont  quelquefois  assez  lagers  pour  que 
lea  malades  n*y  aient  pas  fait  atteution  et  ue  se  les  rappelleiit  qu'apr^a  lea 
qaestiona  r^it^r^es  du  m^ecin." — Mimcire,  &c.,  §  813,  p.  410. 

•  '•  Unpublished  Writings  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Parry,"  voL  i.  p.  667,  &c. 

t  Tissot,  •*  Trait6  des  Nerfs"  (Bayle's  ed.),  p.  388.  **  Elle  commence  par 
lea  yeux :  lorsque  je  m'y  attends  le  moins,  je  vols  tout-k-coup  tout  trouble, 
mais  plus  d'un  cdti  que  de  I'autre,  comme  une  personne  qui  a  fix^  le  soleil.'* 

I  can  now  add  a  fourth  instance.  Dr.  Airy  uses  the  same  simile — "At  first 
it  looked  just  like  the  spot  which  you  see  lifter  having  looked  at  the  sun."* — 
PkU,  Tram.,  1870,  p.  256. 
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Dumerous^  describe  the  appearance  as  that  of  a  cloud  or 
mist^  or  other  opaque  object  in  the  field  of  view. 

There  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  degree 
of  luminosity  which  the  blank  spot  exhibits  in  different  in- 
dividuals. Thus  Mr.  A.  (No.  14),  says  it  is  *'  mere  blank- 
ness/^  as  in  the  natural  blind  spot ;  from  which  I  infer  that 
the  illumination  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  field  around. 
Mr.  B.  (p.  11),  speaks  of  a  portion  of  the  field  as  hidden  by 
a  white  object,  and  afterwards  he  calls  it  ''  blank  whiteness.'* 
Here  I  take  white  to  mean  luminous.  Dr.  Wollaston  says — 
'^  This  blindness  was  not  so  complete  as  to  amount  to  abso- 
lute blackness,  but  was  shaded  darkness.'^  Dr.  Parry  says 
of  his  own  case — '*  The  general  sight  did  not  appear  affected, 
but  when  I  looked  at  any  particular  object  it  seemed  as  if 
something  brown,  and  more  or  less  opaque,  was  interposed 
between  my  eyes  and  it,  so  that  I  saw  it  indistinctly  or  not 
at  all.'**  He  always  refers  to  it  afterwards  as  ''  the  cloud." 
M.  Piorry,  whose  descriptions  are  so  minute  that,  as  M. 
Labarraque  observer,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  is  describing 
his  own  sensations,  observes — '^  It  seems  at  first  as  though 
a  cloud  [nuage]  made  its  appearance  in  the  centre  of  the 
image  depicted  on  the  retina;  by  degrees  the  blank  [teme] 
spot  which  one  sees  extends,"  &c.t  It  appears  to  me  that 
these  are  all  merely  different  modes  of  describing  very  simi- 
lar phenomena — a  limited  area  of  obliteration  and  varying 
illumination  or  perception  of  light. 

With  others  the  appearances  have  been  less  defined,  or 
they  have  been  less  accurately  observed  or  described.  Thus 
Abercrombie's  patients  (Nos.  25,  26)  speak  of  '^  a  blindness 
coming  on  gradually,  as  if  a  cloud  passed  slowly  over  the 
eye."J  Some  merely  speak  of  a  general  dimness  or  mist  : 
this  was  the  case  with  my  patient,  W.  R.  (No.  2),  in  whom 
many  of  the  other  phenomena  were  exceedingly  well  de- 
veloped and  described.    He  tells  me  there  is  a  general  dim- 


•  •' Unpublished  Writings,"  vol.  i.  p.  6^7. 

t  •*M^moire,"  &c,  p.  409,  §  812. 

t  **  DiBeases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord,''  p.  420.     2nd  edit,  1829. 
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11689  and  dazzling^  but  he  has  not  observed  one  part  of  the 
field  of  view  to  be  more  obliterated  than  another.  The  table 
of  cases  will  famish  several  more  illustrations.  This  vague- 
ness may  be  partly  due  to  the  appearances  being  imperfectly 
developed^  or  in  some  cases  occupying  a  part  of  the  visual 
field  further  removed  from  the  centre  of  vision ;  but  more 
commonly  I  believe  it  may  be  referred  to  a  want  of  training 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  in  the  observation  and  description 
of  natural  phenomena.  Piorry  says  that  when  he  has  made 
drawings  of  the  appearances,  many  of  his  patients  have  at 
once  recognised  them  as  what  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  see.*  This,  however,  must  refer  more  to  the  spectral 
appearances  to  be  presently  described  than  to  the  blindness. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  and  form  of  the  blind  area^ 
it  tends,  as  I  have  said,  towards  one  of  two  types,  central 
or  lateral.  In  the  former  a  limited  space  in  the  middle  of 
the  field  is  blank,  in  the  latter  the  obliteration  is  to  one  or 
other  side,  right  or  left,  of  the  axis  of  vision ;  much  more 
rarely  it  occupies  an  upper  or  lower  half,  constituting  a  rare 
form  of  half-vision. 

As  an  instance  of  the  lateral  variety,  I  may  refer  to 
Mr.  S.^s  narrative  of  his  own  case:  "When  my  tutor 
and  I  were  reading  together  I  suddenly  discovered  that 
reading  was  impossible,  as  I  could  only  see  half  the  word.^' 
And  again,  "  these  attacks  were  always  attended  with  total 
loss  of  half  the  vision,  so  that  I  could  not  see  a  person 
walking  alongside  of  me.'^  Dr.  Wollaston's  and  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy's  were  similar  cases  of  half-vision ;  so  were  also 
those  of  F.  T.  (No.  17),  and  of  Tissot's  patient  (No.  42). 
With  Mr.  A.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aflTection  of  vision 
was  always  central;  the  middle  of  a  word  or  the 
features  of  a  person's  face  would  be  lost,  while  objects 
around,  towards  which  the  axis  of  vision  was  not  directed, 
were  as  visible  as  usual.  It  was  the  same  with  E.  C. 
(No.  1). 

*  "Chez  presqne  tous  les  sujets  de  mes  observatioDS,  la  forme  de  c^ 
images  6tait,  k  pen  de  chose  prds,  la  mdme ;  de  Borte  qa*en  la  dessiiiADty  ill 
reconoftinent  ce  quails  avaient  sou  vent  vu" — Mtrnwre^  &c.,  p.  409. 
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Some  patients^  again^  experience^  at  different  times^  both 
the  central  and  lateral  forms.  Thus  Dr.  Parry  (p.  9)  says 
of  the  "  cloud ^^  in  his  own  case — '^  Most  generally  it  seemed 
to  be  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  object,  while  my  sight, 
comprehending  all  round  it,  was  as  distinct  and  clear  as 
usual ;  in  consequence  of  which,  if  I  wished  to  see  anything, 
I  was  obliged  to  look  on  one  side.  At  other  times,  though 
much  more  rarely,  the  cloud  was  on  one  side  of  the 
direct  line  of  vision.^^*  Dr.  K.  gives  a  similar  account  of  his 
own  experience — '^  The  vision  is  first  disordered.  Some- 
times without  any  warning  or  previous  ill-feeling,  the  centre 
of  the  field  of  view  becomes  blank  and  invisible,  all  around 
remaining  clearly  defined.  At  other  times,  only  the  halves 
of  objects  are  seen.'*  It  was  the  same  with  Mr.  A.'s  son. 
Mr.  B.'s  is  the  only  case  I  have  yet  met  with  in  which 
the  obscuration  was  limited  to  an  upper  or  lower  half  of 
the  visual  field  (see  p.  12). 

This  blindness,  however,  at  whatever  point  of  the  field  it 
first  appears,  is  not  stationary  but  progressive,  gradually 
extending  from  its  original  focus  and  involving  the  parts 
around,  while  the  sight  gradually  returns  in  those  which 
were  first  affected.  The  course  which  this  development 
takes  is  determined  by  the  point  of  its  commencement,  but 
is  almost  always  towards  the  circumference,  and  but 
seldom,  so  far  as  I  know,  centripetal.  Thus,  if  the 
original  blind  spot  be  in  the  axis  of  vision  the  development 
is  centrifugal  on  all  sides  of  it,  the  centre  of  the  field 
clearing  as  the  circumference  becomes  involved ;  so  that,  as 
Mr.  A.  expressed  it,  the  condition  at  this  stage  is  as  if  he 
were  looking  through  a  tube  or  diaphragm,  the  field  of 
vision  being  enormously  contracted.  M.  Piorry  is  evidently 
describing  the  same  kind  of  progress  when,  referring  to  the 
luminous  circumference  of  the  blind  area,  of  which  we 
have  not  yet  spoken,  he  observes  : — "  At  first  very  smaU, 
this  portion  of  the  circle   expands  at  the  same  time  as  the 
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central  obscuration  begins  to  clear^  and  dcYcloping  more 
and  more  .  .  .  ends  by  vanishing  when  it  arrives  at  the 
extremity  of  the  field  of  vision/^* 

On  the  other  hand  when  the  original  blind  focus  is  to 
one  or  other  side  of  the  visual  axis  the  expansion  is  towards 
that  side  exclusively,  spreading  over  a  lateral  half  or  section 
of  the  field.  This  was  the  case  with  Mr.  A.^s  son 
and  other  patients  who  experienced  unilateral  attacks  of 
the  malady.  Dr.  WoUaston's  would  seem  to  have  been  of 
this  latter  kind — "  The  loss  of  sight/^  he  says,  "  was  towards 
f^y  left  .  .  .  The  complaint  was  of  short  duration,  and  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  might  be  said  to  be  wholly  gone, 
having  receded  with  a  gradual  motion  from  the  centre  of 
vision  obliquely  upwards  towards  the  left.^'t 

2.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  loss  of  objective 
vision,  but  as  I  said  at  first  the  disorder  is  twofold,  and  the 
blindness  is  accompanied,  in  many  instances,  by  certain 
spectral  appearances.  These  are  developed  in  very  different 
degrees  in  different  individuals ;  in  some  they  are  faint  and 
attract  but  little  notice,  in  others  they  are  so  highly  pro- 
nounced and  sharply  defined  as  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the 
patient  and  remain  vividly  impressed  on  his  mind.  These 
appearances  are  not  visible  at  the  commencement  of  the 
blmdness,  but  they  are  gradually  developed  as  the  blank 
spot  expands.  In  their  simplest  form  they  consist  in  a 
luminous  border  surrounding  the  blind  area  more  or  less 
completely,  and  expanding  and  widening  as  it  expands.  In 
almost  every  case  an  appearance  of  a  rapid  molecular  move- 
ment or  oscillation  is  described  as  occurring  in  this  luminous 
circle  or  arc ;  various  illustrations  have  been  employed  by 
different  observers  to  convey  a  notion  of  these  effects ;  thus 
some  speak  of  it  vaguely  as  a  "  glimmering,^'  or  of  the 
visual  field  being  "  all  alive.''     Mr.  A.  likens  it  to  the  effect 


*  **  D*abord  tr^-petite,  cette  portion  de  cercle  grandit  en  m6me  temps  one 
le  point  central  obscurci  commence  k  s'^aircir,  et  se  ddveloppant  de  plus 
«n  plus  ....  finit  par  disparaltre  lorsquUl  arrive  k  Textr^mit^  da  champ 
de  la  TiaiozL** — M^moirt,  &c.,  p.  409. 

t  **  Phil.  Trans.  "  1 824,, p.  222,  &c. 
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produced  by  the  rapid  gyrations  of  the  small  water  beetles 
as  they  are  seeu  swarming  in  a  cluster  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  sunshine.  Dr.  K.  to  that  produced  by  mov- 
ing two  pieces  of  wire  gauze  one  before  the  other  against 
the  light.  Where  the  appearances  are  more  brilliant  they 
are  described  as  '^  coruscations/'  ^*  showers  of  sparks^''  and 
so  on.  Lastly  we  have  the  addition  in  some  instances  of 
bright  colours^  as  in  the  case  of  my  patient  H.  T.^  p.  17, 
and  Mr.  B.^  p.  12.  All  these  descriptions  clearly  point  to 
very  similar  appearances  although^  no  doubt^  they  are  more 
developed  in  some  cases  than  in  others. 

As  regards  the  form  of  the  luminous  spectrum  thus  pro- 
duced^ with  some  there  is  never  any  well-defined  outline,  but 
in  the  best  marked  instances  there  is ;  and  then  we  meet  with 
a  very  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  accounts  of  it  by 
independent  observers;  all  agree  in  describing  an  appearance 
of  luminous  angles  or  zigzags.  Thus  Dr.  Fothergill,  in  a 
passage  we  have  already  quoted^  says — ^^  It  begins  with  a 
singular  kind  of  glimmering  in  the  sight;  objects  swiftly 
changing  their  apparent  position^  surrounded  vnth  luminous 
angles  like  those  of  a  fortification.'^  Dr.  Parry  says — 
"  After  it  had  continued  a  few  minutes^  the  upper  or  lower 
edge  (I  think  always  the  upper)  appeared  bounded  by  an 
edging  of  light  of  a  zigzag  shape^  and  coruscating  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  its  length  ....  When  I  shut  both  eyes^ 
covering  them  with  my  hands  so  as  to  exclude  all  rays  of 
lights  the  coruscation  was  still  perceptible  in  the  same 
place^  and  what  had  been  an  opaque  cloud  appeared  lighter 
than  the  rest.'^t  M.  Piorry  describes  it  thus — "Very 
shortly,  after  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  minutes,  a  luminous 
arc  of  a  circle  is  depicted  around  the  blank  space ;  this  is 
coloured  with  some  individuals  but  colourless  with  others, 
disposed  in  zigzags,  and  agitated  by  a  sort  of  continual 
oscillation  ....  Whether  the  eye  is  open  or  shut  the 
hallucination  persists ;  but  it  is  better  delineated  in  twilight 


*  "Remarks  on  Sick-Headacbe,"  Works,  4to,  p.  597>  &c. 
t  **  Unpublished  Writings,"  vol.  i.  p.  657. 
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or  darkness  than  in  a  bright  light/^*  My  patient  R.  S., 
(No.  24)  described  the  appearance  as  that  of  "bright  zig- 
zags '/'  and  Mr.  B.  as  a  semicircular  arc  formed  by  two  in- 
tersecting zigzag  lines^  the  alternate  points  seeming  to  move 
in  opposite  directions  and  exhibiting  prismatic  colours.  In 
some  cases  these  appearances  are  confined  to  a  much  smaller 
arc  of  the  circle  or  section  of  the  field ;  thus,  in  a  second 
notice  of  the  phenomena  by  Dr.  PaiTy,  after  describing  the 
central  blindness  as  before,  he  says — "  After  a  short  time  a 
coruscation  of  light  in  a  zigzag  form  plays  rapidly  back- 
wards and  forwards  at  one  comer  of  what  appears  to  be  one 
eye  only,  but  on  trial  is  found  to  be  common  to  both.^^f 

This  luminous  image  follows  the  centrifugal  expansion 
which  commenced  in  the  blank  spot ;  the  appearances  be- 
come less  defined  as  they  recede  further  from  the  axis  of 
vision,  and  eventually  vanish  at  the  circumference  of  the 
field.  There  is  so  much  undesigned  coincidence  in  these 
accounts — the  appearance  of  a  luminous  spectrum,  the 
molecular  movement,  the  zigzag  outline — that  we  cannot  but 
recognise  the  constancy  of  the  phenomena  and  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  descriptions. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  although  the  succession 
is  usually  such  as  has  been  described,  yet  the  affection  of 
sight  may  be  represented  by  the  blindness  alone  or  by  the 
spectral  appearance  alone.  Dr.  WoUaston's  would  seem 
to  have  been  an  instance  of  the  former  kind ;  for 
although  minute  in  his  descriptions  he  makes  no  reference 
to  a  luminous  spectrum  of  any  kind,  but  only  to  "  shaded 
darkness  '^  in  the  blind  area.  It  was  the  same  with  my 
patient  P.  T.  (No.  17),  who  described  simply  a  hemiopic 
blindness  preceding  the  headache,   and   with   many    others. 


*  *'  Bientdt,  et  aprbs  une  ou  deux  minutes  se  dessine  k  Tentour  de  Tespaoe 
obscurci  nn  arc  de  cerde  lumineux,  color6  chez  quelques  individus,  mais 
p&le  chez  d^autres,  dispose  en  zig-zags,  agit6  par  une  sorte  d'osoillation  con- 
iinuelle  .  .  .  Que  roeil  soit  onvert  ou  ferrn^,  ThaUucination  continae ;  maia 
elle  se  dessine  mieux  dans  un  demi  jour  ou  dans  les  t^n^bres  que  dans  une 
lumi^re  vive." — Mimoire^  &c.,  p.  409. 

+  *' Elements  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,"  by  C.  H.  Parry,  M.D., 
Tol.  i  p.  367. 
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On  the  other  hand  Dr.  K.  states  that  in  his  case  the 
majority  of  seizures  have  begun  with  the  spectral  appearances 
of  glimmering  and  sparkling^  and  the  earlier  phenomenon 
of  partial  blindness  has  been  absent  or  unobserved.  But 
it  should  be  noted  that  in  this  case  the  ''  glimmering  ^'  is 
described  as  commencing  to  the  extreme  right  or  left  and 
thence  extending  over  the  visual  fields  and  hence  I  think  it 
very  possible  that  the  blind  spot  may  have  been  present^ 
but  so  far  removed  from  the  axis  of  vision  as  to  have  escaped 
notice.  With  regard  to  this  commencement  of  the  dazzling 
or  glimmering  appearance  at  the  circumferenceof  the  visual 
field  and  its  subsequent  extension,  following  an  apparently 
centripetal  progress^  I  should  add  that  I  received  a  similar 
description  from  my  patient  Mr.  S.  He  speaks  of  the 
disorder  as  frequently  commencing  with  a  tremulous 
motion  in  the  extreme  edge  of  the  visual  fields  and  thence 
extending  over  the  half  of  it.  This  progress  is  comparatively 
rare^  and  the  descriptions  we  have  of  it  are  far  less  precise 
than  those  of  the  centrifugal  expansion. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  belief  that  the  disorder 
affects  the  vision  of  both  eyes  symmetrically  in  all  cases ; 
yet  patients  frequently  refer  it  to  one  only.  This  is  cer- 
tainly in  most  cases  a  mistake^  and  arises^  1  believe,  in  this 
way  :  In  ordinaiy  binocular  vision  we  mentally  combine  the 
visual  fields  of  both  eyes  and  are  conscious  of  only  one,  and 
therefore  naturally  attribute  any  derangement  in  the  right 
or  left  half  of  it  to  the  corresponding  eye.  So  far  as  the 
blindness  or  loss  of  objective  vision  only  is  concerned,  this 
illusion  is  easily  dispelled  by  closing  first  one  eye  and  then 
the  other,  and  in  this  way  I  have  often  corrected  the  false 
impressions  of  patients.  A  blank  spot  in  the  visual  field  of 
one  eye,  especially  if  luminous  and  not  exactly  central, 
would  be  bcarcely  more  apparent  than  the  natural  punctum 
CiBCum. 

This  bilateral  character  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
both  Drs.  Parry  and  WoUaston.  The  former  says — "  The 
coruscation  always  appeared  to  be  in  one  eye ;  but  both  it 
and  the  cloud  existed  equally  whether  I  looked  at  an  object 
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with    one  or  both   eyes  open When  I    raised    or 

lowered  the  axes  of  my  eyes^  or  squinted^  the  cloud  and 
coruscation^  though  it  moved  its  place^  still  bore  the  same 
relation  to  the  object  at  which  1  looked/'*  So  also  Dr. 
Wollaston  observes  of  a  fiiend — "  In  him  the  blindness  has 
been  invariably  to  the  right  of  the  centre  of  vision,  and 
from  want  of  due  consideration  had  been  considered  as  tem- 
porary insensibility  of  the  right  eye ;  but  he  is  now  satisfied 
that  this  is  not  really  the  case,  but  that  both  eyes  have 
been  similarly  affected  with  blindness/'t  M.  Piorry  would 
seem  never  to  have  freed  himself  from  this  illusion,  for  he 
says — "  It  is  almost  always  on  one  side  (meaning  one  eye) 
exclusively  that  this  occurs ;"  but  the  reason  he  gives  for 
this  opinion  will  scarcely  be  considered  satisfactory — "  I 
have  never  seen,''  he  continues,  "  any  one  who  had  expe- 
rienced the  sensation  of  double  images."t 

When,  however,  the  patient  directs  his  attention  to  the 
positive  or  spectral  appearances  and  not  to  the  blindness,  it 
is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  ascertain  whether  these  are  refer- 
rible  to  one  or  both  eyes :  and  since  the  phenomena  are 
purely  subjective  our  test  of  successively  closing  the  eyes, 
which  answers  perfectly  for  the  blindness,  can  no  longer 
avail.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  obvious  reason  why  a  spectral 
appearance  originating  in  the  sensorium  should  be  con- 
sciously projected  in  connexion  with  one  eye  rather  than  the 
other,  or  if  in  connexion  with  both  why  there  should  be 
any  perception  of  double  images.  These  considerations 
may  help  to  clear  up  what  remains  of  ambiguity  or  dis- 
agreement in  the  statements  of  different  observers  on  this 
point ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  M.  Piorry,  in  the 
passage  just  quoted,  is  speaking  mainly  with  reference  to 
the  luminous  spectrum. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  the   duration,  the  whole  visual 


•  "Unpublished  Writings,"  vol.  i.  p.  657. 
+  **PhU.  Trans.,"  1824,  p.  222,  Ac. 
X  "  Ceat  presque  ton  jours  d'un  senl  cdt^  qu'elle  (rhallucination)  a  lien  ; 
je  n'ai  jamais  vu  personne  qui  ait  ^prouv^  la  sensation  de  doubles  images." — 
MSmoire,  &c.,  p.  409. 
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disorder^  including  the  blindness  and  spectral  appearances^ 
is  yery  transient ;  the  majority  of  patients  assigning  from 
ten  to  twenty  minutes^  occasionally  half  an  hour^  for  its 
completion. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  visual  phenomena  would 
not  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  the  Ophthalmo^ 
scopic  appearances  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye.  This  need  not 
occupy  us  long.  The  history  of  the  malady  already  traced 
is  enough  to  show  that  this  is  no  mere  local  affection 
of  the  retina  or  optic  nerve,  but  must  have  its  origin  in 
the  sensory  ganglia  of  the  brain,  and  this  view  will  be 
further  confirmed  as  we  proceed;  we  should  not  therefore 
expect  that  an  ophthalmoscopic  inspection  would  throw 
much  additional  light  on  its  essential  pathology.  Never- 
theless, as  has  been  well  remarked,  the  optic  papilla 
presents  the  "furthest  outpost  of  the  cerebral  circu- 
lation,^^ and  as  such  it  might  be  expected,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  furnish  outward  and  visible  indications  of 
any  serious  disturbance  within,  so  far  at  least  as  the  circu- 
lation is  involved;  and  we  know  that  many  interesting 
observations  have  been  made,  in  this  country  more  par- 
ticularly by  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson,  on  vascular  changes 
in  the  optic  papilla  in  connexion  with  diseases  of  the  brain. 
Moreover,  several  theories  have  been  propounded  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  megrim  which  would  make  the 
affection  depend  on  an  irregular  distribution  of  blood  in 
the  brain  and  organs  of  sense.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to 
inquire  whether  the  retina  or  optic  nerve  exhibit  any  altera- 
tions in  their  blood  supply  while  the  malady  runs  its  course. 

Now  it  does  not  often  happen  that  we  see  our  patients 
while  actually  suffering  from  a  paroxysm  of  megrim,  or  have 
the  opportunity  or  appliances  at  hand  for  making  an  oph- 
thalmoscopic inspection  if  we  do.  Such  an  opportunity  did, 
however,  present  itself  to  me  in  the  case  of  Mr.  A.^s  son 
on  one  occasion.  A  well-marked  unilateral  attack  was  then 
coming  on,  and  the  blind  stage  had  begun,  the  obliteration 
being  to  the  left  of  the  visual  axis;  the  pupils  were  fully 
open,  and  I  was  enabled  to  make  cai*eful  observations  of  the 
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state  of  the  fundus  in  both  eyes  from  that  time  until  the 
headache  was  established.  Both  the  retina  and  optic  papilla 
presented  a  natural  coloration  and  healthy  appearance ;  the 
latter  was  well  defined^  if  anything  rather  pale^  but  certainly 
exhibited  neither  well-marked  hypersemia  nor  anaemia ;  the 
retinal  vessels  appeared  normal^  the  veins  perhaps  were 
rather  large.  I  could  perceive  no  difference  in  these 
respects  in  the  two  eyes.  An  unusually  severe  paroxysm 
of  headache  set  in  with  much  nausea^  but  was  of  a  few 
hours'  duration  only.  He  came  to  me  the  following  day 
when  all  traces  of  the  attack  had  passed  away ;  I  then  re- 
peated my  examination,  but  could  detect  no  alteration  in 
the  appearance  of  the  parts.  These  observations  of  course 
require  confirmation ;  nor  should  I  be  surprised  to  find  on 
subsequent  occasions  alterations  in  the  distribution  of  blood 
in  those  parts  which  were  not  apparent  in  this  instance ; 
but  they  appear  to  me  conclusive  that  such  alterations  form 
no  essential  part  of  the  attack. 

The  following  observation  by  my  friend  Mr.  Macnamara 
has  a  similar  bearing.  After  describing  Dr.  WoUaston's 
transient  hemiopsia,  he  continues — '^  We  meet  with  instances 
of  this  kind  from  time  to  time  in  practice ;  they  generally 
come  on  with  indigestion  or  headache^  and  are  of  little  or 
no  consequence,  but  may  cause  the  patient  much  unneces- 
sary alarm.  On  examining  the  eye  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope no  abnormal  appearance  can  be  discovered^  the 
affection  probably  depending  upon  temporary  loss  of  power 
in  the  nerve-fibres,  or  nervous  matter,  supplying  half  the 
retina  of  either  eye/'* 

The  materials  for  this  essay  had  been  collected  and  put 
together^  very  much  in  their  present  form,  for  several  years, 
and  I  was  engaged  in  making  an  abstract  of  them  which 
was  read  at  Cambridge  a  few  weeks  later,  when  I  heard  a 
very  interesting  paper,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society, 
On  a  Distinct  form  of  Transient  Hemiopsia,  by  Dr.  H.  Airy,  to 


*  "  A  Manual  of  the  Diaeaaes  of  the  Eye,"  by  C.  Macoamara,  1872,  p.  439. 
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which  numerous  references  have  already  been  made  in  the 
preceding  pages.  It  appeared  that  the  anther  had  long  suf- 
fered from  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  malady  we  are  con- 
sidering^ in  which  the  visual  phenomena  were  very  highly 
developed ;  it  was  to  an  account  of  these  appearances  that 
the  paper  was  chiefly  devoted.  They  had  evidently  been 
most  carefully  observed  and  were  very  minutely  described, 
and  the  descriptions  illustrated  by  some  excellent  drawings 
of  the  spectral  appearances.  In  all  essential  features  Dr. 
Airy^s  descriptions  of  the  phenomena  corresponded  with  those 
given  by  various  sufferers  in  the  foregoing  account,  the 
accuracy  of  which  they  confirm ;  but  there  were  many 
details  which  were  new  to  me^  and  of  some  of  these  I  made 
brief  memoranda  at  the  time. 

1.  The  first  was  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  illumina- 
tion and  colour  of  the  blank  spot.  Dr.  Airy  had  depicted 
the  appearances  of  a  white  and  a  coloured  printed  page  at 
this  period :  the  letters  were  wanting  in  the  blind  area,  but 
the  colour  and  illumination  in  each  case  were  approximately 
those  of  the  paper.  Against  a  brightly  illuminated  white 
sky  the  spot  appeared  to  be  darker  than  the  ground  and  of 
a  tawny  colour ;  on  the  other  hand  with  the  eyes  closed  and 
in  the  dark  it  appeared  to  be  illuminated.  This  is  a  rather 
fuller  description  than  Dr.  Parry's,  though  very  similar. 

2.  The  description  given  of  the  centrifugal  expansion  of 
the  figure  differed  slightly  from  that  in  the  foregoing  account. 
In  Dr.  Airy's  case  the  original  blind  ''  germ ''  is  sometimes 
situated  in  the  axis  of  vision,  or  very  near  it,  at  other  times 
at  a  short  distance  from  it,  and  there  is  a  corresponding 
difference  in  its  subsequent  progress.  Since  the  affection 
with  him  is  always  strictly  hemiopic  and  the  median  line  is 
not  transgressed,  when  the  germ  is  most  central  the  expansion 
is  entirely  towards  one  side,  and  the  figure  at  once  assumes 
a  crescentic  or  horse-shoe  shapewith  its  concavity  towards  the 
median  line ;  when,  however,  the  germ  originates  at  some 
distance  from  the  centre  of  vision,  it  expands  at  first  alike 
on  all  sides,  forming  a  ring,  and  when  this  approaches  the 
centre  it  breaks  on  that  side  and   becomes  a  crescent   as 
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before^  and  the  further  progress  is  the  same.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  blind  fociis  may  be  in  the  axis  of  vision  and 
yet  the  subsequent  expansion  be  one-sided;  while  it  may 
begin  on  one  side  and  yet  the  expansion  be  equal  on  all 
sides  until  the  median  line  is  reached.  The  left  half  of 
the  visual  field  is  the  one  most  frequently  aflected  in  Dr. 
Airy'8  caae,  much  more  rarely  the  right. 

3.  When  the  development  has  proceeded  a  certain  way  a 
second  blind  germ  will  sometimes  commence  near  the 
former  focus  and  begin  a  similar  progress  ;  but  this  always 
proves  abortive,  unless  it  should  chance  to  originate  in  the 
other  half  of  the  visual  field,  when  its  development  may  be 
completed  as  before.  I  have  never  met  with  this  feature 
among  any  of  my  patients  nor  in  any  published  account. 

4.  The  luminous  character  of  the  crescentic  figure,  its 
rapid  '^boiling  and  trembling''  motion,  and  characteristic 
angular  or  ^'bastioned'^  outline  were  minutely  described ;  and 
it  is  noteworthy,  as  confirming  the  identity  of  the  appear- 
ances in  different  cases,  that  without  any  knowledge  of  Dr. 
FothergilFs  account  of  the  malady,  Dr.  Airy  made  use 
of  the  same  illustration  of  a  "  fortification,"  and  even 
suggested  the  name  "  Teichopsia"  for  this  disorder  of  vision. 
Gorgeous  chromatic  edgings  to  the  figure  were  also  re- 
presented as  sometimes  present,  forming,  as  Dr.  Airy 
said,  altogether  a  beautiftil  spectacle  marred  only  by  the 
anticipation  of  the  severe  headache  which  would  follow. 
Figures  of  these  various  appearances,  the  centrifugal  expan- 
sion, the  ^'  fortification  pattern,'^  and  the  abortive  second 
germ,  will  be  found  in  the  plate  at  the  end  of  this  volume, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  author. 

These  interesting  observations  have  since  been  published  in 
the  "Philosophical  Transactions,''  and  to  them  I  would  refer 
the  reader  for  further  particulars  of  Dr.  Airy's  case,  as  well 
as  notices  of  several  others,  adding  to  our  already  large  stock 
of  autograph  accounts  of  this  affection  by  distinguished  men 
of  science.*      Most  of  these  being  confined  to  descriptions 


♦  "On  «  Distinct  Form  of  Transient  HemiopsiA,''  by   Hubert  Airyj 
M.A.,  M.D.— PAtf.  Trantact.  for  1870,  p.  247.     London,  1871. 
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of  the  visual  phenomena  are  of  less  avail  in  our  present 
inquiry  than  perhaps  thev  might  otherwise  have  beem  I 
have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Airy^s 
father  and  other  members  of  his  family  suffer  from  somewhat 
different  forms  of  this  disorder  (p.  30),  and  to  the  iuforma- 
tion  thus  incidentally  furnished  by  the  paper  I  attach  much 
value^  as  confirming  the  views  I  have  already  expressed  re- 
specting the  intimate  relationship  of  the  different  forms  of 
megrim^  and  the  remarkably  hereditary  character  they 
exhibit. 

One  account  of  the  appearances  contained  in  this  paper — 
namely,  that  by  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel  of  his  own  case — 
should  be  especiaUy  noticed,  for  it  describes  the  development 
and  transit  of  the  angular  image  across  the  whole  visual  fields 
beginning  on  the  lefb  and  ending  on  the  right  side — a  some- 
what imusual  course^  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.*^ 

I  may  add  that  the  references  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
phenomena  by  Drs.  Fothergill  and  Parry  in  Dr.  Airy's 
printed  paper  were  supplied  from  my  own.  And  I  would 
also  observe  that  the  statement  ^^  the  sequel  of  partial 
aphasia  and  loss  of  memory  are  all  new  features,  not  men- 
tioned by  any  previous  observer,^^  (p.  250),  referring  to  Sir 
George  Airy's  account^  requires  correction,  since  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  descriptive  instances  of  these  phenomena 
in  the  works  of  M.  Tissot,  Dr.  Parry,  Dr.  Abercrombie,  M. 
Lebert,  and  I  may  now  add  Mr.  Travers. 

Disorder  of  Common  Sensation  or  Touch. — This  is  met 
with  only  in  a  minority  of  ca^es,  and  those  generally  of  a 
severe  kind.  It  was  present  in  21  out  of  the  60  cases  included 
in  the  table,  or  in  rather  more  than  a  third,  but  in  some 
of  these  only  in  the  severer  seizures.  Its  normal  order  in 
the  series  of  phenomena  is  after  the  affection  of  sight, 
which  it  immediately  follows ;  but  the  latter  may  not  be 
completed   before  the  affection   of  touch  commences,    and 


•  See  also,   "Familiar  Lectures  on  Scientiiio   Subjects,"  by  Sir  John 
Herschel.   Lect.  IX.    Delivered  at  Leeds,  Sept.  30,  1868,  p.  406. 
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Rotnetimes  the  two  are  developed  almost  simultaneously. 
In  Mr.  Traverses  case  (No.  55),  the  disorders  of  sight  and 
touch  were  thus  coincident,  and  they  were  occasionally  so 
in  that  of  Mr.  S.  My  patient  W.  R.  (No.  2),  stated  that 
with  him  the  impairment  of  touch  alternated  in  intensity 
with  the  disturbance  of  vision. 

The  situations  to  which  the  disorder  is  more  particularly 
referred  are  the  hands,  and  especiaUy  the  extremities  of  the 
fingers,  together  with  the  parts  about  the  mouth,  the  lips 
and  tongue.  The  reason  of  this  is  probably  because  the 
sense  of  touch  is  so  highly  developed  in  these  parts  that 
any  failure  or  disturbance  of  it  is  at  once  perceived  in 
them.  The  bands  and  upper  extremities  are  most  fre- 
quently affected ;  then  the  face  and  mouth ;  and  the  lower 
extremities  but  seldom. 

When  fully  developed  it  is,  like  the  affection  of  sight, 
twofold;  consisting  (1)  in  a  numbness  or  impairment  of 
sensibility  to  external  impressions,  which  is  soon  followed 
oy  (2)  certain  subjective  sensations  of  tingling,  thrilling,  or 
formication.  But  although  these  two  symptoms  are  most 
commonly  associated,  the  numbness  may  be  present  with- 
out being  followed  by  the  tingling,  just  as  the  blindness 
may  without  any  obvious  spectral  appearances.  Numbness 
only  is  spoken  of  in  Abercrombie^s  cases  (Nos.  25  and  26), 
and  in  two  recorded  by  Dr.  Sieveking  (Nos.  80  and  81), 
and  also  by  my  patients,  J.  M.,  S.  H.,  and  Mr.  P.  (Nos. 
12,  19,  and  28).  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the 
expression  '^  numbness  '^  may  have  included  tingling  in 
some  of  these  cases.  It  is  rare  to  find  tingling  mentioned 
without  numbness ;  it  was  so  however  in  a  case  reported  by 
C.  Lepois  (No.  39),  and  my  patient  R.  W.  (No.  27), 
described  his  symptoms  only  as  "  sensations  in  his  hands  /^ 
but  I  do  not  consider  that  either  of  these  afford  very 
trustworthy  evidence  on  the  subject. 

Both  the  numbness  and  tingling  present  considerable 
variety  both  in  degree  and  extent  in  different  instances. 
F.  T.  (No.  17),  complained  that  the  numbness  in  her  hands 
was   such   that  she  was  not  conscious  .  of  the   contact  of 
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pbjects  with  them.  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Dr. 
Latham  for  having  drawn  my  attention  to  the  case  of  the  late 
Mr.  Benjamin  Travers ;  it  is  one  more  of  the  many  instances 
in  which  eminent  members  of  our  profession  have  been  at 
the  pains  to  record  their  own  personal  experience  of  this 
singular  malady.  We  are  introduced  to  the  subject  in 
connexion  with  that  of  ocular  spectra  and  muscle  volitantes 
in  his  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  eye.  "  Such  appearances^^' 
he  observes^  ''are  sometimes  harbingers  of  the  intense 
'  bilious '  headache.  At  the  instant  of  their  appearance 
the  sentient  extremities  upon  the  fingers  and  tongue  are  so 
benumbed  that  objects  of  touch  and  taste  convey  a  very 
indistinct  impression  as  if  some  muffle  were  interposed. 
These  sensations  I  am  describing  ad  vivum,  for  I  was 
formerly  often  the  subject  of  this  attack,  which  was  followed 
by  a  certain  degree  of  confusion  of  intellect  and  temporary 
suspension  of  memory^  so  as  greatly  to  embarrass^  if  not 
to  take  away  the  power  of  intelligible  expression.^'*  We 
have  io  regret  the  omission  of  a  fuller  description  of  the 
visual  disorder^  but  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  it  was 
of  the  nature  of  an  obscuration  of  a  portion  of  the  visual 
field  as  if  by  some  interposed  body,  and  that  it  formed  the 
first  symptom  of  the  seizure.  We  may  also  infer  from 
what  precedes  that  the  headache  occurred  last,  was  of  a 
very  intense  character,  and  attended  with  bilious  vomiting ; 
in  fact,  in  this  account^  we  recognise  all  the  characteristic 
features  of  megrim  as  we  have  identified  it,  and  occurring 
moreover  in  their  typical  order. 

In  other  cases  not  merely  the  sentient  extremities  but 
the  whole  limb  seems  affected.  The  numbness  may  then 
be  compared  to  that  which  we  experience  in  a  member 
which  has  "gone  to  sleep/'  while  the  tingling  is  like 
the  pricking  and  vibratory  sensations  which  attend  its 
awakening,  familiarly  described  as  "pins  and  needles." 
Thus  it  was  that  the  Austrian  officer  under  Tissot's  care 
described   his   sensations  (p.   64) — "  This  (the  affection   of 


♦  **  Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  p.  175. 
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sight)  lasts  about  ten  minutes;  then  an  arm  and  leg  of 
the  same  side,  one  day  of  one  side  and  another  of  the 
other  go  to  sleep.  I  feel  a  sensation  as  though  ants 
were  running  over  them,  and  I  have  the  same  feeling  in 
my  mouth  and  tongue/'*  The  tingling  may  in  some  cases 
amount  to  actual  pain  or  suffering  of  some  kind.  M.  Fiorry 
says — "  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  are  the  only 
accidents  by  which  a  severe  migraine  may  be  accompanied ; 
it  sometimes  happens  that  one  side  of  the  tongue  or  face, 
the  inferior  members,  and  still  more  the  superior,  experience 
a  painful  sense  of  thrilling  [fremissement  douloureux] 
which  reminds  one  of  the  oscillations  of  the  image  in  the 
eye,  having  the  same  vibratory  character/'  "  This  strange 
sensation  closely  resembles  that  which  we  experience  in 
cramps,  or  the  painful  sensation  we  feel  at  our  finger  ends 
when  the  ulnar  nerve  has  been  struck  at  the  elbow/'t 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  M.  Piorry  is  here 
describing  what  he  has  himself  felt. 

In  some  few  cases  we  find  the  loss  of  sensibility  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  loss  of  motor  power  in  the  same  parts, 
in  fact  a  degree  of  transient  hemiplegia.  Thus  Miss  M. 
(No.  44),  spoke  of  the  '^  uselessness  "  of  her  hands  for  the 
time;  my  patient  C,  whose  case  has  been  given  in  the 
opening  chapter  (p.  14),  complained  that  her  hands  were 
"  so  useless  as  to  drop  things '' ;  in  two  of  Dr.  Parry's  cases 

we    find    the  same  expression   employed ;    of    Miss , 

(No.  50),  he  says — "  The  right  hand  and  arm  lose  more  or 


*  "  Cela  dare  environ  une  dixaine  de  minutes,  ensuite  un  bras  et  une 

J'ambe  du  mdme  c6t6,  et  un  jour  d'un  c6t^  et  un  jour  de  I'autre,  s'endorment. 
e  sens  des  frissons,  comme  s'il  y  avait  des  fourmis  ;  je  sens  le  mdme  chose 
k  la  bonche  et  k  la  langue." — Ti'ait4  des  Nerfs  (Bayle's  edit.),  p.  387. 

Professor  Lebert  uses  nearly  the  same  expressions — **Einceschlafensein 
und  Ameisenkriechen  in  einer  Gesichtsh&lfte,  auf  einer  seite  der  Zunge,  in 
einer  Gliedmasse." 

t  * '  Mais  il  ne  faudrait  pas  penser  que  ce  fussent  Ik  les  seuls  accidens  dont 
nne  migraine  excessive  soit  accompagnde ;  il  arrive  qu'un  des  c6t6s  de  la 
langoe  on  de  la  face,  que  lee  membres  inf ^rieurs,  et  surtout  les  sup6riears, 
^pronvent  un  fr^missement  douloureux  qui  rappelle  les  oscillations  derimage 
dans  Toeil,  qui  en  a  le  caractbre  de  vibration."  '*Cette  sensation  bizarre 
ressemble  assez  bien  k  celle  que  Ton  eprouve  dans  les  crampes,  ou  au  senti- 
ment p^ble  que  Ton  reasent  au  bout  des  doigts  lorsc^u'on  s'est  heurt^  le 
nerf  cubital  an  coude." — M6moir€,  dtCy  §  817,  p.  412. 
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less,  but  always  a  great  deal,  of  their  sensibility,  and  ia 
some  degree  the  power  of  motion,  so  that  she  cannot  hold 
anything  in  her  hand/'*  In  the  other  case  (No.  49),  which 
was  an  hysterical  type  of  megrim,  the  numbness  "  was  like  in 
quality  but  greater  in  degree  than  that  which  occurs  in  what  is 
called  a  sleepy  hand  or  foot.  It  was  accompanied  with  great 
coldness  and  want  of  muscular  power  in  the  parts  affected, 
so  that  she  could  not  hold  anything  in  her  hand.  The 
chief  of  the  numbness  goes  away  with  a  tingling  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.'^t  In  one  of  Dr.  Sieveking's  cases, 
£.  H.  (No.  30),  a  similar  loss  of  power  occasionally  occurred. 

I  have  already  stated  my  belief  that  the  disorder  in  these 
cases  is  in  part  at  least  ataxic,  and  the  result  of  impaired 
sensibility;  I  regret  that  I  have  not  had  opportunities  of 
sufficiently  testing  to  what  extent  this  is  so,  and  how  far 
motor  power  is  reaUy  lost.  I  suspect,  however,  that  in 
some  cases  there  is  a  real  transient  palsy  of  an  inhibitory 
kind,  the  result  of  the  nerve-storm  in  the  sensory  ganglia, 
and  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  this  loss  of  power  may  occa- 
sionally prove  of  a  less  temporary  kind. 

Many  patients  describe  the  sensations  of  numbness  and 
tingling  as  commencing  at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers 
and  making  a  gradual  progress  up  the  arm  and  side  of  the 
neck  until  the  head  and  face  are  reached,  when  they  termi- 
nate. Thus,  in  my  patient  H.  T.  (p.  16),  when  the  affection 
of  sight  has  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  sense  of 
numbness  with  tingling  commences  in  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  and  gradually  extends  up  the  side  until  it  reaches 
the  throat ;  the  interior  of  the  throat,  the  tongue  and  lips 
share  the  sensation,  which  is  here  no  longer  confined  to 
the  right  side,  but  affects  these  parts  bilaterally.  In  Dr. 
Sieveking's  case,  E.  G.  (No.  31),  the  patient  "felt  a  numb- 
ness in  her  right  leg,  ascending  to  the  trunk,  right  arm,  and 
face,  with  a  film  over  her  eyes,  and  leaving  a  violent  head- 
ache  lasting  the  whole  day.'^]:     In  another  of  his  patients, 

•  "  UnpubliBhed  Writings,"  voL  i.  p.  466.  t  /cfem,  p.  S70. 

t  "On  EpUepey,"  p.  57. 
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E.  H.  (No.  30)^  ''  the  attacks  commeDced  in  the  hands  and 
mounted  up  to  the  head.^'*  So,  again,  in  one  of  Dr.  Parry's 
cases,  an  extremely  typical  one,  the  numbness  was  said  to 
"  ascend  by  degrees  to  the  shoulder  and  then  to  the  face, 
always,  as  she  thinks,  on  the  right  side ;  immediately  after 
which  the  right  half  of  the  tongue  is  afifected  in  a  similar 
way,  and  she  loses  the  power  of  articulation.'^t 

M.  Piony  describes  a  slightly  different  progress  of  the 
'  thrilling'  sensation.  "  Commencing,''  he  says, ''  in  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  at  one  part  of  the  face,  at  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  or  toes,  it  mounts  little  by  little  towards  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  successively  disappearing  about  those  parts  where 

it  was  first  developed When  this  pain  has  reached 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  nervous  centres,  it  ceases  to  be 
felt."J  Lastly,  in  Abercrombie's  cases,  we  have  a  similar 
but  still  more  remarkable  progress  described  : — "  About  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  (the  blindness)  she  feels  a 
numbness  of  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand,  beginning 
at  the  point  of  it  and  extending  very  gradually  over  the 
whole  hand  and  arm,  producing  a  complete  loss  of  sensibility 
of  the  parts,  but  without  any  loss  of  the  power  of  motion. 
The  feeling  of  numbness  thus  extends  to  the  right  side  of 
the  head,  and  from  this  it  seems  to  spread  downwards 
towards  the  stomach.  When  it  reaches  the  side  of  the  head, 
she  becomes  oppressed  and  partially  confused,  answers 
questions  slowly  and  confusedly,  and  her  speech  is  consider- 
ably affected ;  when  it  reaches  the  stomach  she  sometimes 
vomits."  The  feeling  of  numbness  then  begins  to  subside, 
and  as  it  goes  off  the  headache  sets  in.§ 

We  can  hardly  fail  to  trace  in  these  singular  phenomena 
the  counterpart  of  the  visual  disorder  which  we  have  already 
studied.     This  correspondence  has  attracted  the  notice  of 


•  «( 


On  Epilepsy,"  p.  27.         t  "  Unpubliahed  Writmgs/'  vol.  i.  p.  465. 


X  "  GommeDfant  par  la  Dointe  de  la  lansixe,  ane  partie  de  la  face,  le  boat 
dee  doi^  oa  des  orteils,  u  remonte  peu  a  peu  vera  Taxe  cerebro-spinal,  en 
disparaiSBent  snccessivement  vera  les  points  oh  d'abord  il  s'^tait  d^velopp^. 
Qnand  cette  doolear  est  parrenue  vera  le  centre  nerveux,  elle  cesse  de  se 
iaire  sentir." — Mhnoire,  <^c.,  §  817,  p.  412. 

§  **  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord/*  p.  420,  2nd  edit.  1829. 
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several  observers.  Mr.  Travers  remarks  of  the  numbness — 
"  An  analogy  is  plainly  perceived  between  the  correspond- 
ing states  of  the  sentient  and  visual  extremities  to  that  of 
a  temporary  and  incomplete  paralysis  ;''*  and  M.  Piorry 
says — "  The  thrilling  sensation  in  the  hands  calls  to  mind 
the  oscillatory  movement  of  the  visual  image.^'  In  both  we 
have  a  primary  loss  or  impairment  of  the  normal  sensibility 
of  the  part^  to  be  followed  or  not  by  certain  sentient  im- 
pressions of  a  subjective  kind^  which  have^  of  course^  their 
own  distinctive  characters  determined  by  the  original  en- 
dowments of  the  sentient  periphery  to  which  they  are 
referred,  but  of  which  a  certain  tremulous  or  vibratory 
character  is  common  to  both — the  thrilling  in  the  hands  and 
face,  the  rapid  molecular  movement  or  scintillation  of  the 
visual  image.  But  this  does  not  complete  the  resemblance  : 
in  many  instances  we  observe  a  similar  progress,  or 
successive  affection  of  different  parts  of  the  sentient  area; 
thus  it  is  for  the  most  part  centrifugal  in  the  field  of  view, 
it  is  from  the  extremities  and  outlying  parts  towards  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  (Piorry)  in  the  case  of  touch;  in  both 
it  would  seem  to  proceed  from  the  points  of  highest  sensi- 
bility whether  of  vision  or  touch,  to  less  sensitive  regions : 
there  are  exceptions,  but  this  is  the  rule.  Lastly,  we 
observe  in  both  a  similar  manifestation  of  a  unilateral 
character  in  some  cases,  and  a  bilateral  in  others — the 
hemiopsia  and  hemiplegic  numbness  in  one  set;  the 
central  obscuration  and  centrifugal  extension  over  the  whole 
visual  field,  and  the  bilateral  numbness,  in  the  other. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  apparent  resem- 
blance of  these  phenomena — the  tingling  and  its  centripetal 
progress — to  the  so-called  aura  epileptica ;  Sir  James  Clarke 
has  remarked  upon  it  in  a  passage  in  which  he  clearly 
identifies  the  malady  of  which  wc  are  treating  as  "  Nervous 
Dyspeptic  Headache.^'  "  In  some  cases  the  attack  is 
preceded  by  numbness  in  the  extremities,  by  dimness 
of  sight,    or    ocular  spectra ;    in  others  a  peculiar  uneasy 


*  "  Diseases  of  tlie  Eye,"  p.  175. 
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sensation^  originating  in  one  of  the  extremities,  ascends 
gradually  to  the  head,  resembling  the  aura  epileptica/^* 
Dr.  Babington  also,  referring  to  the  case  of  a  friend  where 
these  symptoms  preceded  attacks  of  sick-headache  in  which 
the  gastric  disorder  was  strongly  pronounced,  observes : — 
'^  It  is  remarkable  that  '  aura^  is  not  necessarily  connected 
with  epilepsy  at  all He  is  much  subject  to  head- 
aches, dependent  on  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach ; 
under  which  he  ejects  by  a  kind  of  rumination,  hardly 
amounting  to  retching,  large  quantities  of  acid  fluid.  These 
attacks  are  often  ushered  in  by  a  sensation  of  tingling  in 
one  arm,  which  mounts  up  from  his  finger  ends,  and  gra- 
dually advances  towards  the  face  on  the  same  side,  affecting 
one  half  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and  lips.'^t 

So  far  as  these  phenomena,  both  in  epilepsy  and  megrim, 
are  due  to  a  disturbance  in  the  sensory  ganglia  of  the  en- 
cephalon,  consciously  referred  to  the  sentient  extremities  of 
the  nerves  of  touch,  according  to  the  well-known  law  of 
peripheral  interpretation,  so  far  no  doubt  there  is  an  affinity 
between  them,  but  here  the  resemblance  ceases.]:  A  variety 
of  sensations  and  movements  are  included  under  the  vague 
term  ^'  aura  ''  in  epilepsy,  and  these  are  met  with  only  in  a 
small  percentage  of  cases,  and  form  no  part  of  the  typical 
epileptic  paroxysm ;  on  the  other  hand  the  disordered  sen- 
sibility of  the  extremities  and  other  parts  in  megrim  has  a 
very  constant  character  and  course,  comparable  with  those 
of  vision  ;  it  has  moreover  a  certain  determinate  place  and 
relation  to  the  other  phenomena  in  the  typical  seizure,  and 
lastly  it  is  present  in  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the 
severer  forms  of  the  malady.  Here  then  we  have  a  suffi- 
cient clinical  if  not  physiological  distinction ;  and  I  may 
take  this  occasion  to  remark  that  although  all  the  members 


•  "Treatise  on  Climate,*'  Introduction  on  Nervous  Dyspeptia,  p.  18. 
t  *•  Gay*8  Hosp.  Reports,"  Ist  series,  vol.  vi.  p.  10. 
X  '*  Aura  EpiUpHca.    Sauvages  is  of  opinion  that  the  sensation  has  its 
ori^n  in  the  brain,  though  it  is  referred  to  the  limb,  just  as  a  man  who  has 
lost  his  leg  still  thinks  he  feels  his  toes.** — Solly  on  the  Brain. 

''When  the  sense  of  touch  is  the  seat  of  hallucination  the  term  'aura 
epUeptica*  is  used  to  describe  it.** — Ailken^s  Med..,  ii.  312. 
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of  the  ncurosal  family  are  very  nearly  allied,  and  megrim  and 
epilepsy  perhaps  as  closely  as  any,  yet  the  typical  paroxysms 
in  each  are  as  distinct  as  any  nosologist  could  desire. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  those  cases  in  which  the  disorder 
of  touch  is  one-sided,  I  may  recall  what  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  on  the  same  side 
as  the  hemicranial  pain  and  half  blindness ;  but  this  is  not 
constant,  and  as  M.  Calmeil  observes — '^  In  exceptionally 
severe  seizures  unpleasant  sensations  of  tingling  occupy  one 
side  of  the  body,  corresponding  or  opposite  to  that  of  the 
hemicrania/'  Moreover  we  have  seen  that  even  when  one- 
sided in  the  extremities  it  may  become  bilateral  as  it  reaches 
the  parts  about  the  throat  and  mouth. 

This  will  be  the  most  convenient  place  to  notice  the  de- 
rangement which  has  been  now  and  then  observed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  remaining  Senses,  although  much  less 
frequently  than  in  those  of  touch  and  sight. 

Of  the  disordered  sensibility  in  general,  M.  Piorry  ob- 
serves— "  The  sight,  hearing,  taste,  and  smell  are  altered 
while  the  neuralgia  runs  through  its  stages  ;  the  least  light 
brings  on  the  paroxysms  or  aggravates  them ;  the  least  noise 
is  insupportable  ;  the  disgust  for  food  is  sometimes  extreme, 
and  the  most  grateful  odours  are  with  diflSculty  endured  by 
the  suflFerers.'^*  So  painful  is  this  hypertesthesia  in  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  the  seizure  with  some  people  that,  as  Tissot 
says  of  one  of  his  patients — "  he  could  not  bear  anything  to 
touch  his  head,  and  the  least  light  or  sound,  even  the  tick- 
ing of  his  watch,  was  insupportable.^'t 

But  taste  and  hearing  would  appear  occasionally  to  exhibit 
a  more  specific  kind  of  derangement  similar  to  that  of  touch 
and  sight.  Thus  there  may  be  deafness  with  noises  in  the 
ears,  and  there  may  be  loss  of  the  faculty  of  tasting  with 
the  addition  of  subjective  tastes.  Tissot  remarks  that  some- 
times '^  there  are  most  unpleasant  noises  in  the  ears,^'  and 
he  mentions  the  case  of  one  of  lus  patients  with  whom  the 


«  if 


Mtooire,  &c.,"  §  814,  p.  410.  f  **  TraiW  del  Nerfs,"  case  ii.  p  3«6. 
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attack  was  always  preceded  by  deafness^  and  left  a  numb- 
ness of  the  affected  side.*  I  can  now  add  that  Dr.  Airy^s 
later  attacks  '^have  been  followed  by  a  slight  disturbance 
of  hearings  in  which  external  sounds  gave  rise  to  a  momen- 
tary '  rumbling '  in  the  ears/'t 

The  impairment  of  taste  is  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  touch  and  coincident  with  it.  Mr.  Travers  states 
that  his  sense  of  taste  appeared  benumbed  like  that  of  touch. 
In  my  patient  Mr.  S.^  when  the  tingling  reached  the  mouth, 
he  experienced  a  coppery  or  metallic  taste.  This  is  the 
only  instance  as  far  as  I  am  aware  in  which  the  occurrence 
of  a  subjective  taste  has  been  recorded. 

Disorder  of  Speech  stands  next  in  order  in  the  history  of 
the  megrim  paroxysm.  It  will  facilitate  our  consideration 
of  this  subject  if  we  first  briefly  recall  the  leading  forms 
under  which  disordered  speech  occurs  in  connexion  with 
other  brain  affections,  whether  functional  or  organic. 

We  may  very  shortly  dismiss  all  such  cases  as  depend 
exclusively  on  a  paralytic  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue  concerned  in  speech,  whether  as  a  part 
of  a  general  hemiplegic  palsy  from  lesion  of  the  central 
motor  tract,  or  from  a  more  localized  injury  of  certain 
motor  nerves,  both  which  may  occasion  an  uncertain  amount 
of  indistinctness  in  utterance.  This,  however,  is  much  less 
than  might  be  expected ;  it  is  well  known  that  in  '  Braiu 
cases '  the  disorder  of  speech  may  be  very  great  when  the 
paralytic  condition  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  is  trifling ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  this  paralytic  condition  may  be  highly 
marked  and  yet  speech  be  scarcely  afiected.  This  was  so 
for  example  in  one  of  Andral's  cases — ''  In  the  midst/'  he 
observes,  "  of  all  these  grave  lesions  of  motility  and  sensi- 
bility the  intellect  was  preserved  intact  and  there  was  no 
affection  of  speech.''! 

Again,  derangement  of  speech  may  be  intimately  con- 


•  "  Tnith  des  Nerfg,"  p.  386.         +  "  Phil.  Traos.,  1870,"  p.  261. 
t  "Clinique  M^dicale,**  vol.  v.  p.  325  ;   Uluatrations  of  Cerelniil  Htemor- 
rhage,  Gate  vii. 
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nected  with  mental  impairment :  it  may  be  associated  with 
confusion  of  ideas  and  failure  of  memory.  It  was  at  one 
time  a  very  generally  received  opinion  that  loss  of  speech, 
especially  in  its  more  complete  forms,  was  a  species  of  loss 
of  memory ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  person  to  retain 
a  good  recollection  of  objects  and  events  while  their  names 
or  descriptions  may  be  wanting;  there  is,  in  fact,  in  such 
cases  an  interruption  of  the  fundamental  association  of 
language — ^namely,  that  of  general  ideas  or  mental  con- 
ceptions of  things  with  their  conventional  signs  or  names, 
constituting  a  loss  of  memory  of  words,  or  verbal  "  Am- 
nesia'*  as  it  was  called.  Thus,  one  of  the  early  signs  of 
senile  degeneration  and  softening  of  the  brain  may  be  of 
this  kind.  At  first  it  may  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
an  exaggeration  of  that  inability  to  recall  a  word,  and 
especially  a  proper  name,  which  happens  to  most  of  us  at 
times,  to  some  more  than  others,  to  the  old  more  than  the 
young ;  but  from  proper  names  it  extends  to  all  substantive 
forms,  and  the  command  of  words  becomes  less  and  less, 
and  is  attended  by  general  mental  failure  and  imbecility. 
The  temporary  loss  of  speech  which  occasionally  follows 
acute  illnesses  appears  to  be  sometimes  of  an  amnesic 
character. 

But  there  is  a  third  form  which  more  particularly  con- 
cerns us  in  our  present  inquiry,  and  to  which  the  name 
"  Aphasia^^  has  of  late  been  given.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present  century,  when  for  a  time  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  subject,  it  was  seen  that  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  disordered  speech,  with  no  attendant 
paralysis,  could  not  be  explained  on  the  memorial  hypo- 
thesis. It  is  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Osborne,  published 
in  the  Dublin  Medical  Journal  in  1833,  that  we  owe  one  of 
the  clearest  and  earliest  statements  of  this  distinction. 
Admitting  some  eases  of  failure  of  speech  to  be  truly 
amnesic,  he  savs  there  are  others  in  which  the  disorder 
"  does  not  consist  in  a  want  of  recollection  of  the  word  to 
be  pronounced,  but  in  a  loss  of  recollection  of  the  mode  of 
using  the  vocal  apparatus  so  as  to  pronounce  it.'*     Of  course 
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this  is  no  loss  of  recollection  in  the  ordinary  and  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  but  the  expression  serves  to  put  in  a 
forcible  way  the  distinction  between  the  two  cases :  it  is 
really  an  interruption  of  a  certain  association  in  one  order 
of  cerebral  phenomena  which  loss  of  memory  is  in  another. 
In  truth  the  faculty  of  speech,  or  that  inferior  part  of 
language  which  consists  in  articulate  or  graphic  sign- 
making,  is  a  sensori-motor  process  comparable  with  various 
loco-motor  and  manipulatory  acquirements ;  the  idea  in  the 
mind  calls  up  (if  the  memory  serves)  its  corresponding 
word-form  or  sign  in  the  sensorium,  and  whether  this  be  a 
remembered  sound,  visual  image,  or  muscular  feeling,  or  a 
combination  of  these,  it  matters  little  for  our  present  inquiry: 
this  sensory  impression  has  become  inseparably  wedded 
with  a  certain  train  of  movements,  and  the  corresponding 
utterance  automatically  follows  the  volitional  impulse.  Yet 
disease  may  effect  a  divorce;  and  just  as  in  the  malady 
known  as  locomotor  ataxy  the  particular  co-ordination  is 
lost  or  deranged  while  motor  power  is  still  retained,  so  it 
may  be  with  respect  to  speech.  In  amnesic  impairment 
the  idea  fails  to  suggest  the  sign,  in  that  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking  the  sign  fails  to  determine  the  movement,  or 
determines  a  wrong  one;  and  this  miscarriage  may  be  of 
very  different  kinds  and  degrees. 

First,  the  derangement  may  be  such  as  to  affect  only  a 
few  of  the  more  difficult  consonant  sounds  and  combinations, 
which  are  slurred  or  shirked;  or  there  may  be  a  higher 
degree  of  the  same  imperfection,  as  in  '^  clipping  the  king^s 
English''  by  a  drunken  man,  and  the  very  imperfect  and 
thick  articulation  of  many  apoplectic  patients.  We  owe 
to  Sir  Thomas  Watson  the  observation  that  "  some  men, 
when  drunk,  lose  the  proper  command  over  the  muscles  of 
the  tongue  and  falter  in  speech,  while  they  can  walk  very 
well ;  others  reel  and  stagger,  having  lost  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  the  power  of  moving  and  governing  the  limbs, 
and  of  balancing  themselves,  who  yet  can  speak  quite 
fluently  and  plainly ;  and  in  a  few  cases  drunken  persons 
become  delirious,  who  still   retain   the  power  of  distinct 
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articulation^  and  of  directing  their  steps  aright/^*  This  is 
an  excellent  illustration^  exhibiting  as  it  does  an  analogous 
incoordination^  or  deranged  association,  in  connexion  with 
different  orders  of  nervous  phenomena. 

Again,  the  loss  of  speech  may  be  total.  Without  any 
palsy  of  tongue  or  mouth,  or  even  impairment  of  co-ordina- 
tion in  the  complex  operation  of  eating,  the  i>ower  of 
moving  those  parts  in  harmony  with  a  speech-form  may  be 
totally  lost.  I  was  called  one  day  to  see  an  elderly  gentle- 
man who  sometimes  got  into  great  passions  on  trifling  provo- 
cations, and  on  this  occasion  the  emotional  ^ storm'  had 
completely  inhibited  his  speech:  he  could  not  utter  a  syllable. 
When  I  saw  him  some  hours  afterwards,  it  was  only  with 
great  effort  that  he  could  enunciate  a  few  words,  of  which 
some  were  scarcely  intelligible;  yet  there  was  no  palsy. 
He  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  ridiculous  position,  and 
all  his  actions  and  gestures  showed  him  to  be  in  perfect 
possession  of  his  ideas  and  his  reason.  It  was  no  better 
when  he  tried  to  write  a  familiar  address ;  it  was  as  little 
intelligible  as  his  speech;  yet  he  could  move  his  hand, 
arm,  and  fingers  freely  for  other  actions.  By  degrees,  after 
several  days,  the  full  co-ordinating  power  returned.  Such 
patients  mostly  pass  through  stages  of  imperfect  articulation 
in  their  progress  to  recovery,  as  he  did,  suggesting  the  idea 
that  the  total  loss  of  speech  in  such  cases  is  only  a  greater 
degree  of  the  same  kind  of  derangement  which  causes  im« 
perfect  articulation  in  other  instances. 

Lastly,  the  disorder  may  be  of  quite  a  different  kind,  and 
take  the  form  of  a  dislocation  or  ^  fault '  between  the  sen- 
sory image  or  impression  and  the  associated  movements,  so 
that  there  may  be  a  transposition  or  substitution  of  par- 
ticular syllables,  or  entire  words,  while  the  articulation  of 
them  is  distinct,  and  this  may  affect  few  or  many  of  these 
elements.  In  the  case  of  a  substitution  of  words,  those 
substituted  may  be  real  or  unreal ;  in  the  former  case,  if 
the   substitutions   are  numerous,  the   person    may  appear 


•  "  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,"  voL  i.  p.  481  (ed.  1843). 
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wandering  or  incoherent^  in  the  latter  he  may  be  thought 
to  speak  a  foreign  tongue :  in  each  instance  he  may  be 
perfectly  master  of  his  ideas  and  his  reason.  The  case  on 
which  Dr.  Osborne's  paper  is  based  was  one  of  the  latter 
kind ;  the  patient  spoke  a  mere  jargon^  in  which  a  faint 
semblance  of  words  of  several  languages  was  alone  per- 
ceptible^ and  of  which  Dr.  Osborne  has  given  very  interest- 
ing specimens.  But  the  point  which  makes  this  history  of 
almost  unique  value  is^  that  the  patient  retained  the  power 
of  expressing  his  ideas  by  another  code  of  signals — namely^ 
written  ones^  by  which  the  integrity  of  his  memory  and 
intelligence  was  established.  The  case  was  a  functional 
one,  following  an  epileptoid  seizure,  and  recovery  in  time 
was  complete.* 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  use  of  real  words,  but 
in  a  sense  quite  different  from  that  intended,  will  be  found 
recorded  by  Dr.  Bright  in  the  earlier  series  of  Guy's 
Hospital  Beports.  The  attack,  of  which  headache  together 
with  the  affection  of  speech  were  almost  the  only  symptoms, 
with  no  further  mark  of  paralysis  than  a  slight  and  appa- 
rently transient  drawing  of  the  mouth  towards  the  left  side, 
was  regarded  by  Dr.  Bright  as  of  an  epileptic  character,  as 
it  appeared  that  the  patient  had  once  been  found  in  ''  a  fit.'' 
The  striking  feature  of  the  case  was  that  the  peculiar  dis- 
order of  speech  made  him  appear  bewildered  and  incoherent, 
whereas  his  actions  and  gestures  proved  him  to  be  quite 
otherwise.  There  was  only  a  slight  difficulty  of  articulation. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  conversation — "  How 
do  you  do,  sir,  to-day  ? — Yes,  I  told  you  so,  about  half-past 
twelve.  But  how  are  you,  sir? — Yes,  yes,  I  know,  half -past; 
well,  perhaps  a  quarter.  You  see  ten  and  ten;  yes,  that  is  it. 
Did  you  eat  a  good  dinner,  to-day  ? — About  that  you  know  I 
said.     No,  thafs  too  much — you  do  that  too  much ;"  and  so 


*  As  fftr  as  my  observatioiui  so,  some  of  the  most  interesting  oases  of 
disordered  speech  are  met  with  m  connexion  with  functional  nervous  dis- 
orders of  a  paroxysmal  kind,  either  as  atransient  phenomenon  of  the  paroxysm, 
or  a  more  permanent  sequel  of  the  'storm,*  whetner  this  be  a  violent  emotion, 
an  attack  of  megrun,  or  a  fit  of  efnlepsy. 
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on  without  a  connected  idea^  bat  perfectly  conscious  of  his 
mistakes.  This  gentleman  gradually  recovered  his  speech  in 
the  course  of  a  month,  and  some  years  later  was  living  a  quiet 
and  retired  life,  having  had  no  return  of  the  malady.* 

I  will  only  add  one  remark  of  some  practical  importance ; 
it  is,  that  although  we  are  thus  able  to  distinguish  the 
physiological  elements  of  speech,  and  in  some  rare  patho- 
logical cases  find  them  separately  deranged — dissected  out 
for  us  as  it  were — yet  far  more  frequently  we  meet  with 
mixed  forms  of  disorder  combining  paralytic,  amnesic,  and 
aphasic  elements  in  various  degrees. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  disorders  of  speech 
occurring  in  megrim  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  analysis. 
I  may  first  observe  that  some  impairment  of  this  faculty 
was  present  in  the  severer  seizures  in  15  out  of  the  60  cases  I 
have  exanriined,  or  in  just  a  quarter.  It  is  certain  that 
transient  disorders  of  ideational  consciousness,  a  sense  of 
intellectual  confusion  and  inability  to  attend  or  to  recollect, 
occur  in  many  severe  attacks  of  megrim,  and  that  frequently 
repeated  and  severe  seizures  sometimes  occasion  a  less  tem- 
porary form  of  the  same  mental  impairment.  Furthermore 
it  not  unfrequeutly  happens  that  the  former  disorder  is 
associated  with  an  impairment  or  failure  of  speech,  and  it 
is  not  denied  that  in  such  cases  it  may  contribute  to  that 
failure ;  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed  that 
in  a  certain  number  of  cases  the  affection  of  speech  is 
independent  of  any  such  memorial  or  intellectual  disturbance, 
and  belongs  rather  to  the  aphasic  than  to  the  amnesic  cate- 
gory, and  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  in  these  cases 
it  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  hemiplegic  affection 
than  with  the  disordered  ideation. 

1.  We  will  first  consider  those  cases  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  mental  confusion  and  failure  of  memory  with 
impairment  of  speech  suggest  an  "  amnesic "  view  of  the 
latter  affection.     Professor  Lebert  says  of  his  more  severe 


*  "Guy's  Hosp.  Reports, **  1st  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  806. 
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attacks — ^'^  These  began  with  iacoherence  of  ideas^  a  diflS- 
culty  in  finding  words^  and  a  numbness  in  the  tongue  and 
last  fingers  of  the  right  side^  &c/^  Spontaneous  vomiting 
in  his  case  was  attended  with  "  immediate  cessation  of  the 
ideational  disturbance  and  of  the  numbness/^^  In  a  second 
and  later  account  he  describes  the  seizure  as  attended  '^  with 
impeded  utterance^  a  difficulty  in  finding  the  right  expres- 
sions or  constructing  a  coherent  sentence/^t  The  elder 
Mr.  Travers  says  the  numbness  in  his  case  was  "  followed 
by  a  certain  degree  of  confusion  of  intellect  and  temporary 
suspension  of  memory^  so  as  greatly  to  embarrass^  if  not  to 
take  away  the  power  of  intelligible  expression.^'j:  Here  the 
impairment  of  speech  is  distinctly  attributed  to  suspension 
of  memory. 

It  was  very  much  the  same^  at  least  as  regards  the  asso« 
ciation  of  the  phenomena,  in  Sir  Greorge  Airy^s  case.  "  In 
one  attack  on  myself/'  he  writes,  ^^  which  occurred  while  I 
was  conversing  with  an  acquaintance  in  a  railway  carriage, 
I  soon  became  painfully  sensible  that  I  had  not  the  usual 
command  of  speech,  that  my  memory  failed  so  much  that  I 
did  not  know  what  I  had  said  or  had  attempted  to  say,  and 
that  I  might  have  been  talking  incoherently .'^^  In  the 
case  of  W.  R.  (No.  2),  in  whom  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
paroxysm  were  well  developed  and  bilateral,  "  the  power  of 
articulation  throughout  the  attack  was  almost  lost,  he  could 
not  form  his  words,  and  there  was  besides  considerable 
confusion  of  thought.^' 


*  **  Aoc%s  qtii  d^bataient  par  de  rinooh^rence  dans  les  id^es,  de  la  diffi- 
cult^ de  tronver  les  mots,  et  de  Tongourdissement  dans  la  langue  et  les 
demiers  doigts  da  c6i^  droit,  mabuse  qni  se  oompliquait  an  bont  d*une 
keure  on  deux  d*nne  donlenr  sns-orbitaire  droite  tr^  vive  et  s'accompagnait 
bientdt  d*abondants  vomissements  snivis  imm^diatement  de  la  cessation  du 
troable  dans  les  id^es  et  de  Fengonrdissement.** — Traiti  pratique  dct  Mai. 
Ca/HC,,  p.  778.     Paris,  1851. 

f .  •  .  *'  Selbst  mit  schwerer  Sprache,  mit  schwierigkeit  die  richtigen 
Ansdriicke  zn  finden  oder  eine  zusammeoihangende  Phrase  zu  bilden." — 
Handbuch  der  Prak,  Med,,  vol.  ii.  p.  570. 

t  **  Diseases  of  the  Eye/'  p.  175.     1820. 

§  "  Philosoph.  Ma^^azine/'  July,  1865,  p.  19. 

II  Similar  ooservations  appear  to  have  been  made  by  older  writers.  De 
Haen  observes  of  a  case  of  severe  hemioratiia  with  convnlsive  tic  of  the 
face  which  he  cnred — **  Jnnzeratqne  se  se  ea  memoriee  labos,  at  noscens, 
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It  would  secm^  then,  that  a  failure  of  memory  and  con- 
fusion of  ideas  may  in  some  instances  cause  and  in  others 
contribute  to  the  disorder  of  speech  in  the  megrim  pa- 
roxysm. We  must,  I  think,  regard  Professor  Leberfs  and 
Mr.  Traverses  cases  as  of  this  amnesic  or  at  least  ideational 
kind.  On  the  other  hand  the  case  of  W.  B.  would  seem  to 
have  been  of  a  mixed  character ;  it  is  certain  that  there 
were  other  elements  of  disorder  besides  the  memorial ;  his 
thought  was  confused,  it  is  true,  but  there  was  in  addition  a 
defective  power  of  articulation  ;  to  use  his  own  expression, 
he  could  not  "  form  his  words.^^  It  is  possible  that  Sir 
George  Airy's  attack  may  have  been  of  a  similar  kind^ 
but  here  the  evidence  is  less  conclusive.  In  one  of  Dr. 
Parry's  cases  (No.  50)  this  mixed  character  was  well  marked^ 
and  the  two  elements,  the  difficulty  of  articulation  and  the 
failure  of  memory,  are  separately  noted ;  the  progress  of 
the  numbness  to  the  head  is  first  described,  "  immediately 
after  which,''  the  account  continues,  "  the  right  half  of  the 
tongue  is  affected  in  the  same  way,  and  she  loses  the  power 
of  articulation.  At  this  period  her  intellect  becomes  con- 
fused and  her  memory  at  the  same  time  for  about  half  an 
hour  much  impaired."* 

2.  But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  many  instances  of  dis- 
ordered speech  occur  in  connexion  with  megrim  which  are 
quite  independent  of  any  ideational  disturbance  whatever, 
and  which  must  be  regarded  as  exclusively  of  the  ^^aphasic" 
kind.  This  may  take  the  form  of  imperfect  articulation 
and  difficulty  of  utterance  only.  Thus  my  patient  B.  S. 
(No.  24),  with  whom,  excepting  a  vague  sense  of  fear,  there 
was  no  disturbance  of  the  higher  cerebral  faculties,  never- 
theless experienced  during  her  first  attack  and  on  several 
subsequent  occasions  "  a  difficulty  in  articulating."  I  should 
add  that  this  information  was  given  spontaneously  and  not 


qni  accedemnt,  onines,  Doicens  omnia  quaa  videret,   tangeretaae ;   tamen 
nomina  indere  propria  ipais  non  posset,  passimque  per  omnia  baibatiret ;  et 

Suamvia  gallic^  aut  italic^  interrogatus,  si  quid  ntcumque  intelligibile  reepon- 
eret,  id  germanicd  dimtaxat,  pneter  omnem  san^  morem  fuit.*' — BtU.  Med., 


pars  6,  cap.  viL  §  4,  p.  222.     1760. 


npublished  Writings,"  vol.  i.  466. 
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in  reply  to  suggestive  questions.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  S. 
(No.  46)^  although  the  affection  was  for  the  most  part 
of  a  less  simple  kind  to  be  presently  described^  it  was 
nevertheless  complicated  by  a  difficulty  of  utterance.  '*  I 
have  further  found  it  necessary/'  he  says,  "  to  speak  with 
the  greatest  deliberation  in  order  to  articulate  properly.^' 
At  another  time  he  compares  his  condition,  as  regards  this 
difficulty  of  speaking  clearly,  to  that  of  a  drunken  person. 
The  Austrian  officer  whose  case  is  recorded  by  Tissot,  thus 
describes  the  termination  of  his  attacks — *'  An  arm  and  leg 
of  the  same  side  go  to  sleep ;  I  feel  tinglings  as  if  there 
were  ants  on  them;  I  have  the  same  sensations  in  my 
mouth  and  tongue,  and  further  yet  during  all  this  time  I 
have  great  difficulty  in  speaking ;"  he  makes  no  complaint 
of  confusion  or  impairment  of  memory.* 

The  only  instance  of  a  total  abolition  of  the  power  of 
utterance  which  I  have  met  with  in  connexion  with  megrim, 
was  in  a  single  severe  seizure  in  my  patient  Mr.  S. ;  his 
case  is  indeed  remarkable  for  exhibiting  different  forms  of 
aphasia  on  different  occasions,  suggesting  the  idea  that 
they  are  only  different  degrees  of  the  same  essential  dis- 
order. I  give  the  account  in  his  own  words;  having 
described  the  antecedent  numbness  and  tingling  of  the 
extremities  and  face,  and  the  affection  of  sight,  he  con- 
tinues— ^'  I  found  on  getting  out  of  the  omnibus  at  Charing 
Cross,  that  I  could  not  ask  a  question.  I  tried  to  ask  what 
bells  they  were  which  I  heard  ringing  (St.  Martin's),  but  I 
could  not  get  a  woid  out ;  and  the  man  thought  I  was  mad 
or  drunk,  for  he  only  laughed  and  went  away.  These 
curious  symptoms  did  not  last  long,  but  the  whole  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  a  most  intense  headache.'' 
This  complete  inability  to  utter  a  word  occurred  on  this 
occasion  only  as  far  as  he  can  remember,  although  his 
speech  has  been  frequently  much  disordered  in  a  manner 
which  I  shall  notice  immediately.  It  should  be  added  that 
neither  on  this  nor  on  the  previous  occasion  was  the  attack 


*  *'  Tnit4  del  Nerfs  et  de  leura  Maladies"  (Bayle's  edit.).  P-  988. 
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attended   hj    any    confusion   of    thought    or    failure    of 
memory. 

8.  Lastly^  that  singular  form  of  disordered  speech  in 
which  one  word  is  substituted  for  another^  without  any 
corresponding  impairment  of  understanding  or  memory^  is 
also  not  without  some  sort  of  representative  in  the  history 
of  megrim.  Thus  H.  T.,  whose  case  I  have  given  in  the 
opening  chapter,  stated  that  the  attempt  to  speak  was 
followed  by  "  words  quite  different  from  those  intended,  or 
having  no  meaning,  while  his  head  remained  clear  or  only 
a  little  confused,  and  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  he 
wished  to  say''  (p.  16).  So  again  Mr,  S.,  after  observing 
that  the  total  inability  to  utter  a  word,  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  occurred  but  once,  continues — *'  But  I  have  experi- 
enced an  inability  to  express  that  which  I  had  distinctly 
conceived  in  my  mind  frequently.  I  have  also  found  my- 
self saying  words  which  I  had  no  intention  of  saying/' 
Yet  this  gentleman  was  able  to  observe  and  reflect  perfectly 
during  the  seizures,  and  only  experienced  some  slight  dis- 
order of  memory  on  very  rare  occasions,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  any  way  the  cause  of  his  loss  of 
speech. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  illustrations  are  not  more 
numerous,  and  their  details  more  complete ;  unfortunately 
cases  are  not  often  recorded  with  a  view  to  all  their  patho- 
logical bearings,  but  for  the  most  part  solely  with  regard  to 
the  particular  subject  they  are  intended  to  illustrate ;  hence 
many  of  the  cases  of  megrim  on  record  in  which  speech  was 
impaired  furnish  no  information  as  to  the  exact  nature  of 
that  impairment,  and  therefore  contribute  little  to  our 
present  inquiry.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  are  to  be  found 
described  in  the  medical  journals  and  other  publications  as 
instances  of  disordered  speech,  of  transient  hemiplegia,  or 
passing  mental  disorder,  not  unfrequentJy  associated  with 
headache,  which,  if  we  had  been  furnished  with  the  previous 
history  of  the  individual  and  his  family,  would  have  proved, 
I  suspect,  in  many  instances  unequivocal  cases  of  megrim. 
Such  may  have  been  the  nature  of  Dr.  Spalding's  attack  to 
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which  I  shall  shortly  refer,  and  such  I  believe  to  have 
been  that  of  the  following  case,  which  was  published  many 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Steel  with  a  view  to  show  that  an  amnesic 
theory  would  not  account  for  many  cases  of  loss  of  speech : — 
A  young  gentleman^  twenty-four  years  of  age^  holding  a 
laborious  situation  in  a  Government  Office^  was  attacked 
with  what^  according  to  the  custom  of  the  day^  was  called 
an  '^  apoplectic  seizure/^  commencing  with  imperfect  articu- 
lation and  mental  confusion  of  a  very  transient  character^ 
but  followed  by  right  hemiplegia  which  was  more  lasting^ 
but  from  which  he  quickly  recovered.  About  seven  or 
eight  months  later  he  had  a  return  of  the  affection  of 
speech,  but  nothing  further.  Pour  months  later^  "  while 
engaged  in  his  usual  duties^  he  was  again  suddenly  attacked 
with  confusion  of  ideas  and  loss  of  the  power  of  utterance.^' 
Dr.  Steel  found  him  "  affected  with  general  stupidity,  and  an 
inability  to  utter  an  intelligible  word ;  there  was  no  paralysis, 
he  swallowed  easily,  and  appeared  to  suffer  from  nothing  but 
a  slight  headache.^'  He  was  as  little  able  to  write  as  to 
speak.  After  a  week^  in  which  he  regained  much  of  his 
speech^  he  was  again  attacked,  but  this  time  with  a  great 
drowsiness  and  some  degree  of  right  hemiplegia,  while  his 
pulse  fell  to  4)0.  The  drowsiness  had  disappeared  by  the  next 
morning,  and  the  pulse  had  risen,  but  the  hemiplegic  symp- 
toms increased  and  '^  the  power  of  utterance  was  again  almost 
extinguished.^^  He  quickly  recovered  from  the  palsy,  but 
the  loss  of  speech,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  faculty  of  ex- 
pression remained,  and  these  were  only  gradually  restored. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  though  he  could  not  articulate 
a  word  he  could  whistle  an  air  correctly,  showing  that  there 
was  no  impairment  of  another  train  of  highly  co-ordinated 
movements  in  the  same  parts.  The  stages  by  which  he  re- 
covered his  speech  are  very  instructive,  but  for  these  and 
other  details  of  the  case  I  must  refer  to  the  original  narrative.* 
Here  then  we  have,  as  I  interpret  the  facts,  a  history  of 
successive  "  nerve-storms  '^  of  varying  extent   and   severity, 


♦  Dublin  Jowmal  of  Med,  Chem.  Science^  vol.  xxvi.  p.  366,     1843. 
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difitnrbing  ideational  consciouBness  and  leaving  diffisrent 
degrees  of  aphasia  and  hemiplegia^  sometimes  veiy  transient^ 
at  others  persistent.  The  youth  of  the  patient^  his  occupa- 
tion^ the  repetition  of  the  seizures^  their  often  transient 
character  and  healthy  intervals^  seem  to  exclude  the  notion 
of  haemorrhage^  embolism^  or  any  but  a  functional  disorder. 
Those  attacks  in  which  the  hemiplegia  or  loss  of  speech  were 
more  persistent^  I  regard  as  instances  of  that  more  lasting 
inhibition  of  faculties  which  a  nervous  paroxysm  sometimes 
leaves  behind  it^  as  in  epileptic  and  hysterical  paralysis^  and 
in  the  aphasia  which  we  have  seen  to  follow  another  form  of 
nerve-storm^  namely^  a  violent  emotion.  Many  I  dare  say 
would  call  the  attacks  epileptic  in  Dr.  SteeFs  case^  but  they 
appear  to  mc  to  have  had  more  of  the  character  of  megrim.  If 
the  previous  history  of  the  patient  and  his  family  had  been 
known  to  us^  the  question  might  perhaps  have  been  set  at 
rest. 

Again  in  the  case  by  Dr.  Bright^  which  I  have  already 
given  as  an  instance  of  the  use  of  real  words  in  a  wrong 
scnse^  it  is  at  least  deserving  our  notice  that  this  gentleman 
had  always  enjoyed  good  health,  "  except  that  he  had  been 
subject  to  occasional  headaches,  now  and  then  attended  by 
sickness,  and  several  years  ago  suffered  from  distressing 
drowsiness '/'  moreover  the  loss  of  speech  came  on  with  a 
headache  but  without  any  fit.  Indeed,  the  only  reason 
there  seemed  to  be  for  considering  the  paroxysm  which 
inhibited  his  speech  to  have  been  epileptic^  was  that  on 
some  former  occasion  he  had  experienced  some  kind  of 
fit,  as  to  the  nature  of  which  we  have  no  information.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply  instances  of  a  similar  kind. 

There  is,  however,  quite  another  side  to  the  subject  of 
disordered  speech,  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  in- 
quire what  position  our  megrim  cases  hold  with  respect  to 
it.  I  refer  to  the  fact  which  some  years  since  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  and  was  first  made  known  in  this 
country  in  connexion  with  some  original  researches  by  Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson,  that  disorders  of  speech  arc  almost  ex- 
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dusively  associated  with  disease  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain.* 
The  earlier  observations  on  this  subject  appear  to  have  been 
made  in  the  coarse  oi  post-mortem  examinations  of  the  brain 
in  fatal  cases  of  cerebral  disease^  and  in  connexion  with  an 
attempt  to  localize  the  faculty  of  language  in  a  particular  part 
of  the  hemispheric  ganglia.  Afterwards  the  inquiry  and 
sources  of  information  were  widened  by  the  simple  clinical 
observation  of  all  cases  of  hemiplegia  coming  under  notice  in 
which  speech  was  impaired^  and  with  this  remarkable  result 
— that  with  very  few  exceptions  these  cases  were  all  instances 
in  which  the  right  side  of  the  body^  and  by  inference  the  left 
side  of  the  brain^  was  affected.f 

Hitherto  the  cases  so  examined  have  been  mostly  in- 
stances of  permanent  hemiplegic  paralysis^  the  result  of 
embolism^  softenings  or  other  structural  change ;  but  there 
seems  no  good  reason  why  cases  of  a  purely  functional  and 
transient  disorder  should  not  be  interrogated  in  the  same 
way.  We  have  in  megrim  a  malady  of  this  kind^  and  one 
which  in  a  large  niunber  of  instances^  as  its  name  implies^ 
is  remarkably  one-sided^  and  in  which  the  faculty  of  speech 
is  often  most  strikingly  impaired ;  moreover  it  is  transient 
and  frequently  recurring,  allowing  the  clinical  experiment, 
if  we  may  call  it  so,  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  in 
the  same  individual.  May  we  not  then  expect  to  find  some 
confirmation  of  the  "  right-handed^'  character  of  speech  in 
connexion  with  this  purely  functional  disorder  as  well  as  in 
cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain  ?  In  reply  I  shall  allow 
the  facts  to  speak  for  themselves,  only  regretting  that  they 
are  not  more  numerous,  and  regarding  them  merely  as  a 
nucleus  for  future  observations. 

1.  In  M.  Lebert's  case  the  difficulty  in  finding  words 
was  accompanied  by  a  numbness  in  the  tongue  and  last 
fingers  of  the  right  hand. 

2.  In  one  of  Dr.  Parry's  cases  (No.  49),  the  attacks  were 

*  "  Loss  of  Speech  :  its  Aflsociation  with  Valvular  Disease  of  the  Heart,  and 
with  Hemiplegia  on  the  Right  Side."  Bj  J.  HughliDgs  Jackson.— CVin. 
LecL  and  JieporU  (Lond.  Hosp.),  vol.  i.  p.  389.     1864. 

t  Idem,  p.  390.  See  also  papers  by  Dr.  Jackson,  Med.  Timet  and 
GazeUe,  Jan.  30  and  Feb.  13,  1864. 
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ushered  in  by  numbness  and  tingling  first  in  the  rigki 
hand^  thence  extending  in  quick  succession  to  the  1^^  foot^ 
arm^  face^  tongue>  and  throaty  with  loss  of  the  power  of 
articulation,  and  terminating  in  violent  hemicrania  of  the 
opposite  side,  sleep,  and  vomiting. 

3.  In  another  case  by  the  same  author  (No.  50)^  the 
numbness  afiected  the  right  side,  and  was  attended  with 
impairment  of  speech  and  memory. 

4.  In  my  patient  H.  T.  (No.  10),  the  aflfection  of  speech 
was  very  remarkable,  and  was  preceded  by  numbness  and 
tingling,  commencing  in  the  fingers  of  the  riffhi  hand  and 
thence  extending  to  the  throat  and  face. 

5  and  6.  In  Dr.  Abercrombie^s  cases,  two  at  least  (Nos.  25 
and  26),  and  possibly  a  third,  the  numbness  extended  up- 
wards from  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  was  followed 
by  impairment  of  speech. 

7.  In  Dr.  Sieveking's  patient,  E.  G.  (No.  31),  the  numb- 
ness is  stated  to  have  ascended  from  the  right  leg  and  arm 
to  the  trunk  and  face,  when  articulation  became  impaired. 

8.  In  Mr.  Traverses  case  (No.  55),  the  numbness  would 
appear  to  have  occupied  usually  both  sides. 

9.  The  same  was  the  case  with  my  patient  W.  R.  (No.  2) ; 

10.  Also  with  Mr.  S.  (No.  46) ; 

11.  And  in  Dr.  Sieveking's  patient  E.  H.  (No.  30). 

12.  In  the  case  of  the  Austrian  oflScer  under  Tissot^s  care 
(No.  40),  the  numbness  afiected  indifierently  either  side, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  not  stated  which  side  was  involved 
on  the  occasions  when  speech  was  impaired.  It  contributes, 
therefore,  nothing  to  our  inquiry. 

13.  14,  15.  The  remaining  cases,  namely,  those  of  R.  S. 
(No.  24),  Sir  George  Airy  (No.  59),  and  V.  der  Linden's 
patient  (No.  41),  are  the  only  instances  in  which  speech  was 
impaired  without  numbness  or  tingling  of  either  side  having 
been  noted. 

To  sum  up :  out  of  60  cases  we  meet  with  impairment  of 
speech  in  15.  In  12  of  these  this  impairment  was  pre- 
ceded by  numbness,  with  or  without  tingling  of  one  or  both 
sides,  most  commonly  commencing  in  the  fingers;  in  the 
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remaining  3  this  feature  was  absent  or  overlooked.  In  7 
out  of  the  twelve  the  numbness  was  exclusively  on  the  right 
side^  and  in  4  was  bilateral,  while  in  the  remaining  case  the 
report  is  defective.  But  it  is  most  important  to  notice  that 
in  no  single  instance  was  the  left  side  alone  affected  where 
there  was  impairment  of  speech.  I  have  only  to  add  that 
in  9  more  cases  a  similar  numbness  was  present  in  the 
right,  left,  or  both  sides,  without  any  impairment  of  speech 
having  been  noted. 

As  far  then  as  our  cases  go,  they  distinctly  confirm  the 
general  experience  with  regard  to  the  association  of  affections 
of  speech  with  disorder  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain  or  right 
side  of  the  body ;  and  they  seem  to  establish  some  sort  of 
connexion  between  the  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  side 
and  the  disorder  of  speech  in  this  particidar  disease. 

Psychical  Phenomena. — We  have  next  to  consider  the 
disturbance  of  the  higher  cerebral  faculties  which  sometimes 
attends  the  megrim  paroxysm;  this  may  be  regarded  for 
the  most  part  as  either  intellectual  or  emotional.  The 
former  is  represented  in  some  instances  by  loss  or  impair- 
ment of  memory,  and  in  others  by  confused,  incoherent,  or 
tumultuous  ideation,  very  rarely  by  hallucination;  the 
latter  by  general  mental  depression,  or  vague  subjective 
feelings  of  anxiety  and  dread. 

Looking  to  the  table  of  cases  I  see  that  these  symptoms 
were  present  in  one  or  other  form  in  fift^een,  or  just  a  quarter 
of  those  entered.  Both  belong  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
paroxysm,  and  hence  for  the  most  part  precede  the  head- 
ache. In  some  few  cases,  where  the  disorder  is  of  the 
emotional  kind,  it  may  be  delayed  or  prolonged  to  a  later 
stage. 

1.  The  first,  or  intellectual  variety,  has  been  already 
pretty  ftilly  illustrated  in  the  preceding  section  on  the  dis- 
orders of  speech.  Let  me  briefly  recall  the  principal  facts. 
Professor  Lebert's  severer  seizures  "  began  with  some  incohe- 
rence of  ideas  and  difficulty  in  finding  words '/'  the  elder 
Travers  describes  '^  a  certain  degree  of  confusion  of  intellect, 
and  temporary  suspension  of  memory,''  following  the  affec- 
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tions  of  sight  and  toucli ;  Sir  George  Airy's  experience  was 
of  a  similar  kind  ;*  Tissot  refers  in  general  terms  to  the 
''  numbness  and  loss  of  memory  which  accompany  violent 
attacks  of  megrim/'t  In  one  of  Dr.  Parry^s  cases  (No.  49) 
there  appears  to  liaye  been  a  partial  loss  of  consciousness 
with  a  sense  of  confusion  afterwards.  In  another  (No.  50) 
the  disorder  is  thus  described — ^''At  this  period  (t.  e-, 
f  jllowing  the  affections  of  sight  and  touch)  her  intellect  be- 
C3mes  confused^  and  her  memory  at  the  same  time,  for  about 
half  an  hour,  so  much  impaired  that  she  cannot  even  re- 
member the  name  of  any  medicine  she  has  just  taken.  On 
account  of  this  want  of  recollection  at  that  precise  period, 
she  is  unable  always  to  tell  what  part  of  her  tongue  is 
numbed,  or  whether  there  is  any  local  diminution  of  the 
faculty  of  tasting/'J 

Dr.  Parry  had  a  notion  that  there  was  a  sort  of  compen- 
sation between  the  different  phenomena  of  the  seizure :  if 
the  disorder  of  sight  proved  abortive  he  thought  the  higher 
cerebral  facidtics  were  more  likely  to  become  involved. 
He  says — '*  If  no  such  coruscation  occurs,  or  if  it  very 
speedily  ceases,  severe  affections  of  the  head,  as  pain,  con- 
fusion, vertigo,  and  forgetfiilness  of  proper  words,  &c., 
succeed/'§  I  have  heard  a  similar  alternation  described 
by  one  of  my  patients  with  respect  to  some  of  the  other 
symptoms. 

But  to  return  to  our  cases :  In  the  two  instances  re- 
corded by  Abercrombie,  when  the  centripetal  numbness  and 
tingling  reached  the  head,  the  patients  "  became  oppressed 
and  partially  confused,  and  answered  questions  slowly  and 
confusedly." II  W.  R.  complained  of  considerable  "  confusion 
of  thought  '*  throughout  the  attacks,  which  were  in  all  re- 
spects very  typical  ones ;  but  what  brought  this  man  under 
my  care  was  that  the  latter  symptoms  had  of  late  become 


*  ••Philos.  Magazine,*'  4th  series,  voL  xxx.  p.  19. 
+  "Traits  des  Nerfs*  (Bayle's e<Ut.),  p.  390. 
*  **  Unpublished  Writings."  vol.  i.  p.  4«>3. 
§  •*  Elements  of  Pathol,  and  Therap.."  vol.  i.  p.  :*67. 
II  **  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  &c.,"  p.  420.     2nd  edit. 
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more  severe ;  ''  he  had  felt  strange  and  almost  wandering 
during  tbe  attacks^  and  quite  unable  to  collect  his  thoughts/' 
and  he  was  further  conscious  that  his  general  health 
had  failed^  and  that  '^his  mind  had  become  a  good  deal 
affected  ^'  in  the  intervals^  in  consequence  of  the  repeated 
seizures. 

After  the  reading  of  Dr.  Hubert  Airy's  paper,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made^  p.  81,  several  gentlemen 
present  stated  that  they  had  experienced  attacks  of  visual 
disorder  identical  with  that  described  by  the  author  of  the 
paper,  and  some  added  that  they  had  been  followed  in  them 
by  some  or  all  of  the  sequelae  which  we  have  seen  to 
characterize  the  typical  seizure.  Among  the  speakers  was 
an  elderly  gentleman  who  had  been  through  life  a  sufferer 
from  similar  attacks,  and  he  proceeded  to  describe  what  he 
regarded  as  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  seizures :  As 
the  visual  phenomena  passed  off  his  memory  usually  failed 
so  much  that  for  a  time  he  was  mentally  incapacitated,  and 
whatever  he  read  or  did  during  that  period  left  no  impression, 
compelling  him  to  lay  aside  whatever  he  chanced  to  be  oc- 
cupied with.  At  the  same  time  he  experienced  a  singular 
disorder  of  ideation;  circumstances  and  events  which  had 
occurred  long  before  were  brought  back  to  him  as  if  actually 
present;  his  consciousness  appeared  to  be  doubled,  and  the 
past  and  present  confounded.  This,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
was  the  mental  condition  described,  and  it  brought  to  my 
mind  that  singular  reduplicating  action  of  the  brain  which 
many  people  momentarily  experience,  when  they  seem  to 
have  been  at  some  indefinitely  remote  period  under  circum- 
stances precisely  similar  to  those  at  the  moment  in  ques- 
tion.* 

The  description  given  of  these  mental  phenomena  in  dif- 
ferent cases  necessarily  varies  a  good  deal  with  the  education 
and  training  of  the  sufferers ;  many  hospital  patients  use 
such  expressions  as  '^  feeling  silly,''  "  losing  their  senses," 
and  the  like,  to  describe  such  symptoms  as  these. 

*  Thifl  has  been    described  by  many  people,  among  them  by  the  late 
Charles  Dickens.    See  '*  David  Copperfield,*^  p.  343. 
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The  next  point  which  deserves  our  attention  is  that  just 
as  we  have  seen  the  entire  seizure  in  some  cases  of  megrim 
represented  by  one  set  of  phenomena  exclusively— the 
blindness^  the  hemicrania^  or  thb  vertiginous  sickness — so 
it  may  be  in  other  instances  by  the  psychical.  Thus  Tissot 
relates  a  case  where  attacks  of  habitual  megrim  were  at 
length  completely  replaced  by  fits  of  disordered  ideation — 
"  He  often  suffers  from  a  sense  of  confusion  in  his  head^ 
sometimes  so  serious  as  to  cause  great  uneasiness^  and 
destroy  almost  completely  his  powers  and  faculties  for  some 
hours.  It  is  unquestionable/'  continues  M.  Tissot^  '^  that 
if  he  still  suffered  firom  migraine  he  would  not  experience 
this  confusion.''*  This  calls  to  mind  what  we  sometimes 
meet  with  in  epilepsy :  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
suffered  from  hereditary  epilepsy  in  childhood  and  youth, 
which  was  replaced  later  in  life  by  short  periods  of  great 
irritability  and  mental  incapacity,  with  perfectly  healthy 
intervals. 

Again,  the  occurrence  of  such  phenomena  may  be  a 
solitary  or  occasional  incident  in  the  history  of  an  ordinary 
megrim.  This  was  the  character  of  Prof.  Lebert's  graver 
seizures  which  were  quite  exceptional,  his  ordinary  attacks 
being  simply  hemicranial ;  and  it  was  also  the  case  with  the 
Astronomer  Royal,  whose  usual  hemiopic  attack  was  com- 
plicated on  a  single  occasion  by  loss  of  memory  and  speech. 
I  could  very  well  imagine  the  case  of  a  patient,  who  has 
suffered  perhaps  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  from  attacks  of 
ordinary  hemicrania  or  sick-giddiness,  to  which  familiarity 
has  led  him  to  attach  no  great  importance,  being  suddenly 
seized,  perhaps  after  prolonged  mental  exertion  or  anxiety, 
with  confusion  of  ideas  and  transient  loss  of  speech,  followed 
or  not  by  headache ;  there  may  be  nothing  to  connect  these 
symptoms  in  his  mind  with  his  ordinary  attacks,  of  which 
they  may  nevertheless  be  only  an  irregular  form ;  he  is 
naturally  much  alarmed,  and  the  seizure  is  set  down  by 
himself,  his  friends,  and  perhaps  his  medical  adviser,  in  the 


•  "  Traits  dee  Nerfa  *'  (Bayle's  edit.),  p.  394. 
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conveniently  inclusive  category  of  ^^determinations  of  blood'' 
or  *'  tlireatenings  of  apoplexy/'  and  treated  accordingly.  Or 
it  may  happen  that  such  an  attack  is  the  first  and  perhaps 
the  only  manifestation  of  a  latent  hereditary  tendency  which 
has  been  called  into  activity  by  circumstances  such  as  those 
I  have  indicated  above.  We  have  already  seen  that  such  a 
aoUtary  or  occasional  awakening  of  a  latent  megrim  under 
the  strain  of  middle  life  is  by  no  means  a  rare  event  in  the 
history  of  the  malady.  Suchj  I  would  suggest^  may  be  the 
explanation  of  cases  like  the  following,  which  have  more 
of  the  characters  of  irregular  megrim  than  of  any  other 
malady  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

The  case  I  select  is  that  of  Dr.  Spalding  of  Berlin,  an 
eminent  divine  and  literary  character  of  former  days.      He 
has  left  us  one  of  those  autograph  accoimts  of  which  we  have 
made  so  much  use  in  this  essay^  and  of  which  the  value  can 
hardly  be  overestimated  where  the  phenomena  under  con- 
sideration are  those  of  the  patient's  own  consciousness,  and 
do  not  come  within  the  range  of  ordinary  observation.     '^  I 
was  this  morning  engaged/'  he  writes,  '^  with  a  great  number 
of  people,  who  followed  each  other  quickly,  and  to  each  of 
whom  I  was  obliged  to  give  my  attention.    I  was  also  under 
the  necessity  of  writing  much,  but  the  subjects,  which  were 
various  and  of  a  trivial  and  uninteresting  nature,  had  no 
connexion  the  one  with  the  other ;  my  attention,  therefore, 
was  constantly  kept  on  the  stretchy  and  was  continually 
shifting  from  one  subject  to  another.     At  last  it  became 
necessary  that  I  should  write  a  receipt  for  some  money  I 
had  received  on  account  of  the  poor.     I  seated  myself  and 
wrote  the  two  first  words,  but  in  a  moment  found  that  I 
was  incapable  of  proceeding,  for  I  could  not  recollect  the 
words  which  belonged  to  the  ideas  that  were  present  in  my 
mind.     I  strained  my  attention  as  much  as  possible,  and 
tried  to  write  one  letter  slowly   after  the   others,  always 
having  an  eye  to  the  preceding  one,  in  order  to  observe 
whether  they  had  the  usual  relationship  to  each  other;  but 
I  remarked,  and  said  to  myself  at  the  time,  that  the  cha- 
racters I  was  writing  were  not  those  which  I  wished  to 
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write,  and  yet  I  could  Dot  discover  where  the  fault  lay.  I 
therefore  desisted,  and  partly  by  broken  words  and  syllables, 
and  partly  by  gestures,  I  made  the  person  who  waited  for 
the  receipt  understand  he  should  leave  me.  For  about  half 
an  hour  there  reigned  a  kind  of  tumidtuary  disorder  in  my 
senses,  in  which  I  was  incapable  of  ren^arking  anything 
very  particular,  except  that  one  series  of  ideas  forced  them- 
selves involuntarily  on  my  mind.  The  trifling  nature  of 
these  thoughts  I  was  perfectly  aware  of,  and  was  also  con- 
scious that  I  made  several  efforts  to  get  rid  of  them,  and 
supply  their  place  by  better  ones,  which  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  my  soul.  I  endeavoured,  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power, 
considering  the  great  crowd  of  confused  images  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  mind,  to  recaU  my  principles  of 
religion,  of  conscience,  and  of  future  expectation ;  these  I 
found  equally  correct  and  fixed  as  before.  There  was  no 
deception  in  my  external  senses,  for  I  saw  and  knew  every- 
thing around  me;  but  I  could  not  free  myself  from  the 
strange  ideas  which  existed  in  my  head.  I  endeavoured  to 
speak,  in  order  to  discover  whether  I  was  capable  of  saying 
anything  that  was  connected,  but  although  I  made  the 
greatest  efforts  of  attention,  and  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
caution,  I  perceived  that  1  uniformly  spoke  other  words 
than  those  intended.  My  soul  was  as  little  master  of  the 
organs  of  speech  as  it  had  been  before  of  my  hand  in 
writing.  Thank  God,  this  state  did  not  continue  very  long, 
for  in  about  half  an  hour  my  head  began  to  grow  clearer, 
the  strange  and  tiresome  ideas  became  less  vivid  and 
turbulent,  and  1  could  command  my  own  thoughts  with  less 
interruption. 

"  I  now  wished  to  ring  for  my  servant,  and  desire  him 
to  inform  my  wife  to  come  to  me;  but  I  found  it  still  ne- 
cessary to  wait  a  little  longer,  to  exercise  myself  in  the  right 
pronunciation  of  the  few  words  I  had  to  say ;  and  the  first 
half-hour's  conversation  I  had  with  her  was,  on  my  part, 
preserved  with  a  slow  and  anxious  circumspection,  until  at 
last  I  gradually  found  myself  as  clear  and  serene  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  day.     All  that  remained  now  was  a  slight 
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headache.  I  recollected  the  receipt  I  had  begun  to  write^ 
and  in  which  I  knew  I  had  blundered ;  and  upon  examining 
it  I  observed^  to  my  great  astonishment^  that  instead  of  the 
words  '  Fifty  dollars^  being  one  half-year's  rate/  which  I 
ought  to  have  written,  the  words  were  ^  Fifty  dollars,  through 
the  salvation  of  Bra — '  with  a  break  after  it,  for  the  word 
'  Bra—'  was  at  the  end  of  the  line.  I  cannot  recollect  any 
perception  or  business  which  I  had  to  transact  that  could, 
by  means  of  an  obscure  influence,  have  produced  this 
phenomenon/'* 

2.  The  second  form  of  psychical  disorder  which  some- 
times attends  the  development  of  megrim  is  Affective  or 
Emotional.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  attack  to  ba  pre- 
ceded or  ushered  in  by  symptoms  of  this  kind.  Romberg 
mentions  irritability  of  temper  as  premonitory.  Tissot  records 
the  case  of  a  medical  man  who  was  an  habitual  sufferer 
from  true  migraine;  he  enjoyed  excellent  health  between 
the  paroxysms,  but  always  became  depressed  and  ill- 
humoured  a  day  or  two  before.f  In  other  instances  great 
mental  depression  forms  a  part  of  the  paroxysm  itself.  Dr. 
Dwight,  writing,  I  have  little  doubt,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience of  sick-headache,  says  :  ''  From  the  first  perception  of 
uneasiness  in  the  stomach  the  spirits  begin  to  flag.  They 
grow  more  and  more  depressed  until  cheerful  thoughts  and 
feelings  fly  away,  and  the  patient  conceives  himself  the  most 
wretched  of  human  beings  and  feels  as  if  he  were  never  to 
be  otherwise.  What,  perhaps,  is  a  little  singular  is  that 
the  intellect,  during  the  severity  of  the  pain,  is  peculiarly 
clear,  precise,  and  capable  of  making  the  most  minute  dis- 
tinctions upon  intricate  subjects.  And  these  operations  of 
the  mind,  though  very  painful,  are  wholly  beyond  control ; 
nor  in  these  moments  of  depression — ^though  reason  sug- 
gests the  folly  of  despair  and  the  fallacy  of  the  belief  which 
it  inspires — will   the   feelings  assent  to  its  suggestions.'*  J 


•  *<  Inquiry  into  Mental  Derangements,  &c.,"  by  Sir  A.  Crichton,  vol.  i. 

p.  287. 

t  *♦  Traits  des  Nerfs,"  p,  386. 
t  "  Medical  Repository,*'  voL  u.  p.  la     New  York,  1800. 
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My  patient  A.  M.,  who  likewise  suffered  from  the  sick  form 
of  the  malady^  characterized  her  mental  condition  at  this 
period  as  one  of  "  reckless'^  despondency. 

There  is^  however,  a  more  striking  form  of  emotional 
disturbance,  occasionally  occurring  in  the  course  of  the 
paroxysm,  to  which  I  haye  referred  in  the  opening  chapter ;  it 
consists  in  a  vague  and  unaccountable  seme  of  fear.  This  was 
particularly  described  as  a  constant  feature  of  their  attacks 
in  nearly  the  same  words  by  two  of  the  patients  whose  cases 
I  have  recorded,  and  that  without  any  leading  question 
having  been  put  or  suggestion  made  on  the  subject.  B.  S. 
(No.  24)  spoke  of  it  as  a  causeless  ^^  feeling  of  fear'' 
attending  the  period  of  disordered  vision,  and  Mr.  B.  as 
an  "  indescribable  feeling  of  dread  attending  the  headachcj 
as  if  something  were  about  to  happen.''  There  are  some 
sufferers  from  this  malady,  especially  its  higher  cerebral 
types,  who  cannot  bear  to  think  or  talk  of  their  attacks^ 
and  always  refer  to  them  with  horror,  which  is  clearly  not 
on  account  of  the  pain  they  occasion ;  the  explanation^  I 
suspect,  is  to  be  found  in  the  occurrence  of  vague  psychical 
suffering  of  the  kind  here  referred  to.  Dr.  Airy  writes — 
'^I  have  seen  a  person  terribly  subject  to  these  attacks 
shudder  at  the  very  name,  and  turn  away  in  horror  from  a 
drawing  of  the  ugly  sight  [the  zigzag  spectrum],  quite  con- 
tent to  bear  serious  illness  '  if  only  the  half  blindness  would 
keep  away.'  "* 

This  feature  acquires  an  additional  interest  from  the  fact 
that  a  similar  emotional  disorder  not  unfrequently  occurs  in 
connexion  with  other  nervous  seizures.  Sir  Thomas  Watson 
remarks — "  Among  the  mental  conditions  which  bespeak  a 
tendency  to  apoplectic  disease,  1  have  several  times  noticed 
a  strange  and  vague  dread,  of  which  the  person  can  give  no 
reasonable  explanation ;  a  sense  of  apprehension  and  inse- 
curity not  accounted  for  by  the  apparent  state  of  his  general 
powers  and  functions. "t     M.  Moreau  (de  Tours)  gives  a 


•  •*  Phil.  Trans."  1870,  p.  247. 
t  **  Practice  of  Physic,**  vol.  i.  p.  482.     Ed.  1843. 
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striking  description  of  the  sudden  occurrence  of  a  similar 
groundless  fear^  with  all  its  outward  manifestations  and  ex- 
pressions^ as  one  of  the  premonitory  signs  of  epilepsy.*  Dr. 
Reynolds  records  an  instance  of ''  inexpressible  fear'^  among 
the  prodromata  of  the  same  malady.f  I  have  myself  observed 
it  as  the  precursor  of  a  fit  in  a  case  of  epilepsy  recently 
under  my  care.^  Dr.  Ramskill  has  given  some  particulars 
of  a  case  of  incomplete  epilepsy  in  which  convulsions  oc- 
curred without  loss  of  consciousness^  and  in  which  it  is 
mentioned  that  '^  a  great  fear  possessed  the  patient.^'§  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  by-and-by  to  a  case  of  periodical 
gastric  neuralgia  recorded  by  Whytt,  in  which  the  accession 
of  the  paroxysm  was  attended  with  a  similar  '^  apprehension 
of  immediate  danger.^^||  Nor  should  we  forget  that  a  similar 
emotional  condition  is  a  well-recognised  feature  in  some 
attacks  of  angina  pectoris.  The  late  Professor  Trousseau 
says — ^''The  awful  pain  which  characterizes  this  affection 
generally  starts  from  the  prsecordial  region^  and  from  there 
shoots  through  the  chest  to  the  throat  and  both  arms^  mostly 
the  left  arm^  causing  numbness  of  the  limb  in  which  it  has 
been  most  intense^  and  attended  with  a  feeling  of  anxiety 
and  indescribable  terror.''^  In  the  same  sense  Sir  John 
Forbes  remarks — ^'^  There  seems  always  to  be  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  pain^  whatever  be  its  degree,  unlike  the  pains 
of  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  as  if  it  were  combined  with 
something  of  a  mental  quality.  There  is  a  feeling  and  a  fear 
of  impending  death,  and  the  primary  symptoms  of  corporeal 
disorder  are  speedily  modified  by  the  consequences  of  mental 
impressions  conveyed  through  the  nervous  system.'^**  It 
must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  this  distressing  symptom 
is  at  all  a  necessary  part  of  the  fit  in  megrim.     On  the 


•  n 


Psychologie  Morbide,"  p.  281.  t  ''Epilepsy,'*  p.  90. 

t  Thifl  was  in  a  yoong  man,  a  painter,  the  victim  of  gout,  lead,  and  albu- 
minuria. The  fits  were  further  remarkable  for  bein^  occasionally  preceded 
by  a  transient  amaurosis  of  about  ten  minutes  duration.  He  ultimately  be- 
came acutely  maniacal  and  died  in  Colney  Hatch  Asylum. 

§  Med.  TivMt  and  Gaz.y  July  10,  1862.  p.  51. 
II  The  Works  of   Robt.  Whytt.  M.D.,  F.R.S  ,  4to,  p.  619. 
H  **  Clinique  M6dicale,"  torn.  ii.  p.  64. 
••  «*  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med./*  vol  i.  pp.  88,  84. 
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contrary,  we  know  that  many  patients  have  been  able  to 
watch  the  development  of  their  symptoms  with  little  or  no 
discomposure,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  with  a  keen  philo- 
sophical interest  and  almost  a  sense  of  pleasure. 

Sometimes  the  tendency  to  emotional  disorder  of  this 
kind — that  is,  to  a  sense  of  terror  arising  spontaneously  or 
from  imaginary  or  totally  inadequate  causes — is  met  with  as 
an  independent  manifestation  of  the  neurosal  constitution ; 
and  when  it  occurs  in  children  it  is  not  unfirequently  a  fore- 
runner, and  perhaps  the  present  representative,  of  some 
future  malady  of  a  more  determinate  kind.  There  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  the  '  fright'  which  is  so  often  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  a  first  attack  of  chorea  or  epilepsy  is  quite 
as  much  a  part  of  the  disease  as  its  cause.  The  relation  of 
'  night-terrors*  in  children  to  epilepsy  is  now  well  under- 
stood; in  this  case  the  emotion  arises  in  connexion  with 
some  object  of  their  fancy  and  mingles  with  their  dreams. 
Wild  beasts  very  often  play  a  part  in  these  '  terrors.'  Some- 
times they  occur  by  day.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet 
with  this  symptom  in  the  children  of  parents  who  are 
epileptic  or  have  other  neurosal  tendencies. 

Just  the  same  kind  of  connexion  may  often  be  traced 
with  megrim.  Cases  like  the  following  from  Moreau  are 
not  uncommon : — A  woman  suffers  from  violent  attacks  of 
migraine  from  the  age  of  eighteen ;  her  child  suffers  from 
'night-terrors,'  in  which  he  has  visions  of  a  wild  beast 
eating  his  hands;  as  he  grows  up  he  becomes  epileptic.* 
Dr.  Beddoes  long  since  drew  attention  to  this  connexion 
in  the  following  words : — *^  It  has  sometimes  been  observed 
that  particular  impressions  of  terror  remain  long  in  early  life 
with  those  who  are  destined  to  become  epileptic,  and  that 
those  impressions  are  revived  in  early  sleep  and  in  solitary 
situations.  The  same/'  he  continues,  ''is  exactly  true  of 
those  who  suffer  from  nervous  headaches  and  other  affections 
allied  to  epilepsy ."f     The  same  pathological  affinity  was  also 


*  "De  I'^tioWie  de  I'^pilepsie,"  obsv.  9,  p.  26,  1862. 
+  ••Hygbia,"  by  Thos.  BeddooB.  M.D.,  vol.  iii.  p.  32.     1802. 
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recognised  by  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall^  who  thought  he 
had  found  the  explanation  of  it^  as  well  as  of  many  other 
analogous  facts^  in  his  theory  of  venous  compression: — 
'*  These  events  (viz.,  compression  of  the  veins  of  the  neck 
and  its  consequences)  are  variously  translated  into  apo- 
plectic, paralytic,  epileptic,  syncopal,  or  maniacal  seizures. 
In  some  instances  the  first  stiige  of  these  seizures  is  hidden ; 
in  others  the  seizures  assume  the  form  of  oneirodynia; 
in  others,  again,  it  is  mere  blushing,  '  sick-headache,^  '  sick- 
giddiness,'  and  the  like.  What  a  momentous  subject  for 
fresh  inquiry  !''* 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  some  other  varieties  of  dis- 
ordered consciousness  occasionally  met  with  in  connexion 
with  megrim,  and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
may  sometimes  precede  or  replace  the  usual  paroxysms; 
I  refer  to  the  conditions  of  Nightmare,  Somnambulism,  and 
Trance.  These  occur  for  the  most  part  in  children  and 
young  people,  and  then  have  much  the  same  significance 
as  the  '  night-terrors'  of  a  somewhat  earlier  age.  The 
near  affinity  of  these  singular  disorders  to  epilepsy  and  its 
allies  was  first  pointed  out,  I  believe,  by  Darwin,  and  has 
since  been  repeatedly  confirmed.  Dr.  Priohard  drew  atten- 
tion to  their  common  hereditary  character,  mode  of  accession, 
and  other  points  of  analogy;  and  he  relates  several  casea 
which  had  come  under  his  care  where  the  somnambulistic 
state  was  produced  by  day  without  sleep.  *'  Both  these  con-, 
ditions,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  but  particularly,  as  I  believe, 
the  latter,  are  frequently  connected  with  a  disposition  to 
epilepsy.  Where  they  do  not  coexist  with  epilepsy  they  often 
seem  to  stand  in  the  place  of  it,  and  to  depend  on  those 
particular  circumstances  of  the  constitution  which  are  the 
fundamental  causes  of  epilepsy .''t 

Now  I  have  observed  a  very  similar  connexion  between 


•  «* Thieatenings  of  Apoplexy,"  &c.,  being  the  **  Croonian  Lectures''  for 
1851,  p.  49,  H  190.  . 

t  ''DiseMes  of  the  Nervous  System,"  by  J.  C.  Prichard,  M.D.,  Pt.  i. 
chap,  zii  p.  407. 
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these  diHorders  and  megrim  in  cliildren  and  young  people. 
The  case  of  Mr.  A«'8  son^  which  has  been  referred  to  at  length 
in  connexion  with  the  visual  phenomena^  is  an  instance  in 
point ;  there  was  a  strong  hereditary  tendency  to  megrim 
in  the  family  (see  p.  81)^  and  when  a  child  of  about  nine  or 
ten  years  old  he  became  subject  to  headaches  recurring 
about  once  a  month,  but  at  first  presenting  none  of  the 
striking  features  of  his  future  megrim.  The  chief  point  of 
interest  is  that  during  this  period,  on  two  occasions^ 
he  was  visited  with  very  remarkable  seizures  of  the  follow- 
ing kind :  He  had  been  somewhat  overworked  at  school, 
and  on  returning  home  early  with  a  headache,  and  while 
engaged  in  washing  his  hands,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
what  he  afterwards  described  to  me  as  '^  day-nightmare.'^ 
He  lost  all  conscious  perception  of  the  room  and  objects 
about  him,  and  he  felt  hanging  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
and  other  horrors  which  he  could  not  remember  or  describe. 
His  relatives  were  alarmed  by  hearing  him  cry  out,  and 
found  him  on  the  stairs  in  a  kind  of  somnambulistic  state, 
vociferating  loudly.  He  recovered  himself  in  about  ten 
minutes,  but  remained  a  good  deal  shaken  and  distressed. 
The  second  attack  was  of  much  the  same  kind,  but  occurred 
shortly  after  going  to  bed  at  night.  He  was  again  found 
on  the  stairs,  shouting  and  somnambulistic.  He  had  no 
subsequent  attack  of  so  marked  a  character,  but  was  some- 
times found  rehearsing  the  lessons  or  events  of  the  day  in 
his  early  sleep.  It  was  shortly  after  these  attacks  had 
ceased  to  trouble  him  that  his  megrim  became  fuUy 
developed. 

The  two  following  instances  of  nightmare  and  somnam- 
bulism are  recorded  by  Prichard,  and  although  not  occurring 
in  connexion  with  a  distinct  history  of  megrim,  yet  the  facts 
of  the  attack  being  invariably  followed  by  a  severe  headache 
in  one  case,  and  preceded  by  a  partial  loss  of  sight  in  the 
other,  at  least  suggest  the  aflSuity  of  the  two  disorders. 
After  observing  that  sonmambulism  and  incubus  are  similar 
affections  Dr.  Prichard  continues — '^  A  young  lady,  who  was 
some  time  under  my  care,  was   formerly  very  subject  to 
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walk  during  her  sleep;  daring  the  succeeding  day  she 
always  suffered  a  severe  headache,  accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  fatigue.  She  had  an  obscure  recollection  of  some 
laborious  exertion,  and  of  very  distressing  sensations  expe- 
rienced during  her  sleep.  She  has  been  free  from  the 
tendency  to  somnambulism  several  years,  but  has  since 
been  subject  to  incubus.  Her  feelings,  after  a  fit  of  incubus, 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  she  formerly  experienced  after 
somnambulism.'^*  The  other  case  closely  resembles  that  of 
Mr.  A.'s  son :  in  both,  over-application  at  school  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  exciting  cause,  and  in  both,  attacks 
occurred  by  day.  The  patient  was  a  young  gentleman 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  very  in- 
telligent and  industrious,  and  anxious  to  improve  his 
position  in  the  school,  but  of  nervous  and  delicate  organi- 
zation. His  first  attack  occurred  suddenly,  but  subsequently 
he  became  aware  of  the  approach  of  a  paroxysm,  and  used 
to  say  that  he  perceived  a  mist  or  darkness  before  his  eyes, 
and  was  then  going  off.  He  then  fell  into  a  state  of  reverie, 
and  became  more  or  less  unconscious  of  external  impressions. 
During  these  fits  he  sometimes  repeated  his  lessons,  evi- 
dently fancying  he  was  saying  them  to  his  tutor,  and 
sometimes  his  imagination  appeared  to  be  otherwise  engaged. 
These  attacks  were  repeated  many  times,  and  mostly  oc- 
curred in  the  afternoon.  He  was  removed  from  school, 
and  Dr.  Prichard  then  lost  sight  of  him.f  We  have  to 
regret  the  absence  of  a  family  history  in  both  these  cases, 
and  of  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  last. 

I  will  conclude  this  subject  by  observing  that  a  species  of 
trance  is  an  occasional  incident  in  the  development  of  other 
neurosal  seizures  besides  epilepsy  and  megrim.  Sir  John 
Forbes  observes  of  spasmodic  asthma — "  In  some  instances 
the  patient  does  not  immediately  awake  on  the  invasion  of 
the  paroxysm,  but  continues  in  a  state  of  half  consciousness 
approaching  to  vicubus,  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  disease, 


*  ''Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,"  Pt.  i.  p.  403. 
t  Idem,  Pt.  i.  p.  407-9. 
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yet  with  scarcely  the  power  to  make  even  the  usual  instiiio- 
tive  efforts  to  resist  it/^*  And,  again,  in  the  interesting 
'^  Journal  of  an  Asthmatic/'  the  writer  speaks  of  symptoms  of 
this  kind  as  preceding  his  worst  attacks — "  At  the  approach 
of  a  great  fit  I  was  subject  to  lose  the  consciousness  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed ;  or  from  some  obser- 
vations made  by  a  person  present,  or  from  some  idea 
occurring  to  myself,  to  jump  at  a  conclusion  having  no 
connexion  with  the  subject,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
rules  of  syllogism.  Sometimes  both  these  '  ravings,'  if  I 
may  so  call  them,  would  occur  frequently  in  the  course  of 
half  au  hour,  each  being  instantly  followed  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  absurdity/'  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  an  irresistible 
and  "  horrid  "  drowsiness,  with  a  succession  of  ''  trances," 
as  preceding  the  attack.f 

Giddiness  or  Vertigo. — ^The  next  feature  of  the  paroxysm 
which  requires  our  notice  is  giddiness  or  vertigo.  It 
will  be  well  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  physiological 
value  of  these  terms.  When  a  person  perceives  the  ob- 
jects  about  him  which  are  ordinarily  stable  or  fixed  in  a 
state  of  motion,  when  he  sees  the  walls  of  his  room  move 
round,  or  feels  the  ground  give  way  or  the  seat  sink  as  he 
goes  to  walk  or  to  sit  down,  he  is  said  to  be  giddy ;  if  he 
refers  the  movements  to  himself  he  experiences  an  indescrib- 
able sense  of  self- instability.  This  morbid  condition  of 
sensory  consciousness  commonly  arises  in  one  of  two  ways — 
first,  from  causes  purely  internal  and  subjective,  as,  for 
instance,  a  defective  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  in  a 
person  about  to  faint ;  secondly,  from  an  actual  or  rela- 
tive motion  of  objects  similar  to  those  apparent  movements 
in  which  the  disorder  consists.  Thus,  a  rapid  circulation 
of  objects  before  the  eyes,  or  the  retrogression  of  that  on 
which  we  rest,  as  in  a  carriage  or  swing,  will  quickly  pro- 
duce this  sense  of  giddiness  with  some  people^  and  few  are 
proof  against  such  a  combination  of  these  as  the  motion  of 


•  •*  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med./'  vol.  i.     Art.  **  Asthma.'* 
•^Dublin  Med.  Journal^  vol.  xiii.  1838,  pp.  27,  23. 
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a  sliip  and  the  sight  of  the  moying  waves  afford.  With 
some  susceptible  persons  the  same  morbid  state  of  feeling 
is  apt  to  arise  under  many  other  circumstances^  such  as 
looking  down  a  great  depth  or  over  a  large  expanse^  or  even 
at  a  painted  panorama^  and^  to  speak  generally^  whenever 
the  changes  we  are  accustomed  to  see  or  feel  in  the  relative 
position  of  objects  consequent  on  the  motions  of  our  own 
bodies  are  either  wanting  or  of  an  unusual  kind.  How* 
ever  excited,  this  morbid  condition  of  the  sensorium  is  apt 
to  persist  for  a  time  after  the  causes  which  produced  it  have 
ceased  to  act. 

Now,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  disturbance,  and  what 
is  the  faculty  disordered  ?  At  one  time  vertigo  was  re- 
garded as  an  hallucination  of  sight.  This  arose  from  too 
exclusive  an  attention  to  a  particular  case  of  it — ^namely, 
that  which  is  produced  by  turning  quickly  round,  as  in 
waltzing,  and  then  stopping,  when  surrounding  objects  are 
seen  to  move  on  in  the  opposite  direction.  But,  as  we 
have  already  said,  vertiginous  sensations  are  not  only  seen 
but  felt,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  disorder  as 
exclusively  an  affection  of  vision.  This  was  long  since 
pointed  out  by  Erasmus  Darwin  :  ''  When  a  person,^'  he 
observes,  '^  revolves  with  his  eyes  closed  till  he  becomes  ver- 
tiginous, and  then  stands  still  without  opening  them,  he 
seems  for  a  while  to  go  forward  in  the  same  direction."!^  This 
hallucination  of  his  ideas  cannot  be  owing  to  ocular  spectra, 
because  no  such  can  have  been  formed ;  but  it  must  arise 
from  a  similar  continuance  or  repetition  of  ideas  belonging 
to  the  sense  of  touch  instead  of  to  the  sense  of  vision, 
and  should  therefore  be  called  a  tangible,  not  a  visual 
vertigo.'^t  Elsewhere  he  uses  the  expression  ^'muscular 
feelings  '*  instead  of  touch  in  a  similar  connexion.  |  Many 
years  later  Sir   C.  Bell  clearly  distinguished  the  muscular 


*  Or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  groand  seems  to  go  backward. 

+  "Zoonomia,"  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  630.      1796. 

t  Speaking  of  the  attempts  of  a  giday  child  to  recover  his  balance,  he 

sajs — "He  tnen  loses  his  usual  method  of  baUncinz  himself  by  vision,  and 

begins  to  stagger,  and  attempts  to  recover  himself  oy  his  mutctUar  feelingM,** 

—idem,  p.  233. 
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sense  fix>m  that  of  touchj  and  what  Darwin  here  fore- 
shadowed as  to  '^  felt  '*  vertigo  and  its  dependence  on 
a  derangement  of  the  muscular  feelings  has  been  distinctly 
enunciated  by  Dr.  Russell  Reynolds.* 

But  the  question  remains^  what  then  is  visual  vertigo^ 
and  how  does  it  differ  from  that  which  is  felt  ?  In  reply  I 
would  extend  Dr.  Darwin's  explanation^  and  say  that  the 
apparent  motion  of  visual  images  is  also  '^  tangible '' 
vertigo ;  that  what  is  morbid — ^namely,  the  movement — is 
felt,  not  seen ;  and  that  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  it  is 
the  muscular  feeling  and  not  touch  which  is  morbidly 
engaged.  Let  me  explain  this  rather  more  fully.  The 
muscular  sense,  however  little  conscious  we  may  be  of  its 
operation,  is  one  which  is  constantly  engaged  in  maintain- 
ing us  in  sentient  relation  with  the  outer  world,  and  this 
in  two  principal  ways:  First,  in  conveying  the  perception 
of  the  force  of  gravity  acting  on  the  various  parts  of  our 
bodies,  and  the  relation  of  its  resultant  to  the  base  on 
which  we  rest,  supplying,  in  fact,  the  sentient  conditions 
essential  for  those  muscular  operations  by  which  the  equi- 
librium of  the  body  is  maintained  amid  perpetual  changes 
of  posture ;  Secondly,  by  co-operating  with  vision.  Few 
of  us  are  probably  conscious  how  much  we  really  feel  of 
what  we  say  we  see.  Just  as  our  sense  of  touch  would 
give  us  but  little  information  if  we  could  not  move  our 
hands  over  the  objects  we  examine,  and  so  bring  our  mus- 
cular sense  to  co-operate  with  that  of  touch,  so  it  is  with 
vision.  If  we  fix  our  sight  on  any  object  we  feel  its  direc- 
tion with  regard  to  ourselves  through  the  muscles  which 
move  or  fix  the  eye ;  and  when  we  follow  the  outline  or 
motion  of  a  body  with  our  eyes,  we  are  feeling  it  through 
our  muscular  sense  as  much  as  if  we  traced  it  with  our 
finger,  but  with  this  advantage,  that  we  can  do  so  at  a  dis- 
tance. And,  again,  perceptions  of  relative  distance,  size, 
and  solidity  are  not  strictly  visual  perceptions,  but  are 
derived  in  great  part  from  the  muscular  feelings  called  forth 

•  See  his  highly  siiggeative  essay  **0n  Vertigo,**  and  treatise  "  On  Epi- 
lepsy/' p.  69. 
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by  the  convergence  of  the  two  eyes  in  binocular  vision, 
and  by  the  movements  of  focal  accommodation.'^  Now  it 
is  this  muscular  element  of  sight,  and  not  its  strictly 
visual  part^  which  is  deranged  in  so-called  visual  vertigo. 
Hence  we  conclude  that  both  visual  and  general  vertigo  are 
alike  hallucinations  of  the  muscular  sense^  but  in  different 
territories ;  and  this  is  the  best  definition  which  can  be  given 
of  it. 

Either  of  the  foregoing  varieties  of  vertigo  may  occur 
independently  of  the  other^  and  are  not  uncommonly  met 
with  in  practice;  in  one^  surrounding  objects  appear  to 
revolve  in  circles  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  body^ 
while  there  may  be  little  or  no  sense  of  self-instability  or 
Calling  away ;  in  the  other^  the  latter  feelings  predominate.f 
That  form  of  giddiness  which  more  particularly  affects  the 
general  feeling  of  equilibrium  may  sometimes  be  corrected 
or  relieved  by  the  exercise  of  the  muscular  sense  in  another 
territory  where  it  is  not  deranged^  as  by  holding  or  even 
touching  somethiug  with  the  hands.  The  sight,  if  not 
sharing  the  disorder^  may  serve  a  similar  purpose ;  it  is  no 
imcommon  thing  to  find  the  most  intense  feeling  of  giddi- 
ness produced  in  patients  suffering  firom  locomotor  ataxia 
by  simply  closing  the  eyes  when  attempting  to  stand  or 
walk^  the  morbid  sensation  disappearing  again  on  opening 
them.  So  also^  as  stated  by  Darwin  in  the  passage  before 
quoted^  the  child  who  has  produced  a  visual  vertigo  "  loses 
his  usual  method  of  balancing  himself  by  vision^  begins  to 
stagger,  and  attempts  to  recover  himself  by  his  muscular 
feeling8.''t 

*  The  exceptionally  large  and  independent  supply  of  nerves  to  the  small 
muscles  of  the  eye  alone  suggests  some  high  endowments. 

t  Dr.  Russell  Reynolds  observes  of  ndtuness  as  an  interparoxysmal  symp- 
tom in  epilepsy — '*  The  character  of  the  vertigo,  when  patients  have  been 
able  to  descriM  it,  has,  so  far  as  my  own  expenenoe  extends,  been  without 
exception  '  subjective* — ^that  is,  the  patient  feels  as  if  he  were  moving,  and 
not  as  if  externid  objects  were  in  motion.  The  kind  of  motion  which  is  most 
commonly  felt  to  be  present  is  that  of  falling  or  floating  away  to  the  side.  I 
have  never  known  an  epileptic  say  that  he  felt  as  if  spinning  round  or  that 
the  room  appeared  to  him  as  if  moving,  whereas  in  organic  disease  of  the 
brain  the  former  is  common,  and  in  sympathetic  nervous  disturbance  from 
eccentric  irritation  the  latter  is  frequently  observed." — *  'On  Epilepsy, "p.  58. 

t  **Zoonomia»"  vol.  ii.  p.  233. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
megrim-paroxysm  are  almost  exdusively  sensory;  that  the 
varions  senses  are  snccessi?ely  involved^  giving  rise  to  blind- 
ness and  ocular  spectra,  to  numbness  and  tingling^  to  sub- 
jective tastes  and  sounds^  and  to  acute  pain.  It  need  not^ 
then^  surprise  us  to  find  the  muscular  sense  also  sometimes 
sharing  the  disorder,  and  giving  rise  to  various  degrees  of 
vertiginous  sensation.  A  certain  sense  of  giddiness  is,  in 
fact,  incidental  to  the  progress  of  the  seizure  in  many  cases, 
and  I  see  that  it  was  particularly  noticed  by  ten  of  the 
patients  whose  cases  I  have  collected  in  the  table.  Some* 
times  it  is  accompanied  with  great  nausea,  and  is  increased 
by  every  attempt  to  rise  or  move,  constituting  a  condition 
not  unUke  the  first  stage  of  sea-sickness,  and,  like  it,  may 
be  relieved  by  actual  vomiting.  As  a  rule  it  occurs  after 
the  disorders  of  sight,  touch,  and  speech,  when  these  form  a 
part  of  the  seizure,  and  either  attends  or  follows  the  de- 
velopment of  the  headache. 

Dr.  Dwight  notices  a  variety  of  the  malady  in  which  giddi- 
ness forms  a  principal  and  early  feature  of  the  attack.  After 
describing  the  ordinary  sick  form,  he  says — "  But  there  is 
some  variety  in  this  disease  which  merits  notice.  The  com- 
plaint is  sometimes  attended  with  a  distressing  vertigo  from 
its  commencement,  which  is  not  a  usual  symptom  in  common 
cases.'^  He  then  refers  to  the  characteristic  affection  of  vision 
which  distinguishes  other  cases,  and  concludes  by  saying  that 
the  former  is  commonly  called  the  giddy,  and  the  latter  the 
blind  headache.*  In  one  of  Dr.  Parry's  cases  (No.  50),  it  is 
also  stated  that  the  vertigo  occurred  from  the  commencement 
of  the  attack,  even  when  all  the  other  symptoms  were  duly 
developed. t     This,  I  believe,  is  unusual. 

The  giddiness  of  megrim  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
(unless,  perhaps,  in  the  last-mentioned  cases,  of  which  we 
have  no  particulars)  chiefly  affects  the  general  sense  of 
equilibrium,  and  is  not  attended  with  any  apparent  rotatory 


*  *' Medical  Repository,"  vol.  ii.  p.  17.     New  York,  1800. 
i  **  Unpublished  Writings,"  vol.  i.  p.  434. 
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or  otlier  movements  of  visual  images  of  a  very  striking 
character.  There  is^  however^  another  distressing  form  of 
vertigo  sometimes  associated  with  megrim^  in  which  these 
visual  phenomena  are  highly  developed  and  constitute  a 
principal  part  of  the  seizure.  This  I  have  known  to  occur, 
if  not  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  megrim  paroxysm,  yet 
intercurrently,  and  probably  vicariously  with  it.  In  Mr. 
A.'s  case  (No.  14)  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  trustworthy  descrip- 
tion of  the  symptoms.  His  megrim  seizures  usually  com* 
mence  with  blindness,  and  giddiness  is  only  exceptional  and 
slight.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  however,  he  has  sufifered 
from  short  attacks  of  intense  vertigo,  which  have  appeared 
to  him  to  replace  the  ordinary  fit.  On  waking  one  morning, 
before  moving  or  rising  in  bed,  he  was  alarmed  to  see  all 
objects  in  the  room  apparently  revolving  with  extraordinary 
velocity  from  right  to  left  in  vertical  circles.  It  was  the 
same  when  he  changed  his  posture  and  stood  up,  but 
then  the  circles  were  horizontal;  and  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that,  notwithstanding  this  distressing  illusion,  there 
was  much  less  sense  of  instability  and  staggering  than 
usually  attends  a  much  slighter  form  of  giddiness  from 
which  he  sometimes  suffers.  It  appeared,  in  fact,  to  be  an 
almost  exclusively  visual  vertigo.  He  returned  to  bed, 
and,  lying  perfectly  still  with  closed  eyes,  the  attack  passed 
off  in  about  the  same  time  as  that  occupied  by  the  blind 
period  of  his  ordinary  seizures. 

Since  writing  the  above  account  I  have  become  acquain* 
ted  with  another  case  which  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  I 
have  just  expressed  on  the  relations  of  this  form  of  vertigo 
to  megrim.  The  patient.  Dr.  O.,  a  highly  intelligent  mem- 
ber of  our  profession,  now  more  than  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
communicated  to  me  a  remarkable  history  of  his  former 
sufferings  from  a  series  of  neurosal  attacks  of  which  I  will  here 
relate  so  much  as  concerns  our  present  purpose.  He  said  that, 
from  his  younger  days  until  about  ten  or  twelve  years  since, 
he  had  been  a  great  sufferer  from  so-called  "  bilious  head- 
aches '^  of  the  ordinary  type ;  that,  whether  from  change 
of  residence,  increasing  age,  or   other  cause,  he  then  very 
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mucli  lost  his  headaches^  but  began  to  experience  from  time 
to  time  attacks  of  disordered  vision,  with  the  characteristic 
appearance  of  an  angular  or  zigzag  spectrum  so  often  and 
minutely  described,  but  which  was  quite  new  to  him. 
Singularly  enough  these  appearances  were  followed  by  no 
headache  or  other  trouble,  and  appeared  to  replace  the 
former  attacks.  One  day,  when  speaking  to  a  friend  who 
was  standing  behind  him,  and  turning  his  head  to  look 
towards  him,  he  was  seized  with  such  an  instantaneous  and 
violent  giddiness  as  almost  to  deprive  him  of  consciousness, 
yet  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  his  thinking  at  the 
time  that  it  was  cerebral  haemorrhage,  and  feeling  thankful 
that  his  will  was  made  and  other  matters  arranged.  Since 
then,  besides  suffering  from  giddiness  at  times,  he  has  had 
two  similar  attacks  of  sudden  vertigo  of  the  same  severe 
character,  and  brought  on  in  each  case  by  circumstances 
singularly  alike — ^namely,  suddenly  changing  the  direction 
in  which  he  was  looking,  as  in  turning  his  head  to  look 
down  a  street  in  another  direction  from  that  in  which  he 
was  going.  These  attacks  of  vertigo  lasted  some  time,  and 
the  whirl  of  objects,  even  when  lying  down,  he  describes  as 
most  extraordinary. 

In  this  case  turning  the  head  suddenly  appears  to  have 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  seizure,  and  this  on  more 
than  one  occasion ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Dr. 
Symonds,  in  the  admirable  lectures  so  often  quoted,  refers 
to  a  case  of  paroxysmal  headache  where  the  attacks  were 
determined  in  the  same  way :  ^^  I  shall  have  to  advert  here- 
after to  the  production  of  sympathetic  headache  by  the 
irritation  of  particular  remote  nerves.  But  we  meet  with 
cases  which  show  that  within  the  cranium  there  may  be 
particularly  susceptible  branches,  which  when  irritated  bring 
on  a  fit  of  pain.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  can  at  any 
time  produce  a  fit  of  headache  by  turning  the  head  to  the 
right  side"*     Now  whether,  with  Dr.  Symonds,  we  trace 


•  ''Gulstonian  Lectures/*  185B.     Med.  Timet  and  Garette,  N.  S.  rol.  xvi. 
p.  396. 
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the  effects  of  the  turning  to  the  pressure  produced  directly 
on  certain  nerves^  or  less  directly  to  a  variation  in  the 
pressure  of  blood  in  the  brain  occasioned  by  some  com- 
pression of  the  vessels  of  the  neck,  in  neither  case  can  we 
regard  these  conditions  as  more  than  the  occasion  of  the 
seizures  in  a  nervous  system  already  predisposed  to  attacks 
of  this  kind.  The  utter  insuflSciency  of  the  cause  to  produce 
such  effects  in  other  individuals,  and  in  the  same  person  at 
another  period  of  his  history,  as  well  as  the  previous  liability 
to  the  same  or  similar  nervous  seizures,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
conclusive  on  this  point. 

Attacks  of  vertigo  of  the  foregoing  kind  have  been  very 
generally  regarded  as  instances  of  transient  congestion  of 
the  brain,  but  the  late  Professor  Trousseau  correctly  pointed 
out  their  neurosal  character.  ''There  is  still  another 
malady,'^  he  observes,  "  which  is  perpetually  honoured  with 
the  title  of  cerebral  congestion ;  I  refer  to  a  form  of  vertigo 
associated  with  gastric  disorder.  This  strange  form  of 
neuroris  is  marked  by  the  following  phenomena : — If  the 
patient  moves  suddenly  in  his  bed  he  instantly  feels  the 
bed  revolving  and  carrying  him  with  it  in  its  movement ; 
if  he  gets  up,  and  especially  if  when  up  he  looks  into  the 
air,  the  giddiness  takes  a  worse  form:  objects  appear  to 
revolve  around  him,  he  staggers,  sometimes  he  is  unable  to 
stand.  At  the  same  time  he  experiences  an  intolerable 
nausea,  and  very  often  vomiting.  These  remarkable  attacks 
are  called  by  the  patient  coups  de  sang,  and  this  idea  is 
shared  by  most  medical  men.'^'^     It  is  the  intention  of  the 


*  "  n  est  encore  one  aatre  maladie  qui  sana  cease  est  d^cor^  da  nom  de 
congestion  c^r^brale,  je  veox  parler  da  vertige  li6  k  des  d^sordres  gastriqaes. 
Cette  forme  bizarre  de  n^vrose  est  caracteris^e  par  los  pthenomdnes  suivants : 
Si  le  malade  £ut  dans  son  lit  an  moavement  brosqae,  il  sent  aussitdt  le  lit 
toomer  et  Fentratner  dans  son  moavement :  s'il  se  Idve  et  sartoat  si,  lev^, 
il  regaide  en  Tair,  le  vertise  prend  des  proportions  plus  grandes.  Les  objets 
toaraant  aatoar  de  lai,  il  oiancelle,  qaelqaefois  il  est  impaissant  A  se  tenir 
deboat.  En  m^me  temps,  il  6proa?e  an  mal  de  cceor  insupportable  et  bien 
soarent  des  vomissements.  Ces  accidents  singaliers  sont,  ponr  les  malades, 
i^ipeU^  des  coaps  de  sang,  et  disons-le,  la  plupart  des  m6aecins  partagent 
oette  id^" — *'  De  la  Congestion  C^r^rale  Apoplectiforme  dans  ses  rapports 
aTecrEpilepeie,"parM.  le  Prof.  Trousseau.  Note  lue  A  TAcad.  Imp.  de 
M«d.  16  Janv.,  1861.     **L*Union  MWcale/*  Jan.  17,  1861. 
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paper  firom  which  this  extract  is  taken  to  show  that  these 
and  many  similar  attacks  have  more  affinity  with  epilepsy 
than  apoplexy^  with  syncope  than  cerebral  congestion.  For 
my  own  part  I  am  quite  of  the  same  opinion^  and  believe 
them  to  be  merely  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  megrim 
paroxysms ;  they  are  clearly  identical  with  the  seizures 
called  '  sick  giddiness'  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall^  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  compare  to  "  the  effects  of  a  swing  on  the 
susceptible  medulla  oblongata/'  and  which,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  he  regarded  as  intimately  related  both  to  sick- 
headache  and  to  epilepsy. 

There  is  another  variety  of  giddiness  which  is  very 
common,  and  often  very  trifling,  and  usually  r^arded 
merely  as  the  result  of  a  diminished  pressure  of  blood  in 
the  brain ;  I  mean  the  giddiness  which  many  persons  ex- 
perience on  rising  at  all  suddenly  from  a  sitting  posture. 
Now  I  do  not  deny  the  influence  of  the  diminution  of 
pressure  which  is  thus  produced,  but  there  is,  I  believe, 
a  still  more  important  cause  concerned — namely,  what 
Dr.  Hall  calls  a  morbid  'susceptibility'  of  the  nervous 
centres,  or  neurosal  tendency.  I  have  known  this  kind  of 
giddiness  prevail  for  a  time  even  with  young  people  and 
disappear  again,  and  according  to  my  experience  it  is  par* 
ticularly  associated  with  a  history  of  megrim  or  some  similar 
nervous  disorder.  Dr.  WoUaston  has  put  his  own  experience 
of  this  affection  on  record,  and  made  it  the  basis  of  an 
ingenious  theory  of  sea-sickness.  "  At  a  time,"  he  writes, 
"  when  I  was  much  fatigued  by  exercise,  I  had  occasion  to 
run  to  some  distance  and  seat  myself  under  a  low  wall  for 
shelter  from  a  very  heavy  shower.  In  rising  suddenly  from 
this  position  I  was  attacked  with  such  a  degree  of  giddiness 
that  I  involuntarily  dropped  into  my  former  posture,  and 
was  instantly  relieved  by  return  of  blood  to  the  head  from 
every  sensation  of  uneasiness.  Since  that  time  the  same 
affection  has  frequently  occurred  to  me  in  slighter  degrees, 
and  I  have  observed  that  it  has  always  been  under  similar 
circumstances  of  rising  suddenly  from  an  inclined  position 
after  some  degree  of  previous  fatigue.     Sinking  down  again 
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immediately  removes  the  giddiness^  and  then  by  rising  a 
second  time^  more  gradually^  the  same  sensation  is  avoided/''^ 
As  I  have  said^  I  see  no  reason  to  question  Dr.  Wollaston's 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  as  far  as  it  goes^  but  it  fails 
to  explain  why  these  same  physical  conditions  of  varying 
blood-pressure  should  only  be  followed  by  these  effects  in  a 
few  individuals^  and  in  the  same  individual  only  at  certain 
times.  The  missing  factor  in  the  causation  I  believe  to 
be  the  neurosal  disposition — a  morbid  facility  of  dis- 
turbance of  the  sensory  ganglia.t  This  we  know  Dr. 
Wollaston  had :  we  know  it  from  the  history  of  his  hemiopic 
attacks^  from  the  violent  fit  of  neuralgic  pain  in  the  ankle 
occasioned  by  taking  some  indigestible  food>  from  his  last 
singular  illness^  and  I  believe  I  may  add,  from  similar 
tendencies  in  his  family. 

Professor  Trousseau  has  also  directed  attention  to  the 
association  of  precisely  similar  symptoms  with  tliat  variety 
of  megrim  which  occurs  in  persons  who  suffer  from  con- 
stitutional gout.  "  We  may  associate/^  he  says,  "  with  these 
periodic  migraines  certain  cerebral  symptoms  of  a  transient 
character,  but  occurring  at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals, 
symptoms  which  have  been  correctly  classed  by  Mus- 
grave,  Wepfer,  Van  Swieten,  and  all  who  have  studied  the 
question^  with  the  phenomena  produced  by  irregular  lar- 
vaceous  gout. 

"  These  sometimes  take  the  form  of  vertigo,  as  in  the 
man  of  whom  Boerhaave^s  commentator  relates,  that  during 
two  years  he  was  always  seized  with  giddiness  when  he 
attempted  to  stand  up.  In  vain  the  ablest  practitioners 
endeavoured  to  cure  him.  All  at  once  he  had  an  attack  of 
gout,  of  which  till    then   he   had  felt  no  indication,  and 


•  "  Pha.  TraDs."  1810,  p.  1.  It  should  be  obaerved  that  Dr.  WoUaeton's 
attacks  of  hemiopia  followed  a  similar  state  of  fatigue. 

t  This  is  confirmed  by  the  consideration  of  the  other  disorder  which  Dr. 
Wollaston  explains  on  the  same  mechanical  principles,  namely,  sea-sickness. 
If  the  sosceptibilitiee  of  the  nervous  centres  were  not  quite  as  important  an 
element  as  the  varying  pressure  of  blood,  we  should  not  find  such  great 
differences  in  the  snffenngs  of  different  people,  nor  should  we  find  the  dis- 
order wear  off  in  those  accustomed  to  the  sea,  for  the  physical  conditions 
must  still  remain  the  same. 
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At>     that  time,  he  found  himself  free  from  the  distressiog 
▼crtiga'^ 

Tbeie  is  a  minor  feature  of  the  paroxysm   which  may 
lie  conveniently  noticed  here,  as  it  also  arises,   I  believe, 
from  derangement  of  the  muscular  sense  :    I   refer  to  the 
domUe  visiom  which  is  occasionally  present.     M.  Calmeil  cor- 
TCctly  couples  it  with  vertigo  in  describing  the  phenomena  of 
tbeaeiiure:  ''II  est  encore  des  cas  ou  les  objets  semblent 
doubles,  ou  toumer  sur  eux-mfimes/'   This  occurrence  is  pro- 
bably due  to  false  impressions  received  from  the  muscles  of  the 
eves    and  the  consequent  derangement  of  those  consensual 
movements  on  which  harmonious  binocular  vision  depends, 
jast  as  locomotion  and  articulation  are  impaired  in  the  giddy 
or  drunken,  causing  staggering  and    stammering ;   indeed, 
double  vision  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  at  a  certain 
stage  of  intoxication.     The  only  two  instances  in  which  I 
remember  to  have  met  with  this  symptom  in  m^rim  were 
in  the  case  of   my  patient  S.  B.  (No.  21),  who,  besides  the 
ordinary  disorder  of  sight,  complained  that  she  saw  double, 
and  in  that  of  W.  R.  (No.  2). 

The  Headache. — This  is  perhaps  the  most  constant  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  series,  and  that  from  which  the  affec- 
tion takes  its  name;  indeed  without  it  a  case  would  not 
ordinarily  be  identified  as  one  of  megrim.     Yet  one  of  my 


*  "De  ces  migraines  p^riodiques  nous  ponvons  rapprocher  certains  accidents 
c^r^raux  survenant  d/une  manibre  passagdre,  mais  A  des  intcrvalles  plus 
ou  moins  courts,  accidents  qui  out  ^t^  rang^  &  bon  droit  par  Musgrave, 
Wepfer,  Van  Sudeten,  par  tons  ceux  qui  se  sent  occupds  de  la  question,  parmi 
les  ph^nomdnes  produits  par  la  goutte  irr^gulibre  larvae. 

'*  Tant6t  ce  sont  des  Vertiffet,  comme  chez  cet  homme  dont  parle  le  comroen- 
tateur  de  Boerhaave,  qui  pendant  deux  ans  6tait  pris  dc  ccs  accidents  toutes 
les  fois  qu*il  essayait  de  se  tenir  debout.  Les  plus  babiles  praticiens  avaient 
en  vain  essay d  de  le  gudrir.     Tout  4  coup  il  eut  une  attaque  de  goutte,dont 

J'nsque-IK  il  n'avait  ressenti  aucune  atteinte,  et  d^  lors  il  se  trouva  d^livr6 
Le  ces  p^nibles  vertigcs." — CUniqnt  MidicaU^  torn.  iii.  336.     Paris,  1865. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  tliat  tbis  giddiness  on  rising  appears  to  bave 
been  associated  in  Bacon's  iiiind  witb  Megrim,  for  wbcn  treating  of  the 
effects  of  posture  be  says:  **  Megrims  and  Giddiness  are  ratber  wben  we 
rise  after  long  sittine  tbau  wben  we  sit.  Tbe  cause  is  for  tbat  tbe  vapours 
wbicb  were  gatbered  by  sitting,  by  tbe  sudden  motion  il}'  more  up  into  tbe 
head."— Aa(.  Bitt.  §  734.     Works,  4to.  vol.  iv.  p.  38». 
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objects  in  this  treatise  has  been  to  show  that  many  cases 
may  be  correctly  regarded  as  instances  of  this  malady  in 
which  no  headache  occurs.  These  are  chiefly  cases  of  sick- 
giddiness  and  transient  affections  of  sights  sometimes  of 
memory  and  speech. 

The  characters  of  the  headache  have  been  already  pretty 
fiiUy  illustrated  in  the  opening  chapter.  As  regards  degree, 
the  pain  presents  every  variety  in  different  individuals^  and 
.sometimes  in  different  attacks^  but  in  the  great  majority  it 
is,  for  a  time  at  least,  very  severe.*  I  have  occasionally 
seen  it  exhibit  that  intense  and  agonizing  character  which 
only  belongs  to  some  forms  of  neuralgic  seizure,  and  which 
has  been  characterized  by  such  expressions  as  '^  Neuralgia 
Epileptiformis"  and  "  Epilepsia  Dolorifica.^'  In  other  cases, 
where  the  complaint  is  waning  or  losing  its  hold,  the  pain 
may  amount  to  little  more  than  a  reminiscence  of  former 
suffering. 

One  very  constant  feature  of  the  headache  is  its  culmu 
nating  character.  It  is  generally  moderate  when  first  felt, 
and  gradually  rises,  sometimes  very  quickly,  to  a  great 
pitch  of  intensity ;  this  is  maintained  for  a  certain  time  and 
it  then  begins  to  decline  again.  Thus  Tissot  says  in  a  passage 
already  quoted — '^  The  pain  does  not  come  on  at  first  in  all  its 
severity,  which  it  does  not  usually  attain  for  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  then  remains  at  the  same  intensity  for 
some  hours.'^t  Du  Bois  Beymond  states  that  he  awakes 
with  a  slight  pain  in  the  right  temple,  which  gradually  ex- 
tends on  that  side  '^so  as  to  reach  its  height  at  midday; 
towards    evening    it   usually  subsides.''^     A  very  similar 


*  Tiuot  says  of  one  of  his  patients :  "  II  ^tait  obli^^  de  86  jeter  wax  on 
lit,  de  86  faire  extrdmement  convrir  et  de  se  tenir  assis,  poisqne  la  donlenr 
6tait  telle  que  sa  tdte  ne  pouvait  rien  toucher ;  toute  lunudre,  tout  bniit,  le 
battement  m6me  de  sa  montre,  lui  ^taient  insnpportables/'  p.  365. 

And  Cabneil  says  of  the  pains  :  **  EUes  sont  vivos,  poignantes,  insupport- 
ables,  faciles  A  distinguer  loraqne  d^j4  Ton  en  a  ressenti  Tatteinte." — Diet. 
deMid,,  torn.  xx.  p.  3. 

t  "  La  douleur  ne  parvient  pas  cependant  an  premier  moment  A  toute  sa 
force  ;  elle n'y  arrive  ordinairement  qu'au  bout  aune  heure  ou  d*une  beure 
et  demie,  et  eUe  reste  dans  cet  ^tat  de  violence  pendant  quelquee  heures.** — 
"Traits  des  Nerfs  et  de  leurs  Maladies/'  p.  384. 

X  "  Aroh.  f .  Anat.  u.  Phys.,"  1860,  p.  461. 

K   2 
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acoount  was  given  by  my  patient  C.  J.  (No.  58) ;  she  also 
awakes  with  headache;  the  pain  with  her  occupies  both 
aides  and  increases  in  intensity  as  the  day  advances^  so  that 
she  is  at  length  unable  to  hold  up  any  longer  and  is  compelled 
to  lie  down ;  towards  evening  it  abates,  and  passes  ofif  com- 
pletely in  the  night. 

With  some  patients  there  would  appear  to  be  something 
like  remissions  and  exacerbations ;  Fothergill  observes,  ^^from 
the  time  it  commences  to  the  time  it  ceases  it  is  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less  tolerable.'^^  M.  Piorry  says  distinctly, 
''  the  pain  does  not  always  maintain  the  same  degree  of 
severity  throughout  its  course;  it  is  extreme  for  some 
minutes,  then  subsides,  to  return  again  with  the  same  in- 
tensity. Nevertheless  it  does  not  cease  entirely,  and  if  it 
be  true  that  exacerbations  occur  every  ten  minutes,  or  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  it  cannot  be  said  to  intermit.^'f  Ii^  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  has  the  culminating  and 
not  the  intermitting  character. 

The  quality  of  the  pain  is  variously  described  by  dif- 
ferent patients:  M.  Lebert  uses  the  expressions  stabbing, 
cutting,  boring  ;t  M.  Piorry,  stabbing  or  darting.§  Others 
describe  it  as  throbbing ;  Sir  J.  Clarke  says,  "  The  true 
headache  then  becomes  developed  :  the  pain  is  intense  and 
throbbing,  affecting  one  side  in  general  more  than  the 
other/'ll  M.  Du  Bois  Beymond  says  that  in  his  case  it  throbs 
in  unison  with  the  temporal  artery  ;ir  Dr.  K.  (No.  15),  that 
it  begins  with  a  throbbing  and  aching  in  one  of  the  temples. 
All  agree  that  when  it  reaches  its  full  development  it  is  of 
a  very  distressing  kind,  and  very  diflScult  to  bear.  Most 
patients  state  that  it  is  terribly  aggravated  by  motion  of 
any  kind,  and  it  is  at  this  period  that  all  sensorial  im- 
pressions, especially  light  and  noise,  are  so  unbearable,  and 
the  sufferer  is  compelled  to  lie  still,  and  keep  his  room  as 


•  "  Works,"  p.  697.  +  **  M^moire,"  Ac.,  §  818,  p.  410. 

t  "  Handbuch/*  Ac,  vol.  ii.  p.  670. 
§  **  M^moire,  Ac,"  §  813.  ||  "  On  Climate,"  p.  18. 

II  '*  £r  Bteigert  sich  synchron  mit  dem  Pnls  der  »chlaf enarterie. ** — Arch, 
f.  A  not,  u.  Phyi.,  1860,  p.  461. 
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dark  and  quiet  as  he  can.*  I  have^  however^  known  in- 
stances where  the  pain  was  of  that  intolerable  character 
that  to  keep  in  one  position  for  any  time  was  utterly 
beyond  the  power  of  the  patient^  who  has  been  obliged  to 
get  up  and  move  about. 

With  respect  to  situation,  the  pain  is  by  no  means  always 
hemicranial^  as  the  name  megrim  would  imply.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  by  taking  this  as  an  essential 
character^  some  of  the  most  typical  instances  of  the  malady 
were  formerly  excluded  from  consideration^  and  our  know- 
ledge of  the  disorder  considerably  restricted.  Even  Tissot^ 
who  adopts  the  old  definition^  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
cases  not  unfrequently  occur  exhibiting  all  the  characters 
of  true  migraine^  except  this  one.f  To  judge  from  the 
cases  I  have  tabulated^  the  instances  of  bilateral  headache 
form  a  large  majority — 41  out  of  58 ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  some  of  those  patients  whose  worst  attacks 
are  bilateral^  occasionally  have  hemicranial  seizures  besides^ 
and  in  many  of  the  bilateral  cases  the  pain  is  very 
unequal  on  the  two  sides ;  moreover,  most  of  the  simpler 
and  milder  forms  of  the  complaint  are  hemicranial,  and 
these  are  not  fairly  represented  in  the  table. 

Dr.  Fothergill  says,  the  pain  "  seldom  affects  the  whole 
head,  but  one   particular    part  of  it,  most  commonly  the 


*  "Dabei,"  says  Lebert,  *'fiililt  man  gewohDlich  ein  Bediirfniss  nach 
tie&ter  Ruhe,  sowie  Dunkelheit  and  horizontale  Lage  mit  erhohtem  Kopf 
fl&r  Viele  ein  Bediirfniss  sind." — Bandbucky  &c,  vol.  ii.  p.  570. 

f  Tissot  defines  Megrim  thus  :  **  La  migraine  est  une  douleur  vive  qui 
occupe  settlement  la  moiti6  de  la  t^te,  et  principalement  le  front,  Toeil,  et  la 
tempe.  Ceseol  caract^re,  de  n'attaquer  jamais  que  la  moiti^  de  la  tdte, 
Bumrait  xK>ur  la  distinguer  du  mal  de  t6te  ordinaire.*'  But  he  afterwards 
ver/  considerably  qimlifies  this  statement:  '*Quoique  ordinairement  la 
domeor  n*occupe  exactement  qu'un  c6t^  de  la  t^te,  il  arrive,  mais  rarement, 
qu'elle  attaque  tous  les  deux,  mais  tou jours  Fun  avec  plus  de  force  que 
1  autre."  And  ac^n :  "  U  y  a  des  maux  de  tdte  qui,  sans  avoir  le  caract^re 
distinctif  de  la  ^graine,  de  n'attaquer  que  d'un  c6t4,  paraissent  oependant 
6tre  la  m6me  maladie  et  exiger  le  m6me  traitement.  Leurs  p4riodes  asses 
r^gl^es,  la  sensibility  extreme  et  les  autres  symptAmes  nervins,  la  prompti- 
tude et  la  violence  de  la  douleur,  les  vomissements  dans  le  plus  fort  de 
Taccds,  le'  soulagement  d'abord  aprds,  et  ensuite  un  sommeil  qui  tranquillise, 
sont  les  sympt6mes  qiu  font  pr^umer  que,  quoique  toute  la  tdte,  ou  quelque 
autre  partie  de  la  t6te  que  les  tempes,  soient  anect^es,  on  doit  cependant 
traiter  cette  maladie  tout  conmie  si  c'etait  une  migraine." — '*  Traits  des 
Nerfs,**  pp.  383,  400. 
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forehead^  over  one  frequently^  sometimes  over  both  eyes/'^ 
This  I  believe  to  be  true  of  the  great  majority  of  cases :  the 
pain  at  least  begins  in  one  spot,  and  even  if  it  afterwards 
spreads  considerably^  it  remains  most  severe  in  the  part 
first  attacked.  Next  to  the  brow  the  temple  is  the  most 
common  situation.  Not  unfrequently  the  eye  itself  or 
orbit  is  the  seat  of  pain,  as  well  as  the  brow.  ''As  the 
affection  of  sight  passes  off/'  observes  M.  Piorry^  "  darting 
pains  are  felt  in  the  eye  and  temple  of  the  side  on  which 
the  dazzling  occurred ;  the  whole  globe  of  the  eye  is  painful^ 
the  least  pressure  made  on  it  causes  a  sense  of  pain^  not 
differing  in  character  &om  the  dartings  which  occur  spon- 
taneously ;  it  seems  as  if  the  eye  were  too  full^  and  had 
been  struck  with  a  hammer.  It  is  especially  above  and 
within  (the  eye)  that  the  pain  is  most  intense.^'t  M.  Lebert 
also  observes  that  the  pain  is  commonly  felt  in  the  fundus 
of  the  eye  as  well  as  in  the  territory  of  the  frontal  nerve.'*  J 
Dr.  E.  states  that  there  is  with  him  considerable  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  corresponding  eyeball. 

In  some  instances  the  pain  remains  throughout  the 
seizure  confined .  to  an  extremely  limited  area  in  the  brow 
or  temple  of  one  side,  like  clavus ;  it  is  when  thus  foaissed 
as  it  were  that  it  attains  a  maximum  of  severity.  Dr. 
K.  says  of  his  .  own  case  that  ^'  the  pain  is  always  con- 
fined to  a  spot  in  one  temple,  and  increases  until  it  is  so 
intense  as  to  be  scarcely  bearable ;''  I  have,  indeed,  rarely 
seen  greater  suffering  than  his  on  one  occasion  of  this 
kind  when  I  chanced  to  be  present.  Sir  James  Clarke 
has   made  a  similar  observation — ''  In   the  cases  in  which 


♦  "Works,"  p.  697. 

t  **Quelques  ^lancemens  se  font  seDtir  dans  Toeil  et  dans  la  tempo  du 
c6t6  oii  r^blouiBsement  avait  eu  lieu  ;  tout  le  globe  oculaire  est  douloureux, 
et  la  moindre  pression  qu'on  exerce  sur  lui  determine  un  sentiment  p^nible, 
dont  le  caractdre  ne  difRire  pas  des  ^lancemens  spontan^s  qui  surviennent ; 
il  semblerait  que  Toeil  soit  trop  plein  et  qu'on  y  donne  des  coups  de  marteau. 
C*eet  sp^cialement  en  haut  et  en  dedans  que  la  douleur  est  la  plus  intense.** 
— 3/^motrf,  <tc  ,  p.  410,  §  813. 

t  '*Bald  nun  nxirt  sich  der  Schmerz ;  er  ist  stechend,  schneidend,  boh- 
rend  auf  einer  kopf-halfte,  gewohnlich  in  der  Tiefo  des  Auges  oder  in  den 
8timnerven ;  dabei  wird  die  ganze  befallene  Partie  auch  auf  Druck  sehr 
Bchmerz-haft.** — Bandbuch,  <{rer.,  vol.  ii.  p.  670. 
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the  pain  has  been  of  the  most  agonizing  kind^  it  has  been 
confined  to  a  small  spot  over  one  eyebrow  or  temple/'^ 
In  other  cases^  and  I  believe  in  the  majority^  it  gradually 
extends  from  its  original  focus  to  the  temporal  and  parietal 
regions ;  in  some  few  cases  (about  four  or  five  of  those  I 
have  tabulated)^  it  reaches  the  occiput  and  nape  of  the 
neck.  My  patient  Mr.  S.  (No.  46)  stated  the  pain 
to  be  situated  between  the  eyes^  at  the  back  of  the  head^ 
and  nape  of  the  neck ;  it  was  so  also  with  E.  C.  (No.  l)^ 
and  Miss  M.  (No.  44)^  and  occasionally  with  one  of  Dr. 
Parry's  patients  (No.  50).  Dr.  Fothergill  observes  that 
''sometimes^  and  not  unfrequently^  the  occiput  is  the 
part  affected/'  M.  Lebert  that  this  extension  to  the 
neck  IS  not  uncommonly  observed  towards  the  end  of 
the  attack ;  and  Sir  J.  Clarke  that  '^  The  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  head  is  often  the  seat  of  pain^  and  the  latter 
place  is  particularly  apt  to  be  so^  when  the  headache  is 
partly  dependent  on  uterine  causes.''  This  last  observation 
is  not  confirmed  by  the  cases  I  have  collected  so  far  as 
they  go. 

As  regards  the  duration  of  the  headache^  a  very  great 
variety  is  observed  in  different  cases;  and  I  may  here 
refer  to  what  has  been  already  said  (p.  38)  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  whole  paroxysm,  for  this  will  be 
approximately  that  of  the  headache  when  present,  the 
other  phenomena — the  impairment  of  sight,  the  hemiplegic 
numbness  and  tingling,  the  affection  of  speech  and  con- 
fusion of  ideas — ^usually  occupying  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
whole  time,  and  ordinarily  only  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
hour.  As  a  rule,  patients  assign  some  hours — six  hours, 
twelve  hours,  twenty-four  hours,  and  very  commonly  "  the 
rest  of  the  day,"  or  "  all  day,"  as  the  druration  of  the  head- 
ache. M.  Lebert  puts  it  correctly,  I  think,  when  he  says, 
that  "  the  peculiar  violence  of  the  pain  lasts  as  a  rule  only 
a  few  hours  ;  mostly,  however,  it  is  not  until  from  eight  to 
twelve  hours  that  the  attack  is  so  far  completed  that  the 


"  On  Climate,"  p.  18. 
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pain  will  be  bearable  and  occnpation  possible.  Meanwhile 
it  is  commonly  twenty-four  hours^  and  sometimes  even 
longer^  before  the  last  of  the  uneasiness  disappears/^^  This 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  experience  of  W.  R.  (No.  2)^ 
who  says — '^  Although  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm 
abates  in  &om  two  to  three  hours^  yet  it  does  not  pass  off 
entirely  until  after  a  night's  rest^  and  even  the  next  day 
much  tenderness  of  the  part  remains.^' 

Cases  every  now  and  then  occur  in  which  the  duration  of 
the  suffering  is  either  much  less  or  much  greater  than  the 
average  here  assigned.  ^'  I  have  seen  it  last/'  says  Tissot^ 
"  &om  two  and  a  half  to  thirty  and  even  thirty-six  hours  /' 
and  M.  Piorry  fixes  the  duration  at  ^'  from  several  hours  to 
two  or  three  days.''  Of  the  shorter  attacks^  I  may  ifention 
the  case  of  a  gentleman^  who  in  the  course  of  a  journey 
firom  Windsor  to  London  completely  got  over  a  seizure 
which  had  commenced  with  blindness  and  would  ordinarily 
have  lasted  the  rest  of  the  day^  and  I  have  known  other 
similar  instances ;  it  is  generally  by  sleep  that  the  attacks 
are  thus  shortened ;  occasionally  by  vomiting.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  longer  attacks  I  may  refer  to  the  case  of  my 
patient  C.  (No.  32),  who  told  me  that  in  her  worst  fits, 
attended  by  stupor,  the  headache  was  often  prolonged 
through  the  next  day  in  a  severe  form.  In  most  of  the 
cases  where  the  headache  extends  beyond  a  day,  exacerba- 
tions and  remissions  occur. 

Nausea  and  Vomiting, — A  certain  degree  of  nausea  is  a 
tolerably  constant  feature  of  megrim.  In  some  cases  it  is 
slight,  in  others  it  reaches  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  and 
is  followed  by  vomiting. 

Out  of  the  60  cases  I  have  analysed,  23  stated  that  their 
attacks  were  generally  or  always  attended  with  vomiting 
or  violent  retching ;  9  complained  only  of  occasional 
vomiting;  16  suffered  for  the  most  part  from  nausea  alone, 
but  of  these  7  stated  that  they  also  occasionally  vomited. 


Handbuch  der  Prak.  Mcd,^  vol.  ii.  p.  670. 
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M.  Piony  and  Dr.  Dwight  have  described  in  nearly  the 
same  terms  the  sense  of  disgust  for  food  with  which  the 
attack  sometimes  begins^  and  the  latter  traces  its  further 
derelopment  into  nausea  and  vomiting.  *'  From  the  be- 
ginning there  is  a  total  loss  of  appetite  j  an  aversion  to 
every  flavour^  even  to  those  which  are  at  other  times  the 
most    grateful.  From  an    aversion  to   food   the 

stomach  feels  an  uneasiness  which  is  indescribable^  but 
speedily  rises  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  nausea.  In 
some  instances  it  soon  becomes  sufficiently  strenuous  to  ex- 
cite a  voluntary  retching  to  vomit.  ...  In  other 
instances  the  nausea  becomes  very  distressing,  but  does  not 
produce  a  retching.  In  these  cases  the  disease  generally 
continues  much  longer^  and  is  perhaps  none  the  less  pain- 
ful.'^* 

The  normal  period  of  the  sickness  is^  however^  not  until 
after  the  headache  has  commenced^  and  frequently  not 
until  it  has  lasted  some  time.  Romberg  says^  "  When  the 
attack  has  reached  its  climax  and  is  approaching  its  termi* 
nation^  nausea  and  vomiting  come  on^  and  thus  a  quantity 
of  mucus  and  bilious  matter  is  got  rid  of.^^t  M.  Piorry 
observes  that^  in  the  simpler  forms^  the  attack  is  limited 
to  the  disorder  of  vision  and  the  headache ;  but  very  fre- 
quently the  stomach  participates  :  ^'  Some  time  after  the 
dazzling  and  the  invasion  of  the  pain,  eructation  commences, 
and  gas  escapes  from  the  stomach,  then  nausea  is  felt  and 
vomiting  foUows.^^J  In  M.  Lebert's  case,  again,  in  which 
there  was  no  visual  disorder,  the  order  of  symptoms  in  the 
severer  seizures  was — hemiplegic  numbness,  incoherence  of 
ideas  and  difficulty  in  finding  words,  followed  in  an  hour 
or  two  by  very  intense  hemicrania ;  free  vomitings  set  in 
soon  after,  and  were  immediately  followed  by  the  cessation 
of  the  previous  symptoms.^ 


•  ••  Medical  Repository,"  vol.  ii.  p.  16.     New  York,  1800. 

+  ♦*  A  Manual  of  Nervous  Diseases,"  vol.  i.  p.  176  (Syd.  Soo.). 

X  **  Mdmoire,  Ac."     Du  proc£d4  operaioire,  §  816,  p.  410. 

§  '*  Maladies  Canc^reuses,  p.  778. 
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Many  seisures^  as  M.  Piorry  says  above^  which  begin 
with  disordered  vision  never  proceed  farther  than  the 
headache^  and  occasionally  not  so  far^  as  in  Wollaston's^ 
Parry's,  and  Sir  Oeoi^  Airy's  cases,  which  were  repre- 
sented exclnsively  by  the  visual  disorder ;  in  such  cases  nausea 
and  vomiting  are  mostly  wanting.  There  are  other  cases 
which  commence  only  with  the  later  phenomena  of  the  series ; 
such  are  typical  sick-headache,  and  what  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  called  sick-giddiness,  where  the  headache  is  wanting ; 
in  these,  nausea  and  vomiting  are  early  and  principal 
features.  It  is  to  cases  like  these  that  Dr.  D  wight's  ac- 
count is  more  particularly  applicable. 

When  actual  vomiting  occurs  it  sometimes  terminates  the 
seizure.  The  question  may  then  arise  how  far  it  simply 
marks  the  natural  completion  of  the  attack,  and  how  far  it 
may  be  considered  curative.  It  cannot  be  denied,  I  think, 
that  it  sometimes  cuts  short  the  paroxysm,  as  for  example  in 
Lebert's  case ;  and  in  other  instances  it  may  afford  relief. 
In  fifteen  of  the  cases  I  have  analysed  vomiting  was  ter- 
minal, and  several  of  the  patients  regarded  it  as  distinctly 
curative.  Tissot  says — ^^  After  the  headache  vomiting  fire- 
quently  sets  in,  which  is  attended  with  relief;  the  pain 
diminishes,  and  the  patient  sometimes  falls  into  a  tranquil 
sleep  for  some  hours,  and  awakes,  feeling  quite  well.''  One 
of  his  patients  never  got  any  relief  until  she  had  vomited, 
which  she  endeavoured  to  promote  in  various  ways.* 
Another  observed — "When  I  can  be  sick  I  get  relief;" 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  general  experience  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  sufferers. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  does  vomiting  afford  relief?  The 
answer  commonly  given  is : — By  promoting  the  evacuation 
of  some  visceral  irritant — undigested  food  or  bile.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  doctrine  of  Fothergill  and  others,  but  it 


♦  *; Traits  des  Nerfs,"  p.  384.  388  (Bayle's  ed.)  "Cette  malade  n'etait 
jamais  soulac^e  qu*apr^  avoir  vomi,  et  elle  aidait  le  vomiBsement  i)ar  la 
th6riaque.  Quand  if  ^taitabondant,  elle  6tait  &  merveille  apr^  :  s'U  n*6tait 
pas  suffisant,  elle  nc  se  rcmcttait  pas  par£aitemeiit  josqu*&  une  autre 
attaque,"  p.  385. 
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seems  to  have  been  mainly  conjectural  and  to  rest  on  no 
good  foundation,  and  further  inquiry  has  failed  to  confirm 
it.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  subject  by- 
and-by  when  discussing  the  bilious  and  gastric  theories  of 
megrim ;  I  will  only  here  observe,  that  in  a  great  many 
cases  the  stomach  is  empty  and  nothing  is  discharged  at 
first  but  a  little  mucus,  and  afterwards  bile,  which  at  length 
regurgitates  into  the  stomach  from  the  mere  efforts  of 
retching,  and  would  do  so  in  a  perfectly  healthy  person 
under  similar  circumstances.  M.  Piorry  justly  observes — 
''These  vomitings  in  no  way  depend  on  the  presence  of 
food,  for  they  sometimes  set  in  when  the  stomach  is  com- 
pletely empty,  and  it  is  then  they  are  most  fatiguing  to  the 
patient.''*  Even  Tissot,  a  principal  supporter  of  the  gastric 
theory,  admits  ''  that  if  the  vomitings  are  violent  the  bile 
flows  back  &om  the  duodenum ;  but  this,''  he  continues, 
"  is  often  a  proof  of  the  violence  of  the  malady,  and  not  its 
cau8e."t  Similar  views  of  the  nature  of  the  vomiting  in 
sick-headache  were  expressed  by  the  late  Dr.  Elliotson  and 
will  be  found  in  his  lectures4  The  vomiting,  in  fact,  is  dis- 
tinctly cerebral  vomiting,  as  much  so  as  that  of  sea-sickness 
or  meningitis,  and  the  nature  of  its  operation  in  relieving 
the  patient  appears  to  be  this,  that  it  substitutes  one  form 
of  nervous  paroxysm  for  another ;  it  is  an  instance  of  that 
kind  of  replacement  which  we  shall  see  hereafter  to  be  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  history  of  neuroses. § 

Vomiting,  however,    is   by   no   means   always   curative. 


♦  "  Memoire,"  &c.,  §  816.    +  "  TraiW  des  Nerfs/'  (Bayle'a  ed.),  p.  388. 

t  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  ii.,  1833,  p.  403. 

§  The  cerebral  nature  of  the  vomitiiig  in  headaches  of  this  class  was  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out  two  centuries  ago  by  our  countryman  Willis.  He  says : 
**  Propter  eandem  inter  stomachum  et  caput  communicationem  reciprocam, 
nausete  et  vomitus  prout  modo  innuimus,  cephalalgise  non  raro  superveniunt ; 
scilicet  membranis  a  materia  morbifica  (non  secus  ac  a  plaga  aut  yulnere 
illato  assolet)  in  corrugationes  dolorificas  incitatis,  noxamque  nervorum 
ductu,  ad  ventriculum,  ex  se  insontem  transferentibus,  vomendi  nixus 
interdum  inanis  oritur,  nihilo  quod  rejidatur  intra  ventriculum  superstite ; 
qnandoque  tamen  ab  immani  viecerum  inter  vomendum  sucoussione,  humor 
felleus  aut  pancrcaticus,  nempe  alter  tantum,  aut  utrique  simul  in  duodenum 
explofli,  et  vomitu  rejecti,  pro  materia  oephalalgica  perperam  sumuntur." 
De  cephalalgia^  cap.  i.  p.  259. 
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Lepois  distinguished  in  his  own  case  between  that  sort  of 
vomiting  which  was  merely  convulsive,  and  a  feature  of  the 
paroxysm,  from  that  which  was  terminal  and  attended  with 
relief.*  One  of  Tissof  s  patients  stated  "  that  vomiting  had 
never  occurred  to  him  except  when  the  pain  had  been  very 
intense,  and  it  had  never  been  productive  of  any  relief/^f 
I  have  myself  been  frequently  consulted  by  a  lady  very 
subject  to  megrim,  with  whom  vomiting  occasionally  occurs 
as  an  early  symptom,  and  then  the  attack  is  sure  to  be 
unusually  tedious  and  severe,  lasting  into  the  following  day. 
M.  Labarraque  makes  a  similar  observation : — ^'  The 
vomiting  may  occur  at  the  commencement,  during  the  pro- 
gress, or  at  the  end  of  the  paroxysm.  When  it  sets  in 
towards  the  end  it  is  generally  attended  with  a  marked 
abatement  of  suffering.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the 
case :  not  unfrequently  after  a  first  fit  of  vomiting  the  pain 
returns  with  greater  violence  than  ever  until  another  fit 
occurs,  and  sometimes  this  is  repeated  five  or  six  times, 
and  even  more,  at  variable  intervals.  But,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  less  delayed  and  more  complete  the  vomiting,  the 
more  rapid  the  termination  of  the  attack.^'! 

In  cases  of  typical  "  sick-headache,"  as  I  have  said  above, 
nausea  and  vomiting  form  a  principal  part  of  the  seizure, 
and  are  prolonged  throughout  the  attack.  The  naiisea 
is  continuous,  and  vomiting  or  fits  of  empty  retching 
occur  from  time  to  time;  there  is  much  prostration, 
pallor,  and  tendency  to  collapse,  and  the  whole  condition 
of  the  sufferer  is  very  like  that  of  sea-sickness.  Some- 
times   the    vomiting  is  followed   by    temporary    relief;    in 


*  **C.  Pison  avait  bien  observ6  sur  lai-mdme  la  difference  des  vomisse- 
mentsoonvulsifsaox  vomissements utiles." — Tissot,  **Traitd  desNerfs/  p.  384. 

t  **  Les  vomisaements  n'ont  jamais  6t6  chez  lui  qu'une  suite  de  la  douleur 
excessive  et  ne  le  soulageaient  pas." — "  Traits  des  Nerfs,"  p.  384. 

X  **  Les  vomissements  peuvent  avoir  lieu  au  debut,  pendant  la  dur6e  du 
paroxysme,  ou  k  la  fin.  Quand  ils  se  montrent  k  la  fin,  ils  s'accompagnent 
ordinairement  d*un  soulagement  marqu^.  II  n'en  est  pas  toajours  ainsi : 
sou  vent,  apr^s  un  premier  vomissement,  la  douleur  se  reveille  plus  forte  que 
jamais,  jusqu'k  ce  qu'il  en  survienne  un  autre,  et  quelquefois  cela  se  r^i>dte 
cinq,  six  fois,  et  mSme  plus  encore,  k  des  intervaUes  diff^rents.  Mais,  en 
g^n^ral,  I'acc^s  se  termine  d'autant  plus  promptement  que  les  vomissements 
se  font  moius  attendre  et  sont  plus  complets." — Enai,  dcc.^  p.  33. 
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other  cases  the  headache  is  aggravated  by  straining  and 
retching. 

It  is  remarkable  how  close  the  parallel  is  with  the  con- 
dition of  sea-sickness  in  some  of  these  cases ;  for  example  in 
that  of  A.  M.^  page  6.    With  her  it  was  a  family  complaint, 
and  the  same  sick  type  was  maintained  in  her  mother  and 
sisters.  The  motion  of  travelling,  which  is  sufficient  with  some 
persons  to  produce  the  sea-sick  condition^  would  infallibly 
bring  on  an  attack^  just  as  straining  the  eyes  is  particidarly 
apt  to  do    in  those  who    suffer  from  the   visual    form    of 
the   malady.     She   described,  moreover,  a  singular  mental 
state  as  attending  the  seizures,  exactly  like  that  which  is 
felt  by  some  persons  when  sea-sick ;  in  fact,  the  following 
description  by  Dr.  Staunton  of  his  own  sufferings  from  sea- 
sickness is  almost  equally  applicable  to  her  case  and  many 
like  it : — "  He  felt  at  first  a  sickness  in  his  stomach,  followed 
by  retching,  when  he  threw  up  whatever  he  had  taken  into 
it ;  then  green,  and  afterwards  yellow  bile ;  to  which  suc- 
ceeded a  thick,  mucilaginous,  insipid  fluid,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  gastric  juice ;  and  lastly,  grumous  blood. 
....  His  mind  grew  indifferent  to  all  things,  either  past 
or  future,  and  even  to  his  existence.    Regret  and  hope  were 
equally  extinct  within  his  breast.      His  head  felt  light  and 
sore,  and  as  if  its  sutures  were  separated  from  each  other. 
It  likewise  ached ;  and  he  had  alternate  sensations  of  violent 

heat  and  chilling  cold The  bare  mention  of  food, 

solid  or  liquid,  was  loathsome  to  him.^^* 

In  the  case  of  "sick-giddiness,''  a  variety  of  megrim  where 
the  headache  is  absent,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made  in  the  section  on  vertigo,  the  resemblance  is  still 
more  striking.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  not  only  saw  this,  but 
also  pointed  out  how  intimately  related  both  forms  of 
seizure  are  to  the  whole  family  of  paroxysmal  nervous 
affections  of  which  epilepsy  is  the  type:  ''  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly struck,''  he  writes,  ''with  the  frequency  of  the 
association  of  sickness  with  these  seizures  (minor  epilepsy). 

*  Staunton's  "Account  of  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy  to  China,*'  toI.  i. 
pp.  145,  146. 
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The  designation  "  sick-lieadache''  is  familiar  to  us  all ;  but 
sometimes  it  is  not  headache  but  giddiness^  or  a  momentary 
unconsciousness  which  accompanies  the  sickness/'  And 
again^  ''  The  seizure  is  not  always  one  affecting  the  intellect^ 
or  the  muscular  system ;  sometimes^  on  the  contrary^  there 
are  pallor  and  fidntishness,  if  not  actual  syncope^  and  nausea^ 
if  not  vomiting.  This  form  of  seizure — I  purposely  avoid 
the  term  epilepsy — ^arises  from  the  same  causes  as  the  others 
to  which  I  have  adverted.  They  belong  to  a  class  of 
affections  which,  however  various  or  varied  in  other  respects^ 
combine  the  symptoms  of  faintness  or  sickishness.^'  Dr. 
Hall  further  recognised  a  morbid  susceptibility  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  as  the  point  of  departure  for  all  such 
seizures ; — "  The  term  epilepsy/'  he  continues^  "  if  not  dis- 
carded^ may  be  applied  more  extensively  than  is  usually 
done  to  designate  certain  cases  of  sickness  and  syncope 
greatiy  allied  to  the  less  formidable  epilepsy.  'Sick- 
headache^'  sickness^  faintishness^  vertigo^  sickness  the  effect 
of  disgust^  are  not  dissimilar  from  minor  epilepsy — the  petit 
mal  of  French  writers.  The  effect  on  the  susceptible  medulla 
of  a  swings  of  sea-sickness^  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
morbid  affections."* 

Drowsiness, — One  other  feature  of  the  paroxysm  remains 
to  be  noticed,  namely,  that  of  drowsiness  or  stupor. 
Although  of  less  frequent  occurrence  th%n  those  already 
described,  this  symptom  is  one  of  considerable  interest  as 
having  its  representative  in  the  history  of  other  neurosal 
seizures,  and  forming  one  more  of  the  many  links  which 
bind  together  this  remarkable  family  of  disorders. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  this  drowsiness  from  the 
comparatively  natural  and  grateful  sleep  which,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  terminates,  and  sometimes  shortens,  the 
paroxysm.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  most  uncomfortable 
and  oppressive  character,  sometimes  verging  on  coma.    Thus 


*  Lancet,  1849,  voL  i.  pp.  506,  507,  688.   **  Of  adistinot  dasa  of  Paroxysmal 
Nervous  Affections,"  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall. 
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my  patient  C.  (No.  82)  described  it,  in  her  own  case, 
as  a  sleepiness  or  stupor  so  great  that  while  it  lasts  she  is 
only  imperfectly  conscious,  and  does  not  heed  when  spoken 
to.  Sometimes,  in  her  worst  seizures,  she  is  quite  unable 
to  keep  herself  awake  and  sinks  into  a  profound  (semi- 
comatose) sleep.  Whenever  this  happens  she  awakes  worse, 
and  the  malady  is  prolonged.  I  would  here  repeat  the 
remark  I  formerly  made  that  this  description  was  not  sug- 
gested by  the  questions  put  her,  but  originated  with  her- 
self; it  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  account  given  by 
Tissot  of  the  same  kind  of  stupor  as  contrasted  with  the 
usual  terminal  sleep ;  he  says — '^  We  have  already  referred 
to  one  case  where  the  attacks  terminated  in  sleep,  and  the 
instances  are  numerous  in  which  this  termination  occurs; 
but  it  also  sometimes  happens  that  sleep  is  but  a  symptom 
of  the  paroxysm :  the  more  the  patients  sleep  the  worse 
they  are,  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  thoroughly  awake 
that  the  malady  begins  to  pass  off.^'*  In  a  case  of  severe 
megrim  recorded  by  Sir  C.  Scudamore,  where  the  disorder 
appears  to  have  had  a  gouty  origin  or  gouty  affinities,  a 
similar  fact  is  noted — ^''On  the  day  of  the  headache, 
the  patient  was  completely  overpowered  with  torpor,  and 
the  most  extreme  oppression  of  sleep.'^t  In  other 
instances  this  drowsiness  occurs  towards  the  end  of  the 
attack,  and  then  is  less  readily  distinguished  from  the 
terminal  sleep  in  which  it  mei^es.  This  was  probably  so 
in  an  instance  recorded  by  Moreau  where  the  attacks  are 
said  to  have  terminated  in  "profound  stupor .'^f  C. 
Lepois's  case  appears  to  have  been  of  a  similar  kind :  he 
says  that  for  more  than  fourteen  years  he  suffered  from  very 
regular  returns  of  severe  megrim,  and  that  the  attacks  never 
abated  until  after  free  vomiting,  generally  of  watery  and 


*  "  Oo  a  d^ji  vu  un  malade  chez  qui  Tacc^B  Be  terminait  par  le  BommeUj 
et  il  y  en  a  plnsieurB  chez  qu'ii  se  termine  de  mdme ;  maiB  il  arrive  ansBi 
aa^quef oIb  que  le  Bommeil  est  un  symptdme  convulsif ;  plus  ces  malades 
aorment,  plus  ils  sont  malades  :  ce  n  est  que  quand  ils  sotit  irhB  6veill^  que 
le  mal  commence  &  diminuer." — **  Traits  des  Nerfs,"  p.  386. 

t  **OnGout,'*p  369. 

t  "  Etiologie  de  TEpUepsie,"  1854. 
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sometimes  of  bilious  material^  followed  by  a  profound  sleep 
(sopor).  After  leaving  Paris^  and  partieidarly  after  travel- 
ling in  Italy^  these  headaches  so  much  abated  as  to  cause 
him  very  little  annoyance^  but  it  is  remarkable  that  he  still 
continued  to  suffer  periodically  from  attacks  of  vomiting 
and  drowsiness.'^  In  one  of  Dr.  Parry's  cases  (No.  50),  it 
is  stated  that  an  unusual  tendency  to  sleep  remained  for 
some  days  after  the  attack. 

As  I  have  already  said^  this  feature  of  the  paroxysm  is 
not  peculiar  to  megrim^  and  forms  an  occasional  incident  in 
the  history  of  other  neurosal  seizures.  A  very  similar 
drowsiness  sometimes  attends  the  progress  of  asthma; 
in  this  case  it  is  generally  an  initial  symptom  and  precedes 
the  actual  dyspnoea^  but  it  is  occasionally  prolonged  to 
a  later  stage.  Sir  John  Floyer^  who  records  his  own  ex- 
perience of  this  complaint^  observes — '^  There  appears  a 
great  dulness  and  fulness  of  the  head^  with  a  slight  head- 
ache and  great  sleepiness  towards  evenings  before  the  fit.'^t 
So,  also,  Dr.  Salter — "  The  patient  will  feel  himself  very 
drowsy  and  sleepy,  wiU  be  unable  to  hold  his  head  up  or 
keep  his  eyes  open,  and  that  without  having  undergone  any 
particular  fatigue  or  done  anything  that  could  account  for 
it I  find  this  precursory  drowsiness  to  be  the  com- 
monest of  all  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  asthma.  It  is 
the  commencement  of  that  particular  nervous  condition  of 
which  the  succeeding  respiratory  phenomena  are  but  the 
more  complete  development ;  in  fact  it  must  be  looked  upon 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  paroxysm.'*!  The  author  of 
the  '^  Journal  of  an  Asthmatic''  thus  describes  one  of  his 
attacks : — ^^  Symptoms  of  an  approaching  fit  began  to 
appear  at  4  p.m.  The  principal  were  fulness  in  the  head, 
dulness  and  heaviness  of  the  eyes,  and  disagreeable  drown- 
ness.  The  drowsiness  increased  so  much  that  I  spent 
a  great  part  of  the  evening  in  a  succession  of  '  trances,'  as 


•  C,  Piflo,  **  De  morbis  cap.  intern.,"  cap.  i.  obey.  xi.  p.  23. 

t  "  A  Treatis©  of  the  Aetbrna,"  p.  7. 

t  "On  Asthma,"  p.  62. 
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I  call  them.  This  horrid  drowsiness  generally  prevents  one 
from  being  sensible  of  the  approach  of  a  fit  till  it  has  com- 
menced.^' On  another  occasion  he  says  that^  notwithstanding 
some  strong  coffee^  the  drowsiness  gradually  increased  for 
two  honrs^  when  he  fell  asleep  for  an  hour.  When  he  awoke 
the  spasmodic  action  increased.  "This/'  he  adds^  "is 
always  the  consequence  of  sleeping  in  a  fit/'*  In  other 
instances  the  drowsiness  is  a  later  feature  of  the  paroxysm. 
One  of  Dr.  Salter's  patients  says — ^"  From  my  seventeenth  to 
twenty-sixth  year  the  fits  became  marked  and  aggravated 
by  a  tendency  to  coma,  which  was  often,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  fit,  so  obstinate  that  my  attendants  had  trouble 
in  keeping  me  awake."t 

A  very  similar  drowsiness  sometimes  precedes  the  pa- 
roxysms of  ague.  "  This  is  often  so  sudden/'  observes  Dr. 
Macculloch,  "  that  a  patient  will  fall  asleep  even  in  the  act  of 
conversation  or  may  find  the  greatest  diflBculty  or  pain  in 
preventing  it.  It  ofi^ers  an  exact  analogy  to  the  more  per- 
fect apoplectic  (comatose  ?)  state  which  is  so  often  the  first 
attack  of  the  fever  of  Italy.  Sometimes  it  is  temporary, 
terminating  in  half  an  hour,  a  quarter,  or  even  within  a 
minute ;  but  while  irresistible,  those  who  have  experienced 
it  describe  it  as  more  resembling  what  they  should  conceive 
to  be  the  effect  of  a  narcotic  poison  than  natural  sleep.  In 
other  modes  it  lasts  for  many  hours ;  the  patient  being 
unable  to  rouse  himself  into  a  properly  waking  or  active 
state,  while  at  the  same  time  he  cannot  procure  even  a 
minute's  real  sleep :  the  bare  attempt  defeating  his  object. 
All  those  who  have  suffered  this  symptom  from  the  chronic 
fever  of  Italy  describe  it  as  extremely  distressing,  and  as 
one  of  the  most  vexatious  parts  of  their  disease ;  and  I  need 
scarcely  point  out  to  medical  readers  that  while  it  may  rank 
under  the  Quotidiana  Soporosa  of  Sauvages,  they  may  find 
abundant  mention  of  it  in  medical  writers,  at  least  in  cases 


•  Dub,  Jovr.  of  Med,  and  Chem.  &.,  voL  xiii.  p.  23  and  28.     1838. 

t  "OnABthma,"p.  312. 
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of  severe  or  masked  fever^  though  it  is  so  often  overlooked 
or  mistaken  in  our  own  country/'^ 

Lastly^  we  have  in  the  post-epileptic  sleep  a  phenomenon 
of  a  similar  kind.  When  the  convulsions  are  over  and 
consciousness  returning^  the  patient^  says  Dr.  Reynolds^ 
''  may  gradually  recover^  or  he  may  pass  into  a  more  or 
less  profound  stupor^  constituting  the  after  stage  or  pro- 
found sleep/^t  We  cannot  regard  this  condition  as  a  mere 
effect  of  the  fit^  for  it  may  be  absent  and  is  by  no  means 
proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the  seizure ;  in  fact  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  paroxysm^  and  sometimes  it 
constitutes  a  principal  part,  giving  rise  to  a  form  of  "  pseudo- 
apoplexy  '^  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Todd. 

Termination. — A  few  words  are  required  on  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  paroxysms  terminate,  and  with  them  we 
must  bring  this  review  of  the  phenomena  to  a  close.  Some 
of  these  have  been  already  noticed. 

The  most  frequent  termination  by  far  is  in  sleep.  This 
is  not  the  lethargic  condition  which  sometimes  attends  the 
development  of  the  seizure,  aud  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  but  natural  and  refreshing  sleep.  It  does  not 
usually  set  in  until  the  paroxysm  has  run  much  of  its 
course  and  headache  only  remains,  and  frequently  not  until 
night ;  but  if  by  darkness,  silence,  and  recumbency  it  can 
be  obtained  earlier,  the  headache  may  sometimes  be  much 
abbreviated.  All  the  writers  on  megrim  notice  this  mode 
of  termination.  Romberg  says — "  The  attack  is  generally 
closed  by  a  profound  and  refreshing  sleep /^t  and  Tissot 
that  "  after  vomiting  the  pain  diminishes  and  the  patient 
sometimes  falls  into  a  tranquil  sleep  for  some  hours,  and 
awakes  feeling  quite  wcll.''§  Afterwards,  referring  to  a  case 
where  the  paroxysms  always  ended  in  sleep  without  vomiting, 
he  remarks  that  this  is  a  very  common  termination. || 


* "  An    Essay    on    Remittent   and    Intermittent    Diseases,**   by    John 
Macculloch,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     1828.     Pp.  74,  76. 

t  *'0n  Epilei^y,"  pp.  90,  104. 

t  **A  Manual  of  Nervous  Diseases     (Syd.  Soo.  ed.),  p.  178. 

§  <*  Traits  des  Nerfs  '*  (Bayle's  edit),  p.  384.  {|  Idem,  p.  386. 
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In  seventeen  of  the  cases  I  have  tabulated  the  patients 
stated  that  their  attacks  terminated  in  sleep  or  a  night's 
sleep ;  several  said  they  were  shortened  by  sleep.  In  two, 
the  unnataral  drowsiness  or  stupor  of  the  paroxysm  seems 
to  have  passed  into  a  natural  sleep. 

This  terminal  sleep,  as  it  commonly  occurs  towards  the 
close  of  the  paroxysm,  I  regard  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  that  exhaustion  of  the  sensorium  which  results  from  the 
morbid  state  of  activity  through  which  it  has  passed,  and 
as  similar  to  that  which  follows  long  sight-seeing  or  other 
exhaustive  occupation  of  the  senses.  Among  Sir  Henry 
Holland's  many  suggestive  reflections  I  find  the  following : 
"  Pain  is  among  the  causes  which  tend  directly  to  exhaust 
the  nerve  force  ;  and,  when  violent,  often  very  suddenly  and 
remarkably.  The  collapse  which  follows  any  acute  bodily 
sufiPering,  even  though  of  short  duration,  is  well  known  both 
to  physicians  and  surgeons.  The  instances  are  familiar  of 
sleep  ensuing  instantly  on  the  remission  of  such  suffering ; 
as  in  sequel  to  severe  operations,  or  in  the  intervals  between 
labour  pains,  or  in  the  remission  of  acute  inflammation  or 
spasms.''* 

Sometimes,  however,  as  we  have  before  observed,  sleep  is 
not  only  terminal  but  curative;  and  the  same  influences 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  serve  to  induce  sleep 
will  here  tend  to  tranquillize  the  sensorium  and  shorten  the 
attack.  Du  Bois  Reymond,  speaking  from  personal  expe- 
rience, says — "  Schlaf  kUrzt  haufig  den  Anfall  bedeutend  ab ;" 
and  Lebert,  another  sufferer — "  Schlaf  kann  den  Anfall 
sehr  abkiirzen."  This  sleep  need  not  necessarily  be  long ; 
with  some  persons  a  remarkably  short  period,  less  than  half 
an  hour,  may  be  sufficient  to  dissipate  an  attack.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  this  came  to  my  knowledge  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  A.'s  son  (No.  45).  On  one  occasion  he  was  attacked 
when  about  fifteen  miles  from  home,  on  an  expedition  of 
pleasure,  with  the  usual  initial  blindness;  the  headache 
followed  and  promised  to  be  a  severe  one,  but,  taking  the 


♦  •*  Med.  Notes  and  Reflec,"  p.  278. 
L    2 
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jGrst  train  to  town  and  stretching  himself  fnll  length  on  the 
seai^  he  fell  asleep,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  home  the 
attack  was  dispersed.  A  similar  experience  has  been  related 
to  me  by  other  patients :  one  man  in  particular^  a  gardener 
who  had  a  family  tendency  to  these  headaches^  I  well  re- 
member telling  me  that  if  he  could  leave  his  work  at  the 
commencement^  and  by  lying  down  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree  procure  half  an  hour's  sleep^  he  would  awake  well.  M. 
Piorry  states  that  in  some  rare  cases  the  attack  may  be  cut 
short  in  this  way  after  the  development  of  the  blindness 
and  before  the  headache  has  commenced.* 

In  speaking  of  drowsiness  as  an  occasional  feature  of  the 
megrim  paroxysm^  I  drew  attention  to  a  similar  occurrence 
in  connexion  with  other  neurosal  seizures^  particularly 
asthma^  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  same  dis- 
tinction has  also  been  made  in  this  case  between  the  morbid 
drowsiness  of  the  seizures  and  the  natural  sleep  which  ter- 
minates them.  Thus^  in  an  autograph  history  in  Dr.  Salterns 
work^  the  patient  thus  describes  the  termination  of  his 
attacks : — "  At  last  came  the  turn.  Generally  it  appeared 
in  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  more  violent  symptoms,  a 
greater  facility  of  keeping  warmth  in  my  legs,  a  moistening 
of  the  skin,  and  a  gentle  slumber — quite  a  different  thing 
this  from  the  comatose  slumber,  which  was  horrid  nightmare. 
My  attendant  could  distinguish  between  them,  and  I  myself 
still  kept  conscious  enough  to  feel  the  difference."t 

The  termination  by  vomiting  is  scarcely  less  frequent  than 
that  by  sleep,  which  it  sometimes  immediately  precedes.  I 
have  already  said  that  fifteen  patients  referred  to  in  the 
table  described  their  attacks  as  terminating  in  this  way; 
two  or  three  of  them  mentioned  sleep  besides.  It  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  to  hear  persons  complain  that  if  they  cannot 
be  sick  their  attacks  are  prolonged  and  hang  about  for  a 
day  or  more.     Actual  vomiting  seems  in  fact  sometimes  to 


*  *'  Dans  quel(jues  cas,  bien  rares  sans  doute,  lorsqu'on  se  livre  au  som- 
meil  dds  la  premidre  invasion,  la  n^vralgie  oculaire  se  borne  anx  ^louisse- 
ments."— "M^moire,"  &c.  p.  417,  §  826. 

t  **0n  Astlima,"  p.  361  (1868). 
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relieve  the  cerebral  disturbance^  just  as  it  does  at  sea,  where 
it  is  well  known  that  many  suffer  more  when  they  vomit 
less ;  hence  many  patients  are  glad  to  promote  it  in  megrim 
by  artificial  means.*  I  shall  return  to  the  consideration  of 
the  physiological  act  of  vomiting  and  its  relation  to  the 
cerebral  disorder  in  the  chapter  on  pathology. 

A  third  mode  of  termination,  and  a  less  satisfactory  one^ 
is  the  gradtuil  subsidence  of  the  pain  without  sleep  or  any 
form  of  crisis.  I  find  only  seven  patients  who  described 
their  attacks  as  terminating  in  this  way,  but  it  doubtless 
occurred  with  many  of  those  who  gave  no  particular  in- 
formation on  the  subject. 

I  have  already  stated  (page  35)  that  other  evacuations 
besides  vomiting  appear  to  be  sometimes  critical,  and 
perhaps  may  contribute  to  shorten  the  attack.  Such  are 
tears,  nose-bleeding,  diuresis,  and  profuse  perspiration,  all 
of  which  have  been  observed  to  occur  at  the  close  of  the 
paroxysms.  In  Mrs.  N.  (No  22)  the  attacks  terminated  in 
a  copious  secretion  of  tears,  and  Tissot  refers  to  a  similar 
case.t  It  is  worth  observing  that  M.  Moreau  has  recorded 
a  case  of  epilepsy  in  a  male  adult  where  the  fits  were  some* 
times  cut  short  in  a  similar  way. J  With  regard  to  perspi- 
ration, Tissot  says : — "  I  once  saw  a  lady  who  had  been 
subject  to  migraine  for  many  years,  and  with  whom  it  was 
always  terminated  by  extremely  copious  perspirations  from 
the  forearms  and  hands ;  at  length  at  a  certain  age  she  used 
to  have  perspirations  regularly  every  morning,  which  set 
her  entirely  free  from  the  malady.^'§  Profuse  secretion  of 
imne    is  mentioned    by   several   writers — Whytt,   Calmeil, 


*  Tissot  gives  a  curious  instance  :  *'  Quoiqu*en  g^n^ral  la  douleur  soit  si 
vive  que  les  malades  ont  besoin  du  plus  absolu  repos,  j'ai  vu  deux  personnes 
qui  souffrent  plus  lon^emiis  si  elles  ne  peuvent  pas  monter  en  voiture^  paroe- 
que,  si  eUes  restent  dans  I'inaction,  elles  ne  vomissent  point ;  au  lieu  que 
la  voiture  abrcge  Taccds  chez  Tune  en  la  faisant  vomir,  chez  Tautre  sans 
op6rer  d'^vacuation."—"  Traits  des  Nerfs,"  &c.  p.  386. 

f  *'  On  trouve  dans  un  bon  recueil  d^observations  Thistoire  d*une  dame 
dont  les  acc^  se  terminaieut  par  un  lamoiement  abondant  de  I'ceil  madade.** 
Idem,  p.  386. 

X  "De  FEtiologie  de  TEpilepsie."  M4m.  Acad.  Imp,  de  Mid.,  voL  xviii, 
1854,  obsv.  44,  p.  35. 

§  **  Traits  des  Nerfs/*  &c.  p.  386. 
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LaWraque,  and  others — as  sometimes  terminal.''^  In  Van 
der  Linden's  case  (No.  41)  the  patient  suffered  from  attacks 
of  polyuria  fiye  or  six  times  a  year^  which  may  perhaps  have 
been  vicarious ;  they  lasted  a  day^  during  which  she  passed 
ten  times  at  least  as  much  water  as  she  drank.  These  inci- 
dents cannot  fail  to  recall  the  diuresis  of  hysteria  and 
other  neurosal  paroxysms.  In  asthma  this  occurrence  is 
mostly  initial :  '^  The  associated  and  precursory  symptoms 
of  an  asthmatic  attack/'  observes  Dr.  Salter^  "  arc  such  as 
point  to  its  nervous  character.  The  quantity  of  limpid 
water  passed  in  the  early  part  of  the  paroxysm^  white  as 
pump  water,  like  the  nervous  water  passed  in  the  students' 
'  funking  room/  or  like  the  urine  of  hysteria,  or  that  of 
nervous  headache ;  ....  all  these  are  just  such  symptoms 
as  we  meet  with  in  various  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
such,  for  example,  as  hysteria  and  epilepsy."  "  The 
abundant  secretion  generally  comes  on  soon  after  the  asthma 
commences,  but  I  have  known  it  come  on  so  early  that  the 
patient  was  awakened  from  his  sleep  by  the  distension  of 
his  bladder,  when  the  difficulty  of  his  breathing  was  only 
just  commencing.  It  generally  lasts  for  the  first  three  or 
four  hours  and  then  ceases  altogether. "t  Lastly,  Professor 
Trousseau  relates  a  case  of  angina  pectoris  attended  by  similar 
symptoms,  in  which  the  paroxysm  was  prolonged  if  circum- 
stances delayed  the  evacuation  of  the  .bladder;  and  he 
remarks  on  the  analogy  exhibited  in  this  respect  with  a  fit 
of  asthma. :( 


*  "  Sou  vent  4  la  fin  des  accds,  on  observe  que  rurine  est  limpide  et  plus 
abondante  que  de  coutume.'* — Labarraqut,  "Essai,*'  &c.,  p.  36. 

t  **  On  Asthma,"  pp.  29  and  69  (186tt). 

X  **  Mais  Taccds  se  })roIongeait  si  le  malade  ne  satis£usait  imm^atement  k 
un  besoin  d'nriner  invincible,  et  avait-il  quatre  accds  en  une  heure,  il  ^tait 
forc^  d'uriner  quatre  fois.'*  •*  Ces  besoins  d'uriner  trds-fr^quents  et  presque 
irr^sistibles  qui  s'observent  6galement  dans  certains  acccs  d^asthme,  con- 
stituent pour  moi  Tanalogie  que  je  crois  trouver,  dans  ce  cas,  entre  Tasthme 
et  Tangine  de  poi trine.'* — "Clinique  M6dicale,**  torn.  ii.  p.  443. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Affinities  of  Megrim  mih  other  Neuroses.  Common  Cha- 
racters  of  the  Group;  illustrated  in  Epilepsy,  Asthma, 
Laryngismus,  Pertussis,  Chorea,  Tic  Douloureux,  Angina 
Pectoris,  Gastralgia,  Paroxysmal  Insanity,  and  the  like. 
Exciting  Causes  of  the  Seizures ;  their  similarity  in  various 
Neuroses.  Neurosal  Equivalency  and  Transformations. 
Metamorphic  and  Vicarious  Relations  of  Megrim. 

MY  intention  in  the  present  chapter  is  to  set  forth^  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  the  intimate  relations  of  megrim 
with  the  whole  family  of  neurosal  disorders  of  which  Epi- 
lepsy is  the  type,  including  Epilepsy,  Epileptic  Vertigo, 
Spasmodic  Croup,  Spasmodic  Asthma,  Angina  Pectoris, 
Gastralgia,  Tic-douloureux,  Intermittent  and  Paroxysmal 
Insanity,  with  many  others  which  I  might  name.  For  this 
purpose  I  shall  endeavour — First,  to  draw  firom  various 
sources  and  exhibit  in  a  connected  way  the  common  cha- 
racters of  some  leading  members  of  the  group,  including 
the  influence  of  various  exciting  causes  of  the  seizures,  with 
a  view  to  show  how  closely  megrim  conforms  in  these  re- 
spects to  the  family  type.  In  doing  this  I  shall  follow  a 
similar  order  to  that  which  I  have  observed  in  tracing  the 
general  features  of  megrim  in  the  second  chapter,  and  leave 
the  reader  to  complete  the  parallel,  which  will  thus  be 
rendered  sufficiently  obvious. 

Secondly,  I  shall  point  out  a  still  more  intimate 
relationship  between  the  various  members  of  the  group  in 
the  occasional  replacement  of  one  form  of  paroxysm  by 
another  in  the  same  individual,  as  well  as  in  the  occurrence 
of  intermediate  and  transitional  forms ;  and  here  again  we 
shall  find  in  the  case  of  megrim  a  strict  conformity  to  the 
common  type  and  the  maintenance  of  metamorphic  relations 
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with  yarioos  neurosal   seisares — epileptoid^  neuralgic^  and 
psychical.     To  begin  with  the  common  characters : — 

Ctmmon  Characters  qf  Neurosal  Affections, 

I.  In  the  first  place^  we  recognise  in  all  maladies  of  this 
class  a  persistent  disorder  or  morbid  tendency  of  the  nervous 
system^  or  of  some  one  of  its  physiological  divisions^ 
not  associated  with  any  primary  or  constant  structural 
ledon  of  that  .ystem  safficienfly  gross  to  be  made 
obvious  to  our  senses^  and  not  generally  or  necessarily 
permanent  or  incurable;  in  other  words^  we  have  to 
do  with  a  group  of  functional  disorders.  But  although 
these  affections  are  more  or  less  persistent — some  varieties 
lasting  the  greater  part  of  life^  others  only  for  a  limited 
term — yet  the  principal  phenomena  which  characterize  them 
are  discontinuous  and  intermittent^  and  consist  in  paroxysms 
of  irregular  and  uncoordinated  nervous  action^  recurring  at 
intervds  which  vary  greatly  with  the  particular  malady 
under  consideration.  Hence  a  distinction  has  conveniently 
been  made  between  the  malady  itself  and  its  paroxysmal 
manifestations.  Speaking  of  epilepsy,  the  type  of  the 
series,  the  late  Dr.  Todd  observes  :  "  We  must  not  forget 
that,  in  forming  a  theory  of  the  pathology  of  epilepsy,  we 
have  to  explain,  not  a  continuous  state  of  disturbed  sensa- 
tion and  motion,  but  a  malady,  the  grand  feature  of  which 
is  the  periodical  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms,  the  patient 
being  wholly  or  almost  restored  to  his  normal  state  in  the 
intervals/'*  'WTicn  we  say  that  the  paroxysms  consist  in 
uncoordinated  nervous  action,  this  is  to  be  understood  solely 
with  reference  to  the  coordination  of  health,  for  a  tolerably 
constant  and  regular  succession  is  observed  among  the  pa- 
thological phenomena  which  constitute  each  variety  of 
paroxysm. 

II.  Secondly,  the  predisposition  of  the  nervous  system, 
or  some  of  its  parts,  to  these  irregular  modes  of  activity 


Lon.  Med,  G<u.,  1849,  vol.  viii  p.  820. 
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appears  to  be^  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases^  innate  and 
hereditary,  descending  from  parents  to  children,  or  grand- 
parents to  grandchildren;  at  other  times  it  makes  itself 
apparent  among  collateral  relatives,  and  there  is  no  class  of 
maladies  in  which  the  influence  of  inheritance  is  so  strongly 
marked.  On  this  subject  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  justly 
observed :  "  Every  physician  will  recognise  the  general  ten- 
dency to  hereditary  character  in  disorders  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system/'  "  This  is  a  very  remarkable  part  of  the 
subject,  involving,  as  it  does,  every  variety  and  degree  of 
morbid  affection,  &om  simple  headache  to  the  worst  forms 
of  epilepsy.  It  is  further  a  topic  of  deep  interest  as  in- 
cluding the  various  conditions  of  hereditary  insanity/'* 

Let  us  take  some  particular  instances  in  illustration.  The 
same  author  observes  of  Asthma — "  Spasmodic  asthma  some- 
times shows  an  hereditary  character.  I  have  known  the 
complaint  to  occur  in  four  successive  generations,  and  often 
so  numerously  in  the  same  family  as  to  make  it  certain  that 
a  common  cause  was  concerned.''t  This  hereditary  character 
of  asthma  was  long  since  noticed  by  Sir  John  Floyer,  whose 
treatise  on  that  malady  has  formed  the  basis  of  many  which 
have  since  appeared.  Of  his  own  case  he  says — "  As  my 
asthma  was  not  hereditary  from  my  ancestors,  so,  I  thank 
God,  neither  of  my  two  sons  are  inclined  to  it.''  But  he 
gives  instances  in  which  inheritance  was  well-marked :  thus, 
the  grandfather  of  one  of  his  patients  was  subject  to  the 
same  complaint  and  several  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  "  so 
that  it  was  a  disease  in  the  family,  but  yet  missed  a  gene- 
ration."]: Dr.  Salter  says :  "  Of  35  cases  in  which  I  have 
noted  this  circumstance,  I  find  distinct  traces  of  inheritance 
in  14;  in  21  not  so.  The  kind  of  inheritance  differs  very 
much;  sometimes  it  is  direct,  sometimes  lateral.  I  have 
observed  one  curious  fact  which  suggests  an  interesting 
general  pathological  question :  it  is,  that  several  brothers 


♦  •*  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections"  (ed.  1839),  p.  31. 
t  Idem,  p.  31.     So  M.  Georget  states  that  "asthma,  like  other  nervout 
maladiet,  is  often  hereditary/*—'*  Phys.  du  Syst.  Nerv.,"  voL  ii.  p.  416. 
t  '*  Treatise  of  the  Asthma,"  pp.  20,  129.     1698. 
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and  sisters  in  a  family  may  be  asthmatic  without  the  parents 
having  been  bo/^* 

Anffina  pectoris  supplies  another  instance  of  a  remarkably 
hereditary  neurosis^  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  B. 
Hamilton^  who  has  left  us  a  very  circumstantial  history  of 
a  case  where  many  members  of  the  same  family  were  victims 
of  this  malady.  '^  One  thing/'  he  remarks,  '^  worthy  of 
notice  in  these  cases  is,  that  the  disease  seems  to  be  on 
some  occasions  hereditary.  This  is  a  hint  which  no  author, 
as  far  as  my  memory  serves,  ever  threw  out  before.  But 
whether  it  be  allowed  by  the  learned  to  be  an  hereditary 
complaint  or  not,  this  is  surely  one  remarkable  instance  of 
its  descent  from  a  parent  to  his  children,  and  may  serve  at 
least  to  remind  us,  when  we  meet  with  the  disease,  to  make 
strict  inquiries  into  those  diseases  that  were  most  general 
in  the  patient's  family /'f  This  has  since  been  confirmed 
by  many  observations.  The  case  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Bugby, 
who  inherited  the  malady  from  his  father,  has  become 
familiar  to  most  of  us  from  the  narrative  given  in  Dr. 
Latham's  lectures  X  More  recently  Dr.  Anstie  has  pointed 
out  ''  the  extraordinary  frequency — one  might  almost  say 
universality — with  which  anginal  patients  will  be  found 
descended  from  a  race  strongly  marked  by  tendencies  to  the 
more  severe  neuroses/'§ 

The  hereditary  character  of  Insanity  is  so  notorious  that 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  authorities,  but  I  may 
observe  that  Esquirol  gives  a  family  proclivity  as  by  far  the 
most  influential  cause  or  constant  antecedent  of  the  disease. 
"  Of  all  maladies,"  he  observes,  "  mental  alienation  is  the 
most  eminently  hereditary.  Although  noted  only  in  337 
out  of  1375  insane  persons,  I  am  persuaded  that  this  pre- 
disposing cause  is  much  more  frequent  than  this  represents."  || 
Dr.  John  Cheyne,  in  his  essay  on  "  Partial  Derangements  of 


*  "On  Asthma,"  p.  109.  t  "  Edin.  Med.  Comment."  vol.  ix.  p.  307. 

;::  *•  On  Diaeases  of  the  Heart,"  vol.  ii.  p.  373.     1846. 
§  "  Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Brit.  Med.  Aaaoc.  at  Oxford,  1868." 
Laneetf  vol.  ii.  p.  229. 

U  "  Maladies  Mentales,"  voL  u.  p.  683.     1838. 
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the  Mind/'  states  that  this  hereditary  tendency  is  particu- 
larly manifested  in  periodical  or  intermittent  mania.  ^'  In- 
sanity/' he  observes,  "  is  so  prevalent  in  some  families  that 
we  have  known  2,  3,  or  4  children  of  the  same  parents 
suffering  under  the  disorder.  In  the  family  of  a  brother 
and  two  sisters  there  were  10  cases  of  insanity — 5  in  one 
family^  2  in  another,  and  3  in  a  third — out  of  20  members  ! 
When  insanity  is  inherited  the  disorder  is  generaUy  periodic, 
the  lucid  intervals  being  often  of  long  duration.  The  fits 
of  insanity  when  they  recur,  even  at  the  distance  of  many 
years,  often  closely  resemble  each  other — the  same  faculties 
are  disturbed,  the  same  hallucination  returns.''* 

The  evidence  of  inheritance  in  the  case  of  Epilepsy  is 
generally  admitted.  M.  Delasiauve  fixes  the  proportion  of 
hereditary  cases  at  nine  per  cent,  from  his  own  experience ; 
Dr.  Sieveking  found  epilepsy  prevail  among  the  relatives  of 
his  patients  in  13*4  per  cent,  of  the  cases.f  The  proportion 
will  be  greatly  increased  if  we  admit  the  existence  of  allied 
nervous  disorders  in  the  family  as  evidence  of  inheritance. 
Dr.  R.  Reynolds,  from  an  inquiry  into  88  cases,  found  a 
family  proclivity  to  nervous  diseases  in  3 1  per  cent.,  including 
antecedent  and  collateral  relatives.  He  concludes  that 
"  an  hereditary  tendency  to  epilepsy  is  much  more  common 
than  it  is  generally  represented  to  be  by  recent  writers."! 

Of  Infantile  Convulsions,  a  malady  in  many  respects  quite 
distinct    from    epilepsy.    Professor   Trousseau  states  that, 


*  "  Partial  Derangements  of  the  Mind,**  p.  84. 
t  •' On  Epilepsy,"  p.  112.  1861. 
t  '*  On  Epilepsy,"  pp.  47,  62.  Since  tne  above  was  written,  Dr.  Reynolds 
has  slif(htly  qualified  this  statement.  He  says:  *'  Hereditary  taint  has  been 
found  to  exist  in  rather  less  than  one  third  of  those  cases  which  have  fallen 
under  my  care,  and  have  been  carefully  examined  on  this  point.  It  is  not 
intended  by  this  statement  to  affirm  that  true  epilepsy  has  existed  in  the 
parents  of  one  third  of  the  cases,  but  that  some  tnsease  of  the  nervous  syB- 
tem,  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  that  under  consideration,  has  been  present 
in  either  the  parents,  the  grandparents,  the  aunts,  uncles,  brothers,  or 
sisters  ;  that  there  has  been  a  family  proclivity  to  nervous  disorders,  in  one 
case  showing  itself  by  idiotcy,  in  another  by  mania,  in  a  third  by  convul- 
sions, and  so  forth.  I  have  found  12  per  cent,  of  epileptics  givins  a 
distinct  history  of  epilepsy  in  other  members  of  their  famihes ;  a  number 
which  18  very  near  to  that  stated  by  Dr.  Sieveking,  and  not  far  removed 
from  that  given  by  M.  Delasiauve.'*— •*  Syst.  of  Med/*  vol.  ii.  p.  263.  1868. 
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circumstances  apparently  the  most  trivial  may  bring  on 
in&ntile  convulsions  in  individuals  predisposed  to  them ; 
there  are  children  who  are  convulsed  with  as  much  facility 
as  others  pass  into  a  dreamy  or  delirious  state ;  and  this 
predisposition  is  chiefly  hereditary/'* 

It  is  the  same  with  Chorea.  The  author  last  quoted 
observes  that  in  this  complaint  "  an  hereditary  predisposition 
is  unquestionable ;  and  even  if  judicious  statistics  had  not 
proved  it^  it  might  be  asked  why  St.  Vitus's  dance  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  same  law  as  all  nervous  diseases^  in 
which  hereditary  predisposition  holds  such  an  important 
place/'  "  On  tracing  back  the  history  of  individuals  affected 
with  chorea^  you  will  find  that  either  their  direct  or  colla- 
teral ancestors  have  suffered  from  various  neuroses^  such  as 
hysteria^  epilepsy^  or  eclampsia.''t  Dr.  Badcliffe  has  made 
a  similar  observation :  ^'  Out  of  48  cases  in  which  I  have 
inquired  into  the  family  history^  I  find  27  cases  in  which 
father  or  mother  or  brother  or  sister  had  been^  or  was^  the 
subject  of  one  or  other  of  these  disorders — ^paralysis^  epi- 
lepsy, apoplexy,  hysteria,  or  insanity.''! 

These  last  observations  remind  us  that,  as  in  megrim  so 
in  other  members  of  the  neurosal  family,  there  is  another 
way  in  which  an  hereditary  disposition  may  be  manifested 
besides  the  direct  transmission  of  the  same  afiection  from 
parent  to  child:  the  occasional  metamorphosis  of  an  in- 
herited neurosis  is,  in  fact,  a  character  which  belongs  to  the 
whole  group ;  hence  in  a  family  of  brothers  and  sisters  we 
may  meet  with  a  variety  of  such  affections.  This  tendency 
of  some  diseases  to  transformation  in  the  course  of  heredi- 
tary transmission  was  long  since  pointed  out  by  writers  on 
the  subject  of  pathological  inheritance,§  and  in  the  case  of 

•  **Clinique  M^Ucale,"  torn.  ii.  p.  U9.     Paris,  1865.  f  Idem,  p.  167. 

J  "  Reynolds's  Svst.  of  Med."  art.  "  Chorea,"  vol.  ii.  p.  123.  These  obser- 
yaiions  on  the  fundamental  connexion  of  chorea  vrith.  tne  stock  of  nervous 
disorders  I  consider  of  esi>ecial  interest,  now  that  there  is  a  strong  and,  as 
I  think,  misleading  tendency  to  look  for  the  origin  of  chorea  and  some 
other  neuroses  in  accidental  conditions  external  to  the  nervous  system  itself. 

§  See  more  particularly,  Piorry — *'De  I'H^r^dit^  dans  les  Maladies" 
(Paris,  1840) — ^in  which  the  subject  is  considered  with  regard  to  syphilis, 
8crophul%  cancer,  and  the  like. 
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nerrous  disorders  was  particularly  noticed  by  Prichard.  He 
says — "A  predisposition  to  epilepsy  will  sometimes  appear 
in  some  individuals  of  a  family^  whilst  their  nearest  relatives 
arc  affected  by  other  maladies  of  the  same  class/^*  But 
we  owe  to  Dr.  J,  Moreau  (de  Tours)  some  of  the  most 
valuable  observations  which  have  been  made  on  this  subject 
in  recent  times^  and  his  treatises  on  epilepsy  and  morbid 
psychology  aboimd  with  interesting  illustrations.  "This 
pathological  fact/'  he  says,  "presents  itself  in  a  much 
stronger  light,  and,  as  it  were,  surrounded  with  evidence,  if 
we  study  it  in  disorders  exclusively  affecting  the  nervous 
system.  In  considering  the  question  of  hereditary  predis- 
position we  have  been  careful  not  to  confine  ourselves  to  an 
hereditary  tendency  such  as  is  generally  understood  by  that 
expression — namely,  a  transmission  pure  and  simple  of  a 
similar  malady  from  parents  to  children  ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  particularly  taken  into  account  that  kind  of  in- 
heritance which  implies  the  transformation  of  maladies. 
There  are  none,  or  exceedingly  few,  cases  of  epilepsy  which 
may  not  be  traced  back  to  an  hereditary  predisposition 
when  thus  understood.^'t  The  treatise  itself  from  which 
this  statement  is  taken  contains  a  large  body  of  evidence 
in  support  of  it. 

So,  again,  with  regard  to  mental  alienation,  the  same  author 
observes : — "  The  conditions  of  inheritance  occupy  the  fore- 
most rank;  they  embrace,  in  fact,  all,  or  almost  all,  the  patho- 
logy of  intellectual  derangement ;  they  furnish,  as  it  were,  the 
key  to  all  forms  of  madness,  by  disclosing  the  existence  of  a 
neuropathic  diathesis,  which  constitutes,  to  use  the  pictu- 
resque expression  of  M.  Marchal  de  Calvi, '  one  of  those  great 
pathological  currents  which  permeate  and  decimate  certain 
families.'  From  the  profound  study  of  hereditary  conditions, 
of  their  part  in  the  production  of  neuroses  in  general  and  of 
insanity  in  particular,  it  follows  that  this  latter  malady,  like 
every  chronic  affection,  is  strictly  a  general  disease,  totius 


*  **  A  Treatise  on  DiseaneB  of  the  Nervoua  System,**  pt  i.  p.  96.  1822. 
t  "De  I'Etiologie  de  TEpUepsie,  Ac.'*—' * M^m.    Acad.  Imp.  de  M^d.,*' 
vol.  xviii.  1854,  §  18,  19. 
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gubstantuB,  before  it  is  a  local  one,  before  the  hereditary 
predisposition,  awakened  by  a  host  of  accidental  causes, 
physical  and  moral,  concentrates  its  action  on  a  system  of 
determinate  organs. 

''  There  are  few  of  my  works  in  which  I  have  not  taken 
occasion  to  recall  this  trath ;  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  that 
I  have  not  some  proof  of  this  morbid  disposition,  of  which 
the  evolationary  potency,  in  certain  cases,  strikes  one  with 
painfiil  surprise.  In  how  many  £Eunilies  do  we  not  see  this 
neuropathic  condition,  while  preserving  its  intrinsic  unity, 
manifest  itself  under  a  thousand  different  forms — ^under  the 
forms  of  hysteria,  of  epilepsy,  of  partial  convulsions,  of 
chorea,  of  general  and  partial  insanity,  of  lesions  of  the 
nervous  centres,  of  the  general  sensibility,  &c.  V*^ 

My  present  purpose  will  not  allow  me  to  pursue  this 
subject  further,  and  for  additional  illustrations  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  original  works.t  I  shall  only  notice  in 
conclusion  a  single  &mily  history  recorded  by  my  firiend 
the  late  Dr.  H.  H.  Salter  in  connexion  with  asthma.  The 
patient,  himself  a  medical  man,  made  this  statement — '*  My 
great-grandfather  on  the  mother's  side  and  my  aunt  on 
the  father's  had  asthma.  One  of  my  brothers  suffers  from 
it.  My  father  suffered  for  many  years  from  general  neu- 
ralgia, ending  in  paralysis.  One  of  my  brothers  when  a 
young  man  had  attacks  of  spasmodic  dysphagia  or  spasm  of 
the  pharynx,  another  has  had  epileptic  fits,  and  several  of 
the  family  have  been  sleep-walkers.'^ J  Such  histories 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

III.  A  third  feature  common  to  many  members  of  the 
neurosal  group  is  a  tendency  to  make  their  first  appearance 
at   certain  ages,   and    frequently   to  show  an   approximate 


*  **TraiW  pratique  de  la  Folie  N^vropathique."  Introduction,  p.  ix. 
Paris,  1869. 

t  See  more  particularly,  Morcau's  "  Etiologie  de  TEpilepsie  "  and  his 
*' Psychologie  Morbide  *'  (Paris,  1859);  the  passage  already  quoted  from  the 
treatise  of  Dr.  R.  Reynolds  ("Syst.  of  Me<l.**  vol.  ii.  p.  '253,  18C8),  and 
other  standard  works  on  epilepsy  ;  M.  Morel's  "  Maladies  Mentales,'*  and 
the  works  of  Guislain,  Griesinger,  Dr.  U.  Mandsley,  and  other  alienists. 

:(  **  On  Asthma,"  case  ii.,  Appendix,  p.  288. 
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Hmitaiion  to  a  determinate  period  of  life  varying  greatly  with 
the  nature  of  the  particular  neurosis.*  Thus  Infantile 
Convulsions^  and  Spasmodic  Croup  or  laryngismus  stridulus^ 
are  almost  confined  to  the  first  years  of  life  and  the  period 
of  the  first  dentition.  Sydenham^  who  was  the  first  to 
describe  particularly  the  malady  which  is  now  known  as 
Chorea,  states  that  it  commonly  makes  its  first  appearance 
in  children  between  their  tenth  and  fourteenth  years,  who 
have  not  reached  puberty  ;t  subsequent  observations  have 
shown  that  these  limits  require  to  be  somewhat  extended^ 
but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  malady  is  confined  to 
the  former  period  of  life.t  Hooping-cough  is  a  paroxysmal 
nervous  affection  almost  exclusively  of  early  life.  I  have, 
indeed,  known  several  instances  in  which  pereons  very  far 
advanced  in  years  have  suffered  from  this  singular  malady, 
but  such  cases  are  quite  exceptional,  and  if  people  do  not 
have  pertussis  as  children  they  generally  escape  altogether. 
I  do  not  think  the  immunity  of  adults  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  communicability  of  the  complaint  and  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  have  had  it  as  children  or  not  been  ex- 
posed to  infection.  The  old  people  referred  to  above  had 
all  brought  up  large  families,  and  must  often  have  been  so 
exposed. 

So,  again,  of  Epilepsy,  Dr.  R.  Reynolds  observes  ''  that 
the  development,  or  at  all  events  the  period,  of  puberty 
is,  in  regard  of  age,  the  most  powerful  predisposing  con- 
dition.*' Out  of  172  cases  19  commenced  before  the  age  of 
10 ;  106  between  10  and  20 ;  45  between  20  and  45  years 
of  age,  and  only  2   after  45.     Hereditary  cases  are  com- 


*  See  on  this  subject  Dr.  Anstie's  treatise  on  Neuralgia,  "  Reynolds's 
System  of  Medicine  '*  vol.  ii.  p.  722. 

t  Sydenham,  '*  Schedula  Mlonitoria,"  sec.  19. 

t  Tlie  late  Professor  Trousseau  says  :  '*  Although  you  will  see  every  year 
a  certain  number  of  cases  of  this  complaint  in  my  wards,  where  patients 
over  sixteen  years  of  age  are  alone  admitted,  such  cases  are  rare  when  com- 

Fared  with  those  you  will  meet  with  iu  hospitals  appropriated  to  children, 
shall  only  tell  you  what  you  know  already  when  I  say  that  St.  Vitus's 
dance  is  a  complaint  of  second  dentition  (de  la  second  enfance)  and  puberty, 
and  it  is  generally  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  years  that  it  is  most 
frequent.  It  is  only  quite  excei%onally  that  it  affects  children  before  they 
change  their  first  teeth.'' — "  Cliniqne  M6dicale,"  tom.  ii.  p.  164. 
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monly  deyeloped  before  and  non-hereditary  after  15  years 
of  age.  ''The  striking  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  great 
frequency  with  which  epilepsy  commences  between  10  and 
20 — ^that  is,  a  period  of  life  embracing  the  second  dentition 
and  the  establishment  of  puberty  •**  and  I  would  add  this 
period  of  special  liability  may  be  further  restricted^  for  by 
fiur  the  larger  number  of  the  group  showed  their  first  symp- 
toms between  the  ages  of  13  and  17."^ 

Sir  J.  Forbes  states  that  true  Spasmodic  Asthma  is 
''  most  common  in  middle  life^  being  rare  in  infancy  and 
childhood  and  seldom  making  its  first  appearance  in  old 
age.''t  Ii^  other  words  it  is  a  neurosis  whose  natural  de- 
velopment is  from  youth  to  middle  age.  ''  The  cases  of 
asthma/^  says  Dr.  Salter, ''  that  come  on  in  youth  and  early 
manhood  are  generally  specimens  of  the  pure  spasmodic 
form.''  Where,  however,  the  constitutional  pi'edisposition  is 
very  strong  it  occasionally  appears  much  earlier.  ''  I  have 
long  known,''  continues  the  last  author,  ''  that  early  infancy 
is  accessible  to  asthma,  and  that  many  of  the  best-marked 
and  purest  spasmodic  cases  start  from  that  early  date ,-  but 
until  I  examined  many  cases  I  was  not  aware  so  large  a 
proportion,  nearly  one  in  five,  occurred  within  the  first  year 
of  life."t 

There  are  other  neuroses  which  have  their  period  of 
natural  development  only  in  adult  life.  This  is  the  case 
with  Insanity.  "This  disease,"  writes  Dr.  H.  Maudsley, 
''  is  rare  before  puberty.  ...  it  is  far  more  firequent  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five,  but  it  is  most  frequent 
of  all  during  the  period  of  full  mental  and  bodily  develop- 
ment— from  twenty-five  to  forty-five."  "The  internal 
revolution  which  takes  place  in  women  at  the  climacteric 
period  leads  to  many  outbreaks  of  insanity  in  them  between 
forty  and  fifty ."§ 

Again  of  Angina  Pectoris,  Dr.  Hcberden,  who   first  des- 


•  '*0n  Epilepsy,"  p.  126,  and  «*Sy8t.  of  Med."  vol.  ii.  p.  254  (ed.  1868). 
t  *'CSrclopffidia  of  Pract.  Med."  art.  "Asthma,"  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

X  "  On  Asthma,"  p.  107. 
§  **  Reynolds's  System  of  Medicine/*  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 
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cribed  it,  says : — *^  I  have  seen  nearly  100  people  under 
this  disorder,  of  which  namber  there  have  been  3  women, 
and  1  boy  twelve  years  old.  All  the  rest  were  men  near 
or  past  the  fiftieth  year  of  their  age/'*  This  statement  is 
confirmed  by  Sir  John  Forbes,  who  says: — ''The  disease 
occurs  in  both  sexes  and  at  all  ages  above  that  of  mere 
childhood,  but  it  is  much  more  common  in  particular 
periods  of  life  ....  especially  aflFecting  persons  advanced 
in  life.^'t  Professor  Trousseau  makes  a  similar  observa- 
tion.! 

I  do  not  think  we  need  look  very  far  to  find  a  reason 
for  these  limitations.  Van  Swieten  observes  that,  from  the 
analogy  of  the  ovum  and  the  inherent  qualities  of  develop- 
ment therein  long  dormant,  we  may  readily  conceive  how  a 
pathological  tendency  may  be  similarly  latent  in  the  indi- 
vidual until  a  particular  period  of  evolution,  or  in  the  family 
for  a  generation  or  more.  ''In  the  embryo,  while  it  is 
contained  in  its  mother's  belly,  there  are  the  rudiments  of 
teeth,  which  remain  in  the  bottom  of  the  sockets  for  seven 
years  and  upwards,  and  then  they  are  suddenly  enlarged 
and  pushed  out ;  nay,  several  persons  have  had  new  teeth 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  Puberty  appears  in  both  sexes  at 
a  certain  time  of  life,  and  produces  a  surprising  change  in 
the  body ;  but  the  rudiment  of  this  change  was  present  in 
the  first  formation  of  the  person,  although  it  is  late  before 
it  bursts  into  action.  Thus,  therefore,  such  a  morbid  quality 
might  be  impressed  upon  the  human  embryo  as  may  not 
break  out  till  a  certain  time  after  birth.''§  Again,  the 
familiar  division  of  the  life  of  man  into  seven  ages  is  not  so 
purely  conventional  as  might  be  supposed ;  physiologists 
also  recognise  closely  corresponding  periods  of  development 
after  birth  :  Infancy,   corresponding  to  the  period  of  the 

*  "Oediderim  me  vidiflse  non  pauciorea  quam  centum  hoc  morbo  segro- 
tantes  ;  in  quibns  nnmeravi  tres  foeminM,  et  nnom  puemm  duodecennem, 
qui  aliqnid  simile  hnjoa  affectnB  experti  fnerant.  Cieteri  onmes  faerunt 
viri,  qni  vel  prope  accederant  ad  annum  quinquagesimum  Vel  eum  excesse* 
rant.'^— "  Commentarii,"  p.  311. 

t  *•  CyclopjBdia  of  Pract.  Med."    Art.  "  Angina  Pectoris;' 

t  '*  Clinique  M^cale,'*  tom.  ii.  p.  446. 

§  V.  Swieten,  **  Comment  on  Boerhaave,*'  vol.  x.  p.  363  (Eng.  Ed.) 
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first  dentition;  ''Childhood^  ranging  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  second  dentition;  Youths  characterized  by  that 
increased  evolution  which  altogether  constitutes  puberty. 
Adolescence^  distinguished  by  the  entire  consolidation 
of  the  osseous  skeleton  when  full  stature  is  attained.''^ 
Then  comes  the  lengthened  period  which  we  call  the  Prime 
of  Life ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  prime  is  not  reached 
by  all  the  faculties  at  the  same  time ;  mere  nutritive  or 
T^etative  force  begins  to  decline  when  the  higher  animal 
or  relative  life  is  still  in  perfection,  and  a  maximum  of 
muscular  power  and  bodily  vigour  is  attained  before  the 
highest  intellectual  development  is  reached.  Lastly^  we 
arrive  at  the  period  of  Decline^  and  here^  too^  the  same  kind 
of  distinction  must  be  made  as  regards  the  order  of  declen- 
sion in  the  different  faculties. 

Now  these  various  stages  are  intimately  associated  with 
certain   phases    of  functional   evolution    in    the    nervous 
system^  as  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations : 
First  of  aU,  the  time  of  birth  is  marked  by  the  acquisition 
of   many  new  faculties — ^for    example^     the     conservative 
instinct  of  crying^  the  appetites  for  air  and  food^  and  the  con- 
sensual movements  by  which  they  are  satisfied;  and  although 
these   serve   for  the  most  part  the   purposes  of  a   purely 
vegetative  existence^  they  are  really  functions  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  pressed  into  that  service.     Secondly^   in   the 
education  of  the  senses  in  childhood  and  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  sensori-motor  actions  of  manipulation^  locomotion^ 
and  speech^   in  the  play  of  the  imagination  and   of   the 
elementary  passions^  which  form  the  foundation^  as  it  were^ 
of  the  outer  or  relative  life,  we  witness  the  completion  of 
another    stage   of  this  nervous   development.     A   third  is 
readily  traced  in  the  extraordinary  evolution  of  the  emotional 
and  moral  part  of  our  nature,  which  is  approximately  coin- 
cident with  the  period  of   puberty   and    intimately  con- 
nected with  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and   which  gives  a 
force  and  a  character  to  our  actions  which  they  never  had 


•  "  Human  Phywology,*'  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  p.  967. 
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before.  Lastly^  we  have  the  replacement  of  these  by  the 
passions  of  ambition  and  acquisition  in  men^  of  parental 
affection  and  solicitude  in  women^  while  the  intellect  has 
been  gradually  gaining  strength  and  the  emotional  part  be- 
come more  and  more  subordinated  to  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  reason. 

Now  it  is  not  difiScult  to  see  in  these  different  stages  of 
life,  and  in  the  progressive  evolution  of  those  nervous  en- 
dowments  with  which  they  are  so  intimately  connected,  the 
reason  why  certain  nervous  disorders  should  chiefly  prevail 
at  particular  epochs :  why  spasmodic  croup,  infantile  con- 
vulsions, and  some  other  neuroses  make  their  appearance  in 
infancy ;  chorea,  stammering,  somnambulism,  and  night- 
terrors  in  childhood ;  epilepsy  and  hysteria  from  puberty  to 
adolescence;  mental  alienation  and  angina  pectoris  in 
middle  life.  It  is  mainly  that  certain  pathological  ten- 
dencies in  the  nervous  system  have  their  natural  evolution 
coincidently  with  that  of  the  normal  endowments  to  which 
they  are  physiologically  related.  In  the  varying  force  of 
these  internal  tendencies,  and  in  the  concurrence  or  otherwise 
of  favouring  circumstances,  we  may  probably  find  an  explana- 
tion of  whatever  is  irregular  or  exceptional  in  individual  cases. 

IV.  The  Influence  of  Sex  is  often  strikingly  apparent  in 
the  class  of  affections  of  which  we  are  treating.  Some 
neuroses  are  much  more  frequently  met  with  in  males, 
others  in  females.  Thus  Chorea  predominates  in  females. 
Dr.  Heberden  says  that  in  his  experience  one  fourth  only 
of  the  patients  who  had  the  disease  were  males,  and  three- 
fourths  females.  Dr.  EUiotson  observes — ''  I  made  a 
calculation  from  my  own  experience  of  this  disease,  during 
six  years  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  I  found  the  pro- 
portion about  the  same  as  had  been  observed  by  Dr. 
Heberden.  Twenty-two  females  had  the  disease  and  but 
eight  males.  This  is  the  opposite  of  what  occurs  in  Epilepsy  : 
you  find  a  greater  proportion  of  persons  that  have  Epilepsy 
are  males.^'*     Dr.  Badcliffe  says — ''  After  9,  females  become 


*  Lmd.  Med.  Goeeitey  vol.  yii.  p.  486.    1831. 
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more  liable  to  chorea  than  males  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  2/^ 
Professor  Trousseau  gives  the  ratio  of  3  to  1  in  favour  of 
girls^  and  a  still  higher  one  for  eases  occurring  after 
pubertjr.f  Asthma^  on  the  other  hand^  predominates  in 
males.  Sir  John  Forbes  says — ^^  Asthma  affects  both  sexes^ 
but  it  is  more  frequent  in  the  male  than  in  the  female/' 
Joseph  Franks  states  the  proportion  as  observed  in  his 
own  practice  to  be  6  males  to  1  female^  but  Sir  John 
considers  this  too  high4  According  to  Dr.  Salter's  large 
experience  of  this  complaint^  '^  men  are  more  subject  to 
Asthma  than  women  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  l/'§ 
Professor  Georget^  after  stating  that  Asthma  is  less  com- 
mon in  children  and  women  than  men^  remarks  that  this  is 
to  some  extent  compensated  by  hooping-cough  and  epilepsy 
in  the  one  case^  and  hysteria  in  the  other.  ||  Hysteria  is^ 
in  fact^  a  multiform  neurosis  which  is  almost  confined  to  the 
female  sex.  Grouty  which  has  many  claims  to  belong  to  the 
same  neurosal  stocky  is  comparatively  rare  in  women.  Cases  of 
Angina  pectoris  occur  much  more  numerously  among  men 
than  women  :  Sir  J.  Forbes,  out  of  88  cases^found  8  only  were 
females,  and  he  refers  to  Jahn,  Hosack,  and  Laennec  in  con- 
firmation of  this  observation.^  I  have  myself  had  one  fatal  case 
of  well-marked  Angina  pectoris  in  a  woman  under  my  care, 
but  it  was  in  this  and  some  other  respects  an  exceptional  case. 

V.  Turning  now  to  the  phenomena  of  the  seizures  them- 
selves, we  shall  find  that  they  also  exhibit  many  striking 
points  of  affinity  in  the  different  neuroses.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  paroxysmal  character,  that  is,  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  disorder  from  time  to  time  in  fits  of  morbid 
nervous  action,  often  rising  gradually  to  a  certain  pitch  of 
intensity  and  then  subsiding,  with  intervals  of  health  or 
comparative  health  between,  which  vary  greatly  in  length 
with  the  nature  of  the  malady.     These  paroxysms  may  con- 


♦  •* Reynolds's  Syst.  of  Med.,"  vol.  ii.    Art.  "Chorea." 
t  •*  Clinique  M6dicale,'*  torn.  iL  p.  166. 
t  "  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.,"  vol.  i  p.  186.     §  **  On  Asthma,"  p.  149  (1868). 

II  "Phys.  du  Syst.  Nerv.,"  vol.  ii.  p.  416. 
If  **Cycl.  Pract.  Med.,"  vol.  i.  p.  83.     See  also  Heberden  above,  p.  161. 
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sist  in  convulsive. movements  of  the  whole  frame^  a9  in  the 
clonic  spasms  of  infantile  convulsions  and  of  the  second 
stage  of  the  complete  epileptic  fit ;  or  in  tonic  spasm  of  the 
respiratory  or  some  still  more  limited  group  of  muscles^  as 
in  the  first  stage  of  epilepsy^  in  asthma^  and  laryngismus 
stridulus ;  at  other  times  in  pain  of  the  most  intolerable 
and  agonizing  kind^  either  referrible  to  the  ramifications  of 
some  sentient  nerve^  as  in  Tic-douloureux^  Sciatica^  and 
Lumbago;  or  radiating  Arom  some  visceral  plexus^  as  in 
Angina  pectoris^  Oastralgia^  and  Colick ;  or^  lastly^  in  halluci- 
nations of  the  senses^  a  delirium  of  ideas^  or  causeless  and 
violent  emotion  with  wild  and  noisy  ravings.  But  all 
exhibit^  more  or  less^  the  same  transient^  culminating^  or 
explosive  character^  suggesting  the  notion  of  some  irregular 
accumulation  and  discharge  of  nervous  force  or  Nerve- 
storm.  This  character  is  implied  in  the  name  iwiXri^iaf  a 
seizure,  by  which  one  of  the  most  typical  members  of  the 
group  is  known^  and  the  terms  epileptoid  and  epileptiform 
have  been  pretty  freely  used  of  late  years  to  indicate  any 
form  of  nervous  disorder  having  the  above  characters ;  and 
if  they  have  been  somewhat  too  loosely  and  widely  applied^ 
their  ready  adoption  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  a  real 
pathological  aflBinity^  and  of  the  need  of  some  such  term  to 
express  it.* 

The  late  Professor  Trousseau,  under  the  title  "  Epilep- 
tiform Neuralgia^'  has  drawn  some  very  vivid  portraits  of 
such  seizures:  '^An  individual  experiences  all  at  once  a 
frightful  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart ;  this  pain  spreads 
through  the  chest,  in  the  two  arms  (by  preference  the  left), 
with  an  anxiety,  an  indescribable  terror,  and  with  a  sense  of 
numbness  in  the  limb  where  the  pain  has  been  most  acute. 
This  is  denominated  Angina  pectoris ;  I  call  it  a  species  of 
epilepsy  :  it  is  an  epileptiform  neuralgia. 


*  Dr.  R.  Reynolds  severely  criticises  this  use  of  the  words  "epileptoid**  and 
"epUeptiform."  ("Syst.  of  Med.,"  vol.  ii.  p.  251.  1868.)  Perhaps  it  israther 
far-fetched  to  speak  of  nocturnal  enuresis  as  epilepsy  of  the  bladder,  and  tran« 
sient  amaurosis  as  epilepsy  of  the  retina ;  stiU,  a  considerable  accessioD  to 
our  pathological  knowledge  is  embodied  in  this  use  of  these  terms,  and  ii 
not  free  from  objection  they  are  at  least  convenient. 
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''Another  patient^  who  is  experiencing  at  the  time  no 
pain^  who  loudly  attests  the  entire  absence  of  soffiering^  is 
all  at  once  seised  with  a  horrible  agony  while  consulting 
you;  he  puts  his  hand  to  his  faccj  which  he  presses  with  all 
his  might;  he  locks  his  head  between  his  hands  while 
uttering  stifled  groans.  This  scene  lasts  ten  or  fifteen 
seconds  at  the  most^  and  is  completed  without  ^convulsions. 
The  patient  resumes  his  interrupted  account  until  you  see 
him  seised  by  a  fresh  paroxysm.  How  shall  we  designate 
this  facial  neuralgia,  characterised  by  sudden  and  rapid 
seizures  ?  I  have  named  it  epUqM/orm  neuralgia ;  my  pro- 
fessional brethren  will  judge  whether  I  am  right  in  doing 
so.''* 

Other  forms  of  seisurej  such  as  the  paroxysms  of  Asthma, 
Gastralgia,  and  Colicky  if  more  prolonged  and  less  explosive, 
nevertheless  exhibit  the  recurrent  and  culminating  cha- 
racters in  a  marked  degree.  Hius  IVousseau  says — '^  A  fit 
of  asthma  has  a  coarse  resembling  that  of  a  paroxysm  of 
fever — that  is  to  say,  it  begins  somewhat  slowly  (occasionally, 
it  is  true,  very  suddenly) ;  it  rises  by  degrees  to  its  culmi- 
nating point f  like  every  neurosal  qffection ;  it  then  declines 
again  in  the  same  way,  becoming  gradually  less,  and  leaving 
the  person  in  perfect  health  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
until  the  return  of  a  fresh  attack.^'t 

Insanity,  too,  in  the  form  which  more  especially  concerns 
us,  frequently  exhibits  characters  which  render  it  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  as  the  quotation  from  Esquirol  on  the 
following  page  will  show.  Transient  paroxysms  of  insanity 
of  the  most  violent  kind  frequently  follow  epilepsy  and 
sometimes  replace  it.  But  such  '^  Mania  Transitoria''  is  by 
no  means  always  connected  with  epilepsy:  Dr.  Maudsley 
says — ^^'The  course  of  mania  is  not  often  regularly  pro- 
gressive: there  are  generally  remissions,  and  sometimes 
complete  intermissions,  or  even   so-called  lucid  intervals. 


♦  "  De  la  Neuralffie  Epileptiforme.*'  Par  A.  Tronssean,  Prof,  de  Cliniqae 
MtSdicale  k  la  Facult4$  de  M6deoine  de  Paris,  kc. — Archives  Q4n.  de  Mid., 
vol.  i.  1853,  p.  83. 

t  '*  Oliniqne  M^ioale/'  torn.  ii.  p.  3S7. 
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The  duration  of  an  attack  of  mania  may  be  for  hours  or 
months.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  a  short  maniacal  fury^  a  Furor  Transitorius,  lasting 
a  few  hours  or  days^  usually  associated  with  vivid  halluci- 
nations^ and  comparable  to  a  fit  of  epilepsy.''* 

VI.  The  next  feature  common  to  the  paroxysms  of  several 
neuroses  is  their  periodical  return ;  not  an  exact  periodicity, 
it  is  true,  but  a  rough  approximation  to  regular  recurrence, 
as  if  the  result  of  a  gradually  accumulating  tension.  The 
interval  will  vary  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  malady 
and  with  the  individual  case,  and  in  some  cases  and  some 
neuroses  this  variation  is  more  apparent  than  in  others. 
Sir  Henry  Holland  observes  of  this  periodicity,  so  charac- 
teristic of  functional  nervous  disorders — ''  Epilepsy  may  be 
taken  as  a  remarkable  example  to  this  effect:  in  which 
disorder  the  principle  of  intermission  and  repetition  is  often 
distinctly  maintained,  with  intervals  exceedingly  protracted 
between,  tending  sometimes  to  a  regular  period,  though 
more  frequently  irregular,  and  Uable  to  variation  from 
causes  of  temporary  excitement. 

'^  Hooping-cough  frirnishes,  also,  a  curious  example  of 
intermittent  spasmodic  actions,  tending  to  like  intervals, 
and  these  often  of  considerable  length.  When  no  casual 
irritation  is  present  to  provoke  the  fit,  and  more  especially, 
perhaps,  when  the  disorder  is  declining,  it  is  remarkable  how 
regular  the  times  of  seizure  occasionally  become,  retaining 
the  periodical  character  even  to  the  last.^'t 

It  is  the  same  in  some  forms  of  Insanity ;  the  name 
"  lunacy''  itself  implies  this  periodical  return  or  exacerbation, 
which  was  formerly  attributed  to  lunar  influences. :(  Thus 
Esquirol  observes :  **  Intermittent  mania,  with  accessions 
sometimes  regular,  sometimes  irregular,  is  very  common ; 
it  may  be  considered  as  constituting  a  third  of  any  large 


*  *'  Reynolds's  Syst.  of  Med."    Art.  *'  Insanity,"  vol.  ii.  1868. 
t  "  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,"  p^.  284,  6. 
X  "There  are  nomerous   instances,'*  says  Darwin,    '*  of  the  effects  of 
lunations  upon  the  periods  of  Insanity,  whence  the  name  Lunatic  has  heen 
given  to  those  affected  with  this  disease. " — **Zoon,"  vol.  ii.  p.  464. 
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assemblage  of  maniacal  cases.  As  in  intermittent  feverSj 
intermittent  mania  assumes  the  quotidian^  tertian^  or  quartan 
type^  the  paroxysms  returning  every  eight  days^  every  month, 
every  three  months,  twice  a  year,  every  year,  or  every  two, 
three,  or  four  y^ars.'**  Dr.  Maudsley  says  of  intermittent 
forms  of  mania — '^  The  attacks  may  return  at  regular  or 
irr^ular  intervals,  and  thus  constitute  a  periodic  or  recur- 
rent mania;  or  attacks  of  melancholia  may  alternate  with 
them  and  give  rise  to  what  the  French  have  described  as 
folie  cbrculaire  or  folie  &  double  forme  "f 

A  natural  periodicity  in  the  returns  of  Angina  pectoris 
was  long  since  pointed  out  by  Dr.  William  Butter,  as  the 
result  of  his  own  observations  of  that  disease.  '^  It  is,''  he 
says,  *^  a  periodical  disease,  when  not  disturbed  by  adventi- 
tious circumstances,  such  as  motion  or  emotion.'':t  Professor 
Trousseau  makes  a  similar  observation : — '^  In  the  majority 
of  cases  several  paroxysms  follow  one  another  at  more  or 
less  distant  intervals— years,  months,  or  weeks.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  paroxysms  may  return  periodi- 
cally. In  the  interval  the  patient  apparently  enjoys  perfect 
health.''§ 

In  Epilepsy,  again,  M.  Delasiauve  and  Dr.  Reynolds 
agree  that  an  exact  periodicity  is  rare,  but  an  approximate 
periodicity  is  very  common.  The  interval  is  variously  stated 
by  diflferent  authors.  In  half  of  Reynolds's  cases  it  was 
under  three  weeks.  The  most  frequent  interval  appears  to 
raDge  between  a  fortnight  and  a  month,  and  the  next  most 
frequent  between  a  week  and  a  fortnight.  "  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  although  a  regular  periodicity  is  rarely  ob- 
served in  epilepsy,  and  is  entirely  absent  in  some  cases,  yet 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  an  approximation  to 
periodicity."  II      As  we  have  said,  it   is  just  this  approxi- 


•  *'  Maladiefl  Mentales/'  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 
+  **  Reynolds's  Syst.  of  Mod./'  vol.  ii.  p.  216.     1868. 
t  **  Treatise  on  the  Disease  commonly  caUed  Angina  Pectoris/'  p.  28. 
LoudoQ,  1791. 

§  '*  Clinique  M^dicale,**  torn.  ii.  p.  448. 
ir*On  Epileusy,"  by  J.  R.  Reynolds.  M.D.,  p.   149.     Sauyages  defines 
epilepsy  as — **  Morbus  clonicus  universalis  chronicus  et  periodictu,  cum  sen- 
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mate  periodicity  which  is  characteristic  of  these  neurosal 
affections. 

Dr.  Hyde  Salter^  after  referring  to  some  forms  of 
spurious  periodicity  in  disease^  arising  from  the  periodical 
return  of  the  cause^  continues — '^  But  there  is  one  group  of 
diseases  whose  rhythmical  recurrence  cannot  be  explained  on 
either  of  these  suppositions^  whose  periodicity  has  no 
relation  either  to  the  diurnal  interval  or  the  renewal  of 
the  cause^  but  which  must  be  intrinsically  periodic;  such 
are  Epilepsy  and  Asthma.^'  *'  This  last  kind  of  periodicity, 
and  this  alone^  it  is  that  points  at  all  to  the  nervous  nature 
of  a  disease.'^  '' Asthma  is  typically  periodic.  Though 
there  is  a  period  for  each  case^  there  is  no  particular  period 

for  the  disease  in  general In  the  majority  of  cases 

if  asthmatics  are  asked  how  often  their  attacks  occur^  they 
will  mention  some  definite  period,  although  their  specification 
may  not  be  precise,  or  may  be  accompanied  with  the  quali- 
fication that  it  varies  a  little — about  every  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  or  about  every  two  months.^'  "  The  periodicity  of 
asthma  implies  its  nervous  character.'^* 

VII.  Intimately  connected  with  this  periodicity  is  a  kind 
of  compensation  observable  in  many  neuroses,  a  longer 
interval  being  followed  by  a  more  severe  seizure,  or  an 
unusually  severe  seizure  by  a  longer  exemption.  On  this  sub- 
ject Sir  Henry  Holland  remarks — "  There  is  clearly  in  these 
cases  of  lengthened  periodicity  some  relation  between  the 
time  of  exemption  and  the  violence  of  the  succeeding  attack, 
equally  in  conformity  with  the  same  general  view  of  the 
cause " — namely,  the  idea  of  accumulation  and  discharge. 
**  In  a  well-marked  case  of  Tic-douloureux  now  under  my 
care,  if  the  attack  is  severe  it  removes  wholly  for  a  time  the 
extreme  susceptibility  of  the  parts ;  if  slight,  the  interval  is 


Bumn  feriatione  in  paroxysmo  et  ante-actorum  oblivione."  (*'No8.  Meth.,*^ 
i.  578.)  There  can  oe  no  doubt  that  the  occasional  coincidence  of  the  retunu 
of  a  periodi<»l  epilepsy  with  the  phases  of  the  moon  led  to  the  belief,  once 
very  prevalenty  that  we  fits  were  determined  by  lanar  influence. 

*  "  On  Asthma^"  pp.  29  and  97. 
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proportionally  leasened;  afibrding  a  ratio  of  connderable 
exactness  between  the  acuteness  of  tlie  spasms  and  tlie  conse- 
quent degree  of  relief.  An  analogous  fact  has  very  firequently 
occurred  to  my  obsenration  in  other  cases  of  neuralgic 
pains — namelyi  that  where  the  nights  have  been  passed 
with  greatest  suflfering  the  following  days  have  been  com- 
paratively exempt;  a  relation  often  distinct  enough  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  patient  himself/'^ 

The  same  circumstance  is  firequentiy  observed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  attacks  of  Asthma.  Sir  John  Floyer^  who 
was  a  sufferer  from  this  disease  and  kept  a  calendar  of  his 
fits^  observed  that  the  longer  and  more  severe  the  paroxysms 
the  greater  the  intervalB.t  It  is  the  same  in  Epilepsy : 
sometimes  a  change  of  circumstances^  as  is  well  known^  will 
break  the  habit  of  the  disease  and  put  off  the  seizures  for  a 
time,  but  then  it  often  happens  that  the  first  fit  which 
occurs  afterwards  is  more  severe  than  usual^  or  several 
occur  in  succession. 

Another  fact,  similarly  related  to  the  periodicity  of  the 
returns,  is  the  impunity  with  which  a  patient  may  expose 
himself  to  various  exciting  causes  immediately  after  a 
seizure.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  case  of  M.  Du 
Bois-Reymond  has  afforded  us  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
in  megrim ;  it  is  the  same  in  asthma  and  other  neuroses. 
''  Soon  after  an  attack/^  observes  Dr.  Salter,  "  the  asthmatic 
may  do  what  he  likes  with  impunity — take  cold,  eat  a 
heavy  supper,  anything.  But  as  the  time  for  an  attack 
comes  round,  woe  be  to  him  unless  he  exercises  the  most 
scrupulous  care ;  any  indiscretion,  any  irregularity,  and  the 
asthma  is  on  him. 

"  This  is  closely  analogous  to  what  we  see  in  Epilepsy. 
After  the  attack  the  epileptic  is  a  free  man ;  but  when  the 
time  for  the  fit  draws  nigh  it  is  necessary  to  guard  him 
from  many  sources  of  disturbance,  and  the  most  scrupulous 
care  will  not  suffice  to  delay  the  fit  many  days.  In  both  cases 


**  Medical  Notes  and  Reflectiona,**  p.  283  (p.  326  ed.  1839.) 
t  *'  A  Treatiae  of  the  Asthma,'*  p.  16. 
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there  appears  to  be  an  accamalation  of  some  occult  cause 
which  at  the  fit  discharges  itself/'* 

Exciting  Catises  of  Neurosal  Seizures. 

Another  part  of  their  history  in  which  many  neuroses 
exhibit  a  striking  affinity  one  with  another  is  in  the  variety 
and  similarity  of  the  influences  which  operate  as  exciting  or 
accessory  causes  of  the  seizures.  It  constantly  happens 
that  a  malady  of  this  class  is^  as  it  were^  latent^  until  some 
disturbing  cause  is  brought  into  play,  which  is  sufficient  to 
upset  the  unstable  equilibrium  of  the  nervous  systemj  and 
determine  the  storm  which  may  have  been  silently  threaten- 
ing. It  has  been  generally  observed  that  such  influences 
are  inoperative  unless  it  be  somewhere  near  the  period  of 
natural  recurrence. 

1.  We  have  already  seen  that  considerable  muscular 
exertion,  whether  of  a  prolonged  or  straining  kind,  will 
determine  the  occurrence  of  megrim  with  many  patients ; 
the  same  eflfect  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  case  of  other  ner- 
vous paroxysms.  Thus  Esquirol  says  of  Epilepsy — ^'  Any- 
thing which  drives  the  blood  to  the  head,  such  as  violent 
exertion,  may  provoke  the  seizures.''t  Dr.  Badclifie  observes 
in  reference  to  the  same  malady — ''Of  the  causes  which 
bring  on  the  individual  attacks  I  should  be  disposed  to 
mention  undue  muscular  exercise  as  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent. At  any  rate  I  have  notes  of  several  cases  in  which 
the  fits  diminished  in  number  or  remained  in  abeyance  alto- 
gether so  long  as  the  patient  was  careful  to  avoid  any 
fatigue,  and  where  a  fit  was  almost  sure  to  follow  any 
carelessness  in  this  respect.''t  Dr.  Reynolds  remarks — ''  I 
have  sometimes  known,  as  Dr.  Radclifie  says,  the  particular 
attacks  brought  on  by  fatigue,  but  only  in  one  instance  was 
the  commencement  of  the  afibction  set  down  to  this  cause.''§ 
Elsewhere  he  refers  to  the  production  of  a  fit  by  ''  a  violent 
effortj  such  as  straining  to  raise  a  heavy  weight,^'  as  an 


•  •*  On  Asthma,''  p.  125  (ed.  1868).  t  "  Mai.  Ment.,"  torn.  i.  p.  299. 

X  <*£pileptic  and  other  Convulsive  Affections/'  p.  141  (2Dd  ed.  1868). 

S  •*  Epilepsy,"  p.  137. 
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instance  of  the  passage  of  a  healthy  action  into  a  morbid 
one.^  Tissot  also  mentions  prolonged  or  violent  exertion 
among  the  causes  of  epilepsy,  f 

Of  the  exciting  causes  of  the  seizures  in  Angina  pectoris^ 
*'  bodily  exertion/'  Dr.  Latham  says,  ''  is  the  most  frequent 
and  the  most  certain.  In  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases 
upon  record  the  first  paroxysm  has  arisen  while  the  man 
was  making  some  strenuous  effort :  he  was  lifting  a  weight 
or  he  was  walking  up  hill.''  He  then  gives  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  this  influence,  showing  further  that  the 
amount  of  exertion  needed  to  produce  an  attack  tends  to 
become  less  and  less  until  in  some  cases  the  most  trifling 
cause  is  sufficient,  or  the  paroxysms  ultimately  occur  with- 
out any  exciting  cause  at  all.j:  Professor  Trousseau,  re- 
ferring to  the  same  subject,  observes — '^  Sometimes  it  is 
not  even  necessary  that  these  efforts  or  these  muscular 
movements  should  be  very  violent,  for  we  have  already  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  Commissary  of  whom  I  spoke  in  the 
beginning  of  my  lecture,  that  merely  signing  his  name  a 
great  many  times  in  his  office  was  sufficient  to  bring  on 
the  pain."§  In  fact,  as  Sir  John  Forbes  has  truly  remarked, 
*'in  some  unhappy  individuals,  almost  any  general  bodily 
movement,  such  as  the  act  of  turning  in  bed,  or  walking 
across  the  room,  or  coughing,  sneezing,  or  relieving  the 
bowels,  or  even  thinking  intensely,  will  occasion  a  seizure.''] | 

Bodily  exertion  is  also  mentioned  by  Asthmatics  among 
the  numerous  exciting  causes  of  their  attacks.  Among  the 
many  autograph  accounts  we  have  of  this  malady,  there  is 
one  in  Dr.  Salter's  treatise  where  the  patient  says — "  I  have 
always  suffered  from  the  effects  of  bodily  exercise,  especially 
in  childhood ;  but  even  at  my  present  age  I  cannot  run  a 
considerable  distance,  or  jump  a  child,  without  the  occur- 
rence of  some  asthma."  Dr.  Salter  himself  has  frequently 
observed  this  influence   of  over-exertion  in   bringing  on  an 


•  t< 


EpUepsy,*'  p.  62.  +  "  Trait6  de  rfepilepsie/*  p.  157. 

t  **  Lectures  on  Clinioal  Medicine/'  vol.  ii.  pp.  4<>8,  412. 
§  *'  Clinique  M^dicale,"  torn.  ii.  p.  445. 
II  'Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med."  voL  i.  p.  84. 
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attack  of  asthma,  as^  for  example^  from  a  game  at  cricket ; 
but  he  mentions  this  curious  circumstance  in  connexion 
with  it^  that  the  effect  has  not  been  instantaneous^  but 
delayed  some  hours — in  fact,  until  the  customary  hour  of 
seizure  in  the  night  or  early  morning.  '^  In  some  cases 
over>exercise  will  bring  on  an  attack  ;  in  many  cases 
that  have  come  under  my  care  this  has  been  so ;  but 
although  the  asthma  was  in  these  pretty  sure  to  follow  such 
over-exertion,  it  never  came  on  immediately,  never  tiU  the 
next  morning ;  the  exertion  might  be  followed  at  the  time 
by  a  little  shortness  of  breath,  not  much  exceeding  that  of 
a  healthy  person,  which  would  speedily  and  entirely  dis- 
appear, and  the  patient  would  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
go  to  bed  in  perfect  health;  but  as  surely  as  possible  he 
would  be  awoke  the  next  morning  at  the  usual  time  with 

his  asthma Now  here  we  have  an  exciting  cause/' 

continues  Dr.  Salter,  ''  actually  and  inevitably  bringing  on 
an  attack,  but  powerless  to  do  so,  its  effect  suspended,  as  it 
were,  and  laid  dormant,  until  the  characteristic  time  had 
come  round.  Nothing  could  show,  as  I  think,  more  clearly 
than  this,  both  the  tenacity  with  which  the  disease  sticks  to 
its  favourite  time  of  occurrence  and  its  essentially  nervous 
nature.  For  through  what  but  through  the  nervous  system 
could  such  exciting  causes  maintain  their  influence  sus- 
pended, and  finally  produce  their  effects  after  so  long  an 
interval,  during  which  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  sys- 
tems had  been  in  a  normal  and  tranquil  condition  ?''^  Lastly, 
in  a  form  of  Gastralgia,  which  will  be  described  here- 
after. Dr.  Graves  observed  the  same  exciting  influence  of 
muscular  exertion — ^'  A  walk  long  enough  to  fatigue  the 
patient  considerably  never  failed  to  bring  on  an  attack.^'t 

2.  Gastric  or  Intestinal  Irritation,  whether  caused  by 
worms,  faecal  accumulations,  or  undigested  food,  is  one  of 
the  more  widely  influential  of  these  common  exciting  causes 
of  neurosal  seizures.  This  is  seen  in  Infantile  Convulsions  and 


♦  "On  Asthma,"  pp.  66,  67. 
+  Dublin  Journal  of  Med,  and  Chem.  Science,  vol.  L  p.  299.     1882. 
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wliicli  the  inductioii  or  prevention  of  attacks  is  entirely 
controllable  by  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs/'  '^  The 
frequency  with  which  attacks  of  asthma  may  be  traced  to 
errors  in  diet — a  debauch^  a  late  dinner^  a  heavy  supper — ^is 
well  known.  In  many  asthmatics  the  most  scrupulous  care 
is  necessary  in  all  that  relates  to  food^  and  a  late  dinner  or 
heavy  supper  will  at  any  time  bring  on  an  attack/'* 

In  the  same  way  a  Neuralgic  paroxysm  in  some  remote 
part  may  be  excited  by  a  casual  gastric  irritation  in  any  one 
predisposed  to  such  attacks.  The  case  of  Dr.  Wollaston  is 
fiuniliar  to  most  of  us :  he  had  eaten  an  ice  cream^  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  attacked  by  a  violent  pain  in  his 
ankle;  he  vomited  the  contents  of  his  stomach  and  was 
immediately  relieved  of  his  pain.t  As  I  have  elsewhere 
pointed  out^  he  had  a  strong  neurosal  predisposition. 

3.  The  establishment  of  Puberty,  the  recurrence  of  the 
Catamenial  period  in  women^  and  the  Puerperal  state, 
whether  we  look  upon  them  as  occasions  of  ovarian  or  uterine 
'^  irritation/'  as  is  commonly  done^  or  take  that  somewhat 
broader  view  of  their  influence  which  will  be  indicated 
hereafter^  are  kindred  conditions  which  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  various  neuroses^  either  as 
the  occasion  of  their  first  manifestation  or  subsequent  re- 
currence. Of  the  influence  of  puberty  we  have  already  had 
instances  when  speaking  of  the  periods  of  first  commence- 
ment ;  we  have  still  to  consider  the  conditions  of  menstrua- 
tion and  delivery  as  exciting  causes  of  nervous  seizures. 

To  begin  with  Epilepsy.  Catamenial  epilepsy  is  a  fa- 
miliar variety  of  the  complaint^  of  which  so  many  notices 
and  illustrations  will  be  found  in  most  of  the  treatises  on  the 
subject,  that  it  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  them.  Dr.  Prichard's  chapter  on  "  Uterine  Epilepsy" 
is  a  completeexpositionof  this  feature  in  the  clinical  history 
of  that  disease,  and  Dr.  Sieveking's  treatise  contains  many 
valuable  observations  on  the  same  point.     Not  many  years 


♦  "On  A.8tlima,»'  pp.  40.  219  (ed.  1860). 
t  "  Lectures  on  Local  Nervous  Affections,"  by  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  p.  1 1. 
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since,  Sir  Charles  Loeock  gave  his  testimony  to  the  preva- 
lence of  this  variety  of  the  malady  in   introducing  the  use 
of  bromide   of  potassium   as  a  remedy.      He   stated  that 
many  such  cases  came  under  his  care^  in  which  the  attacks 
observed  a  regular  return  in  connexion  with  the  catamenial 
function,  and,  except  under  circumstances  of  great  mental 
excitement,  only  occurred  at  those  periods.*    On  this  point 
I  would  more  particularly  direct  attention  to  the  admirable 
collection  of  epileptic  cases  by  MM.  Bouchet  and  Cazau- 
vieilh,  which  incidentally  exhibit  this  frequent  connexion  of 
the  seizures  with  the  catamenial  period.    I  counted  a  dozen 
or  more  in  which  this  circumstance  was  particularly  noted, 
and  the  evidence  is  all  the  more  trustworthy  since  the  cases 
were  collected  mainly  to  illustrate  quite  another   point — 
namely,  the  relations  of  epilepsy  and  insanity.   These  writers 
observe,  on  reviewing  their  cases :   "  All  the  world  knows 
the  powerful  influence,  physiological  and  pathological,  wliich 
menstruation  exercises  on  the  encephalon  both  in  health 
and  disease ;    it  was  therefore  important  to   inquire  if  in 
two   maladies  which  more   particularly  affect    that   organ 
(viz.,  epilepsy  and  mental   alienation),  this  connexion  could 
be   observed.^'      The    materials    they  have  collected    they 
justly  regard  as  supplying  an  affirmative  answer.f 

Insanity,  again,  is  another  neurosis  which  in  some  of  its 
forms  exhibits  a  tendency  to  recurrence  or  exacerbation  at 
the  catamenial  period.  This  has  been  noticed  above  in  the 
passage  we  have  quoted  from  Bouchet  and  Cazauvieilh. 
Esquirol  observes  of  intermittent  mania:  "With  some 
women  the  paroxysm  manifests  itself  at  each  menstrual 
period,  at  each  pregnancy,  or  at  each  confinement.  There 
are  some   women   who  become   maniacal  every  time  they 

*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  May,  1857,  p.  626. 

t  "  Arch.  G6ii.  de  M6d.,"  1826-6,  vols.  ix.  and  x.  pp.  616  and  37. 

Dr.  Reynolds  thinks  that  a  monthly  interval  is  as  common  in  men  as  women, 
and  that  in  the  latter  there  is  no  exact  coincidence  with  the  catamenial 
period,  and  hence  he  would  seem  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  connexion  be- 
tween them  (**  On  Epilepsy,"  p.  149).  iTet  he  admits  elsewhere  (p.  332) 
that  it  is  **  common  enoush  to  meet  with  women  whose  fits  are  more 
nnmerons  during  or  just  before  the  catamenial  discharge."  This  last  is 
precisely  the  sort  of  connexion  observed  in  most  catamenial  cases,  and  the 
kind  of  influence  for  which  we  contend. 
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suckle  or  wean/^  Elsewhere  he  says  of  the  exciting  causes 
of  maniacal  attacks:  ''Among  women  of  all  classes^  the 
menstrual  function^  either  when  it  has  been  established 
with  diflSculty  or  has  become  suppressed^  or  lastly^  at  its 
cessation  at  Ihe  critical  period^  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 

causes  of  mania The  cause  most  to  be  dreaded  after 

the  state  of  menstruation  is  childbirth  and  suckling/^f  I 
quite  agree,  however,  with  M.  Morel,  who,  while  freely  ad- 
mitting that  "  menstruation,  pregnancy,  childbirth,  and  the 
painful  evolution  of  puberty  may  be  determining  causes  of 
insanity,'^  nevertheless  considers  ''  that  a  distinction  should 
be  drawn  between  these  physiological  causes  and  the  cause 
of  the  disease  properly  so  called,^'  namely,  the  presence  of 
an  antecedent  neurosal  tendency  or  predisposition4 

Dr.  Salter  thus  refers  to  the  influence  of  the  catamenial 
period  in  determining  Asthmatic  paroxysms ;  a  monthly 
interval  he  considers  pretty  constantly  indicative  of  a 
uterine  origin — ^^  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  cases 
of  it  well  and  regularly  marked  except  in  women,  and  in 
cases  of  what  appeared  to  be  clearly  hysterical  asthma.  But 
of  hysterical  asthma,  it  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the  charac- 
teristic interval ;  and  I  should  always,  in  a  monthly  asthma 
in  a  woman,  look  out  for  a  uterine  cause/^§  Sir  John 
Forbes  in  his  treatise  on  asthma  refers  to  such  a  case,  in 
which  the  paroxysms  always  returned  at  the  menstrual 
period  during  seven  years.  || 

But  other  neurosal  affections  also  manifest  a  similar  cata- 
menial sympathy,  although  less  frequently  than  those  already 
mentioned.  Thus  some  varieties  of  Neuralgia  (besides 
such  as  are  distinctly  ovarian,  and  the  different  forms  of 
neuralgic  dysmenorrhoea)  occasionally  exhibit  this  character. 
M.  Neucourt,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  this  subject,  says 
the  paroxysms  of  true  facial  neuralgia,  as  well  as  of 
cervico-occipital  neuralgia,  are  sometimes  determined  by  the 


*  ''Maladies  Mentales,"  vol.  ii.  p.  169.        t  Idem,  vol.  ii.  p.  381. 
X  **  Traits  des  Maladies  Mentales,"  par  le  Dr.  B.  A.  Morel.     Paris,  I860, 
p.  113. 
§  **0n  Asthma,**  p.  93  (1st  ed.).  ||  **Cyclop.  of  Pract.  Med.,"  vol.  i.  p.  185. 
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menstrual  period,  and  he  gives  several  instances.*  Dr.  C. 
H.  Parry  relates  a  case  of  "  true  spasn^odic  Hiccup,  exceed- 
ing in  violence  any  disorder  of  the  same  kind  he  had  before 
seen,  and  recurring  for  several  years,  more  particularly  about 
the  periods  of  menstruation.^'t  It  is  almost  needless  to  add 
how  constantly  Hysterical  attacks  form  a  part  of  the  cata- 
menial  illness;  yet  scarcely  any  one,  I  imagine,  could  now 
be  found  who  regards  hysteria  as  in  any  sense  a  uterine 
affection,  or  differing  essentially  in  its  nature  from  other 
neuroses. 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  effect  of  pregnancy  is 
sometimes  to  interrupt  for  the  time  the  recurrence  of  an 
habitual  megrim,  and  this  was  also  Heberden^s  experience.]: 
The  same  influence  has  been  occasionally  observed  in  other 
affections  of  the  same  class;  Dr.  Prichard  relates  a  case  of  Epi- 
lepsy in  which  the  fits  returned  at  the  monthly  periods,  but 
were  arrested  during  pregnancy  and  suckling.§  Tissot  relates 
the  following : — ''  A  woman  was  subject  to  violent  attacks 
of  epilepsy ;  as  long  as  she  was  in  the  family  way  she  only 
suffered  from  very  slight  seizures,  but  directly  she  was 
delivered  the  fits  reappeared  with  the  same  intensity  as 
before.'^  M.  Fabre  records  another  instance — '^  A  young 
woman,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  had  been  attacked  when 
twelve  years  old,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  fright,  with 
epilepsy,  and  remained  always  subject  to  it  afterwards.  The 
appearance  of  the  catamcnia  brought  no  amelioration  and 
no  increase  of  the  malady.  In  the  course  of  1833  she 
became  pregnant  for  the  first  time,  and  the  attacks  dis- 
appeared entirely ;  but  at  the  end  of  two  months  of  her 
pregnancy,  a  fall  occasioned  uterine  contractions,  haemorrhage 
followed,  and  abortion  was  the  result.  The  accouchement 
was  scarcely  over  when  the  epileptic  seizures  reappeared, 
and  continued  to  recur  until  about  the  end  of  February, 
1836 ;  when  she   again   became  enceinte.     As   in  the  first 

•  "Arch.  G^n.  de  M6d.,"  torn.  iii.  (6«»«  86r.),  p.  214. 
+  **Mem.  of  Med.  Soc.  of  Lond.,"  vol.  iii.  p.  88. 
X  *'  Fcsminis  gravidis  pepercit,  qnas  semper  alias  vexaoat,  hemicrania." — 
Comment.,  cap.  xvii.,  p.  86. 

§  *'  Diseases  of  the  Nerv.  Syst./'  Pt.  i.  p.  163. 
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pregnancy  the  attacks  again  disappeared/'^  Insanity  also 
has  been  occasionally  interrupted  in  a  similar  way :  thus 
''  Ouislain  and  Griesinger  mention  a  case  respectively  in 
which  insanity  disappeared  during  pregnancy^  the  patient  at 
that  time  only  being  rational/'f  So  also  Dr.  ConoUy  says 
of  Clayus  hystericus^  a  neurosal  a£Pection  having  many  of 
the  characters  of  megrim — "  We  have  known  it  disappear 
entirely  during  pregnancy^  and  again  become  troublesome  a 
few  months  after  delivery .'^J 

4.  But  the  local  cause  need  not  be  visceral ;  a  focus  of 
irritation  may  be  formed  in  any  organ  of  special  sense^  or 
at  any  part  of  the  sentient  periphery.  The  instance  of 
*'  teething''  as  an  exciting  cause  of  Spasmodic  Croup  and 
Infantile  Convulsions  is  familiar  to  every  one^  and  if  we  err 
it  will  probably  be  rather  in  over  than  under  estimating 
this  influence.  Later  in  life  carious  teeth  become  frequent 
excitants  of  facial  Neuralgia^  and  occasionally  of  more  for- 
midable nervous  seizure8."§  Some  time  since  I  had  under 
my  care  a  case  of  Epilepsy  in  a  little  boy^  where  the  focus 
of  irritation  appeared  to  be  a  difiused  nsevus  behind  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  another^  it  was  the  strain  of 
accommodation  required  to  overcome  a  certain  amount  of 
hypermetropia  in  attempting  to  read  small  print :  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  again.  In  a  remarkable  case 
of  Asthma  communicated  by  Dr.  Chowne  to  Dr.  Salter,  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  instep  immediately  produced  the 
asthmatic  condition ;  this  was  the  case,  for  example,  if  by 
accident  any  cold  water  fell  upon  his  instep :  here  great 
pains  were  taken  to  verify  the  facts.  || 

Again,  we  have  seen  that  in  the  case  of  megrim  attacks 
are  frequently  brought  on,  and  almost  always   aggravated, 


*  "  Bibliothdque  du  M^decin-Praticien,"  torn.  ix.  p.  606. 
t  Reynolds's  "Syst.  of  Med.,"  Art.  "Insanity,"  by  H.  Maudsley,  vol.  ii. 
p.  16. 

t  **  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med."  vol.  ii.  p.  659. 
§  S^  a  remarkable  instance  of  transient   hemiple^a  alternating  with 
headacbe  from  this  cause  in  Darwin's  *'Zoonomia,"  and  other  instances  no- 
ticed by  Dr.  Symonds.     **  Gulst.  Lect,"  1868,  Med.  Times  and  Oaz.,  i,  421. 

II  "  On  Asthma,"  p.  41.     (1868.) 
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by  prolonged  or  powerful  impressions  on  the  organs  of 
sense^  whether  by  sights,  sounds^  or  smells^  and  allayed  by 
the  exclusion  of  such  stimuli — by  darkness  and  quiet.  The 
same  effect  of  light,  and  the  same  relief  from  its  exclusion^ 
have  been  observed  by  Laennec  in  some  forms  of  nervous 
dyspnoea  and  true  Asthma,  as  well  as  in  visceral  neuralgias 
of  the  abdomen.  ^^  In  such  cases  it  is  evident  that  the 
effects  can  only  depend  on  the  stimulation  communicated 
to  or  subtracted  from  the  brain  by  light ;  and  consequently 
that  disorder  of  the  nervous  influence  simply,  without  any 
organic  lesion,  may  give  rise  to  dyspnoea  as  well  as  other 
nervous  affections.^'*  Afterwards  he  observes  of  the  occa- 
sional causes  of  asthma,  that  '^  they  are  almost  always  of  a 
kind  to  give  rise  to  an  immediate  and  evident  disturbance 
of  the  nervous  influence — of  this  kind  are  strong  mental 
emotion ;  the  influence  of  light  and  dark  ;  certain  odours^ 
such  as  those  of  tuberose,  heliotrope,  stored  apples,  &c.^ 
changes  of  atmospheric  electricity,  and  other  less  appre- 
ciable conditions  of  the  atraosphere.'^t 

Sir  John  Hoycr,  who  was  himself  a  sufferer  from  asthma, 
mentions  strong  odours  as  exciting  the  attacks  :  "  Not  only 
foetid  and  offensive  smells,  but  those  also  which  are  strong- 
scented  and  sweet.''  He  also  particularizes  the  "foetid 
smell  of  a  candle  put  out."J  Laennec,  also,  in  the  fore- 
going passage,  mentions  odours  among  the  occasional  causes 
of  asthma,  and  he  also  gives  the  history  of  an  asthmatic, 
who,  if  his  night-lamp  went  out,  invariably  experienced  an 
attack. §  So,  also.  Dr.  Parry  observes  of  one  of  his  cases  : 
"  In  Lady  C.  an  asthmatic  paroxysm  is  excited  by  the  smoke 
of  sealing-wax."  1 1 

Closely  corresponding  with  what  has  been  just  said  as  to 
the  influence  of  light  and  darkness  on  megrim  and  asthma^ 
is  the  fact  communicated  to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  R.  B.  Todd, 
that  he  once  cured  a  bad  case  of  spasmodic  wry-neck,  which 


♦  **  On  Diseases  of  the  Chest.'*    Trans,  by  Sir  J.  Forbes  (2nd  ed.),  p.  405. 
t  Idem,  p.  413.     t ''  Treatise  of  the  Asthma,"  pp.  73,  76. 
I  ''Diseases  of  the  Chest,"  by  Forbes,  p.  413. 
II  *'  Unpublished  Writings,"  vol.  ii.  p.  34. 
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had  resisted  treatment^  bj  confining  his  patient^  a  lady^  in 
a  dark  room ;  and  he  mentioned  at  the  same  time  a  similar 
instance  which  had  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Elliotson. 
The  essentially  neurosal  character  of  spasmodic  wry-neck  is 
confirmed  by  a  case  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's^  where  this 
singular  afiection  alternated  in  the  same  individual  with  at- 
tacks of  insanity.^  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  again. 

5.  The  conditions  of  sleeping  and  waking,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other^  as  Dr.  M. 
Hall  has  pointed  out^  are  singularly  influential  in  determining 
the  occurrence  of  many  neurosal  paroxysms.  Spasmodic 
Croup  often  awakes  children  from  their  first  night-sleep. 
Epilepsy^  as  is  well  known^  shows  the  same  tendency  with 
some  patients :  '*  The  attacks/'  says  Sir  Thomas  Watson, 
''  are  very  apt  to  come  on  during  the  night :  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  they  frequently  are  confined  to 
the  night ;  they  are  said  to  occur  chiefly  at  the  moment  when 
the  patient  is  sinking  into  sleep.'^f  In  the  same  way  the 
night  terrors  of  children,  the  "  Oneirodynia  "  of  CuUen  and 
Marshall  Hall,  sleep-walking,  nightmare,  and  sudden  shocks 
through  the  whole  frame,  in  all  of  which  epileptic  affinities 
have  long  been  recognised,  mostly  occur  soon  after  falling 
asleep. t  But  as  in  megrim  so  in  epilepsy,  "  many  persons 
habitually   disposed  to   the   malady   are  attacked,   not  on 


•  "  Lectures  on  Local  Nervous  Affections"  (1839),  p.  8. 
t  "  Practice  of  Physic,"  vol.  i.  p.  636  (1871). 

t  Whytt  regarded  Nightmare  as  allied  to  e])ilcp8y  and  produced  by  gastric 
irritation.  "  If  ejnlentic  tits  often  proceed  from  the  stomach,  why  may  not 
the  Incubus  which  nas  been  considered  by  Galen  as  a  nocturnal  or  slighter 
epilepsy,  have  its  seat  in  that  part  ?"  "  Tlie  incubus  generally  seizes  one  in 
his  first  sleep,  but  seldom  towards  morning. " 

He  thus  de8cril)es  his  own  sufferings  from  this  disorder  :  '*  When  my 
stomach  has  been  out  of  order  and  troubled  with  wind,  I  have  often  per- 
ceived a  slighter  incubus  seize  me  before  I  was  fully  asleep,  the  uneasiness 
of  which  would  make  me  get  up  suddenly.  As  soon  as  1  was  quite  awake 
I  was  generally  sensible  that  I  had  been  affected  with  a  weight  and  uneasi- 
ness, attended  with  faintness  and  some  sort  of  oppression  or  suffocation  about 
my  breast.  .  .  .  While  I  sat  up  in  bed,  or  lay  awake,  I  felt  nothing  of  these 
symptoms,  except  perhaps  some  degree  of  uneasiness  about  my  stomach  ; 
but  when  I  was  just  about  to  fall  asleep  they  began  to  return  again.  In 
this  way  I  have  often  gone  on  for  two  hours  or  more  in  the  beginning 
of  the  night."— Horl*,  4to,  pp.  626  628. 

Dr.    Prichard,   in    his   chapter    On  the  Intimate  Connexion  of  Nervous 
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sleeping^  but  immediately  on  waking  in  the  morning  from  a 
sound  sleep.  Cullen  admits  that  he  finds  a  difficulty  in 
explaining  this  curious  fact;^'  and  Dr.  Good,  from  whose 
work  I  am  quoting,  suggests  ''that  during  sound  sleep 
there  is  always  taking  place  a  considerable  accumulation  of 
sensorial  power,  and  there  may  at  times  be  an  excess  of  it^* 
— an  explosive  accumulation,  in  fact.*  This,  however,  would 
not  explain  the  former  cases  where  the  fit  occurs  on  sinking 
into  sleep,  and  to  account  for  these  an  exaltation  of  the 
excito-motory  function  has  been  supposed  to  follow  the 
withdrawal  of  the  control  of  the  higher  centres.  Neither 
explanation  is  quite  satisfactory,  but  at  present  we  are  only 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  both  sleeping  and  waking  favour 
the  occurrence  of  many  neurosal  seizures. 

A  similar  influence  is  often  observed  in  Neuralgic  affec- 
tions J  Sir  B.  Brodie  gives  several  instances  of  this  in  his 
lectures  on  local  nervous  disorders ;  and  in  a  case  of  Gastro- 
dynia  recorded  by  Dr.  Graves,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  the  writer  observes :  "  Most  usually  the  attacks 
commence  several  hours  after  he  has  been  asleep,  and  awake 
him  at  one,  two,  or  three  o'clock  in  the  momiug.  This 
latter  circumstance  confirms  the  conclusion  that  the  disease 

is  neuralgic.^'t 

Of  the  Asthmatic  paroxysm.  Sir  John  Floyer  says — The 
fit  usually  begins  "  on  first  waking  about  one  or  two  of  the 
clock  in  the  night.^J  Dr.  Salter  considers  the  period  of 
the  attack  in  asthma  among  the  most  constant  features^ 
"  which  is  almost  always  in  the  early  morning.  In  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty  the  dyspnoea  first  declares  itself  on  the 
patient  waking  in  the  morning  ;  or  rather  it  wakes  him  from 


ViseaiCM,  says  of  sleep- walking :  *'Dr.  Darwin  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who 

advanc^  the  idea  that  somoambuhsm  is  nearly  related  to  epilepsy ;    and 

although  the  suggestion  seems  to  have  been  little  better  than  conjectnre, — 

yet  it  appears  to  tK)int  out  to  us  the  true  state  of   the   case.    This   is 

evident  from  some  tacts  and  observations  which  will  be  adduced  in  the 

succeeding  pages."     Incubus  he  also  regards  as  allied  both  to  somnambulism 

and  epilepsy. — Dueaaea  of  the  New  out  iSyatemf  u]).  64  and  399. 

•  "Study  of  Medicine,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  641-542. 

+  Dv.h.  Jour,  of  Med,  and  Chem.  Science,  vol.  i.  1832,  p.  299. 

:;:  ''A  Treatise  of  the  Asthma,''  p.  8. 
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his  sleep  when  he  has  had  but  half  a  night's  rest/'  ^'  How 
essentiidlj  characteristic  of  the  disease  this  occurrence  of 
the  attack  in  the  early  morning  is— how  inherently  a  part 
of  it — ^is  shown  by  the  fact  that^  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases^  at  this  time  alone  will  the  attacks  come  on^  at  what- 
ever time  in  the  twenty-four  hours  the  exciting  cause  may 
be  applied/'*  Trousseau^  himself  a  sufferer  from  hereditary 
asthma^  says :  "  My  (its  used  to  return  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  I  was  then  invariably  awakened  by  a 
sense  of  oppression^  and  heard  my  clock  strike  three/'  He 
gives  other  illustrations  of  this  occurrence  in  the  early 
morning,  generally  about  one  or  two  o'clock.t  Dr.  Salter^ 
however^  records  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  malady  where 
sleep^  as  in  the  case  of  megrim^  appeared  to  dissipate  the 
paroxysm.  For  this  purpose  the  patient  was  accustomed  to 
inhale  chloroform,  which  only  relieved  her  when  it  pro- 
duced sleep,  and  this  it  did  only  near  her  usual  sleeping 
time.  "  This  curious  fact/'  says  Dr.  Salter,  "  is  consistent 
with  another  fact  in  this  lady's  case,  and  probably  depends 
upon  it —that  she  never  has  asthma  when  she  is  asleep,  and 
that  if  she  has  asthma  and  can  in  any  way  get  to  sleep,  her 
asthma  is  sure  to  cease  :  so,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  never 
awoke  by  asthma,  like  other  asthmatics,  but  wakes  free,  her 
morning  asthma  appearing  immediately  after  she  is  awake, 
and  the  time  that  it  comes  on  depending  entirely  upon  the 
time  she  wakes/'J 

In  the  case  of  Angina  pectoris,  Dr.  Heberden  observed  in 
some  patients  a  tendency  of  the  paroxysms  "  to  come  on  at 
nighty  just  after  the  first  sleep,  at  which  time,"  as  he  says, 
"the  incubus,  convulsive  asthmas,  numbnesses,  epilepsy, 
hypochondriac  languors,  and  other  ills  justly  attributed  to 
the  disturbed  functions  of  the  nerves,  are  peculiarly  apt 
either  to   return   or  to    be    aggravated/'^       Sir  J.  Forbes 


*  "On  Asthma"  (Isted.),  pp.  6.3.  G6. 
t  **Cliniquc  MMicale,"  torn.  ii.  p.  376. 
;  **0n  Asthma'*  (2nd  e<l.),  p.  228. 
§  **Some  Account  of  a  Disorder  of  the  Breast ;"  **  Medical  Trans,  of  Col- 
lege of  Physiciaus,'*  vol.  ii.  p.  65.     Read  July  21,  1768. 
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endorses  this  in  his  treatise  on  the  same  a£Pection :  '^  In 
certain  cases  the  attacks  occur  most  frequently  at  nighty  on 
the  patient  awaking  from  sleep^  as  is  so  frequently  the  case 
with  paroxysms  of  asthma/'*  So  we  find  in  Dr.  Black's 
case  of  angina  pectoris^  that  the  patient  became  subject  to 
night  paroxysms  of  a  very  severe  kind.  M.  Trousseau  also 
records  the  case  of  a  gentleman^  where  the  paroxysms  re- 
curred about  1  A.M.,  several  occurring  in  succession. 
"  Now/'  asks  the  Professor,  "  do  not  these  nocturnal  attacks 
remind  you  of  fits  of  asthma,  at  least  as  regards  the  evo- 
lution of  the  phenomena  ?"t 

6.  I  shall  next  refer  to  states  of  passion  and  mental 
emotion  as  exciting  causes  of  the  seizures  in  very  many 
neuroses.  Maisonneuve  relates  19  cases  in  which  "  fright" 
was  assigned  as  an  exciting  cause  of  Epilepsy  ;  and  out  of 
67  cases  of  the  same  malady  observed  by  Leuret,  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  disease  showed  themselves  after  a  fright  in 
35. J  Dr.  Reynolds  says — "  Among  my  own  cases  terror  has 
been  the  occasion  of  epileptic  seizures ;  but  more  frequently 
they  have  followed  continued  anxiety  and  prolonged  rather 
than  intense  alarm.''§  Trousseau  states  that — *'  Among  the 
occasional  causes  of  epilepsy  the  influence  of  fear  can  be 
denied  by  no  one ;  every  physician  has  noticed  it ;  for  my 
own  part  I  have  been  able  on  more  than  one  occasion  to 
verify  the  fact  which  I  admit,  guarding  myself  at  the  same 
time  against  exaggerating  its  frequency,  or  believing  it  as 
common  as  patients  or  their  friends  represent  it."||  In  the 
same  way,  where  the  convulsive  tendency  is  strongly  de- 
veloped, especially  in  children,  a  fit  of  passion  may  be  quite 
sufficient  to  determine  a  recurrence  of  the  attack.  The 
last  named  author  relates  that  "  a  ricketty  child  was  one 
day  brought  to  him  at  the  Necker  Hospital  subject  to 
epileptiform  convulsions,  which  for  the  last  few  months  had 
recurred  several  times  a  day  under  the  least  fit  of  anger ."1[ 

♦  ** Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.,"  vol  i.  p.  84. 
t  "Clinque  M6dicale,"  torn.  ii.  p.  442  ;  see  also  FothergUl,  *'Med.Obe. 
and  Inq.,"  vol.  v. 

t  **  Arch.  G^n.  de  M^d.,"  1»43.        §  '*  EpUepey/'  p.  136. 
II  »» Clin.  M6d./*  torn.  ii.  p.  61.  f  Idem,  p.  127. 
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In  Angina  pectoris  again,  ''the  influence  which  the 
passionate  afiections  of  the  mind  have  over  the  return  of 
the  paroxysms/'  to  use  Heberden's  words,  who  first  identi- 
fied the  disease,  is  very  remarkable,  and  lie  assigns  this  as 
one  of  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  regard  the  malady  as 
belonging  to  the  spasmodic  group  of  disorders.^  In  one  of 
the  cases  of  this  affection  recorded  by  Jurine,  among  other 
exciting  causes  it  is  stated  that  ''  a  more  or  less  severe 
attack  was  sure  to  supervene  if  the  patient  gave  way  to  a 
fit  of  anger,  which  was  only  too  common  with  him,  so  that 
it  was  no  very  rare  thing  to  see  four  or  five  seizures  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  the  day/'t  John  Hunter's  case 
afibrds  another  illustration  of  the  same  influence  ;  and  he 
appears  ultimately  to  have  died  suddenly  in  consequence  of 
a  paroxysm  brought  on  by  an  annoying  communication 
made  to  him  under  circumstances  which  induced  him 
strongly  to  repress  his  feelings.  As  Dr.  Latham  truly 
says — "  A  man  may  resolve  never  to  move  from  his  chair, 
but  cannot  resolve  never  to  be  angry.  Thus  many  a  sub- 
ject of  angina  pectoris,  who,  by  skilfully  measuring  and 
limiting  the  movements  of  his  body  by  what  he  can  bear, 
has  been  able  to  abate  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the 
paroxysms,  and  so  to  prolong  his  life  for  years,  has  in  an 
unhappy  moment  been  surprised  into  anger  and  died  at 
once.  And  so  I  believe  that  in  angina  pectoris  death  has 
followed  mental  excitement  more  frequently  than  bodily 
excitement.  The  latter  may  indeed  be  the  more  potential 
cause  of  the  paroxysm,  but  the  former  it  is  more  difficult  to 
guard  against.^J 

The  effect  of  mental  emotion  in  inducing  an  attack  of 
Asthma  as  well  as  some  other  ner\'Ous  afiections  was  long 
ago  noticed  by  Robert  Whytt.  "  As  hysteric  fits  and 
spasmodic  cholics  are  often  occasioned  by  violent  affections 
of  the  mind,  so,''   he   says,  "  I   have   known  sudden   fear 


•  **  Med-  Traosac.,"  vol.  ii.  p.  64  ;  and  "  Comment.,"  p.  312  :  **  Turn,  per- 
iurbatione  animi  augetur.^ 

t  **Memoire  sur  TAoginc  de  Poitrine,'*  p.  242.     Paris,  1816. 
t  **  Lectures  on  Clin.  Med.,"  vol.  ii,  p.  413. 
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bring  on  an  asthmatic  paroxysm  in  a  woman  who  was  sub- 
ject to  frequent  attacks  of  the  disease/^*  Laennec  also 
mentions  "strong  mental  emotion^'  among  the  exciting 
causes  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm,  and  he  adds — "  Many 
persons  of  a  delicate  and  mobile  constitution  cannot  sustain 
a  lively  emotion,  whether  from  physical  or  moral  causes^ 
without  being  immediately  seized  with  intense  dyspnoea ;  and, 
indeed^  this  is  the  only  form  which  the  nervous  attack 
assumes  in  many  women/'f  Dr.  Th.  Thompson  informed  Dr. 
Salter  of  a  case  in  which  severe  asthma  was  on  two  occa- 
sions brought  on  in  a  gentleman  by  sudden  fear — the  fear  of 
having,  as  he  imagined,  administered  accidentally  an  over- 
dose of  belladonna  to  his  wife.  Dr.  Salter  mentions  also 
the  case  of  an  asthmatic  boy  who  required  to  be  frequently 
reminded  by  his  parents  not  to  over  excite  himself  as,  if  he 
did,  he  would  be  sure  to  have  asthma ;  and  of  another  who 
found  in  his  complaint  a  convenient  immunity  from  correc- 
tion ;  "  Don't  scold  me,"  he  would  say,  if  he  had  incurred 
his  father's  displeasure,  ''  or  I  shall  have  the  asthma ;"  and 
so  he  would.  J  The  former  of  these  cases  calls  to  my  mind 
one  of  epilepsy  related  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson  in  his  lec- 
tures, where  the  patient  was  '*  a  young  girl  in  whom  the 
occurrence  of  very  high  spirits  was  always  premonitory  of 
the  paroxysms.  When  this  extreme  vivacity  was  moderated 
by  those  about  her  the  threatened  fit  was  sometimes 
averted.''§ 

It  will  occur  to  every  one  that  fright  is  the  most  com- 
monly assigned  exciting  cause  of  Chorea,  and  although 
the  popular  estimate  of  its  influence  is  probably  greatly 
exaggerated,  yet  Dr.  Hughes,  who  took  the  pains  to  inquire 
carefully  into  a  large  number  of  cases,  saw  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  real  influence  in  a  great  many  instances,  and 
Dr.  Babington  held   the  same   opinion.  ||     Moreover,  as  is 


*  *'  Works,"  4to,  p.  603.     1768. 
t  ** Diseases  of  the  Chest,"  p.  404  aod  413.        t  **Oii  Asthma,"  p.  26. 

§  "  Practice  of  Physic,"  i.  665. 
II  "Cases  of  Chorea,"  by  H.  M.  Hughes,  M.D.;  Guy's  Hwp.  Reps.,  2nd 
ser.,  vol.  iv.  p.  374. 
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well  known^  the  least  emotion  will,  at  any  time  serve  to 
aggravate  the  malady^  and  bring  on  a  severe  paroxysm  of 
convulsive  movements.  It  was  this  aspect  of  chorea,  no 
doubt^  which  principally  led  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  to  regard  it 
as  a  disorder  of  the  '^  centre  of  emotion/'  I  may  observe 
that  the  influence  of  fear  more  particularly^  as  an  excit- 
ing cause  of  neurosal  attacks  in  children^  whether  epi- 
leptic or  choreic^  need  not  surprise  us^  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  and  serious  emotions  to  which  children  are 
liable. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  of  emotion  as  a  cause  of  various 
nervous  affections  without  observing  that  it  may  be  in  part 
a  symptom  as  well  as  a  cause.  One  effect  of  the  neurosal 
disposition  itself  is  in  some  cases  greatly  to  exaggerate  the 
tendency  to  particular  emotions.  A  child^  for  instance, 
with  a  tendency  to  epilepsy  or  chorea  may  be  more  easily 
moved  and  experience  a  much  more  violent  emotion  from  a 
given  cause  of  fright  than  another,  and  a  man  with  a  ten- 
dency to  angina  pectoris  may  be  much  more  irritable  and 
passionate  than  another.  This  indeed  may  be  carried  so 
far  that  the  emotional  phenomena  may  be  developed  sub- 
jectively without  any  outward  occasion,  as  in  the  ''  night 
terrors''  of  children,  and  the  '^  causeless  fear  "  of  epileptics. 

7.  We  have  seen  that  the  condition  of  fasting  or  hunger, 
independently  of  any  considerable  exhaustion  from  prolonged 
abstinence,  has  been  recognised  in  a  few  instances  as  an 
exciting  cause  of  megrim  by  sufferers  from  that  affection 
(see  page  50).  In  one  of  Jurine's  patients  the  most  for- 
midable attacks  of  Angina  pectoris  were  traced  to  this  cause, 
and  the  paroxysms  continued  to  recur  with  great  frequency 
unless  he  immediately  took  some  food.*  Dr.  Radcliffe  says 
of  epilepsy:  "  After  muscular  fatigue,  I  would  lay  most  stress 
on  abstinence  as  an  exciting  cause.  Epileptics,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  bear  abstinence  ill,  and  I  have  often  been 
surprised  at  the  rapid  way  in  which  they  become  faint  if 


*  TroiiBseau's  '*  Clinique  M^cale/'  torn.  ii.  p.  4iM). 
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thej  are  kept  waiting  beyond  the  time  of  their  accustomed 
meal/'* 

8.  Lastly,  there  are  some  healthy  persons  of  highly  ner- 
vous organization  and  great  sensitiveness,  who  find  their  whole 
moral  character  and  disposition  very  sensibly  affected  by 
atmospheric  changts  for  which  no  intelligible  explanation 
can  be  assigned ;  it  need  therefore  excite  no  surprise,  how- 
ever inexplicable,  that  similar  conditions  should  have  a 
disturbing  eflfect  on  a  nervous  system  already  prone  to 
morbid  activity  in  some  of  its  functions  ;  and  such  appears 
in  fact  to  be  the  case.  It  will  be  remembered  that  similar 
influences  have  been  very  frequently  mentioned  as 
exciting  causes  of  megrim,  and  that  in  a  large  portion  of 
Dr.  Symond's  cases  of  headache,  the  patients  aSx««igned 
"  thunder^'  as  a  cause.  "  Of  atmospheric  conditions, 
it  is  probable  that  several  are  capable  of  exciting  an 
attack  of  Nervous  Headache ;  but  there  are  two  conditions 
well  known  in  their  relation  to  the  production  of  this  pain — 
namely,  the  atmosphere  which  precedes   and   accompanies 


*  Van  Swieten  also  reckoDS  Hunger  among  the  exciting  causes  of  epileptic 
fits  {Com.  ap.  BoerhaavCf  §  1075)  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  nnd  the 
same  influence  noted  by  Galen  seventeen  hundred  years  ago.  In  an  admirable 
description  of  a  case  of  gastric  epilepsy,  which  has  many  interesting  features, 
he  states  that,  among  other  causes,  whenever  the  patient,  who  was  a  school- 
master, fasted  too  long,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit.  Galen  accordingly  advised 
that  he  should  anticipate  the  occurrence  by  taking  some  bread  at  a  certain 
hour.  This  was  done  and  warded  ofi"  the  fits,  which  in  course  of  time  were 
cured ;  yet  he  afterwards  remained  subject  to  a  very  transient  convulsion  if 
his  business  obliged  him  to  fast  longer  than  usual. 

Galen's  words  are : — Neavio'coc  tiq  riXiffKiro  rifi  r^c  J9rcXi7>//iac  vdOei 
ypafifiarixbg,  r)  vixa  fidXitrra  ff^oSportpov  ididatrKtv,  rj  i^pSvTLOiv^  rj  lirnrXiov 
i|ffiri|fff V,  ij  lOvfAioOri.  rovTift  t6  trrofia  r^c  tocXtac  vvivorjaa  iraaxnv,  iifaitrBrjrov 
irirdpxov,  l^'  tf  xard  (rvfjnrdOHav  rbv  iyKk^aXov  5Xov  rb  trutfAa  KpaSalveiv 
eirafffiiaS&Q.  tKtXivoa  roiyapovv  eu^ei/ztac  fi6vf)Q  aitrbv  dxpt^ovQ  trpovotXtrOcUf 
rpirriQ    i'&pag  y/   rirdpTtj^  dpTov  IvLfuXtof;  laKivaa^ivov  Trpotr^tpKrBai , 

btg  Sk  Tovr  avrt}  trparrovri  cn;vl/3acv€  fitjStv  trdtrxHVf  dxpifiti 

Ti  yv&tJiv  cZyov  (uv  iorroxa^^MiJv  tfirrpoirBtv  ....  Irittiv  ovtoq  b  dvilp 
o\q  itrepiut  rrXiooi  t&v  itKoaif  vytaivutv  dftkuvrutQ  durkXtoti*.  li  St  irov  OTraviutg 
virb  wipitrrdfTiiMtg  trpayndrmv  doiroq  tivayicdfrB^^  SiartOilvaif  irwk^aiviv 
dXitrKtirOai  fipaxvraToiQ  ahrov  OTraafidiQ. — De  loc.  affect.,  lib.  v.  cap.  vi. 

Does  not  this  recaU  the  very  similar  experience  of  Tissot  in  a  case  of 
megrim? — **Je  connais  un  autre  homme  qui  s'en  est  eu^ri  en  soupant,  et 
en  tenant  toujours  du  pain  dans  sa  poche,  pour  prendre  d^  qu'il  sentait 
qudqne  rongement  d'estomac.** — '*  Traits  des  Nerfs,*'  p.  386. 
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thunder,  and  that  which  precedes  a  fall  of  snow"*  So 
Fothergill  and  Trousseau  mention  '^  atmospheric  changes^' 
among  the  determining  causes  of  the  paroxysms  in  Angina 
pectoris  ;t  and  one  of  Jurine's  patients  stated  that 
''  thunder/'  which  he  used  to  hear  with  a  certain  pleasure, 
now  occasioned  him  great  distress^ 

Laennec  also  states  '^changes  of  the  atmospheric  electricity 
and  the  le^s  appreciable  conditions  of  the  atmosphere^^  to  be 
exciting  causes  of  Asthma  ;§  and  Salter  says :  '*  I  have  notes  of 
as  many,  I  should  think,  as  six  cases  in  which  the  connexion 
between  thunder  and  asthma  was  well  marked/' ||  Elsewhere 
he  mentions  ''some  inappreciable  quality  of  the  air  as  one  of 
the  commonest  exciting  causes  of  asthma.  In  some  cases 
change  of  air  is  the  great  thing.  This  is  often  felt  at  first 
going  to  a  place,  and  only  at  first.  In  another  set  of  cases 
changes  of  weather  without  change  of  place  seem  sufficient 
to  excite  asthma ;  even  change  of  wind.  In  some  of  my 
cases  the  special  winds  are  mentioned ;  in  one  it  will  be  E., 
in  another  S.E.,  in  another  any  high  wind,  in  another  any 
cold  wind.''1|  In  one  of  his  autograph  cases  the  patient 
observes :  ''  Another  primary  cause  of  asthma  with  me  is 
change  of  air.  That  this  produces  my  asthma  I  know  from 
the  fact,  that  attacks  have  often  occurred  for  the  first  few 
days  or  weeks  after  arriving  at  a  place,  where,  during  a 
former  residence,  and  subsequently  when  the  efiect  of  the 
change  has  passed  oif,  I  was  as  free  from  all  trace  of  the 
complaint  as  I  have  ever  been.''** 

Tliis  recalls  Dr.  Airy's  experience,  who  suffered  several 
attacks  of  his  blind  megrim  on  first  going  into  the  coimtry 
(see  page  56) ;  and  I  am  acquainted  with  a  lady  in  whom 
the  same  thing  occurs.  It  may  well  be  that  there  are  subtle 
agencies  at  work  in  such  instances,  of  which  a  morbidly 
sensitive  nervous  system,  of  the  kind  now  referred  to,  is  the 
only  test  we  at  present  possess,  and  this  would  seem  to  be 

♦  Med,  Times,  1868,  vol.  I  p.  396  ;  •*nul8toman  Lectures." 
t  **Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.,"  vol.  v. ;— ''ain.  M^.,"  torn.  ii.  p.  445. 
t  **  Memoire  aur  TAngine  de  Poitaine,"  p.  242.     Paris,  1815. 
§  "  On  Diseases  of  the  Chest/*  by  Forbes,  p.  413. 
II  *'  On  Asthma,*'  p.  96  (ed.  18C8).      •!  Id.  p.  138.  **  Id.  p.  380. 
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confirmed  by  those  singular  instances  of  "  cat  syncope '' 
described  by  some  authors,*  and  of  "  cat  asthma "  and 
other  analogous  cases  by  Dr.  Salter,  which,  if  they  were 
not  well  authenticated,  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  believe. 

I  now  venture  to  think  that  any  one  who  has  had  the 
patience  to  follow  me  through  the  preceding   part   of  this 
chapter,   and   who   will  be   at  the  further  pains  to  com- 
pare   the   common  characters  of  the  neurosal  family,  which 
I    have   there  endeavoured   to  establish,  with  the  general 
features  of  megrim  set   forth   in  the  second  chapter,   can 
hardly   fail  to  see  how  strictly  megrim  itself  conforms  to 
the  family  type.     We  have,  in  the  broad,  the  same  func- 
tional character;  similar  determinate  relations  with  respect 
to  ages  and  sexes  ;  the  same  frequency  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sion and  hereditary  metamorphosis ;  the  strictly  paroxysmal 
and  culminating  character  of  the  seizures  in  most  instances; 
their  intermission,  with  intervals  of  health,  and  often  an 
approximately  periodical  or  regular  return ;  and,  lastly,  pre- 
cisely the  same  variety  of  influences  operating  as  exciting  or 
occasional  causes  of  the  seizures.     I  may  further  remind  the 
reader  that,  in  discussing  the  special  phenomena  of  the  pa- 
roxysm in  the  preceding  chapter,  I  took  occasion  to  point 
out,  as  opportunity  oflFered,  that  even  here  the  analogy  with 
other  neuroses  is  often  apparent,  several  of  the   phenomena 
occurring  in  other  forms  of  nervous  seizure  as  well  as  in 
megrim ;  such  are  the  sense  of  fear,  the  drowsiness,  and  the 
diuresis.  Another  class  of  facts  remain  which  exhibit  this  affi- 
nity in  a  yet  stronger  light,  and  these  we  must  now  consider. 

Neurosal  Equivalency  and  Transformations, 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  metamorphosis  of  a 
neurosis  in  the  course  of  hereditary  transmission  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  but  a  similar  transformation  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  same  individual,  one  form  of  seizure  being 
replaced  temporarily  or  permanently  by  another.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  exceptional,  but  still  it  occurs  sufficiently  often  to 


*  See  Kaau  Boerhaave,  **  Impet  faciens/'  §  409. 
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exclude  the  notion  of  a  mere  accidental  succession^  while 
the  operation  of  the  same  principle  may  be  traced  through 
the  whole  range  of  nervous  disorders  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest — from  a  simple  respiratory  neurosis  like  sneezing  or 
hiccup  to  the  more  formidable  types  of  epilepsy  and  mania. 

In  a  well-known  treatise  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cheyne, 
I  find  the  following  passage,  which  shows  how  conscious  he 
was^  as  a  student  of  nervous  disorders,  of  that  close  affinity 
between  them  to  which  we  refer.  ''  All  nervous  distemper 
whatsoever/'  he  writes,  ''  from  yawning  and  stretching  up 
to  a  mortal  fit  of  an  apoplexy,  seems  to  me  to  be  but  one 
continued  disorder,  or  the  several  steps  or  degrees  of  it.''* 
Much  more  recently.  Dr.  Prichard  described  and  illustrated 
the  convertibility  and  alternation  of  such  afiections  at  some 
length  as  a  result  of  his  own  observations.  "  It  would  appear," 
he  says,  "  that  many  of  the  disorders  of  the  nervous  system 
are  more  nearly  connected  with  respect  to  their  causes  and 
the  morbid  conditions  in  which  they  consist,  than  most  of 
the  disorders  that  are  classed  together  in  other  departments 
of  nosology.  This  remark  will  be  illustrated  by  observing 
the  mutual  relations  of  some  of  these  disorders,  their  suc- 
cessions, and  their  conversions  into  each  other. "f  I"  fact 
he  regarded  apoplectiform  neuroses,  or  inorganic  apoplexies 
as  they  were  called,  epilepsy,  mania,  vertigo,  chorea,  tran- 
sient amaurosis,  somnambulism,  and  the  like,  as  closely  allied 
and  interchangeable  morbid  conditions.  Dr.  Parry,  again, 
to  whose  writings  we  have  had  occasion  so  frequently  to 
refer,  observes  that  such  transformations  are  common 
enough,  and  a  variety  of  instances  which  at  different  times 
came  under  his  notice  will  be  found  in  his  works.  J  He 
finds  the  explanation  of  this  connexion  in  his  theory  of 
these  diseases,  regarding  them  all  alike  as  the  result  of  a 
''  determination  of  blood"  in  different  degrees  and  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  brain. 

The  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  took  a  similar  view  of  the 


•  •*  The  Enelish  Malady,"  chap.  iii.  p.  14  (1733). 
t  **Di8eaae8  of  the  Nervous  System,"  Ft  i.  pp.  58  and  66  (1822). 
t  "  Elements  of  Path,  and  Therap.,*'  vol.  i.  p.  307 ;  also  **  Unpublished 
Writings,"  pauim. 
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near  affinity  and  convertibility  of  such  paroxysmal  nervous 
affections^  and  in  the  Croonian  Lectures  for  1851  he  makes 
use  of  the  observed  facts  to  support  his  favourite  mechanical 
theory  of  venous  compression.  "  Every  fact/'  he  observes, 
"leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  apoplectic, 
paralytic,  epileptic,  and  maniacal  affections  are  all  allied 
intimately  together.^'  ....  "The  same  remarks  relate  to 
puerperal  cases  :  convulsions,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  mania,  are 
so  linked  together  that  they  may  not  only  occur  singly,  but 
in  various  successions  before,  during,  or  after  parturition. 
The  difference  is,  in  reality,  but  the  difference  of  vein 
compressed.''* 

Take,  again,  the  following  extract  from  the  writings  of 
another  living  authority.  Dr.  Brown- Sequard  says — "  Other 
affections  very  often  have  the  same  characteristic  features 
as  epilepsy  as  regards  their  production.  If  I  had  time  I 
could  relate  a  very  large  number  of  facts  to  prove  that, 
much  more  frequently  than  might  be  imagined  by  most  of 
my  hearers,  the  various  forms  of  insanity,  of  vertigo,  of 
hallucinations,  and  of  illusions,  and  also  ecstasies,  catalepsy, 
hysteria,  chorea,  hydrophobia,  tetanus,  local  cramps,  and 
even  the  general  paralysis  connected  with  insanity,  may  be 
due  to  irritation  starting  from  a  centripetal  nerve,  and 
frequently  slightly  felt,  or  even  unfelt."t  Here,  again,  we 
have  the  same  fundamental  affinity  exhibited  in  connexion 
with  a  doctrine  of  peripheral  irritation  and  vaso-motor  re- 
flection, which  we  shall  hereafter  discuss. 

My  object  in  giving  the  foregoing  extracts  has  been  to 
show  that,  notwithstanding  much  diversity  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  facts,  the  existence  of  an  intimate  relationship 
between  the  various  forms  of  nervous  disorder,  and  their 
occasional  convertibility,  have  been  very  generally  recognised 
by  successive  generations  of  pathologists  who  have  made 
those  disorders   their  study.      I  shall  hereafter  give  my 


*  "Croonian  Lectures  for  1851."    Lect.  ii.  p.  46,  §§  184,  ISA. 
t  "  Lectares  on  the  Physiol,  and  Pathol,  of  the  Central  Nervous  Syst.,*' 
delivered  in  the  Coll.   of  Surgs.  Engl.,  May  1868.     Philadelphia,   I860  ; 
p.  186. 
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reasons  for  believing  that  the  explanation  of  this  connexion 
is  to  be  found  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  central 
nervous  system^  and  in  the  dijQTerent  endowments  and  func- 
tional connexion  of  its  parts^  rather  than  in  any  accidental 
circumstances  of  peripheral  irritation  or  varying  blood- 
supply.  Whatever  share  the  latter  may  have  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  phenomena^  they  can  only  be  regarded  as 
secondary  and  subordinate  causes. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  some  particular  illustrations  of 
neurosal  metamorphosis.  ''  There  is  much  and  powerful 
evidence/'  writes  Dr.  Sieveking,  ''  to  show  that  Epilepsy 
belongs  to  a  group  of  ajQTections  which  are  closely  allied  to 
one  another^  and  hence  exhibit  many  transitional  forms 
which  have  given  rise  to  confusion  in  the  minds  of  medical 
men.  The  eclampsia  of  early  childhood^  laryngismus  or 
spasm  of  the  glottis^  may  be  especially  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  category  as  epilepsy  ;"*  and  he  proceeds 
to  give  instances  of  the  succe9sion  of  infantile  convulsions^ 
spasmodic  croup^  and  epilepsy  in  the  same  individuals.  It 
may  be  said^  perhaps^  that  such  cases  are  merely  instances 
of  the  same  disease  in  different  degrees  of  development^  and 
not  of  conversion.  They  are,  no  doubt,  a  manifestation  of 
the  same  neurosal  tendency  under  forms  corresponding  to 
the  particular  periods  of  bodily  evolution,  but  they  are  not 
the  same  disease,  and  probably  differ  as  much  as  other 
neuroses — epilepsy  and  asthma,  for  instance,  which  no  one 
confounds. 

A  somewhat  similar  distinction  should,  I  think,  be  drawn 
between  the  so-called  minor  and  major  epilepsy  :  it  is  a 
mistake  to  confound  these  under  one  name,  unless  we  make 
that  name  far  more  comprehensive ;  for  though  intimately 
connected  and  exhibiting  transitional  forms,  they  yet  differ 
quite  as  much  as  some  other  neurosal  affections  having  distinct 
designations :  they  are,  like  them,  I  believe,  different  locali- 
zations of  the  same  pathological  tendency  of  the  nervous 
system.      In  support  of  this    I   would   recall   the  fact,  first 


•  **0n  Epilepsy,"  p.  213.     London,  1861. 
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pointed  out  by  Esquirol^  and  generally  admitted  since^  that 
transient  epileptic  vertigo  is  more  damaging  to  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  than  the  far  more  violent  and  formidable 
fits  of  major  epilepsy  ;*  and  that  the  observed  connexion 
between  the  two  is  not  of  that  kind  or  constancy  which  we 
should  expect  it  to  be  on  the  supposition  that  the  one  is 
only  an  incomplete  form  of  the  other.  Hence  it  is  at  least 
a  question  whether  it  might  not  be  more  correct  to  consider 
the  two  disorders  as  distinct^  and  to  regard  the  fact  of  their 
association  or  succession  in  the  same  individual  as  au 
instance  of  that  metamorphosis  of  neuroses  of  which  we  ara 
speakings  and  which  holds  good  in  difierent  degrees  for  all 
the  members  of  the  neurosal  family^  reaching  its  maximum 
in  those  which  have  an  hysterical  basis.  M.  Trousseau  in 
one  of  his  lectures^  referring  to  a  case  of  so-called  partial 
epilepsy,  where  the  patient,  having  been  at  first  regularly 
epileptic,  afterwards  suffered  only  fix)m  epileptic  vertigo, 
and  occasionally  from  convulsions  limited  to  the  face  with* 
out  vertigo,  observes — "  B6fore  going  further,  let  me  direct 
your  attention  to  this  transformation  of  epilepsy — an  occur- 
rence long  since  pointed  out  by  medical  men  who  have 
given  their  attention  to  the  subject,  by  Calmeil  among 
others.  I  would  have  you  observe,  however,  that  these 
pathologists  have  especially  indicated  the  transformation  of 
the  petit  mat  into  the  grand  mat,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the 
young  man  before  us  the  reverse  of  this  has  occurred, 
the  severer  convulsive   affection  having  preceded  the  verti* 

ginous  form.^'t 

But  to  proceed  to  another  illustration.  Epilepsy  and 
Asthma  are  occasionally  observed  to  be  interchangeable 
affections.  Dr.  Salter  has  recorded  the  following  remarkable 
instance.  '^  The  patient  was  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
subject  to  epilepsy.     His  fits  had  certain  well  known  pre- 


t  **  Clinique  M^cale,**  torn.  il.  p.  38, 
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monitory  symptoms  and  occurred  with  tolerable  regularity, 
I  think  about  once  a  fortnight.  On  one  occasion  his 
medical  attendant  was  sent  for  in  haste  and  found  him 
suffering  from  violent  asthma;  the  account  given  by  his 
friends  was,  that  at  the  usual  time  at  which  he  had  expected 
the  fit  he  had  experienced  the  accustomed  premonitory 
symptoms,  but  instead  of  these  being  followed  as  usual  by 
the  convulsions,  this  violent  dyspncea  had  come  on.  Within 
a  few  hours  the  dyspnoea  went  off,  and  left  him  as  well  as 
usual.  At  the  expiration  of  the  accustomed  interval  after 
this  attack,  the  ordinary  premonitory  symptoms  and  the 
usual  epileptic  fit  occurred.  On  several  occasions  this  was 
repeated,  the  epileptic  seizure  being  as  it  were  supplanted 
by  the  asthmatic.^'*  After  citing  this  instance  Dr.  Sieve- 
king  observes — "  While  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the 
press  a  closely  analogous  case  occurring  in  an  elderly  lady 
has  been  under  my  care.^'t 

Of  Chorea,  another  affection  belonging  to  the  motor 
group.  Dr.  Radcliffe  says — "  How  far  the  occurrence  of 
chorea  implies  a  tendency  to  other  disorders  of  the  nervous 
system,  especially  to  Epilepsy,  is  a  question  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  fully  entertained,  and  I  cannot  supply  an 
answer  from  actual  statistics.  But  this  I  may  say — that  I 
have  frequently  met  with  epileptic  patients  who  were  choreic 
at  one  period  of  their  life,  and  that  the  impression  left  on 
my  mind  from  what  I  have  seen  is,  that  the  chances  of 
chorea  being  followed  sooner  or  later  by  some  other  disease 
of  the  nervous  system  are  too  much  made  light  of.'^J 
Sometimes  chorea  is  replaced  by  a  form  of  Insanity :  after 
remarking  on  the  general  immunity  of  children  from  the 
latter  neurosis.  Dr.  Maudsley  adds — '^  But  we  do  meet  some- 


•  **  On  Asthma,"  p.  44.  f  **  On  Epilepsy,"  p.  218. 

J  Reynolds's  "Syst.  of  Med.,"  vol.  ii.  p.  126  (Ist  ed.),  Art.  **  Chorea.*' 
by  C.  B.  Radcliffe,  M.D. 

Dr.  Handheld  Jones  has  recorded  a  case  of  incom])]ete  epilejYsy  in  a  child 
which  gave  place  to  chorea: — **The  convulsive  attacks  were  evidently  of 
epileptic  character,  and  yet  differed  much  from  true  epilepsy,  especially  in 
tne  retention  of  consciousness.  The  transmutation  of  the  malady  into 
chorea  is  a  point  of  much  interest,  marking  the  affinity  which  exists  between 
the  several  neuroses." — "  On  Functional  Nervous  Disorders,"  p.  292. 
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times  in  older  children  with  a  general  acute  mania^  occurring 
usually  in  connexion  with  chorea  or  epilepsy,  and  presenting 
the  symptoms,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  of  a  mental  chorea 
or  an  epilepsy  of  the  mind ;  but   without  the  spasmodic  or 

convulsive  movements  of  those  diseases Besides  the 

imbecility  and  occasional  violent  delirium  attending  chorea, 
there  are  other  cases  in  which,  without  choreic  disorder  of 
movements,  there  is  a  choreic  mania ;  it  is  an  active  delirium 
of  ideas  which  is  the  counterpart  of  the  usual  delirium  of 
movements,  and  its  automatic  character  and  its  marked 
incoherence  are  striking  enough  to  an  ordinary  observer/^* 
Hooping-cough  is  another  malady  which  not  unfrequently 
exhibits  a  like  tendency  to  metamorphosis  in  the  character 
of  its  paroxysms.  Thus,  many  years  ago,  I  attended  a 
family  of  children  affected  with  this  disorder,  and  in  two 
members  of  the  family,  after  suffering  a  short  time  in  the 
usual  way,  the  characteristic  seizures  were  replaced  by 
violent  paroxysms  of  sneezing,  which  continued  to  recur 
until  the  end  of  the  complaint ;  and  1  have  recently  ob- 
served precisely  the  same  substitution  in  another  case.  Dr. 
Gairdner  has  also  recorded  a  singular  instance  in  which  this 
convulsive  cough  appears  to  have  been  replaced  in  an  adult 
by  attacks  of  prolonged  spasm  of  the  glottis  not  unlike 
spasmodic  croup.  "  The  patient  was  a  gentleman,  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  of  good  general  health.  While  hooping- 
cough  was  prevalent  in  his  family,  he  was  himself  attacked 
by  the  malady  in  its  usual  form.  After  it  had  lasted  some 
weeks  the  fits  of  cough  were  replaced  by  the  following  re- 
markable seizures :  He  was  attacked  with  diflBculty  of 
breathing,  attended  by  a  sense  of  constriction  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  trachea,  so  sudden  and  violent  as  to  cause 
tlie  greatest  alarm.  The  duration  was  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  when  the  suffocation  passed  off,  a  distressing  sen- 
sation still  remained  at  the  chest.  After  the  first,  these 
seizures  recurred  generally,  but  not  always,  at  night;  at 
first  they  were  every   two  days,  but  then  became  less  fre- 


*  **  Gulstonian  Lectures"  for  1870,  by  Henry  M»ud«ley,  M.D.,  pp.  68-9. 
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quent^  and  after  about  two  months  the  interval  was  a  week 
or  ten  days^  then  longer^  but  it  was  not  until  the  fourth 
month  from  their  commencement  that  they  ceased  alto- 
gether/''^ This  case  calls  to  mind  those  instances  of 
"  Laryngeal  Epilepsy  *'  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
adults^  and  closely  resemble  the  spasmodic  croup  of  infants. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  some  instances  of  this  by- 
and-by.  I  wiR  only  add  that  the  transition  from  a  paroxysm 
of  hooping-cough  to  one  of  epilepsy  or  asthma  is  sufficiently 
easy,  and  pertussis  has  not  unfrequently  been  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  latter  affections.  Dr.  Reynolds  mentions  an 
instance  of  ^'  the  passage  of  an  attack  of  pertussis  into  a 
complete  convulsion  with  loss  of  consciousness/'t  and  Dr. 
Salter  refers  to  the  same  complaint  as  a  frequent  point  of 
departure  for  asthma. 

Turning  now  to  some  forms  of  painful  neurosis — Neu- 
ralgias^ in  fact — ^we  find  much  the  same  interchangeable 
character  maintained  as  in  the  spasmodic  forms.  "  Those 
who  have  watched  the  varying  phenomena  of  neuroses  with 
care/'  says  Dr.  Sieveking^  ^'  will  often  have  observed  cases 
of  metastasis^  which  are  no  less  surprising  than  instructive. 
I  speak  not  merely  of  the  pains  occurring  in  hysterical 
females^  that  pass  rapidly  from  one  part  to  another,  but  of 
definite  affections  of  one  class  or  set  of  nerves  subsiding  on 
the  approach  of  a  similar  or  different  affection  in  the  range 
of  another  set  of  nerves.  A  short  time  ago  I  attended  a 
lady,  previously  subject  to  intense  pharyngeal  neuralgia,  for 
an  intercostal  neuralgia  simulating  pleurisy.  The  former 
malady  had  entirely  disappeared  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
latter.  In  the  course  of  my  career  I  have  seen  many  cases 
which  appeared  to  me  to  support  the  same  view,  and  the 
above  case  may  bear  an  interpretation  of  the  same  kind.^'f 

Sir  B.  Brodie,  in  his  treatise  on  local  nervous  affec- 
tions, records  a  striking  instance  : — **  A  gentleman  laboured 
under  a  most  severe  pain  referred  to  the  left   side  of  the 


•  •*  Ed.  Med  and  Surg.  Jour./'  vol.  xliii.  p.  257.      t  **  On  Epilepsy,"  p.  62. 

:  **0n  Epilepsy,"  p.  218  (2nd  ed),  1861. 
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face^  to  which  those  whom  he  consulted  gave  the  name  of 
Tic  Douloureux.  While  under  the  influence  of  the  pain  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  pain  in  the  calf  of  the  left  leg, 
having  precisely  the  same  character  with  that  he  experienced 
before  in  the  face.  When  the  pain  in  the  leg  attacked 
him  that  in  the  face  did  not  subside  altogether,  but  it 
abated  so  much  that  he  suflTered  little  or  no  inconvenience 
from  it.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  as  the  pain  left  the  leg, 
it  returned  with  its  usual  severity  in  the  face.'^* 

M.  P.  Neucourt  in  his  treatise  on  neuralgia  records  nu- 
merous instances  of  a  similar  kind,  to  which  he  appends 
these  general  remarks  : — "  One  cannot  but  be  struck,  in 
cases  of  Facial  Neuralgia,  by  observing  that  the  affection  is 
often  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed  by  violent  pains 
in  the  stomach  (gastralgia)  or  in  the  side  (pleurodynia), 
neck,  loins,  8cc.,  and  this  succession  of  painftd  phenomena 
in  different  parts  occurs  too  frequently  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  coincidence.^^f  And  again,  when  summing  up  the 
results  of  his  observations  on  neuralgia  of  the  scalp — '^  As  to 
its  relation  with  pain  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  I  have 
found  it  alternate  three  times  with  gastralgia,  once  with  true 
facial  neuralgia,  once  with  intercostal,  lumbar,  and  uterine 
neuralgia,  and  once  with  palpitations.^^^  Numerous  illus- 
trations of  these  alternations  will  be  found  in  the  work.§ 

In  other  cases  these  same  neuralgic  affections  are  found 
to  alternate  with  convulsive  ones.  Dr.  Copland  long  since 
pointed  out  that — "  Epilepsy  and  convulsive  or  spasmodic 
affections  are  often  the  external  manifestations  of  the  same 
lesion  which  occasions  Neuralgia — the  one  alternating  with, 
or  to  a  certain  extent  accompanying  the  other.  Indeed  the 
same  local  lesion  which  produces  intense  pain  may,  in  a 
different  grade,  or  as  it  extends  to  the  nerves  of  motion, 
occasion  spasm  or  convulsion.^'  And  again  he  says — ^^  A 
considerable  practical  knowledge  of  neuralgic  affections  has 


*  **  Lectures  on  Local  Nervous  Affections/*  p.  8. 

t  "  Arch.  G6n.  de  M^d.,"  s^r.  6,  torn.  ii.  p.  413. 

X  "  Arch.  G^n.  de  MM.,"  sfcr.  6,  voL  iii.  p.  202.         §  Idem,  p.  210. 
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convinced  me  that  some  severe  visceral  disease^  or  an  apo- 
plectic^ epileptic^  or  paralytic  seizure  not  unfrequently 
supervenes  on  the  suppression  of  a  neuralgic  affection/^'^ 
Dr.  Tweedie  has  made  a  similar  observation — "  We  have 
known  an  inveterate  Asthma  which  had  existed  for  years 
superseded  by  Tic  douloureux.^'t 

A  similar  transformation  or  replacement  has  been  some- 
times observed  in  connexion  with  Angina  pectoris.  Dr. 
Anstie  has  recorded  a  case  of  that  malady  in  a  gentleman 
who  had  previously  been  a  sufferer  for  twenty  years  from 
attacks  of  spasmodic  asthma  and  facial  neuralgia.}  Lately 
Professor  Trousseau  has  shown  that  the  same  most  painful 
and  distressing  neurosis  may  replace  epilepsy.  "  There  is/' 
he  says,  "  one  predisposing  cause  of  angina  pectoris,  very 
indisputable  in  my  opinion,  which,  however,  I  have  not 
seen  noticed  by  any  one,  but  which  I  have  already  pointed 
out  to  you :  this  cause  is  epilepsy.  In  certain  cases,  and 
perhaps  in  a  considerable  number,  to  judge  by  my  own 
experience,  angina  pectoris  is  one  expression  of  this  for- 
midable and  cruel  malady — it  is  a  modification  of  its  vertigi- 
nous form;  it  is,  in  two  words,  an  epileptiform  neuralgia. 
It  has  the  same  abrupt  invasion,  rapid  progress,  and  sudden 
cessation,  and,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  it  is  not  very 
uncommon  for  patients  who  have  formerly  suffered  from 
paroxysms  of  angina  pectoris  to  be  afterwards  attacked 
with  true  epileptic  fits,  just  as,  in  other  instances,  angina 
pectoris  may  have  been  preceded  at  a  former  period  by 
well-marked  epileptiform  seizures.  Such  a  case  has  again 
recently  occurred  in  my  practice : — A  man,  forty-five 
years  of  age,  who  was  subject  to  epileptic  attacks,  bad  ex- 
perienced during  the  last  six  months  certain  phenomena  of 
which  he  gave  me  the  following  account.  After  exercise  of 
ja  somewhat  violent  kind,  running  quickly,  he  suddenly 
experienced  a  painful  sense  of  oppression ;  during  the   last 


*  "Dictionary  of  Medicine,"  Art.  '*  Neural-^ia,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  887  and  881). 

t  **  iSvstoni  of  Practical  Medicine,"  p.  5. 
t  *'  Keport  of  Proceeil.  of  Clin.  Soc.  <»f  I/^^tnd.,"  Brit.  Mai.  Journ.y  Feb.  26, 
1 8/0. 
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month  these  symptoms  had  recurred  spontaneously  three 
times  a  day^  even  when  he  was  at  rest^  and  had  assumed  a 
very  intense  character.  They  consisted  at  that  time  in 
violent  pains^  occupying  at  first  the  front  of  the  chest  on  the 
right  side^  like  a  sort  of  breastplate ;  then^  after  the  lapse 
of  a  minute^  they  radiated  into  the  corresponding  arm^ 
which  became  numb,  very  painful,  and  of  higher  tempera- 
ture than  the  left  one.  This  attack  lasted  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  then  ceased  entirely.  At  the  outset  there 
was  an  abundant  secretion  of  intestinal  gas.  In  other 
respects  this  person^s  health  was  perfect :  his  appetite  good, 
all  the  digestive  processes  regular,  «...  and  I  could  detect 
no  symptom  and  no  sign  of  organic  lesion,  either  of  the 
lungs  or  circulatory  apparatus.'^* 

Spasmodic  Colick,  or  Gastralgia,  is  another  variety  of 
neuralgic  affection  in  connexion  with  which  a  similar  meta- 
morphosis not  unfrequently  occurs.  Dr.  Salter  records  a 
case  of  true  asthma  where  the  patient  had  suffered  from 
childhood,  and  the  malady  was  a  family  complaint.  The 
paroxysms  exhibited  some  interesting  features,  such  as  being 
excited  occasionally  by  laughter,  and  attended  by  a  profuse 
secretion  of  urine  like  pump- water.  For  twelve  years  the 
attacks  had  been  regularly  periodic,  when,  on  the  patient's 
coming  to  London,  they  ceased ;  but  the  point  of  especial 
interest  is,  that  from  the  time  the  asthma  disappeared  he 
became  liable  to  occasional  violent  fits  of  spasmodic  colick.f 

The  strict  conformity  of  this  sort  of  colick  or  gastralgia 
to  the  neurosal  type,  although  often  regarded  merely  as  a 
form  of  dyspepsia,  is  well  established,  and  was  long  since 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Graves.  "In  some  cases/'  he  says,  "  its 
neuralgic  nature  is  sufficiently  evident,  for  the  attack  of 
pain  is  often  suddenly  produced  by  something  affecting  the 
nervous  system — as  anxiety,  alarm,  anger,  &c. ;  and  its  com- 
mencement in  such  cases  appears  at  times  totally  uncon- 
nected with  any  previous  derangement  in  the  act  of  digestion. 


*  "Cliniciue  Medicale."  toni.  ii.  p.  444  (2"^«  ed.),  18C5. 
t  ''00  Asthma,"  p.  2!>9,  and  "Appendix,"  p.  367. 
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In  the  case  of  a  medical  man  of  eminence  who  lately  con- 
sulted me^  the  pain  is  for  the  most  part  induced  by  the 
causes  just  enumerated ;  is  sudden  in  its  appearance^  and 
when  it  subsides  leaves  no  trace  behind.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  the  pain  he  suffers  is  excruciating.  The 
duration  is  generally  from  four  to  five  hours.  Though  the 
chief  exciting  cause  is  any  violent  impression  on  the  nervous 
system^  yet  certain  articles  of  diet  which  disagree  with  the 
stomach  also  produce  pain.''  Fatigue  is  mentioned  as 
another  cause.  ^^  Most  usually  the  attacks  commence 
several  hours  after  he  has  been  asleep^  and  awake  him  at 
one,  two,  or  three  o'clock.  This  latter  circimistance  con- 
firms the  conclusion  that  the  disease  is  neuralgic."^ 

Valleix  relates  the  following  case  in  support  of  the  same 
view : — "  A  young  man,  subject  to  attacks  of  facial  neuralgia, 
was  seized,  towards  the  close  of  January,  1841,  with  darting 
pains  in  the  right  temple,  which  soon  spread  towards  the 
opposite  side.  One  evening,  while  his  face  was  red,  cold 
compresses  were  applied  to  the  forehead :  in  the  course  of 
five  minutes  the  pain  in  the  head  had  abated,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  three  or  four  minutes  more,  entirely  disap- 
peared. At  the  same  time  a  sense  of  oppression  was  felt  in 
the  epigastrium ;  then,  suddenly,  agonizing  pains  set  in  in 
the  same  region,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  suffocation, 
painful  efforts  to  vomit,  and  the  escape  of  gas  from  time  to 
time  from  the  mouth.  These  critical  symptoms  lasted  an 
hour  or  two.  It  is  important  to  add  that  some  months 
before  he  had  experienced  an  identically  similar  attack."t 

Lastly,  some  forms  of  Mental  Derangement  not  unfre- 
quently  arise  from  a  similar  neurosal  transformation.  I 
have  already  referred  to  this  occurrence  in  connexion  with 
chorea,  but  it  is  much  more  common  in  the  history  of 
epilepsy.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  an  epileptic  fit  is 
frequently  followed  by  an  attack  of  violent,  though  transient, 
mania,  and  few  now  imagine  that  this  is  an  effect  of 
any  cerebral   congestion  which  the  fit  may  occasion ;  but 


*  *'  Dublin  Jonrn.  of  Med.  and  Chem.  Science,'*  vol.  i.  p.  298. 
+  "  TraiU  dc8  Nevralgics,"  p.  703.     Talis,  1841. 
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quite  apart  from  this^  very  similar  insane  paroxysms  may 
alternate  with^  replace^  or  be  replaced  by  epileptic  seizures. 
"  In  some  cases/^  says  Professor  Trousseau^  ^^  these  cerebral 
phenomena  seem  to  be  the  only  manifestation  of  epilepsy. 
This  chapter  in  the  history  of  epilepsy  has  within  the  last  few 
years  been  the  subject  of  special  study^  and  has  given  rise 
to  numerous  memoirs^  among  which  I  shall  mention  that 
of  M.  Jules  Falret.'^*  Some  recent  observations  by  Dr. 
Maudsley  have  an  exactly  similar  bearing.  ^^  Sometimes/' 
he  says^  "  an  outbreak  of  mania  precedes  or  takes  the  place 
of  an  epileptic  attack ;  and  it  may  happen  that  a  painiul 
form  of  moral  derangement  with  periodical  exacerbations — 
a  masked  epilepsy — precedes  for  months  the  appearance  of 
genuine  epileptic  convulsions.^'f  And  again — '^  In  children, 
as  in  adults^  a  brief  attack  of  violent  mania^  a  genuine  mania 
transiioria,  may  precede,  or  follow,  or  take  the  place  of  an 
epileptic  fit ;  in  the  latter  case  being  a  masked  epilepsy. 
Children  of  three  or  four  years  of  age  are  sometimes  seized 
with  attacks  of  violent  shrieking,  desperate  stubbornness,  or 
furious  rage,  when  they  bite,  tear,  kick,  and  do  all  the  de- 
struction they  can;  these  seizures,  which  are  a  sort  of 
vicarious  epilepsy,  come  on  periodically,  and  may  either 
pass  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  into  regular  epilepsy,  or 
may  alternate  with  it.^'J 

Sir  B.  Brodie,  in  the  lectures  to  which  I  have  before  re- 
ferred, records  some  remarkable  instances  of  the  alternation 
of  other  nervous  disorders  with  insanity.  ^^  A  lady,''  he 
writes,  "  became  affected  with  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the 
stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  producing  what  is  commonly 
called  a  Spasmodic  Wry-neck.  This  symptom  continued 
unabated  for  a  year,  and  then  suddenly  left  her,  but  as  the 
spasm  in  the  muscle  ceased,  she  fell  into  a  state  of  mental 
depression  amounting  to  insanity ;  and  in  this  she  continued 


♦  **  Clin.  M6d.,"  torn.  ii.  p.  67-  "Dana  ces  circon8tanoe8,"Bay8  M.  Falret, 
'*  le  d^lire  ^pileptique  se  substitue  en  quelque  sorte  anx  convulBions  ^pi- 
leptiques,  et  n'est,  poor  ainsi  dire,  qu'une  autre  manifestation  de  la  mdme 
maladie,  sous  une  forme  ditf^rente.' — ^rcA.  (Mn.  de  M6d.,  6"*«  S^r.  tom.  xvi. 
1860.  p.  679,  etc. 

t  Reynolds's  '*  Syst  of  Med./'  Art.  **  Insanity,**  vol.  u.  p.  16. 
:::  "  Gulstonian  I^ectures  f«>r  1870,"  p.  69. 
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during  the  whole  of  the  second  year.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  she  recovered  of  the  disordered  condition  of  her 
mind^  and  the  spasm  of  the  muscle  returned^  continuing 
firom  that  period  up  to  the  time  of  my  being  consulted  three 
or  four  years  afterwards/'  ''I  was  consulted/'  he  adds^ 
''by  another  lady^  in  whom  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the 
spine  alternated  with  insanity/'* 

I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  in  the  words  of  a  distin- 
guished French  alienist^  M.  Morel  (de  St.  Yon) : — "  J'ajou- 
terai  m£me^  pour  mieux  faire  comprendre  ma  pens^^  que 
toutes  Ics  folies  k  base  hysterique,  ^pileptique,  et  hypo- 
chondriaque^   ne  sont^  dans    mon    idee^  que   des  nevroses 

transform&s."t 

Metamorphic  and  Vicariotis  Relations  of  Megrim. 

m 

Turning  once  again  to  the  history  of  Megrim  itself,  we 
shall  find  it  exhibiting  precisely  the  same  kind  of  trans- 
formations as  those  we  have  now  traced  in  connexion  with 
other  neuroses,  affording  an  additional  illustration  of  its 
general  conformity  to  the  laws  of  neurosal  phenomena,  and 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  its  intimate  relations  with 
several  members  of  the  group  in  the  circumstance  of  mutual 
replacement. 

Tissot  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  proneness  of 
megrim  to  occasional  metamorphosis.  "  Many  observers/' 
he  says,  "have  established  it  as  a  fact  that  the  derange- 
ments of  migraine  arc  almost  as  dangerous  as  those  of  gout, 
and  are  almost  always  followed  by  accidents  of  a  more  or 
less  troublesome  kiud.'^J  Of  these  he  proceeds  to  give 
several  illustrations ;  and  in  attempting  to  account  for  tlic 
phenomena,  he  rejects  the  doctrine  of  a  humoral  metastasis 
which  had  formerly  prevailed,  and  in  place  of  the  transfer 
of  a  morbid  material  from  one  part  to  another,  he  supposes 
a  transfer  of  a  morbid  activity  from  one  set  of  nerves  to 
another. §     Excepting   that  our .  modern   views  of  nervous 


**  Lectures  on  Local  Nervcms  Affections,"  p.  8.    (1839.) 

t  **Mala<lie»  Mentalcs,'' p.  125.   (1««0.) 
,  ••  Tniit6  des  Merfs,'  p.  31)2.  §  Ideni,  pp.  304-5. 
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^'  sympathy^^  are  somewhat  broader  than  those  which  Tissot 
held,  I  do  not  know  that  even  now  we  can  offer  an  explana- 
tion either  much  better  or  materially  diflFerent  from  that 
which  he  taught ;  but  we  can  appeal  to  many  facts  recorded 
since  his  time,  and  we  can  show,  as  we  have  endeavoured 
to  do  in  the  previous  section,  that  this  transfer  of  morbid 
activity  from  one  division  of  the  nervous  system  to  another 
in  the  case  of  megrim,  is  but  a  particular  illustration  of  a 
general  law  which  is  observed  to  hold  for  all  members  of 
the  neurosal  family.  I  may  add  that  most  of  the  French 
writers  since  Tissot's  time  have  confirmed  his  observations 
on  the  metamorphoses  of  megrim. 

To  begin  with  Epilepsy.  This  is,  doubtless,  the  particular 
neurosis  which  exhibits  the  closest  connexion  with  megrim, 
both  in  the  occasional  replacement  of  the  one  affection  by  the 
other,  and  also  in  the  occurrence  of  cases  of  a  character  inter- 
mediate between  the  two.  Let  me  refer  to  some  illustrations 

of  each.  The  case  of  Sarah  H (No.  19)  is  quite  in  point. 

She  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  a  woman  of  nervous  and 
hysterical  temperament,  who  came  to  King^s  College  Hos- 
pital suffering  from  epileptic  fits.  It  appeared  that  she  had 
a  brother  and  sister  epileptic,  but  neither  her  father  nor 
mother  were  so.  When  about  twelve  years  old  she  began 
to  suffer  from  "  sick-headaches^^  of  a  regular  type.  The 
attacks  had  a  distinctly  cat^menial  character,  recurring 
for  the  most  part  at  monthly  intervals  with  the  uterine 
discharge,  and  consisting,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
catamenial  neuroses,  of  a  succession  of  paroxysms,  or  of 
remissions  and  exacerbations,  for  two  or  three  days,  ending 
in  vomiting  with  relief.  She  has  sometimes  experienced 
other  forms  of  disturbed  sensibility,  such  as  dim  vision 
during  the  paroxysm,  and  numbness  of  the  fingers  before 
it.  She  has  found  unusual  exertion  occasionally  act  as  an 
exciting  cause  of  the  headache.  Purgatives  have  been  the 
only  remedies  tried  for  the  pain,  but  she  never  found  the 
attack  shortened  nor  the  pain  materially  relieved  by  them. 
She  continued  to  suffer  in  this  way  until  two  years  ago — 
that  is,  for  a  period  of  about  twenty-three  years ;  the  head- 
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aches  then  ceased,  but  have  been  replsced  ever  since  by  true 
epileptic  seizures  having  the  same  catamenial  character.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  that  at  present  the  epileptic  attacks 
recur  every  fortnight,  and  so  iJso  do  the  catamenia.  The 
last  two  fits  have  been  preceded  by  a  drowsy  stupor  of 
twenty-four  hours'  duration,  in  which  she  has  been  unable 
to  answer  questions  readily,  but  this  has  quite  cleared  off 
with  occurrence  of  the  fit. 

The  case  of  my  patient,  Sarah  Ar (No.  48),  affords 

another  instance.  With  a  well-marked  hereditary  tendency 
to  the  complaint,  she  had  suffered  from  periodical  sick- 
headaches  from  the  age  of  fourteen;  at  twenty-nine  she 
had  two  intercurrent  epileptic  seusures. 

This  relation  of  the  malady  to  epilepsy  was  long  since 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Parry.  '^  This  kind  of  headache,^'  he 
observes,  "  usually  called  '  sick-headache,'  so  well  described 
by  Dr.  Fothergill,  not  uncommonly  occurs   as  a  vicarious 

affection  with  epilepsy I  have  known  epilepsy  occur 

indiscriminately  with  sick-headache,  disappear  as  that  was 
cured,  and  return  again  several  years  afterwards,  as 
from  the  imprudence  of  the  patient  the  sick-headache 
also  retumed.'** 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  again,  in  his  lectures  on  functional 
nervous  disorders  of  paroxysmal  character,  including 
seizures  of  apoplectic,  paralytic,  epileptoid,  maniacal,  and 
other  types,  which  he  regards  as  constituting  a  natural 
group  of  diseases  intimately  related  one  to  another,  makes 
a  similar  observation  : — "  Nothing  is  so  common — nothing 
is  viewed  as  of  such  trifling  import — as  the  seizure  termed 
'sick-headache.'  Yet  I  have  known  sick-headache  issue  in 
paroxysmal  attacks  of  a  very  serious  nature  both  apoplectic 
and  epileptic How  often  would  due  attention  to  sick- 
headache  and  similar  warning  affections  ward  off  the  more 
formidable  attacks  of  apoplexy  or  epilepsy — yes,  and  of 
mania !"  Elsewhere  he  refers  on  several  occasions  to 
''  sick-headache"  as  a  '^  type ''  of  the  class  of  paroxysmal 


•  «f 


Elements  of  Pathology/'  pp.  244,  249. 
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nervous  affections  which  he  endeavours  to  establish.*  In 
illustration  I  may  cite  the  following  case  recorded  by  him^ 
where  sick-headache  appears  to  have  merged  into  unilateral 
epilepsy  with  transient  hemiplegia : — "  Jane  D.  has  been 
under  my  care  for  the  last  fourteen  years.  For  many  years 
she  was  severely  attacked  with  bilious  sick-headaches  of 
an  agonizing  character.  The  attack  was  always  accompanied 
by  severe  bilious  vomiting.*^  When  this  state  of  .things 
had  continued  some  time — '' During  an  attack  of  vomiting 
and  headache^  she  was  seized  with  a  mixed  character  of 
fit  (apoplectic  epilepsy),  which  more  particularly  attacked  the 
left  arm  and  leg,  and  the  left  side  of  the  face,  the  tongue 
being  wounded.  The  fit  passed  off,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  profound  sleep.  I  have  now  seen  her  so  attacked  twenty- 
eight  times.  She  has  diminished  power  of  the  left  hand 
and  arm  after  each  attack.^^f 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  '^  sick"  variety  of 
the  malady  in  relation  to  epilepsy;  but  the  severer  forms 
of  hemicrania,  and  especially  the  blind,  numbing,  and  aphasic 
seizures  described  by  Piorry,  Lebert,  and  others,  show  the 
same  affinity  and  occasional  transitions.  Tissot  himself 
gives  the  following  instance  of  this  connexion  between 
Epilepsy  and  severe  hemicrania : — "  Sometimes,"  he  says, 
'^  epilepsy  succeeds  other  maladies ;  at  other  times  it  gives 
place  itself  to  some  different  affection.  I  have  seen  quite 
recently  a  patient  in  whom  this  course  of  epilepsy  was  very 
striking :  his  illness  had  begun  at  the  age  of  fifteen  with 
violent  attacks  of  Migraine ;  he  soon  began  to  experience  in 
addition  what  he  called  giddiness  or  swimming  in  the  head; 
this  was  really  epileptic,  for   the  patient   would  suddenly 


*  "  LeotB.  on  the  Neck  as  a  Medical  Region,"  Lancet,  1849,  vol.  ii  pp. 
67  and  68;  and  **  SvnopBis  of  Diastaltic  Nervous  System,"  1860. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  in  thus  attempting  to  form  a  distinct 
CUut  of  Paroxysmal  ditorderM,  Dr.  HaU  saw  and  followcKl  upman^  of  those  indi- 
cations of  a  tnie  natural  affinity  which  we  have  been  engaged  in  considering 
in  the  previous  section,  but  he  regarded  all  such  facts  solely  from  one  point 
of  view — namely,  that  of  his  own  ingenious  but  purely  imaynary  theory  of 
"  Trachelismus**  and  '*  Laryngismus,**  which  we  shall  examine  hereafter. 

t  *'  The  Threatenings  of  Apoplexy  and  Paralysis,  &c.,"  §  156,  p.  39,  being 
the  '*Croonian  Lectores"  for  1851. 
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experience  a  confusion  in  the  head  and  momentary  loss  of 
consciousness  with  a  very  slight  convulsion.  The  affection 
afterwards  became  more  violent  and  of  longer  duration^  and 
he  had  for  two  years  well  marked  epileptic  seizures/^* 

Dr.  Sieveking  has  dwelt  much  on  the  transitional  character 
exhibited  by  some  forms  of  nervous  seizure^  and  the  diflSculty 
there  may  sometimes  be  in  determining  to  what  group  a  parti- 
cular affection  belongs.  Of  this  he  gives  the  following  illustra- 
tion  : — E.  H.,  aged  thirty-two,  the  wife  of  a  coachmaker, 
consulted  him  in  1856;  she  was  of  a  florid  complexion  and 
well  made,  and  had  not  herself  ever  had  fits,  but  two  of 
her  sisters  were  epileptic.  The  catamenia  were  regular  and 
normal.  The  urine  contained  neither  sugar  nor  albumen. 
For  two  years  she  had  suffered  from  attacks  of  the  following 
kind,  which  occurred  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  six  weeks. 
There  was  temporary  loss  of  sight,  with  numbness  and 
occasional  loss  of  power  in  the  arms,  and  loss  of  speech. 
These  attacks  commenced  in  the  hands  and  mounted  up  to 
the  head,  lasted  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  were  followed  by 
headache  of  a  severe  character  extending  over  two  or  three 
days.  "  This  case,"  continues  Dr.  Sieveking,  "  acquires 
additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  on  inquiry  I  now  find 
(1861)  that  the  patient,  whom  I  had  entirely  lost  sight  of 
two  years  ago,  was  seized  with  complete  epilepsy,  and  has 
since  been  subject  to  it  in  an  aggravated  form.^f  Here 
we  have,  in  a  well  marked  form,  all  the  more  characteristic 
phenomena  of  the  severest  type  of  megrim,  occurring  for 
some  years  in  recurrent  paroxysms,  in  a  patient  the  subject 
of  a  strong  family  tendency  to  epilepsy,  and  finally  the  re- 
placement of  these  seizures  by  epilepsy  itself. 

After  showing  the  frequency  with  which  headache  is  met 
with  as  a  mere  consequence  of  epileptic  seizures.  Dr.  Sieve- 
king  remarks  on  the  far  higher  import  of  headache  in  those 
comparatively  rare  cases  in  which  it  precedes  or  forms  a 
principal  part  of  the   seizure.       He  then  adds — "  In   the 


•  "Traitc  des  Nerfs,"  "Epilepsie"  (Bayle's  cd.),  p.  3«I. 
t  ♦*  On  Epilepsy,"  p.  27  (2ncl  cd.),  IRCl. 
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same  way  as  epilepsy  is  very  commonly  associated  with 
cephalalgia^  so  also  do  we  frequently  meet  with  individuals 
who  are  not  subject  to  epilepsy  subject  to  headache ;  but  in 
whom  the  concomitant  symptoms  of  giddiness  and  temporary 
and  partial  loss  of  power^  remind  the  physician  of  their  possible 
relation  to  epilepsy^  or  of  the  approach  of  the  latter  disease/' 
He  then  suggests  a  new  term^  cephalalgia  epileptiformis,  for 
such  headaches^  and  gives  as  an  illustration  the  following 
case : — 

E.  6.^  a  widow^  aged  87,  of  robust  appearance  and  florid 
complexion^  has  always  enjoyed  good  healthy  except  that 
she  has  been  subject  to  headaches.  A  year  before  con- 
sulting Dr.  Sieveking  she  felt  a  numbness  in  her  right  leg, 
ascending  to  the  trunk,  right  arm,  and  face^  with  a  film 
over  her  eyes,  and  leaving  a  violent  headache,  lasting  the 
whole  day.  The  numbness  passed  off  in  two  hours.  These 
attacks  returned  about  once  a  month  ;  they  "  took  away  her 
senses/'  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  her  being 
conscious  of  what  was  passing  around  ;  articulation  became 
impaired^  and  the  patient  complained  of  being  very  nervous.* 

There  is  no  history  of  epilepsy  in  connexion  with  this 
case^  and  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  it  as  a 
well-marked  instance  of  that  severer  form  of  megrim  so 
well  described  by  Piorry,  Lebert,  Travers,  and  Abercrombie  ; 
and  while  agreeing  with  Dr.  Sieveking  in  acknowledging  a 
true  affinity  between  such  cases  and  epilepsy,  and  the  occa- 
sional replacement  of  one  form  of  seizure  by  the  other,  we 
nevertheless  regard  such  occurrences  as  quite  exceptional, 
and  as  instances  only  of  that  occasional  metamorphosis  of 
neuroses  which  we  are  now  considering,  and  to  which  he 
has  himself  directed  our  attention.  In  confirmation  of  this 
I  may  observe  that  Dr.  Sieveking  has  only  met  with  head- 
aches  of  this  type,  and  with  these  attendant  symptoms,  in 
two  per  cent,  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  epilepsy  passing 
under  his  observation  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  such  phenomena 
are  exceptional  in  the  history  of  epilepsy,  we  have  seen 


«*  On  Epilcpey,  "  2iid  ed.  p.  67. 
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that  seizures  of  an  identical  character  are  sufficiently  common 
as  an  independent  affection ;  and  besides  their  recognition 
as  a  variety  of  megrim  by  Tissot,  Piorry^  Leberti  and 
Romberg,  we  have  shown,  by  a  connected  series  of  cases  in 
our  openiog  chapter,  that  they  are  inseparably  allied  with, 
and  indeed  mere  varieties  of,  the  more  ordinary  forms  of 
that  singular  disorder. 

The  following  extract  firom  Dr.  Prichard's  work  shows 
that  the  relation  of  such  attacks  to  epileptic  seizures  was 
suspected  by  himself  as  weU  as  others. — '*  There  is  another 
disease,  unaccompanied  by  convulsioos,  which  I  suppose  to 
be  allied  in  a  certain  manner  to  epilepsy ;  or  rather  to  that 
affection  which  I  have  termed  Leipothymia.  It  consists  in 
a  sudden  attack  of  dimness  in  the  sight,  attended  with 
stupor  and  often  with  vertigo,  which  comes  on  at  uncertain 
intervals,  and  after  continuing  for  a  short  time  leaves  the 
patient  labouriug  under  a  severe  headache  with  drowsiness. 
This  disorder  is  produced,  as  I  believe,  by  the  same  causes 
which  give  occasion  to  epileptic  attacks ;  existing  perhaps 
in  a  lower  degree,  and  acting  on  a  constitution  less  suscep- 
tible of  the  morbid  action  on  which  this  disease  depends. 
But  of  this  I  shall  say  nothing  further  at  present.'^^ 

The  relations  of  megrim  are  indeed  much  more  intimate 
with  so-called  "  minor ''  epilepsy  or  epileptic  vertigo  than 
with  the  ''  major "  affection,  for  the  phenomena  of  megrim 
are  exclusively  or  almost  exclusively  sensorial,  while  those 
of  true  epilepsy  are  convulsive ;  it  is  here  therefore  that  we 
meet  with  transitional  forms ,  of  which  I  shall  now  give  a  few 
illustrations.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  case  by 
Dr.  Parry : — Miss  E.  S.  had  been  subject  when  young  to 
firequent  headaches  and  peculiar  sensations  in  her  head 
which  she  found  it  difficult  to  describe.  There  was  *'  a 
very  transient  loss  of  consciousness  followed  by  headache 
and  vomiting f  after  which  she  felt  well.  She  cannot  recollect 
how  firequent  these  attacks  were ;  but  as  she  grew  older 
they  became  stronger,  and  the  subsequent  vomiting,  which 


♦  **  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System/'  pt.  i.  p.  386. 
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she  looked  upon  as  a  critical  relief^  ceased/'  This  young 
lady  had  an  epileptic  brother^  and  after  many  years  her 
own  attacks  gave  place  to  true  epilepsy.  "  The  first  clearly 
defined  epileptic  fit  appears  to  have  taken  place  when  she 
was  in  her  twentieth  year.  She  dropped  down,  was  strongly 
convulsed  for  several  minutes,  and  remained  for  several 
hours  after  in  a  state  of  stupor.  After  the  first  seizure 
the  fits  returned  at  various  intervals ;  sometimes  three 
weeks,  at  others  as  many  months  elapsed  between  the 
attacks/'  At  the  time  of  her  consulting  Dr.  Parry  her 
mental  capacity  and  memory  were  most  materially  impaired. 
However,  under  treatment  by  zinc,  local  depletion  and 
aperients,  she  completely  recovered,  becoming  entirely  firee 
from  the  seizures  in  the  course  of  two  years.* 

Mr.  Solly  has  recorded  a  case  of  epilepsy  of  a  very 
similar  kind,  where  if  the  pain  in  the  forehead,  which  was  a 
premonitory  symptom,  "increased  to  a  real  headache ,  so  as 
to  end  in  sleep  or  vomiting,  the  approaching  fit  was  gene- 
rally averted  for  three  or  four  days  at  least,  and  sometimes 

for  a  longer  period.'^t 

The  case  of  one  of  my  patients,  Susan  A.,  not  included 
in  the  table,  is  also  very  similar: — She  was  about  eighteen* 
years  of  age,  and  came  to  me  at  the  hospital,  April  2, 1863, 
complaining  of  "  Headaches  "  of  a  peculiar  kind,  from  which 
she  had  then  been  suffering  a  year  and  a  half.  She 
described  them  as  sometimes  preceded  by  the  following 
symptoms :  she  feels  generally  unwell  and  depressed ; 
experiences  a  sense  of  stufSng  or  oppression  in  the  prse- 
cordial  region.  She  then  becomes  momentarily  confused 
and  speechless ;  it  does  not  appear  that  consciousness  is 
actually  lost,  as  she  remembers  what  is  said  at  the  time. 
Sometimes  there  are  no  premonitory  sensations,  but  the 
attack  comes  on  abruptly.  Her  sister  told  me  that  if 
walking  with  her  she  would  suddenly  appear  lost  and 
speechless  for  a  few  seconds.  She  has  no  control  over  the 
attacks.    These  symptoms  are  now  invariably  followed  by  a 


"  Unpubliahed  Writinga,"  vol.  i.  p.  434.        f  "  On  the  Brain,"  p.  688. 
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severe  frontal  headache,  terminating  in  a  heavy  sleep  of  three 
or  four  hours'  duration.  The  attacks  occur  at  uncertain 
periods^  but  generally  in  groups  of  two  or  three  with  short 
intervals ;  occasionally  two  occur  in  one  day^  morning  and 
evenings  and  then  the  sleep  has  been  delayed  until  after  the 
second.  At  one  time  the  headache  was  absent  but  the 
sleep  occurred  as  usual.  While  she  was  under  my  care 
(for  about  a  year)  I  frequently  had  individual  seizures 
described  to  me^  and  the  features  appeared  to  be  very  con- 
stantly those  I  have  given  above. 

There  was  no  history  of  megrim  in  her  family^  but  a 
sister^  two  years  older  than  herself,  was  epileptic  as  a  child, 
but  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  had  had  no  fits  for  some  years. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  although  the  ovarian  functions  were 
regular  the  fits  or  headaches  had  a  tendency  to  group  them- 
selves about  the  catamenial  period,  leaving  the  middle  of 
the  month  comparatively  firee.  On  tabulating  the  attacks 
for  a  year  I  found  this  idea  confirmed.  This  catamenial 
influence  would  not  have  been  apparent  from  a  short  obser- 
vation of  the  case. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  the  epileptic  aflSnities  of 
megrim  because  they  are  the  most  important,  but  similar 
vicarious  relations  are  maintained  between  megrim  and  some 
other  neuroses,  as,  for  example.  Asthma.  The  following 
instance  is  from  Tissot — "  I  was  consulted,"  he  says,  "  by  a 
lady  from  Lyons  about  fifty  years  of  age,  who  having 
suffered  for  many  years  from  regular  attacks  of  megrim, 
suddenly  lost  them,  and  from  that  time  has  been  subject  to 
a  genuine  spasmodic  Asthma,  of  which  the  paroxysms  are 
very  violent,  and  of  which  I  shall  speak  again  when  treating 
of  that  malady/'*  Similar  cases  have  been  recorded  by 
other  observers.t  Dr.  Heberden,  who  has  given  an  interesting 


•  *'  Trait6  des  Nerfs"  (Bayle),  p.  393. 

+  Willis  nves  the  following  : — **  Novi  aliuin  virum  generosum  scorbuto 
inveterate  laDorantem,  qui  tussi  omni  carens,  modo  cephalalgia^  ciim  insigni 
vertigine  per  plures  dies  laborat  :  dein  alio  tempore,  ab  iis  pathematis  im- 
munis,  asthmatis  paroxysmo  valde  atroci  corripitur;  atque  affectus  modo 
hajus,  modo  istius,  crebros  insultus,  prsesertim  circa  insignes  aeris  al' 
tiones,  et  majores  anni  tropas,  patitur.'*— **  De  Morbis  Convulsivis, " 
xii.  p.  218,  ed.  l2mo,  Amstei. 
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account  of  megrim^  says  that  it  sometimes  ceases  on  the 
coming  on  of  an  asthma.* 

In  describing  the  visual   phenomena  of  megrim  I  had 
occasion  to  notice  at  some  length  the  case  of  Mr.  A.'s  son ; 
Mr.  A.'s  own  history  is  no  less  interesting^  and  I   shall  in- 
troduce it  here  because  it  affords  a  striking  instance  of 
Gastralgia  of  the  true  neurosal  type  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  (see  p.  201)^  and  of  its  replacement  by  megrim^  as  well 
as  of  another  intercurrent  form  of  nervous  seizure.     I  have 
already  described  the  remarkable  extent  to  which  megrim 
and  some  other  functional  nervous  disorders  were  hereditary 
in  this  gentleman's  family  and  need  not  therefore  repeat  the 
account.    Mr.  A.  is  himself  a  medical  man,  and  the  following 
description  of  his  case  is  given  in  his  own  words  : — "  When 
about  sixteen  years  old  and  at  school  in  the  country,  enjoying 
otherwise  excellent  health,  I  began  to  suffer  from  periodical 
attacks  of  severe  pain  in  the  stomach  of  the  following  kind : 
The  seizure  would  commence  at  any  hour  and  I  was  never 
able  to  discover  any   cause  for  it,  it  was  preceded  by  no 
dyspeptic  symptoms  or  disordered  bowels,  and   was  quite 
uninfluenced  by  food,  which  was  always  of  the  plainest  and 
most  wholesome  kind.     The  pain  began  with  a  deep,  ill- 
defined  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium,  gradually  becoming 
a  dull  but  at  first  very   bearable  pain.     This  steadily  in- 
creased in  severity  during  the  next  two  or  three  hours  until 
it  reached  a  certain  pitch  of  intensity,  and   then  declined. 
When  at  its  height  the  pain  was  very  intolerable,  sickening, 
and  I  should  say  peculiarly  visceral  in  character,  of  the 
quality  produced  by  a  blow  on  the  epigastrium,  or  testicle, 
and  had   no   griping   character  whatever.     It  was  always 
accompanied  by  chilliness,  cold  extremities,   a  remarkably 
slow    pulse  and   a  sense    of  nausea,  but  never  vomiting. 
When  the  pain  began  to  decline  there  was  generally  a  feel- 
ing of  movement  in  the  bowels  and  occasionally  some  deve- 
lopment of    flatus  and   perhaps  a  slight  febrile  reaction. 
The  paroxysm  left  very  considerable  tenderness  of  the  affected 


Comment,  cap.  xvii.  p.  86.    **  Item  asthmate  saperveniente  oeBsavit." 
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region,  which  took  a  day  or  two  to  clear  off,  but  there  was 
no  tenderness  at  the  time.  The  ordinary  stimulant  anti- 
spasmodics were  of  no  value,  and  a  full  dose  of  opium  pre- 
scribed on  one  occasion  by  a  physician  in  town,  appeared 
rather  to  aggravate  the  suffering.  Most  relief,  and  some- 
times a  shortening  of  the  attack,  were  obtained  from  hot 
turpentine  fomentations  and  a  full  dose  of  hot  brandy  and 
water,  if  adopted  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage. 

"  These  attacks  continued  to  torment  me  for  two  years  or 
more,  recurring  sometimes  as  frequently  as  once  a  month 
and  sometimes  at  longer  intervals.  One  curious  circum- 
stance I  ought  to  mention ;  it  is  that  during  the  whole  of 
the  period  I  remained  subject  to  these  attacks  my  pulse 
never  recovered  its  normal  rate  in  the  intervals,  but  ranged 
fix)m  fifty  to  sixty,  considerably  below  its  former  and  its 
present  rate,  two-and-twenty  years  later. 

"  It  was  at  this  time,  when  about  eighteen,  that  I  moved 
to  college,  and  notwithstanding  the  change  of  circumstances 
I  was  still  visited  for  upwards  of  a  year  by  my  old  enemy. 
One  morning,  in  chapel,  I  was  startled  to  find  that  I  could 
see  only  a  portion  of  the  reader's  face,  and  it  was  the  same 
with  any  other  object  at  which  I  looked — the  central  part 
of  the  field  of  vision  was  obliterated,  so  that  to  see  any 
point  I  was  obliged  to  look  to  one  or  other  side  of  it ;  but 
there  was  no  sense  of  darkness.  It  was,  I  may  say,  exactly 
as  though  I  had  acquired  a  new  puncium  c€ecum  m  the  axis 
of  vision  of  each  eye.  This  blindness  gradually  spread  over 
a  larger  area,  while  the  sight  returned  in  the  centre.  The 
conditions  of  vision  were  then  most  remarkable ;  the  field 
of  view  was  very  greatly  contracted,  very  much  as  though  I 
were  looking  through  a  tube  \  it  gradually  widened  how- 
ever, and  as  this  weut  on  I  became  conscious  of  spectral 
objects  like  sparks  or  bright  beads  in  incessant  motion  in 
the  circumference  of  the  field.  The  motion  was  very  rapid 
and  difficult  to  describe,  but  it  always  reminded  me  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  rapid  gyrations  of  the  lesser  water 
beetles  as  I  have  seen  them  in  patches  on  rivers  and  ponds 
in  the  bright  sunshine. 
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"  These  appearances  were  followed  in  abont  a  quarter  of 
an  hour^  very  much  as  in  my  son's  case^  by   an  intense 
frontal  headache^  occupying  both  sides^  quickly  rising  to  a 
great   pitch    of   intensity,   with    much    nausea^    occasional 
retching,  but  never  vomiting.     The  suffering  was  lessened 
by  perfect  quiet  and  by  lying  down,  and  terminated  in  sleep. 
I  was  as  well  as  usual  the  next  day.     I  continued  to  suffer 
from  similar  attacks  at  uncertain  intervals  of  several  months 
for  some  years,  but  from  their  commencement  I  lost  com- 
pletely my  stomach  disorder.     I  could  never  trace  the  head- 
aches, any  more  than  the  gastric  pain,  to  any  indiscretion 
in  diet  or  other  cause,  and  after  seven  or  eight  years  they 
also  ceased  to  trouble  me.    After  a  long  interval  of  freedom 
— four  or  five  years — I  had  again  some  return  of  the  head- 
aches, which  I  could  trace  to  overwork  and  anxiety  with 
want  of  sufficient  exercise.    On  two  or  three  occasions  they 
had  precisely  the  same  character  as  before,  but  were  dis- 
posed to  be  more  one-sided.      I  still   continue   to  suffer 
occasionally,  but  for  some  years  now  I  have  had  no  loss  of 
sight,  but  simply  hemicrania,  the  pain  having  the  same 
course  and  character  as  of  old,  but  rather  less  severe  and 
exclusively  one-sided.'' 

This  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance  in  which  such  an 
alternation  of  megrim  and  Gastralgia  has  been  observed. 
Dr.  Dwight,  in  the  paper  on  Sick-headache  to  which  I  have 
several  times  referred,  after  endorsing  Fothergill's  view  of 
"  an  accumulation  of  acrid  bile"  as  the  cause  of  the  malady, 
proceeds  to  describe  a  form  of  "  colick"  which  he  believes 
to  depend  on  the  same  cause  as  the  headache,  and  for  the 
following  reasons: — *'l.  From  the  two  disorders  affecting 
persons  of  the    same  temperament — namely,   the  bilious. 

2.  From   their  both  observing  similar  periodical  returns. 

3.  From  the  circiunstance  of  persons  who,  in  the  course  of 
their  lives,  have  been  subject  to  both  complaints  for  years, 
having  uniformly  experienced  an  exemption  from  one  during 
the  reign  of  the  other,  alternately ;  and  4.  From  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  same  remedies  in  the  cure  of  both." 

In  a  postscript.  Dr.  Dwight  adds,  that  since  his  paper  was 
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written  he  has  met  with  an  additional  instance  confirming 
the  foregoing  view.  "  This  was  the  case  of  a  woman^  who 
(without  any  knowledge  of  his  opinions)  informed  him  that 
for  several  years  she  had  been  subject  to  frequent  returns 
of  the  '  Sick-headache/  but  without  ever  experiencing  an 
attack  of  the  colick  until  within  the  last  three  years.  Since 
then  the  attacks  of  colick  have  been  numerous^  but  the 
headache  has  wholly  disappeared.'^^ 

I  may  observe  that  the  slow  pulse  noticed  by  Mr.  A.  in 
connexion  with  his  gastralgia  was  long  since  observed  by 
Robert  Whytt  in  a  similar  case :  "A  youth  of  fifteen^  of  a 
strong  make^  and  seemingly  healthy  constitution^  had  for 
some  time  been  subject^  once  in  six  or  eight  weeks^  to  a 


*  *' Amer.  Med.  Repos.*'  vol  ii  p.  16.  1800.  Cases  of  this  kind  appear 
to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  memcal  men  in  all  ages.  The  foUowing  ex- 
tract is  from  Willis :  **  Legnleius  quidam  callidos,  et  yafer,  qoin^nagenarius 
a  multis  annis  cephalalgia  periodica  com  sensuum  stupore,  et  capitis  gravitate 
insigni  molestari  solitus,  circa  mediam  sBstatem  pnedictia  affectibns  valde 
laborans,  a  remediis  topicis  applicatis  de  repente  fevamen  ^eroepit;  attamen 
paolo  i>oetea  coUca  immAni  tunc  primd  corripiebatur ;  cnjos  insultns  com 
tanta  ferocia  eum  incessit,  ut  viribiis  sabito  fatiscentibas,  crebra  animi 
deliquia  cum  sndore  frigido  subiret ;  qui  tamen  paroxysmus,  intra  24  boras, 
siue  fiataum  eruptione,  aut  ventris  solutione,  sensim  evanuit.  Deinceps 
vero  huic  morbo  obnoxius  accessiones  ejus  fre^uentes  passus  est ;  quas 
omnes  (uti  sedulb  advertebam)  plerumque  capitis  dolor  cum  vertigine  et 
stupore  pnecedebat,  bine  ut  dolores  colicos  brevi  postea  insecuturos  pnesagire 
Boleret.  In  quodam  paroxysmo,  qui  per  duodecim  dies  cum  insigni  ferocia 
perstitit,  ipsemet  £ec;rotau8  observavit,  et  mihi  retulit,  sese  auectu  circa 
alxlumon  urgeute,  nihil  molestiae  in  capite  persensisse,  passione  autem  colica 
remittente,  illico  vcrtiginem  cimi  cephalalgia  rediisse ;  ex  qua  reciproca 
symptomatum  istorum  a  capite  in  ventrem,  ac  vice  versa  metastasis  arguere 
licebit  eaodem  materiam  morbiticam  in  nervosis  ductibus  scatentem,  modo 
inferius  dclapsam  passionem  colicam,  modosuperius  restagnantem  pathemata 
istjec  cephabca  intulisse.  Hue  referri  debent,  quae  Carolus  Piso  de  sei^tso 
atfectibus  cephalicis,  et  doloribus  colicis  vicissim,  et  cummutua  dependentia 
al%;i  solito,  accuratissime  observavit,  §  4,  c.  2,  p.  356.'* — **I)e  An.  Brut.," 
cap.  XV.,  De  colica^  p.  660,  edit.  l2mo,  AmsteL 

The  whole  circumstances  of  this  case  are  singularly  like  those  of  the  one 
we  have  already  given,  from  Valleix,  of  the  replacement  of  facial  neu- 
ralgia by  gastric  pain  (see  p.  202).  Several  points  in  the  case  of  C.  Lepois, 
to  which  Willis  here  refers,  have  been  already  noticed  :  on  this  alternation 
he  says :  *■*■  Nam  cum  per  annos  quatuordecim  vixissem  obnoxius  anticae 
Hemicrauise  ....  timi  cessanti  Hemicrani^e  summas  capitis  partes 
afiligenti  dolores  abdominis,  iique  ut  ante  vomitu  aqueorum  prorsus  hu- 
morum  per  ilium  fervorem  e  capite  in  ventriculum  depluentium  comitati, 
successdre,  et  revera  convulsorii,  siquidem  iutestina  mmi  omnia  una  cum 
cjt^teris  partibas  iHiritoneo  colligatis  tam  manifeste  sursum  retrorsumque 
'  revelluntnr,  ut  dubitaudi  de  naturfl  corum  causam  non  habeam." — *• />c 
viurb.   Vent.  p.  365." 
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violent  pain  in  his  belly^  with  an  apprehension  of  immediate 
danger.  During  the  time  he  was  troubled  with  these  cholic 
pains,  his  pulse  conmionly  beat  only  fifty  times  in  a  minute, 
resuming  its  natural  quickness  (eighty)  on  recovering  from 
the  complaint  by  treatment.'^* 

I  now  resume  Mr.  A.'s  case,  for  the  narrative  so  far  does 
not  complete  the  history  of  neurosal  metamorphosis  in  this 
remarkable  instance.  When  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  rather  before  the  time  when  the  above  account 
was  written,  this- gentleman  became  liable  to  night  attacks 
not  unlike  the  spasmodic  croup  of  children — a  species  of 
"  laryngeal  epilepsy.*'  After  having  been  asleep  an  hour 
or  so,  and  generally  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  would  suddenly  awake  to  consciousness  in  the 
act  of  jumping  out  of  bed,  tearing  open  his  coUar-band 
and  struggling  violently  for  breath  with  loud  stridulous 
breathing ;  after  a  few  moments  of  this,  which  appeared  to 
him  a  prolonged  and  intolerable  agony,  the  throat  spasm 
would  relax,  a  few  convulsive  heaving  inspirations  follow, 
and  respiration  again  become  free.  These  attacks  have 
occurred  at  very  irregular  intervals,  sometimes  several 
mouths  apart,  but  generally  two  or  three  together  on 
neighbouring  or  successive  nights.  His  wife,  who  is  in- 
stantly awakened  by  the  noise,  was  at  first  a  good  deal 
alarmed ;  the  struggling  of  a  strong  man  for  breath  under 
a  sense  of  imminent  suffocation,  the  noise  produced  by  the 
air  forcibly  drawn  through  the  closed  glottis,  his  utter  in- 
ability to  speak,  and  the  instinctive  rushing  to  doors  and 
windows  for  breath,  form  no  doubt  a  sufficiently  distressuig 
scene.  She  tells  me  that  he  always  has  a  much  more  severe 
seizure  if  he  goes  to  bed  unprepared.  This  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  the  first  and  therefore  unexpected  attack  of  a 
series  is  always  much  the  worst,  for  there  is  no  previous 
warning.  Mr.  A.  has  now  been  liable  to  these  seizures  for 
some  two  or  three  years,  and  experince  has  taught  him  that 


•  ''OnNervouaDiaordere,"  by  R.  Whytt,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  p.  302,  1765; 
and  "  Works,"  4to,  p.  619. 
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by  going  to  bed  nauseated  with  ipecacuan^  and  with  the 
conscionsness  that  he  must  not  sleep  soundly^  he  can  insure 
himself  against  a  severe  return  of  the  spasm  the  following 
night.  Nevertheless^  after  at  all  a  severe  fit  he  is  afraid  to 
return  to  bed^  and  remains  sitting  up  until  daylight. 

There  are  other  instances  of  this  sort  of  *'  laryngeal  epi- 
lepsy'' in  adults  on  record.  Sir  John  Forbes  gives  the 
following  one  in  his  Treatise  on  Asthma  : — "  An  old  lady,  a 
friend  of  the  writer^  has  all  her  life  been  liable  to  attacks 
of  this  kind,  which  seize  her  instantaneously,  after  long 
intervals,  and  during  their  continuance  entirely  prevent 
inspiration  and  thus  threaten  immediate  death.  After  a 
few  seconds  the  paroxysm  subsides  without  leaving  a  trace 
behind  it.''^  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  gives  the  case  of  an  old 
gentleman  of  gouty  habit,  who,  after  sustaining  ^'  a  severe 
afl9iction  in  the  loss  of  his  son,  became  liable  to  awake  in 
the  night  with  a  suffocative  feeling  in  the  throat,  making  a 
peculiar  noise.  In  the  day,  too,  he  was  subject  to  giddiness, 
with  a  slight  cloudy  appearance  before  the  eyes,  and  a  sense 
of  tightness  about  the  throat.  He  had,  at  the  time  the 
report  was  made,  frequent  headaches,  giddiness  and  dimness 
of  sight /'t  The  same  author  records  another  case  in 
which  similar  laryngeal  spasms  were  the  precursors  of  hemi- 
plegia and  apoplexy.! 

But  megrim  may  alternate  with  other  forms  of  visceral 
neuralgia  besides  the  gastric,  and  just  as  I  have  known 
attacks  of  Angina  pectoris  superseded  by  atrocious  paroxysms 
of  Tic  douloureux,  so  the  suppression  of  an  habitual  megrim 
is  sometimes  followed  by  all  the  distressing  symptoms  of 
the  former  complaint.  The  physician  whose  case  has  been 
partly  given  at  page  125,  besides  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  the  visual  and  vertiginous  forms  of  megrim  which  ap- 
peared to  replace  his  habitual  "  bilious"  headaches,  became 
liable,  about  the  same  period   of  life,   to   attacks   which  he 


*  "Cyclop,  of  Pract  Med.,"  art  Asthma, 
t  **  The  Threateoings  of  Aiwplexy  and  Paralysia" — the  Croouian  Lectures 
for  1851.  pp.  59,  60. 

t  Idem,  p.  49. 
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has  no  doubt^  and  I  have  no  doubt^  to  have  been  genuine 
Angina  pectoris.  The  first  was  brought  on  by  walking 
briskly  up  hill  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  steep  ascents 
abound :  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  most  violent 
breast-pang  which  he  thinks  can  possibly  be  conceivedi  with 
a  complete  fixation^  as  it  seemed,  of  the  chest,  so  that  by 
no  efibrt  of  will  could  he  take  another  breath ;  he  fell  to 
the  ground  but  did  not  lose  consciousness,  and  his  agony, 
while  the  paroxysm  lasted,  was  attended  with  that  sense  of 
dying  which  has  been  described  as  characteristic  of  the 
malady.  He  has  continued  to  sufier  from  similar  attacks  at 
uncertain  intervals  since  that  time,  but  they  have  gradually 
declined  in  severity  since  the  first,  and  he  has  now  been  for 
some  time  free.  On  several  occasions  they  have  occurred 
after  first  falling  ofi*  to  sleep  at  night.  It  should  be  added 
that  during  the  period  in  which  the  seizures  chiefly  pre- 
vailed, the  rate  of  his  pulse  was  very  considerably  and  per- 
manently reduced,  without,  if  I  remember  rightly,  any 
disturbance  of  rhythm.  It  has  now  recovered  its  customary 
rate.  There  is  some  reason  to  suspect  a  gouty  basis  for  the 
remarkable  succession  of  neurosal  seizures  in  this  gentleman's 
case.  Although  he  has  never  had  gout  himself,  his  father 
and  his  son  have  both  sufiered  from  it,  and  some  of 
his  own  finger-joints  show  slight  signs  of  nodular  enlarge- 
ment. It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  very  typical  and 
purely  neurosal,  but  fatal  case  of  Angina  Pectoris  recorded 
by  Dr.  Fothergill,  the  malady  had  been  preceded  by 
paroxysms  of  intense  giddiness  somewhat  similar  to  those 
from  which  this  gentleman  sufiTered.* 

I  have  not  met  with  any  other  instance  of  so  well-marked 
a  character  and  so  much  to  our  purpose  as  the  foregoing, 
but  the  following  note  by  the  American  editor  of  Lobstein's 
Treatise  on  the  Sympathetic  nerve  deserves  attention : — ''  I 
have,*'  he  writes,  "  in  several  instances  seen  females  about  the 
middle  period  of  life  who  had  firom  puberty  been  continually 
subject  to  paroxysms  of  sick-headache,  from   which   relief 


•  **  Med.  Observ.  and  Inquiries,'*  vol.  v. 
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was  generally  sought  by  vomiting  and  sometimes  by  ca- 
tharsis^ followed  by  subsequent  doses  of  opium.  As  these 
sufferers  advanced  in  life  the  paroxysms  were  much  less 
frequent^  and  in  one  case  diminished  entirely :  but  when 
tiie  functional  derangement  of  the  chylo-poietic  viscera 
which  formerly  had  produced  headache^  took  place,  the 
symptoms  irradiating  upwards  through  the  sympathetic  and 
par  vagum  nerves,  produced  such  excessive  functional  dis- 
tress in  the  heart  and  lungs  as  to  necessitate  a  resort  to 
the  usual  medicines  for  relief  before  the  head  was  affected. 
There  was  great  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  embarrassment 
of  the  circulation,  and  most  suffocative  asthmatic  respiration, 
with  pain  along  the  spine  (on  pressure)  and  sometimes  in 
the  arm  and  shoulder — in  short  a  case  analogous  to  Angina 
pectoris/^  I  shall  only  add  that  Dr.  Heberden,  who  in 
his  commentaries  has  particularly  described  both  Angina 
pectoris  and  megrim,  observes  of  Ihe  former  malady — '^  In- 
stances are  not  wanting  where  the  paroxysms  have  exhibited 
a  periodical  return ;  or  where  attacks  now  of  this  complaint 
and  now  of  headache  have  afl3icted  the  patient  by  tums/'t 

In  our  account  of  the  phenomena  of  megrim  we  have 
already  shown  that  a  certain  amount  of  psychical  disorder 
not  unfrequently  forms  a  part  of  the  severer  attacks  in  some 
individuals.  In  some  exceptional  instances  I  believe  the 
whole  paroxysm  may  be  represented  by  one  of  transient 
Insanity,  or  the  malady  itself  may  be  replaced  by  a  tem- 
porary mental  derangement — in  other  words  the  neurosal 
disposition  may  show  itself  now  under  one  of  these  forms 
and  now  another.  We  have  already  seen  that  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  has  expressed  a  similar  opinion,  see  p.  206. 

The  following  particulars  of  his  history  were  kindly  com- 
municated to  me  by  the  patient,  a  gentleman  who  for  a 
short  time  was  under  my  care.     Many   details  of  his  case, 


*  Lobfltein,  J.  F.  ''A  Treatise  on  the  Structure,  Fiinctions,  and  Diseases 
of  the  Human  Sympathetic  Nerve'* ;  transld.  by  J.  Pancoast. — Philadelph. 

t  **  Non  defuenmt  oxempla,  ubi  certum  habueruut  circuitum  ;  aut  ubi 
invicem  modo  hi,  modo  capitis  doloros vexanmt.*' — "Comment/'  cap.  70, 
p.  308. 
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which  was  one  of  severe  hereditary  megrim^  have  been 
already  given  in  illustration  of  the  different  phenomena  of 
the  typical  paroxysm — viz.,  the  half-blindness,  tingling,  and 
aphasia;  those  I  now  supply  have  reference  to  his  family 
history  and  the  intercurrence  of  temporary  insanity  in  his 
case,  as  well  as  of  rheumatic  or  pseudo-rheumatic  arthritis, 
the  connexion  of  which  with  megrim  we  hope  to  examine 
on  another  occasion. 

Mr.  S.  (No.  46),  a  clergyman,  aged  twenty-seven,  a  tall 
well-developed  man,  consulted  me  on  account  of  head- 
aches &om  which  he  had  suffered  more  or  less  frequently 
from  about  the  age  of  fourteen.  His  family  history  claims 
especial  notice.  His  paternal  grandfather  lived  until  past 
eighty,  but  did  not  die  in  possession  of  all  his  mental 
faculties,  although  his  grandson  can  give  no  particulars  of 
his  condition.  His  father  was  troubled  with  so-called 
'^  bilious-headaches ''  at  distant  intervals. — '^  I  have  seen  him 
lose  his  sight  partially,^'  writes  my  informant,  "  in  the  same 
way  as  I  used  to  do.''  About  a  year  and  a  half  before  his 
last  illness  he  was  attacked  with  what  was  called  ^'a 
paralytic  stroke,''  although  his  limbs  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  affected.  This  deprived  him  of  speech  at  the  time,  and 
he  never  afterwards  completely  recovered  the  feculty :  "  He 
made  curious  transformations  of  words,  and  by  his  confusion 
of  one  word  with  another  made  mistakes  which  under  other 
circumstances  would  have  appeared  ludicrous.  I  never 
knew  of  his  getting  through  a  sentence  without  thick 
utterance,  or  hesitation  or  transposition  of  parts  of  words." 
This  aphasic  condition  extended  to  reading  and  writing ; 
his  memory  appeared  defective,  but  he  showed  great  intelli- 
gence about  some  things.  He  was  at  times  very  irritable, 
but  generally  his  spirits  were  excellent,  and  he  enjoyed 
good  health  and  strength  and  a  good  appetite,  and  even- 
tually died  of  an  attack  of  bronchitis.  One  of  Mr.  S^'s 
brothers  has  experienced  Hemicranial  seizures  of  iden- 
tically the  same  character  as  his  own,  a  description  of  which 
will  be  found  in  a  previous  chapter  (see  pp.  73,  93,  101-2). 

As  far  as  the  account   already  given  of  Mr.  S.'s  case  ex- 
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tends  we  have  a  very  typical  and  very  instractive  history  of 
megrim^  but  there  is  more  to  be  told  with  which  we  are  less 
familiar.  It  was  in  1858  when  at  Oxford  that  on  going  over 
the  Unwernty  Press  with  some  friends  he  felt  an  attack  of 
his  old  malady  coming  on — "  Whether  it  was  the  twisting  of 
the  wheels  that  set  me  off/'  he  observes^  ''  I  donH  know. 
On  going  to  a  chemist's  shop  to  get  something,  and  while 
waiting  there,  I  fell  down  in  a  '  fit/  but  was  soon  brought  to. 
I  fell  down  like  a  log^  or  as  if  I  had  been  shot.  I  remember 
also  on  this  occasion  entering  another  shop  and  going  on  in 
such  a  way  that  they  thought  I  had  been  drinking.  Even 
my  own  friends  thought  I  was  drunk  that  evening.''  He 
remained  unwell  and  under  medical  care  on  this  occasion 
for  five  or  six  days ;  the  treatment  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
exclusion  of  all  sources  of  excitement.  This  attack  was 
evidently  analogous  to  one  of  post-epileptic  delirium. 

The  next  serious  illness  was  in  April,  I860,  when  he  had 
left  Oxford,  and  appears  to  have  been  '*  brought  on  by  over 
anxiety  and  close  drudgery  in  reading  for  ordination."  He 
was  attacked  precisely  as  on  the  last  occasion,  but  this 
seizure  was  immediately  followed  by  what  was  supposed  to  be 
rheumatic  fever  of  the  usual  articular  type ;  there  was  no 
cardiac  complication.  During  convalescence  he  was  re- 
moved to  London,  and  while  on  his  way  to  town  he  was 
seized  with  an  attack  of  Insanity  which  was  not  completely 
dissipated  for  some  months,  and  for  which  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  well-known  physician  in  town.  He 
thus  describes  his  feelings  at  the  time — "On  the  journey 
it  was  plain  that  all  was  not  right,  and  the  curious  part 
of  it  was  that  /  knew  it  myself.  All  the  hallucinations, 
fancies,  odd  actions,  dislikes,  suspicions,  indeed  everything 
about  it,  are  almost  indelibly  fixed  on  my  mind.  One  idea 
was  that  I  had  ceased  to  be  responsible  for  my  actions,  not 
unlike  Townlcy.  But  it  would  be  useless  my  going  into  all 
that  again." 

He  remained  under  medical  care  until  November,  when 
he  was  quite  restored.  The  old  headaches  now  returned, 
but  with  less  severity  and  frequency  than  before,  and  without 
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the  more  formidable  accompaniments  of  loss  of  speech  or 
disordered  memory^  and  he  has  since  been  able  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  his  profession  without  intermission. 

Moreau  gives  the  following  instance  of  "Neuropathic 
Insanity"  in  connexion  with  a  history  of  megrim^  with 
which  I  must  bring  this  already  too  long  chapter  to  a  close  : — 

"  Margaret  B ,  aged  forty-six,  a  cook.     Admitted  July 

26th,  1866.  One  of  her  brothers  suffered  from  nervous 
seizures.  She  knows  nothing  for  certain  as  to  the  health 
of  the  other  members  of  her  family. 

"  Her  childhood  was  exempt  from  serious  illness  of  any 
kind,  but  very  early  in  life  she  became  subject  to  Migraine. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  she  first  entered  service  in  the 
capacity  of  cook.  Excepting  her  migraine  paroxysms,  which 
had  become  habitual,  she  continued  to  enjoy  the  best  of 
health  until  the  age  of  forty-six. 

"  Two  months  before  her  admission  into  the  SalpStri^re, 
without  having  undergone  any  change  of  circumstances  or 
of  health,  she  suddenly  felt  transformed  as  it  were  into 
another  being :  ^  she  found  herself  changed  from  head  to 
foot,  she  was  no  longer  the  same.'  Her  head  boils  (to  use 
her  own  expression),  her  ears  are  full  of  noises  and  voices 
confused  and  unintelligible ;  she  is  frightened  at  everything ; 
and  though  never  much  given  to  piety,  she  now  turns  her 
thoughts  to  God  and  prays  him  not  to  abandon  her. 

''  This  condition,  which  the  patient  described  to  us  with 
much  self-possession,  is  succeeded  at  times  by  a  veritable 
stupor,  attended  by  a  refusal  of  food,  and  broken  utterances, 
clearly  revealing  her  ideas  of  suicide. 

'^Remarks. — ^The  character  of  the  derangement,  the 
manner  of  its  commencement,  abruptly  and  without  appa- 
rent cause  physical  or  moral,  are  sufficient  to  give  to  Mrs. 
B.'s  malady  the  distinctive  characters  of  a  transformed 
hereditary  neurosis/'* 


*  "Traits  pratique  de  la  Folie  N^vro-pathique,"  par    J.  Moreau  (de 
Tours),  p.  162.     Paria,  1860. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Pathology  of  Megrim  and  Allied  Disorders.  Doctrine  of 
Biliousness;  Bilious  Headache.  Doctrine  of  Sympathy, 
and  of  the  Eccentric  Origin  of  Neuroses ;  Gastric  Megrim  ; 
Uterine  Megrim;  Ophthalmic  Megrim;  Modem  Reflex 
and  Inhibitory  Theories.  Vascular  Theories;  Determi- 
nations of  Blood  to  the  Head;  Congestion  of  the 
Brain ;  Recent  Vaso-motor  Hypotheses.  Theory  of  Nerve- 
Storms. 

The  subject  of  the  present  chapter  has  an  interest  and 
importance  beyond  that  of  the  malady  to  which  it  more 
immediately  refers^  for  the  pathology  of  megrim  is  in  the 
main  the  pathology  of  the  whole  group  of  disorders  to 
which  it  belongs ;  and  in  discussing  it  we  shall  be  practi- 
cally discussing  a  much  wider  subject — namely^  the  pathology 
of  neuroses  in  general,  apart  from  which  that  of  megrim 
itself  would  be  but  imperfectly  understood.  My  intention 
then  is  to  exhibit  as  well  as  I  am  able  the  gradual  progress 
of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  ncurosal  pheno- 
mena up  to  the  present  time,  with  an  especial  reference  to 
the  malady  before  us  ;  and  I  think  it  will  thus  appear  that, 
while  a  few  arc  purely  imaginary,  many  of  the  views  which 
have  at  different  times  prevailed  and  still  prevail  are  not  so 
much  antagonistic  as  partial  and  incomplete  representations 
of  the  facts  with  which  they  deal,  and  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  whole  subject  will  gain  by  their  connected  considera- 
tion in  something  like  historical  order. 

Doctrine  of  Biliousness. — Bilious  Headache. 

This  is  the  oldest  and  still  the  most  popular  view  of  the 
nature  of  Megrim.  The  few  remarks  I  have  to  make  upon 
it  are  certainly  not  suggested  by  its  scientific  value  or  im- 
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portance;  my  object  is  rather  to  point  out  the  remote 
origin  and  probable  value  of  a  doctrine  which^  if  for  the 
most  part  abandoned  by  scientific  men^  still  holds  its 
ground  with  the  general  public,  and  stiU  exerts  a  very  im- 
portant  practical  influence  as  regards  the  measures  adopted 
for  their  relief  by  perhaps  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  sufierers 
from  megrim. 

The  doctrine  of  Biliousness — ^the  idea  that  many  disorders 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  bile   in  excess,  either  in   the 
system  at  lai^e  or  accumulated  in  particular  localities — 
prevailed,  as  I  have  said,  from  a  very  early  period,  but  the 
affections  attributed  to  this  cause  were  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively or  generally  those  which  are  marked  by  the  presence 
of  jaundice,  or  other  obvious  error  in  the  quantity  or  dis- 
tribution of  the  biliary  matters.     To  this  day  a  host  of  ills 
are  referred  to  the  vague  and  ill-defined  condition  to  which 
the    name   of  ^^  biliousness  '^  is  given,   and   among   these 
megrim  takes  the  first  rank.     Let  a  man  only   complain 
from  time  to  time  of  a  transient  disorder  of  sight  followed 
by  a  severe  headache,  or  of  giddiness  followed  by  retching 
and  the  discharge  of  his  stomach,  and  he  is  sure  to  be  told 
by  sympathizing  friends  that  he  is   '*  bilious  '^  and  wants 
"  a  dose.''     No  very  definite  notions  it  is  true  are  attached 
to  these  expressions  by  those  who  use  them,  and   I  have 
often  amused  myself  by  asking  patients  who  have  confidently 
assured  me  of  their  *'  biliousness ''  or   that  "  the  bile  was 
flying  about  them,''  what  they  meant  by  it,  but  of  course 
without  eliciting  much  in  reply. 

The  real  meaning  of  all  this  is  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in 
the  past  history  of  medicine.  As  in  so  many  other  instances, 
what  was  once  the  teaching  of  the  philosopher  is  preserved 
to  us  only  in  a  fragmentary  form  in  popular  language  and 
traditions.  It  needs  almost  an  apology  to  repeat  that  for 
many  ages  the  whole  superstructure  of  medical  philosophy 
was  based  on  the  doctrine  of  the  '^  four  Cardinal  Humours 
of  man's  body,"  the  blood,  yellow  bile,  black  bile,  and 
phlegm,  and  the  ^'  four  Elementary  Qualities,"  hot  and  cold, 
moist  and  dry.     The  just  distribution  and  admixture  of  the 

Q 
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former  (icpaacc)  was  the  source  of  healthy  while  any  de- 
parture from  this  condition  (Svcricpacnc)  was  a  canse  of 
disease^  of  which  the  particular  character  was  determined 
by  the  humour  which  happened  to  be  in  excess^  or  its 
accumulation  in  a  particular  locality.  So  with  the  elemen- 
tary qualities :  if  present  in  just  proportions  they  gave  rise 
to  a  healthy  "  temperament/'  whereas  the  excess  or  defect 
of  one  or  more  was  the  cause  of  a  '^  distemper/'  These  two 
principles  were  harmonized  and  combined  by  attributing 
to  the  four  humours  the  four  elementary  qualities^  and 
many  particular  deyelopments  were  given  to  them  with 
which  we  are  not  now  concerned.  My  object  is  only  to 
point  out  that  the  popular  theory  of  megrim  and  the  whole 
doctrine  of  ^'  biliousness  '*  are  the  legitimate  descendants  of 
this  primitive  philosophy. 

We  may  cite  Alexander  Trallianus  as  a  fair  exponent  of 
the  ancient  teaching  with  reference  to  such  maladies  as  that 
before  us.  Thus^  in  a  section  on  Cephalalgia  he  first  treats 
Ilepi  trig  iwi  j^oXwSc*  \vfit^  icc^aXaXyiac—"  Concerning 
headache  arising  from  bilious  humour'' — which  begins 
thus  : — ^'  If  therefore  headache  frequently  arises  on  account 
of  a  superfluity  of  bilious  humour^  the  cure  of  it  must  be 
efiected  by  means  of  remedies  which  purge  and  draw  away 
the  bilious  humour."*  He  then  proceeds  to  enlarge  on  the 
method  of  doing  this :  how  the  faulty  humour  is  to  be 
dealt  with  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  from  the  system  and 
ultimately  evacuated  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
humoral  therapeutics,  first,  if  difiiised ;  secondly,  if  accu- 
mulated in  the  coats  of  the  stomach  or  other  locality. 

The  same  view  is  taken  of  a  more  severe  form  of  headache 
termed  Cephalaa.  We  find  directions  for  the  cure  ^'  if  the 
pain  is  begotten  of  the  bile  " — 'Eav  vtto  yoXriq  yivrirai  fi 
oSifvrf ;  first,  ^'  if  hot  and  bilious  humours  are  already  formed" 
— a  Si  Osp/jLoi  iitriv  ol  \vfjioi  Kai  ^^oXc^Sccc  ;  and  then  farther 


*  £/  fikv  o^v  HvtKa  rov  ^rXcova^ecv  rdv  xo^<^^9  xy/Abv  yivirai  iroXXaKiQ  tj 
KtfaXaXyiaf  irouiv  ravTfji  r>)v  Oipairtiav  fid  t&v  KaBaipdvruv  xai  vnoxXknTuv 
SwafAivutv  Tov  xoX(^^9  xv^6v.  AXc^.  TpaX.  Bi/9.  A.  Edit.  Lutetiee.  1548. 
fol.,  p.  8. 
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on  the  case  is  considered  ''  in  which  the  humours  are  thick 
and  not  yet  hot  " — k^  wv  8c  irayjuq  H<n  Kai  /jltj  vavv  Ospfjioi, 
and  where  ^'  discutients ''  must  therefore  first  be  used.* 

Again,  I  find  a  section  "  On  Megrim  occasioned  by  a 
bilious  humor '' —  IIc/oc  t^C  ^^o.  yoXut^ri  yvfiov  yivofxkvriQ 
ri^iKpaviag,  for  which  "  aloes  and  scammony  and  other  drugs 
which  purge  oflf  bile  without  heating  much ''  are  recom- 
mended.f  In  a  previous  section^  ^^  headache  arising  from  a 
hot  distemper  of  the  liver  '^  had  been  treated  of, — irepl  ttiq 
Sia  Oip/Ai)v  Sv<fKpa<Tiav  rov  rirraTOQ  yivofikvriQ  icc^aXaXyiac*t 
Much  more  to  the  same  efiect  might  be  added. 

Headache,  however,  and  especially  megrim,  was  some- 
times referred  to  '^  cold  humours  ''  as  well  as  hot,  to  black 
bile  as  well  as  yellow  bile,  to  the  spleen  as  well  as  the  liver, 
and  hence  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  expression  of  the 
malady  known  as  Hypochondriasis,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  due  to  '^  Atra  bills ''  or  "  Melancholia.^'  "  Headaches,'' 
says  old  Willis,  "  are  wont  to  be  imputed  no  less  to  the 
spleen  than  the  stomach ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  common  ob- 
servation that  in  hypochondriacal  subjects  when  a  pain, 
inflation,  rumbling,  or  other  disturbance  arises  in  the  left 
side  from  the  distempered  spleen,  that  a  headache  frequently 
succeeds  as  if  excited  by  it."§ 

Pope,  in  his  description  of  the  Cave  of  Spleen  has  per- 
petuated the  same  idea : 

"  There  Bcreen'd  in  shades  from  day^s  detested  glare, 
Spleen  sighs  for  ever  on  her  pensive  bed. 
Pain  at  her  side,  and  megrim  at  her  head." 

When,  however,  abandoning  the  regions  of  mere  hypothesis. 


•  Idem,  m.  p.  12. 

+  IcUm.  «/3.  p.  14.  'Ei  dk  did  xo^«^^>7  X*''*^*'  ytvoXro  rf  dSvvti,  •  •  •  gal 
TtXiVToiov  K&9ap9iQ  ri  ^la  rrfQ  iriKpac  Kai  rov  ^acpv^tov,  Kai  rwv  dXXwy  hoa 
XoXi)v  olSe  KaOaiptiVf  iKrbg  irdvv  Oipfiaivav, 

t  Idem,  p.  7. 

§  De  cephalalgia,  cap.  i.  : — '*  Dolores  capitis  lienif  hand  minus  qoam  ven- 
triculo  imputari  soleot,  et  quidem  passim  observare  est  in  hypochondriacis, 
isti  etiam  morbo  obnoxiis,  cum  in  sinistro  latere  dolor,  inflatio,  borborygmus, 
ant  alia  qusevis,  velut  lienis  affecti  pertnrbatio,  oontingit,  cephdalgiam 
quasi  exinde  suscitatam  mox  crebro  succedere.*'  Works,  4to,  1680,  Qeneva, 
voL  ii.  p.  166. 
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men  began  to  test  these  ancient  doctrines  by  anatomical  in- 
quiry, that  of  black-bile  soon  lost  ground.  Just  a  century  ago 
Robert  Whytt  wrote  :  ^^  Although  not  a  few  of  the  modems, 
following  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  physicians,  have  sup- 
posed the  hypochondriac  disease  to  be  owing  to  an  atra- 
biliary  humour  produced  in  the  stomach,  liver,  or  spleen,  yet 
in  mauy  hypochondriac  patients  there  is  no  such  humour ; 
and  where  it  is  observed,  it  is  only  a  symptom  or  conse- 
quence of  the  disease,  but  not  its  origin^  cause.^^*  Sir 
George  Baker,  who  wrote  about  the  same  period,  after 
observing  that  the  ancients  supposed  the  excess  of  yellow 
bile  to  flow  into  the  gall-bladder,  and  of  the  black  bile  into 
the  spleen  as  its  receptacle,  thence  to  become  the  source  of 
many  disorders,  complains  that  his  contemporaries,  and 
more  particularly  Boerhaave,  retained  the  terms  Black  bile 
and  Atra-biliary  humour  out  of  an  ill-placed  veneration  for 
antiquity,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  ancient 
speculations  with  modem  philosophy.  ^*  A  few  years  since," 
he  adds,  "  I  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman  who  had  taken 
many  medicines  with  a  view  to  dissolve  the  atra-bilis,  which 
was  supposed  to  appear  as  well  in  what  he  vomited  as  what 
he  voided  by  stool.  After  death  this  atra-bilis  was  found 
to  be  no  other  than  blood  from  an  ulcer  at  the  beginning  of 

the  duodenum/^t 

But  although  the  atra-biliary  doctrine  gradually  sunk 
into  oblivion  when  once  it  had  been  shown  that  no  such 
humour  existed  either  in  the  spleen  or  elsewhere,  this  has 
not  been  the  case  with  the  yellow-biliary  theory,  for  yellow 
bile  has  a  real  existence,  although  the  doctrine  of  "  bilious- 
ness "  has  no  better,  and  indeed  exactly  the  same  founda- 
tion as  that  of  "  melancholia ;"  we  have  buried  the  last  but 
the  former  still  survives. 

We  have  already  referred  in  the  second  chapter  (see  page 
44)  to  numerous  instances  where  the  patients  attributed 
their  megrim  to  ''  bile,"  "  biliousness,"  or  "  bilious  food," 


•  •' Treatise  on  Nervous  Diseases/'   by   Robert  Whytt,   M.D.,  F.R.S. 
1765,  p.  242. 

t  ** Trans,  of  Coll.  of  Phys.."  vol.  i.  p.  398.     1767. 
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without  any  assignable  reason^  as  it  appeared^  except  the 
prevailing  custom.  The  case  of  J.  M.  (No.  52),  is  as  good 
an  illustration  as  any.  She  came  to  me  on  account  of 
"  Bilious  headaches/'  as  she  said ;  they  had  all  the  usual 
characters  of  megrim,  lasted  all  day  with  much  nausea,  and 
ultimately  vomiting,  and  passed  off  at  night.  Beyond  the 
sickness  and  the  statement  that  she  had  found  ^^  bilious 
food,  such  as  a  quantity  of  butter,  bring  on  an  attack,^' 
there  was  nothing,  even  on  her  own  showing,  to  support  the 
theory.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  very  much  against 
it :  the  headaches  were  hereditary,  her  sister  suffered  as  she 
did,  and  both  were  first  attacked  at  the  period  of  puberty ; 
though  not  catamenial  they  returned  every  two  or  three 
weeks;  she  had  had  ten  cluldren,  and  during  every  preg- 
nancy remained  free  from  these  attacks.  Now,  all  these 
points  appear  to  me  irreconcileable  with  the  bilious  theory, 
while  they  correspond  exactly  with  the  characters  of  other 
well-established  neuroses. 

Dr.  Symonds,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  one  of  the  very  few 
who  have  taken  any  considerable  pains  to  inqtdre  into  this 
subject.  He  observes  :  "  There  is  a  headache  often  called 
in  popular  language  ^  the  bilious-headache,'  which,  were  we 
to  take  the  word  of  the  laity  for  it,  is  a  very  common 
occurrence ;  but  I  need  not  say  that  ^  bilious'  with  the  laity 
applies  to  any  form  of  disorder  characterized  by  anorexia 
and  nausea.''  .  .  .  '^Patients  themselves  are  apt  to  assert 
that  their  headaches  are  '  all  from  the  stomach,'  or  '  bile,* 
or  '  liver ;'  and  their  conviction  has  a  twofold  origin— one, 
in  the  sickness  or  other  gastric  disorder,  or  in  the  intestinal 
symptoms  which  accompany  these  attacks ;  the  other,  in  the 
relief  which  seems  to  ensue  on  the  operation  of  medicines 
directed  to  the  alimentary  tube,  as  we  have  already  hinted. 
But  the  sickness  is  oftener  an  effect  than  a  cause,  or  even  a 
concurrent,  and  the  relief  from  purgative  medicines  admits 
(if  true  in  fact)  of  an  obvious  explanation  irrespective  of  the 
supposed  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs."* 


*  **Gulsfconian  Lecturea,   1858,  on  Headache."— if ed   Times  and  Oaz., 
vol.  i.  1858,  p.  420. 
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Two  centuries  ago^  Sydenham  himself  protested  against 
the  inference  which  it  is  thus  sought  to  draw  firom  some 
supposed  "  vitiation^'  of  the  bile  discharged  in  the  evacua- 
tions^ whether  by  the  stomach  or  bowels^  in  the  case  of  so- 
called  bilious  headaches  and  bilious  colics :  ^'  Neither/'  he 
says^  "  from  the  fact  that  the  matters  which  in  this  disorder 
(bilious  coUc)  are  rejected  by  the  mouth  or  stool  are  of  a 
greenish  colour^  can  it  be  safely  inferred  that  the  disease  is 
a  humord  one^  or  that  the  excruciating  pain  is  due  to  the 
acrid  quality  of  any  humour  irritating  the  parts  within 
which  it  is  confined ;  and  which  we  accordingly  take  for  the 
source  of  the  malady  and  think  to  eradicate  by  yomits  and 
pulses.  For  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  sickness 
which  is  experienced  on  first  going  to  sea  draws  out  from 
the  stomach  a  similar  green  coloured  refuse,  eyen  in  the 
case  of  perfectly  healthy  persons,  who  half  an  hour  before 
had  none  of  this  so-called  ^  leeky  bile'  about  them/'* 
Cullen  has  a  similar  obseryaiion  :  ^^  As  all  yehement  and 
often  repeated  yomiting  generally  brings  up  bile,  I  consider 
that  colic  which  from  the  throwing  up  of  the  bile  alone  has 
been  called  '  bilious  colic/  as  entirely  spasmodic/'f  This  is 
certainly  not  less  true  in  the  case  of  headache. 

In  framing  the  questions,  therefore,  which  he  put  to  his 
patients  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Symonds  used  a  very  just 
caution — "  To  have  asked  my  catechumens  whether  their 
headaches  had  anything  to  do  with  bile  or  bilious  distur- 
bance, would  have,  I  well  knew,  called  forth  a  chorus  of  Yes. 
But  as  I  sliould  have  been  none  the  wiser,  I  thought  it 
better  to  limit  the  question  to  the  accumulation  of  bile 
manifested  by  the  skin."  Of  the  90  patients  thus  interro- 
gated, 65  answered  in  the  negative ;  14  gave  a  doubtful  or 
qualified  ^yes/  and  11,  no  reply.J  This  is  very  much  the 
result  which  might  have  been  expected ;  and  as,  with  the 
great  majority  of  patients,  according  to  my  experience,  any 
sallowuess  of  complexion  is  attributed  to  bile,  it  is  highly 


*  **  Dissertatio  Epistolaria,"  de  Affect.  Hytter.,  §  83. 

t  "  Nosology,"  Colica  Idiopath.,''  p.  122.     Footuote. 

*  "  Culstonian  Lectures,  1868." — Med.  2'imes  and  Oaz.,  vol.  i.  p.  498,  etc. 
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probable  that  scarce  one  of  those  who  gave  a  qualified  assent 
to  the  inquiry  were  really  jaundiced. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that^  after  contributing  so 
materially  to  the  overthrow  of  the  popular  doctrine^  Dr. 
Symonds  should  himself  haye  admitted  the  occasional  oc- 
currence of  a  true  bilious  headache^  though  on  what  ground 
is  not  very  clear.  ^^  The  only  real  cases/'  he  observes,  '^  of 
this  affection  are  those  in  which,  from  duodenal  obstruction, 
or  a  more  copious  secretion  than  the  duodenum  can  dispose 
of,  bile  regurgitates  into  the  stomach,  or  accumulates  in  the 
blood ;  in  the  one  case  producing  an  acute  headache,  gene- 
rally on  one  side  of  the  brow ;  in  the  other,  giving  rise  to 
a  dull  headache,  with  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  special 
senses  in  the  form  of  sufiusio  dimidians,  or  of  tinnitus 
aurium,  and  often  with  vertigo.  A  bilious  diarrhoea  attend- 
ing or  following  the  headache  gives  it  a  still  more  unequi- 
vocal character.  But  for  one  such  case,  I  believe  there  are 
twenty  in  which  the  so-called  bilious  headache  is  nervotts, 
with  sympathetic  disturbance  of  the  stomach.'^*  We  shall 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the  first,  or  sympathetic 
bilious  headache,  to  which  Dr.  Symonds  refers,  in  the  next 
section. 

It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  establish  a  negative,  and  I 
shall  not  farther  attempt  it  in  the  present  case ;  I  am  satis- 
fied to  have  shown  the  real  foundation  on  which  the  bilious 
doctrine  rests,  while  the  history  of  Megrim,  as  it  has  been 
traced  in  the  previous  chapters,  points  to  another  and  very 
different  origin  for  the  malady — namely,  the  neurosal  con- 
stitution. I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  state  that  jaundice 
does  occasionally  follow  an  attack  of  megrim,  and  is  then 
generally  of  a  very  transient  character.  This  was  some- 
times the  case,  I  am  well  assured,  with  two  of  my  patients, 
F.  P.  (No.  9),  and  I.  M.  (No.  12),  although  I  was  never 
fortunate  enough  to  witness  it;  the  latter  remarked  that 
the  tendency  to  jaundice,  like  the  tendency  to  headache, 
was  hereditary  in  his  family. 


<«  Gttlstonian  Lectures,  1858."— Jfed.  Timet  and  Oaz.,  vol.  i.  p.  420. 
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The  same  occuirence  has  been  noticed  by  other  obsenrers. 
Labarraque  says — ''  Sometimes  the  bile  is  secreted  in  greater 
abundance  than  usual,  and  a  case  has  been  recorded  where 
the  patient  became  jaundiced  every  time  he  was  attacked 
with  migraine.  This  condition  lasted  a  certain  time  and 
then  disappeared^  sometimes  after  a  light  repast^  sometimes 
after  a  profound  sleep  of  some  hours/'* 

I  fail^  howeyer^  to  see  in  this  very  exceptional  circum- 
stance any  corroboration  of  the  bilious  theory ;  the  jaundice 
immediately  follows  the  attack^  and  is  evidently  an  effect 
and  not  a  cause  of  the  paroxysm.  Labarraque  correctly 
introduces  it  when  speaking  of  the  critical  evacuations  which 
sometimes  attend  or  terminate  the  seizures,  such  as  a  copious 
flow  of  tearsy  or  an  abundant  discharge  of  limpid  urine.  It 
evidently  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena^  and  is 
only  another  instance  of  the  control  exerted  by  the  nervous 
system  over  the  secretions  in  general.  Moreover^  we  meet 
from  time  to  time  with  instances  in  which  exactly  the  same 
effects  are  produced  by  other  nervous  paroxysms.  Thus  it 
is  a  well  established  fact  that  a  powerfol  emotion  may  give 
rise  to  a  temporary  jaundice ;  Dr.  G.  Budd  has  drawn 
attention  to  instances  of  its  occurrence  after  prolonged 
anxiety,  and  it  has  been  occasionally  produced  by  violent 
fits  of  anger.  Some  excellent  illustrations  and  observations 
on  this  and  other  varieties  of  nervous  jaundice  will  be  found 
ill  a  paper  by  Dr.  Marsh  in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports. 

Other  cases  are  on  record,  iu  which  a  similar  transient 
jaundice  has  followed  epileptic  seizures.  Dr.  Todd,  in  his 
cliuical  lectures  on  Epileptic  Coma  and  Hemiplegia,  observes 
— "  A  very  striking  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Stokes,  in  which 
the  patient  was  liable  to  these  pseudo-apoplectic  paroxysms  or 
epileptic  fits,  as  I  would  call  them,  which  came  on  generally  at 
jLii^ht  or  during  sleep.    The  patient  came  out  of  each  of  these 


*  **  La  bilo  est  86cr6tt^e  eu  j>lus  grande  abondauce  que  de  coutmne,  et  on 
cite  uu  cas  t>ti  un  inalade  etait  pris  de  jaunisse  tuutes  lea  foia  qu*il  avait  la 
migraine.  Cet  accident  durait  un  certain  tempa,  puia  disparaiasait,  soit 
aprcs  un  It'ger  rci>a8,  8oit  ai)re8  un  profond  sommeil  de  quelcjuea  Leurea." — 
Jt.'sMii,  (tr.^  p.  34. 
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attacks  perfectly  paralysed  on  the  left  side^  and  also  jaun- 
diced. Both  the  hemiplegia  and  the  jaundice  would  sub- 
side in  a  very  short  time ;  the  former  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  attack^  and  on  the  following  day  scarcely  a  trace 
of  jaundice  could  be  seen.  I  would  suggest/'  continues 
Dr.  Todd,  ^'  that  the  jaundice  in  this  case  was  a  paralytic 
symptom^  due  to  a  temporary  paralysis  of  the  biliary  ducts 
— analogous  to  the  instances  of  jaundice  from  strong  mental 
emotion  or  shock  to  the  nervous  system.^'* 

Doctrine  of  Sympathy,  and  of  the  Eccentric  Origin  of 

Neuroses. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  those 
theories  of  Megrim  and  some  allied  disorders^  which,  while 
recognising  the  essentially  nervous  character  of  the  pheno- 
mena, suppose  them  to  originate,  not  in  any  primary  defect 
or  morbid  disposition  of  the  nervous  system  itself,  but  from 
some  accidental  source  of  irritation  in  the  nervous  periphery. 
As  a  familiar  illustration  of  this  principle  we  might  cite  the 
case  of  teething  as  a  supposed  cause  of  nervous  seizures  in 
children ;  but  in  order  to  appreciate  it  at  all  fairly  in  its 
application  to  megrim  and  neuroses  generally,  we  must 
follow  it  rapidly  from  its  origin  in  the  ancient  doctrine  of 
sympathy,  to  its  latest  development  in  the  modern  reflex 
and  inhibitory  theories. 

Three  principal  varieties  of  Sympathetic  or  Eccentric 
megrim  have  been  more  particularly  described  by  writers  on 
the  subject — namely.  Gastric,  Uterine,  and  Ophthalmic — 
and  it  will  be  convenient  to  distribute  what  I  have  to  say 
under  these  heads. 

Gastric  Megrim, — ^The  general  fact,  that  a  source  of  dis- 
turbance, whether  felt  or  unfelt,  in  one  part  or  organ  of  the 


•  "Clinical  Lectures— Nervoua  Syatem,"  p.  311,  2nd  e<L  1866.     Eiqairol 
tices  epileptic  jaundice,  but  says,  *'  La  jauuisse,  qui  se  manifeste  avant 


notices 
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body  may  be  a  cause  of  suffering  or  derangement  in  another 
more  or  less  remote  from  it^  attracted  the  attention  of 
pathological  observers  from  a  very  early  period^  and  was  re- 
cognised under  the  names  of  ^rvfirraOHa  by  the  Greeks^  and 
Consensus  by  the  Latins.  The  particular  instance  of  this 
sympathy  which  more  especially  excited  the  admiration  of 
our  forefathers  was  the  remarkable  communion  between 
the  belly  and  the  head — the  ^^  minim  inter  caput  et  viscera 
commercium.'^  Gralen  not  only  dwells  upon  the  phenomena 
at  lengthy  but  even  goes  so  far  as  to  attribute  them^  in  this 
particular  case^  to  the  instrumentality  of  the  nerves  con- 
necting the  two.  "  For  the  head/'  he  says,  ^'  communi- 
cates to  the  bowels  and  the  bowels  to  the  head  their  respec- 
tive disorders,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  nerves 
which  reach  firom  the  brain  to  the  stomach,  by  which  also 
an  excess  of  sensibility  over  that  of  other  portions  of  the 
body  belongs  to  this  limited  region.  And  on  this  account, 
also,  vomitings  of  bile  follow  on  those  injuries  of  the  head 
which  extend  to  the  meninges.'^* 

The  doctrine  that  megrim  thus  arises  by  "  consensus'* 
from  gastric  or  intestinal  irritation  is^  next  to  the  humoral, 
the  oldest  view  of  the  malady  we  have,  and  is  still  very 
generally  accepted.  At  first  it  was  combined  with  the 
humoral  hypothesis ;  bile  was  still  regarded  as  the  essential 
cause  of  the  complaint :  and  while  in  some  cases,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  humour  was  supposed  to  be  diffused 
through  the  system  or  collected  in  the  head  itself,  in  others 
it  was  thought  to  be  accumulated  in  the  walls  or  cavity  of 
the  stomach,  and  to  affect  the  head  by  sympathy.  Thus 
Alexander  Tralliauus,  in  addition  to  the  passages  already 
quoted  on  Hemicrania  from  Bile,  has  a  section  "  Qn  Hemi- 
crania  arising  from  Sympathy,  If  megrim  arises  from 
sympathy  with  the  stomach,  either  that  organ  itself  being 


"  H  Tt  vdp  KOikia  ry  Kti^aXy  icai  ^  ice^aXi)  ry  KoiXiq^  fieraiiduttri  rHv 
waOtjfxdriJVf  oia  t6  fikytOoQ  rwv  e(  iycf^oAov  KaOtiKdvTutv  vivputv  tig  rd  itt6/ui 
T^Q  yaffrpbc,  v<p!'  wv  Koi  t6  wiotrrbv  rrtQ  al(r9ri<rnaQ  virip  raXXa  fiepi;  rov 
otafAaTOQ  virdpxit  Tip  fiopit^  riici,  koi  Sid  tovto  toX^  Kard  r»)v  Kt^aXrjv 
KardyfiamVf  o<ra  npoQ  rdg  fit'tviyyaQ  t^iKviiratf  xo^<M^<^^<  irapaKoXovOovoi," 
Galen's  Works  by  Kuehn.  Vol.  vm.  p.  179. 
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weak  as  to  digestion  or  containing  within  it  a  bilious  or 
phlegm-like  material^  and  these  humours  moreover  are  not 
properly  concocted:  consider  fiirther  whether  it  proceeds 
from  a  cold  or  hot  distemper ;  if  from  a  cold^  warming  re- 
medies must  be  provided  :  if  from  a  hot,  cold  and  temper- 
ing ones."*  Galen  is  even  more  explicit : — "  How  con- 
stantly do  we  see  the  head  attacked  with  pain  when  yellow 
bile  is  contained  in  the  stomach ;  as  also  the  pain  forthwith 
ceasing  when  the  bile  has  been  vomited/'  This  principle 
of  sympathy  was  moreover  extended  by  Galen  to  the  expla- 
nation of  other  neurosal  affections  besides  headaches :  ^'  The 
best  physicians  are  agreed/'  he  says,  ^'  that  these  are  not 
the  only  maladies  in  which  the  head  is  affected  from  the 
belly,  but  that  the  same  thing  occurs  in  epilepsy  itself/'t 

It  was  very  much  in  this  form  that  the  bilious  theory 
continued  to  hold  its  ground  even  after  the  humoral  patho- 
logy had  been  generally  abandoned.  At  a  comparatively 
recent  period  Dr.  Pothergill,  who  as  we  have  seen  was 
himself  a  sufferer  from  sick-headache,  lent  the  whole  weight 
of  his  authority  in  support  of  this  teaching. — '^  This  disease/' 
he  states,  "  is  very  frequently  treated  as  a  nervous  distem- 
per, as  an  ague  in  the  head,  as  a  spasm  (which  indeed  it 
appears  to  be),  and  perhaps  considered  as  pertaining  to 
other  diseases.  The  manner  and  time  of  its  attack  [this 
refers  to  the  fact  of  many  sufferers  waking  with  it]  is  after 
digestion  is  performed,  and  the  chyle  admitted  into  the 
blood,  and  the  bile  has  acquired  its  full  activity,  undiluted 
by  fresh  supplies  of  liquid;  the  stomach  and  duodenum 
empty,  and  the  nerves  exposed  to  irritation ;  and,  indeed. 


*  IIcpl  t{)s  Kard  oni|jiirdOciav  Tivop^vris  Vj|JiiKpavCas.  £(  ^^  icard  irvftirdOitav 
Tov  vrofidxov  yevoiro,  ij  oktBivovvtoc  avrov  Kara  rrjv  veyj/iv,  ^  wtpiixovroc 
vXifv  Iv  iavTtZ  xdKiitSvif  ^  <p\tyfAaT(odri,  xal  {i^  mirrovrai  caXw^,  <TK6irec  irdXiv 
wdrtpov  Sid  Otpurjv  ivoKpatriav  ff  yl/vxpdv  U  fikv  ovv  did  yjwxpdv  SvoKpaalav, 
dvayKdi6v  ivTi  oia  nov  Btpfiaivdvrufv  iroiiiaBai  wpSvoiav,  *Ei  dk  dtd  Oipfii^f  dla 
Ttov  yln}x6vTMv  Kai  in-iKparovvTutv  [var,  IviKipaivSvTiJv}. — AXe(  TpaX.  B/9. 
A  c/3.     Ed.  Lufcetiffi,  fol.  1648.  p.  13. 

t  Kat  ftf)v  Kai  trwtx^tTrara  OiwutOa  ri)v  KnpaXi^v  ddvvutfuvriv  i iri  rg  KavOy 
XoXv  ««^«  ^^  yaarkpa  irepMxo/iivy,    KaOdvtp  yi  Kai  9rapaxP^/ia  yivofuvriv 

dvutdvifovt  ifuOittrtig  rrJQ  x^^VC <rvfiVi^^vrirai  Si  roic  dpivTOic  iarpoiCf 

oif  ravra  ft6vov  dirb  r^c  yaerpbg  rnKti^aXy  ovfiiriirTUV,dKKd  Kai  Tt)v  IwiXfj^iav. 
Oakn's  Works  by  Kuehn.  Vol.  viii.  p.  189. 
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from  numerous  circumstances  it  is  most  clear  that  the  head- 
ache proceeds  from  the  stomachy  not  the  reverse^  as  is  the 
opinion  of  many  who  have  been   sufferers  from  it/'     He 
then  goes  on  to  observe  that  he  has  been  much  struck  with 
the  influence  of  certain  articles  of  diet  in  producing  the 
malady.     There  are  some  things^   he   s&js,  in   a  passage 
already   quoted^  which^  in  very    small   quantities^  seldom 
fail  to    produce  the  sick-headache  in   some  constitutions. 
Such  especially  are  melted  butter^  fat^  spices^  rich  dishes^ 
malt  liquors^  and  so   on.     He  attributes  their  operation 
to  their  influence    on    the  generation   or    quality  of  the 
bile.     ^'  Bile,  if  very  acid,  will  prove  a  stimulus  suflBciently 
strong  in  many  cases  to  excite  sick-headache  in  a  violent 
degree.     There  are  habits  in  which  the  bile,  if  exceeding  in 
point  of  activity,  either  from  its  bitter  or  its  acid  quality, 
will  act  as  a  purgative,'^  and  then  the  patients  escape  its  ill 
effects   on  the   head.      "  From  these   considerations  it  is 
evident  that  as  the  quality  of  the  bile  in  a  great  measure 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  food,  regard  being  had  at  the 
same  time  to  quantity  ;  and  that  the  disease  we  are  treating 
of  appears  to  arise  from  this  cause,  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out,  as  experience  may  direct,  what  kinds  of  aliment  are 
most   likely  to  add   to  the  disease.^'     Butter  he  held   in 
special  aversion — "  Nothing  more  speedily  and   effectually 
gives  the  sick-headache,  and  sometimes  within  a  few  hours.'' 
On  the  same  view  he  recommends  for  the  relief  of  the 
paroxysm  an  emetic  or  cathartic,  and  for  the  treatment  in 
the  intervals  mild  laxatives  and  stomachic  bitters  :  "  Where 
acid  bile  abounds,  the  bitter  and  absorbent  laxatives ;  where 
the  bitter,  salines  generally  are  useful.''* 

\Vc  owe,  however,  to  Tissot  the  most  explicit  statement 
of  the  gastric  theory  with  respect  to  megrim  which  has 
appeared  in  modern  times,  and  as  his  treatise  on  the  malady 
is  at  the  same  time  among  the  most  complete  we  possess,  and 
liis  views  have  exercised  a  similar  influence  in  forming  the 
popular  opinion  of  the   continent  with   those   of  Fothergill 


•  Work^f,  4to,  pp.  51)7-603. 
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among  English  people,  I  shall  translate  them  here — "  The 
reasons/'  he  observes,  '^  which  go  to  prove  that  the  stomach  is 
the  prime  cause  of  migraine  and  that  the  affection  is  almost 
always  a  sympathetic  one,  are — ^The  repeated  observations 
of  those  who  have  suffered  from  migraines,  and  of  the 
medical  men  who  have  witnessed  them.  All  patients  re- 
mark that  their  stomachs  are  not  as  comfortable  as  usual  on 
the  approach  of  an  attack ;  that  if  they  are  careful  over 
them  the  attacks  are  not  so  frequent ;  that  if  they  take 
anything  which  deranges  the  stomach  the  attacks  are  more 
firequent  and  severe. 

^^  Persons  who  suffer  from  migraine  and  stomach  de- 
rangement feel  the  migraine  diminish  in  proportion  as  the 
stomach  recovers  itself.  ....  Almost  invariably,  on  the 
instant  the  stomach  discharges  its  contents,  the  pains  cease, 
and  we  have  seen  patients  prevent  the  attacks  by  gentle 
emetics  or  purgatives  repeated  from  time  to  time.''  Tissot 
cites  many  authorities  in  support  of  his  assertions,  and  then 
continues  :  "After  these  observations  we  can  no  longer 
doubt  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  migraines  are  the 
consequence  of  some  irritating  agent  in  the  stomach,  which 
acts  on  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  anterior  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  head,  and  which  appears  especially  to  affect  the 
ramifications  of  the  supra-orbital  branch  of  the  fifth  pair." 
**  It  is  then  most  probable  that  a  focus  of  irritation  is  formed 
by  little  and  little  in  the  stomach,  and  that  when  it  has 
reached  a  certain  point,  the  irritation  is  sufficient  to  give 
rise  to  acute  pains  in  all  the  ramifications  of  the  supra- 
orbital nerve.  This  phenomenon  of  one  part  suffering  for 
another  is  doubtless  very  astonishing ;  but  it  belongs  to  the 
class  of  sympathetic  phenomena  which  I  have  endeavoured 
already  to  explain. 

"  We  have  seen  patients  with  whom  pains  produce,  by 
irritating  different  nerves,  disorders  of  sight,  deafness, 
cutaneous  eruptions,  pains  in  all  parts  of  the  surface,  op- 
pressions, coughs,  &c.,  without  the  stomach  appearing  to 
suffer.  Migraines  are  an  affection  of  the  same  kind; 
they  differ  in  their  symptoms,  but  not  at  all  in  their  primary 
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cause.  All  the  symptoms  of  -extreme  sensibility  to  all 
impressions^  those  of  a  convulsive  tendency,  and  even  con- 
vulsions themselves^  vomitings,  numbness,  loss  of  memory, 
which  accompany  a  violent,  or  are  the  result  of  repeated 
attacks,  are  readily  explained  by  this  law — ^that  the  irrita- 
tion of  a  nerve  readily  communicates  itself  to  all  the  others, 
and  more  especially  to  those  with  which  it  is  particularly 
connected,  and  that  nerves  which  are  often  irritated  become 
functionally  impaired.  If  by  one  consequence  of  the  laws 
of  consensus,  the  state  of  the  stomach  may  cause  all  the 
branches  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve  to  suffer,  an  extreme 
degree  of  irritation  of  this  nerve  may,  by  virtue  of  the  same 
laws,  determine  vomiting ;  and  this  vomiting  becomes  the 
remedy  which  thus,  by  an  admirable  arrangement,  springs 
from  the  malady  itself ;  the  very  violence  of  the  pain  ex- 
tinguishes its  cause/^* 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  many  other  authors  in  support 
of  the  same  view,  but  it  would  add  nothing  to  its  weight. 
On  the  other  hand  there  have  never  been  wanting  those  who 
have  ably  contested  both  the  bilious  and  gastric  theories, 
and  regarded  the  malady  as  primarily  a  disease  of  the 
nervous  system  itself,  and  the   disorder  of  the  stomach  or 


*  I  supply  the  original  of  the  last  extract : — **  II  est  done  vraisemblable 
qu^il  se  forme  pen  h  |>eu  un  foyer  d'iiritation  dans  Testomac,  et  que,  quand 
11  est  parvenu  k  un  certain  point,  Tirritation  est  assez  forte  pour  donner  de 
vives  doulenrs  k  toutes  les  ramifications  du  nerf  sus-orbitaire.  Ce  phdnom^ne 
d'unc  partie  qui  soufire  pour  uue  autre  est  fort  6tonnant  sans  doute ;  mais 
il  rentro  dans  la  classe  des  ph^nomenes  Sjrmpathiques  que  j'ai  cherch^  k 
expliquer  plus  haut.  On  a  vu  des  malades  h  qui  des  douleurs  occasion naient, 
en  irritant  diiT6rents  nerfs,  des  derangements  dans  la  vue,  des  surdity  des 
Eruptions  cutan(5e8,  des  douleurs  dans  toute  la  peau,  des  oppressions,  des 
toux,  etc.,  sans  que  Tcstomac  parQt  souffrir.  Les  migraines  sont  uue 
maladie  du  m^me  genre ;  elles  diifcrent  par  les  symptomes,  mais  non 
point  par  la  cause  premiere.  Tous  les  sympt6mes  d 'extreme  sensi- 
oilite  i  toutes  les  impressions,  ceux  de  convulsibilitd,  les  convulsions 
m^mes,  les  vomissements,  rengourdissement,  la  perte  de  m^moire,  qui  ac- 
compagnent  un  violent  accds,  ou  sont  la  suite  d'acc^  souvent  r^p^t^s, 
s*expliquent  tr^s-aiscknent  par  cette  loi,  que  rirritation  d'un  nerf  se  com- 
munique ais^ment  2i  tous  les  autres,  et  surtout  k  ceux  avec  lesquels  il  a  des 
connexions  plus  particulieres,  et  que  les  nerfs  souvent  irrit^s  s'affaiblissent. 
Si,  par  une  suite  des  lois  du  consensus,  IVtat  de  Testomac  fait  souffrir  tous 
les  rameaux  du  sus-orbitaire,  Textrdmc  irritation  de  ce  nerf  peut,  par  une 
suite  de  ces  mdmes  lois,  diltcrminer  le  vomissement ;  et  ce  vomissement 
devient  le  rembde  qui,  par  un  cercle  admirable,  nait  du  mal  mdme  ;  la 
violence  de  la  douleur  fait  rinir  sa  cause." — TralU  des  Nerfs,  p.  390. 
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bowels^  if  present  at  all^  either  as  an  effect  or  at  most  only 
as  an  accessory  and  yery  subordinate  cause.  Tissot  has  cer- 
tainly mis-stated  the  facts  when  he  says  that  patients  almost 
invariably  complain  of  discomfort  in  the  stomach  preceding 
the  attacks,  and  that  they  can  prevent  their  occurrence  by 
care  in  their  diet.  We  have  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
contrary  effect  from  successive  generations  of  pathologists 
who  have  been  themselves  sufferers  from  the  complaint.  C. 
Lepois^  one  of  the  earliest  of  these^  who  has  left  us  an 
excellent  account  of  his  own  megrim  as  well  as  of  many 
other  cases^  observes  : — *^  Since  the  headache  invariably 
precedes  the  abdominal  pains  and  spasms,  as  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  my  own  case  and  that  of  others^  and  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  narrative,  it  may  be  hence  in- 
ferred that  the  head  suffers  idiopathically  but  the  stomach 
and  bowels  by  sympathy  with  the  head.*'*  Dr.  John 
Fordyce,  whose  own  sufferings  made  him  an  interested  and 
faithful  observer,  says  : — "  Though  some  have  supposed  that 
the  affection  is  exclusively  excited  by  disorder  of  the  upper 
abdominal  viscera^  which  appear  to  sympathize  in  a  remark- 
able way  with  the  head ;  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
is  generally  an  idiopathic  affection,  as  systematic  writers 
say ;  for  very  firequently  there  is  no  antecedent  nausea,  nor 
flatulency,  nor  pain  in  the  region  of  those  viscera,  nor  any 
unusual  confinement  of  the  bowels.^^f  So  again  Dr.  Parry 
says  of  the  headache  ^^  usually  called  Sick-headache,  so  well 
described  by  Dr.  Fothergill;  this  malady  is  generally  con- 
ceived to  originate  firom  some  derangement  of  the  functions 
either  of  the  liver  or  of  the  alimentary  canal.     The  state  of 


*  *'  Qaoniam  porro  conynlsivos  illos  abdominis  et  hypochondriomm  dolores 
oapitiB  dolor  prsevertit  semper,  ut  in  me,  aliisque  sum  expertus,  et  p^tebit  in 
historiA  sequenti,  obiter  hinc  elid  potest  caput  per  IdioirdOtiav  laborare,  in- 
testina  autem,  yentriculnmqae  per  wfiirAOiiav  capitis." — "  Oba,  et  comUia" 
De  morb,  cap.  itU,  p.  90. 

t  *'  Eitsi  exiBtim4rant  nonnnlli  morbum  hone  e  praecordiis  subditisve  par- 
tibns  Bolnm-modo  ezcitari,  quibus  cum  capite  arctissima  quedam  interoedit 
sympathia ;  e^  tamen  ilium  plerumque  idiopathicum  (ut  qui  systemata 
conaunt,  loqui  amant)  potius  esse  autumarem ;  quoniam  snpissime  ntdla 
ventriculi  nausea,  nee  flatus,  nee  hypochondriorum  dolor,  neo  alvi  dnritiet 
insueta  prtecedant." — De  Hemicrania^  §  xviii.  p.  85.     1758. 
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the  stomach  is  however  the  effect  and  not  the  canse  of  the 
malady  of  the  head  which  it  never  precedes ;  just  as  sick^ 
ness  and  vomiting  are  the  conseqaence  and  not  the  cause  of 
the  affection  of  the    head   produced   by  a  blow   on   the 
cranium/''^     Lastly  M.  Labarraque  passes  a  just  criticism 
on  M.  Tissot's  exclusive  view,  without  denying  the  co-opera- 
tion of  gastric  disorder  in  some  cases  : — "  Not    that  we 
mean  to  assert  that  migraine  never  owns  a  gastric  cause ; 
certainly  not :  .  .  .  .  but  when  Tissot^   who  refers  in  his 
work  to  a  number  of  similar  observations,   has  been  so 
struck  with  this  circumstance   that  he    admits  no  other 
origin  for  migraine,  this  is  an  opinion  to  which  we  cannot 
assent,  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  a  great  name ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  among  his  numerous  observations  many  cases 
are  to  be  found  where  the  gastric  affection  was  consecutive 
to  the  migraine  on  one  or  more  occasions  :  and  in   several 
others  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  affec- 
tions was  consecutive  to  the   other/^t     The  result   of  my 
own  observations  on  this  matter  has  been   already  recorded 
in  the  previous  history  of  the  malady ;  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  the  seizures  begin  suddenly  with  disordered  vision 
while  the  person  is  feeling  as  well  or  better  than  usual ;  the 
gastric  disturbance  may  be  entirely  absent,  and  if  present  its 
normal  order  is  last  in  the  series  of  phenomena. 

With  regard,  again,  to  Tissot^s  second  point,  the  influence 
of  diet  in  producing  megrim,  and  of  dyspepsia  in  general  as 
a  cause  of  headache,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  which 
is  directly  opposed  to  it,  and,  I  may  add,  to  the  views  which 
very  generally  prevail  on  this  subject.     In  a  previous  chapter 


♦  "  Elements  of  Pathology y""  vol.  i.  p.  244. 

+  "  Ce  n'est  pas  que  nous  voulions  Dier  que,  dans  ancun  cas,  la  migraine 
ne  reconnaisRe  pour  cause  une  l6sion  de  restomac  ;  non  assortment.  .... 
Mais  que  Tissot,  qui  ])arle  dans  ses  oeuvres  d'une  foule  d'obeerrations  ana- 
lo^es,  en  ait  kt4t  tellement  frapp^,  qu'il  n'admette  joa  d'autre  cause  comme 
pomt  de  depart  de  la  migraine,  c*est  une  opinion  k  laquelle  nous  ne  saurions 
nous  rendre,  malgr^  Tautorit^  d*un  grand  nom  ;  car  il  est  bien  certain  que, 
dans  le  nombre  de  ccs  observations,  il  s'est  trouv^  plusieurs  cas  dans  lesquels 
Taffection  gastrique  a  6t^  cons^utive  k  une  ou  plusieurs  migraines  ;  et  dans 
plusieurs  autres,  il  est  impossible  de  savoir  laquelle  des  deux  affections  a  ^i6 
const^cntive  k  I'autre." — h:»mi^  etc.,  \\  2A. 
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I  have  indeed  recorded  a  Dumber  of  instances  in  which 
certain  articles  of  diet  appeared  to  contribute  among  other 
causes  to  the  recurrence  of  the  seizures  (see  p.  44),  but  on 
the  other  hand  I  have  found  many  sufferers  from  megrim^ 
probably  a  majority^  who^  notwithstanding  the  force  of  a 
long  tradition^  unhesitatingly  deny  the  influence  for  better 
or  worse  of  any  dietary.  But  I  can  refer  to  better  evidence 
than  my  own  on  this  point :  Dr.  Symonds^  in  summing  up 
the  result  of  his  observations  on  the  dependence  of  head- 
ache upon  dyspeptic  states^  already  recorded  at  p.  57,  con- 
cludes thus : — "  The  evidence  is,  to  say  the  least,  ambiguous 
and  unsatisfactory.  But  if  any  decided  inference  is  to  be 
drawn  from  it,  we  must  conclude  rather  against  the  existence 
of  such  a  connexion  in  many  of  these  cases,  and  we  do  not 
advance  beyond  the  fact,  that  when  there  is  the  disposition 
to  cephalalgia  the  digestive  organs  may  afford  occasion  of 
excitement  to  that  disposition.'^^  I  may  also  notice  the 
results  of  an  analysis  of  100  cases  of  headache  by  Dr. 
Sieveking  as  having  a  similar  bearing ;  out  of  all  these, 
dyspepsia  is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  only  S.f 

In  further  confirmation  of  this  view,  the  converse  expe- 
rience may  also  be  cited :  during  many  years'  practice 
n  an  out-patient  hospital  and  dispensary  physician,  where 
dyspeptic  disorders  and  derangements  of  the  bowels 
form  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  cases  which  pre- 
sent themselves,  I  have  been  much  surprised  to  find  how 
comparatively  rarely  weU-marked  headache  occurs  as  a 
symptom  of  such  complaints.  Dr.  Parry  has  made  a 
similar  remark.  ''  It  may,''  he  says,  "without  hazard 
be  asserted  that  dyspepsia  is  so  far  from  being  usually 
a  cause  of  headache,  and  other  affections  which  pass  under 
the  name  of  nervous,  that  they  rarely  accompany  one 
another."!  The  same  fact  has  not  escaped  the  acute  ob- 
servation of  Willis,  who  cites  it  in  precisely  the  same  con- 
nexion.      After    recording    a    very  typical    case    of   sick- 


*  <*0til8toiiiaii  Leotnres/*  ISbS.-^Med.  TvHum  and  Qaz.,  May  16,  18M. 
t  Amoe.  Med.  Joum.,  Nov.  9  and  16,  1865. 
Z  "  Elements  of  Pathology,"  vol.  i.  p.  244. 
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headache^  hereditary  and  periodical^  and  terminating  in 
bilious  vomitings  he  observes  in  support  of  its  centric  origin 
— "  An  injury  to  the  head^  as  from,  a  blow,  wound,  or  fall, 
is  generally  followed  by  vomiting ;  whereas  headache  rarely 
or  never  follows  mere  sickness,  heartburn,  or  other  distor- 
bance  of  the  stomach,  unless  some  disorder  of  the  blood 
intervene/'* 

One  way  in  which  traditional  error  in  such  matters  is 
propagated  is,  I  am  convinced,  in  many  cases,  by  our  fitulty 
methods  of  interrogation.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  too  apt 
to  accept  in  the  hurry  of  routine  the  inferences  of  patients 
for  statements  of  fact ;  and  on  the  other,  we  often  wring 
from  them  conformity  to  our  views  by  pressing  them  with 
leading  questions  or  anticipating  what  they  have  to  say.  I 
remember  being  particularly  struck  with  a  passage  from  the 
writings  of  the  late  Sir  James  Clark  on  the  subject  of 
megrim.  After  accurately  describing  a  typical  seizure  with 
blindness,  aura,  hcmicranial  pain  and  sickness,  as  a  variety 
of  dyspepsia,  he  concludes — ''  This  class  of  headaches  is 
common  in  delicate  nervous  persons,  particularly  females, 
when  its  immediate  dependence  on  dyspepsia  is  often  over- 
looked, but  very  generally  the  connexion  is  discovered  upon 
minute  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case.^t  Now 
there  are  very  few  patients  of  the  above  class  who  might  not 
be  made  to  own  to  dyspeptic  symptoms  under  '^  a  minute 
inquiry^'  of  this  kind,  but  this  would  by  no  means  justify 
the  inference  which  it  is  sought  to  draw  from  it. 

There  are  other  circimistances  in  the  history  of  megrim, 
as  we  have  traced  it  in  our  earlier  chapters,  which  suggest 
considerations  fundamentally  opposed  not  only  to  the  gastric 
but  to  other  forms  of  the  sympathetic  theory.      It  has  been 


*  **HnjtiB  rationem  ut  roddere  suscipiam,  imprimis  constat,  vomitionem 
capiti  Iseso,  nempe  post  plagam,  vulnns,  aut  casum  ab  alto  succedere ;  attamen 
vomitui,  cardialgisB,  aut  stomacho  alias  laboranti,  dolor  capitis,  nisi  inter- 
cedat  sanguinis  effervescentia,  raro  aut  minime  snper\'enit.  Quam- 
obrem  in  prsedicto  laborantis  casu,  cum  plane  liqueret,  cerebri  meninginas  ad 
cephalalgias  pnedispositas  fuisse."— "be  An.  Brut.,"  Ceph,  Cur.,  cap.  ii. 
case  viii.  pp.  289-290.      12mo,  Amstel.     J  674. 

t  **  The  Sanative  Influence  of  Climate,"  by  Sir  James  Clark,  3rd  ed  p.  If?, 
1841. 
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a  principal  object  in  this  treatise  to  show  the  intimate  rela- 
tions of  the  malady  it  describes  with  the  whole  family  of 
neurosal  affections ;  and  the  facts  of  this  relationship^  and 
more  particularly  the  transformations  which  we  sometimes 
witness  both  in  the  family  and  in  the  individual^  seem  to 
indicate  the  neurosal  constitution  as  too  well-established  a 
factor  to  be  overlooked  in  any  theory  of  its  causation.  The 
hereditary  character  alone^  which  is  fully  admitted  even  by 
Tissot  himself^  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  his  view.  "We  know 
well  that  functional  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  pre- 
eminently hereditary,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  gastric 
or  intestinal  irritation  from  unwholesome  food  or  disordered 
secretions  can  be  a  legacy  frx)m  our  parents. 

Again,  the  tendency  to  a  periodical  recurrence  which  is 
so  frequently  observed  in  megrim,  and  the  immunity  secured 
to  a  patient  for  a  certain  time  after  a  seizure,  are  quite  in 
harmony  with  its  nervous  origin,  but  very  difficult  to  explain 
on  any  hypothesis  which  assumes  an  accidental  irritation  to 
be  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  complaint. 

I  shall  only  notice  one  other  point :  it  is,  that  even  in 
cases  where  gastric  or  other  local  disorder  is  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  the  paroxysms,  so  many  other  influences  are 
allowed  to  have  a  like  effect,  that  even  on  this  ground  we 
are  compelled  to  look  further  than  the  stomach,  and  even 
deeper  into  the  original  constitution  of  the  nervous  system 
than  any  peculiarity  of  gastric  innervation,  for  the  essential 
cause  of  the  malady.  Thus,  to  take  the  single  instance  of 
emotion;  this  is  admitted  to  be  scarcely  less  efficacious 
than  unwholesome  food,  yet  who  would  now  contend  that 
its  influence  is  to  be  referred  to  its  effect  on  the  viscera, 
or  indeed  to  any  but  a  central  operation  ?* 

On  all  these  grounds  we  are  led  to  adopt  without  hesi- 


*  On  the  older  view,  which  attributed  both  passions  and  diseases  to  par- 
ticnlar  humours,  such  an  operation  of  emotion  was  doubtless  reconcilable 
with  a  gastric  theory,  and  Biauchi  tells  of  a  man  who,  whenever  he  got  into 
a  passion,  suffered  from  a  violent  megrim,  which  was  terminated  by  bilious 
vomiting  at  the  end  of  some  hours.  But  though  we  still  speak  of  a  choUric 
person,  the  most  ardent  believers  in  biliousness  would  not  accept  the  term 
in  its  literal  sense. 

R    2 
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tation  the  only  view  of  the  subject  which  appears  consistent 
with  the  facts^  and  which  can  reconcile  the  discordant 
opinions  which  have  so  generally  prevailed.  It  is^  that  ao 
far  as  concerns  the  derangement  of  the  stomach  attendrng 
the  seizure,  and  which  is  chiefly  indicated  by  nansea  and 
vomitings  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  feature  of  the  paroxysm^ 
as  an  effect  of  the  nervous  disturbance^  and  not  at  all  aa 
its  cause ;  and  while  the  occasional  influence  of  an  antece^ 
dent  gastric  or  intestinal  irritation  or  a  particular  diet  in 
producing  an  attack  is  not  denied,  it  is  impossible  to  look 
upon  these  with  Fothergill  and  Tissot  as  the  principal 
cause  of  the  malady.  This  must  on  the  contrary  be  con- 
sidered as  a  morbid  tendency,  rooted  in  the  nervous  system 
itself,  and  the  gastric  disorder  as  one  among  many  occa- 
sional or  determining  causes  of  the  seizures.'^ 

But  if  any  are  disposed  still  to  contend  for  a  gastric  or 
other  local  origin  of  megrim,  on  the  ground  that  a  dis* 
tinction  may  be  made  between  centric  and  eccentric  cases, 
with  reference  not  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  ex- 
traneous source  of  irritation,  but  of  a  morbid  activity 
respectively  of  the  central  and  peripheric  portions  of  the 
nervous  apparatus  concerned — not  having  regard  so  much 
to  Fothcrgill's  ^^  acid  bile  "  or  "  vitiated  secretions^'  as  to  a 


*  Dr.  SymondB  arrives  at  a  conclusion  which,  as  far  as  regards  the 
general  question,  does  not  differ  materially  from  this;  but  he  makes  a 
somewhat  different  application  of  it,  which  holds  good,  no  doubt,  for  par- 
ticular instances.  Belerring  more  particularly  to  that  form  of  sympathetic 
headache,  which  arises  in  some  persons  from  ice  in  the  stomach,  he  says  : — 
*'  In  these  cases  of  sympathetic  headache,  which  are  not  disorders  of  ex- 
tension, it  seems  to  mo  that  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  while 
there  is  a  special  proclivity  in  the  nerve*  of  the  brain  to  ache^  the  sensibility  is 
irreiiter  in  relation  to  some  impressions  than  to  others.  Thus,  a  person  w  ho  ix>uld 
bear  a  prolonged  fit  of  hard  study,  or  a  sudden  shock  to  the  feelings,  or  a  strong 
light,  or  a  loud  noise,  might  suffer  an  intolerable  headache  from  the  irrita- 
tion of  a  bad  tooth,  or  from  sitting  in  a  draught  of  cold  air.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  in  such  cases  the  remote  irritation,  when  discovered,  should 
be  especially  blamed ;  but  we  must  still  remember  that  the  injury  could  not 
have  oeen  inilicte<l  by  the  distant  evil,  had  there  not  been  a  readiness  in 
the  cerebral  nerves  to  be  affronted  by  this  particular  impression.  Yet  it  is 
fortunate  for  the  subject  that  the  susceptibility  should  respond  to  a  sinele 
source  of  irritation,  because  the  detection  of  the  latter  may  sometimes  be 
followed  b^  the  removal  or  prevention  of  the  pain." — Mrd.  Timet  and  Oaz., 
1868,  vol.  1.  p.' 420.  Unfortunately,  as  we  have  said,  the  source  is  seldom 
thus  single  in  megrim. 
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morbid  irritability  of  the  gastric  nerves — we  can  only  say 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  admitting  the  distinction ;  for  it 
is  probable  that  both  centre  and  periphery  share  the  morbid 
disposition^  and  co-operate  in  every  nervous  paroxysm  like 
that  of  megrim^  whichever  be  the  point  of  departure ;  and  on 
the  whole  the  conclusion  of  M.  Calmeil  appears  nearest  the 
truth  : — "  En  definitive,  il  parait  rationnel  de  condure  que 
g^n^ralement  la  migraine  se  rattache  k  une  16sion  double  et 
simultan^  du  systeme  nerveux  central  et  periph^que,  et 
que  la  cause  materielle  predomine  tantdt  k  Tinterieur  tantdt 
k  Fexterieur  de  la  cavite  cr&oienne ;  bien  entendu  que  le 
d^rdre  pent  affecter  divers  points  du  cerveau,  differentes 
branches  des  conducteurs  nerveux/** 

In  tracing  the  transition  from  the  older  principle  of 
sympathy  to  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  eccentric  origin  of 
nervous  disorders  to  be  presently  considered,  I  have  been 
much  struck  by  the  readiness  with  which  a  peripheral 
irritation  has  been  at  various  times  accepted  as  a  sufficient 
explanation  not  only  of  megrim  but  of  almost  every  form 
of  neurosal  seizure,  apparently  with  little  consideration  of 
the  possible  mode  of  operation,  or  how  so  simple  and 
uniform  a  cause  could  give  rise  to  such  varied  phenomena 
as  have  been  attributed  to  it.  Passing  over  many  varieties 
both  of  painful  and  convulsive  affection,  in  connexion  with 
which  the  principle  in  question  has  become  too  thoroughly 
naturalised  in  our  minds  to  be  fairly  appraised,  I  cannot 
select  a  better  illustration  than  the  following : — It  will  be 
remembered  that  many  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  Bright 
and  others  endeavoured  to  explain  the  well-known 
association  of  chorea  and  other  nervous  affections  with 
acute  rheumatism,  by  regarding  them  as  the  effect  of  the 
cardiac  complications  which  we  now  know  to  be  such 
common  incidents  in  the  history  of  that  malady.  Dr. 
Bright's  idea  was  that  the  pericardial  inflammation  acted 
as  a  visceral  irritant,  affecting  the  nervous  centres  through 
the  phrenic  nerve,  much  in  the  same  way  as  worms  in  the 


♦  **  Diet,  de  M^."  en  30  vols.    Tom.  xx.  p.  6. 
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bowels  are  believed  to  canse  epilepsy.  His  paper  contained 
instances  of  the  occurrence  not  only  of  chorea^  but  of  tris- 
mus^ epilepsy^  dysphagia^  hysteria^  and  so  forth^  in  con- 
nexion with  cardiac  inflammation  by  no  means  exclusively 
of  rheumatic  origin.*  Dr.  Babington  adopted  the  same 
view,  and  illustrated  it  by  additional  examples.f  A  few 
years  later  Dr.  Burrows,  in  his  well-known  work  on  the 
cerebral  circulation,  re-asserted  and  further  extended  the 
argument,  regarding  the  vagus  and  not  the  phrenic  as 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  phenomena ;  he 
thus  concludes  his  observations : — "  From  this  collection  of 
cases  which  I  have  analyzed  and  retailed  in  the  present 
section,  we  learn  that  all  those  groups  of  symptoms  (mania, 
coma  and  apoplectiform  phenomena,  epUepsy,  trismus, 
aggravated  choreic  and  hysterical  symptoms)  which  indi- 
cate the  most  formidable  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  may  arise  from  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the 
heart  without  any  structural  change  in  the  nervous  centres 
themselves.  It  would  thus  appear,  to  employ  the  words  of 
Audral,  '  that  in  consequence  of  individual  susceptibilities, 
there  is  no  organ  the  lesion  of  which  may  not  determine 
the  most  varied  nervous  symptoms,  producing  as  it  were 
sympathetically  those  diflerent  morbid  conditions,  the  seat 
of  which  we  consider  to  be  the  nervous  centres  and  their 
dc])endencies/  ''X 

Here  the  significance  of  AndraFs  words,  "  in  conse- 
quence of  individual  susceptibilities,^'  seems  to  have  been 
scarcely  appreciated;  the  neurosal  predisposition  implied 
in  them  we  now  know  to  be  conferred  bv,  or  inti- 
niately  connected  with  the  rheumatic  constitution.  The 
rbsearches  of  Dr.  Begbie   and  M.  See  have  taught  us  that 


•  LvmJchn  Lectures^  1836.  *'  Cases  of  Spasmodic  Disease  accompanying 
Affections  of  tbe  Pericardium." — Med.  Chir.  Travs.,  vol.  xxii.  1839. 

t  (I'ui/'g  Hospital  Jicports,  1st  Series,  vol.  vi.  p.  411,  1841. 

t  1  have  here  translate<l  the  passai^e  which  stands  thus  in  the  original : — 
"Qu'en  raison  des  8U8ceptil)ilit^s  iudividuelles,  il  n'est  point  d'organe  dont 
la  lesion  ne  piiisso  determiner  les  symptdmes  nerveux  les  plus  varies,  de 
manicre  ^  prochiire  sympathiquement  les  diff6rena  ^tats  morbides  dont  on 
place  le  si^gc  dans  les  centres  nerveux  et  Icurs  d6[)endances." — DUordcrs  of 
ik€  Cerehial  Circulatiou,  hyi}.  Burrows,  M.D.     1846,  p.  207. 
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chorea^  and  other  nervous   disorders^   have  an   hereditary 
connexion  with  constitutional  rheumatism,  which  is  quite 
independent  of  cardiac  complications ;  thus,  a  father  may 
suffer  from  rheumatic  fever,  his  child  from  chorea  without 
rheumatism.^    This  I  believe  is  merely  a  particular  instance 
of  a  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  arthritic  complaints 
to   assume   a  ncurosal  development,  or  of  neuroses  to  as- 
sume an  arthritic  one,  in  certain  individuals  of  a  family. 
A  cardiac  theory  of  chorea  is  now  again  in  fashion,  but  it 
is    no  longer    the   nerves    but    the    circulation    which    is 
regarded  as   the   medium  of  communication   between  the 
heart   and  the  brain,  and  embolism  is  assumed  (far  too 
generally  I  think)  to  be  the  cause  of  the  nervous  phenomena. 
The  danger  of  hasty  inferences  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
mere  visceral  irritation   to   explain  even  far  simpler  forms 
of  nervous  disorder,  is  further  ^ustrated  by  the  remarkable 
history  of  Dr.  Wollaston.     He  was  accustomed  to  relate  the 
following  story  of  himself : — He  had  eaten  some  ice-cream 
after  dinner  one  day,  and  his  stomach  did  not  seem  to  be  capa- 
ble  of  digesting  it.     Some  time  afterwards,  when  he  had  left 
the  dinner-table  for  the   drawing-room,  he  found  himself 
rendered  lame  by  a  violent  pain  in  one  ankle.     Suddenly 
he  became  sick,  the  ice-cream  was  vomited,  and  instantaneous 
relief  of  the  pain  followed  its  ejection  from  the  stomach.f 
This  story  has  been  often  quoted  in  proof  of  the  sufficiency  of 
gastric  irritation  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  pains  in  dis- 
tant parts,  and  if  we  knew  nothing  more  of  Dr.  Wollaston's 
history,  it  would  be  difficult  to  resist  the  inference ;  but  it 
has  been  well   observed  by  Dr.  Latham,  that  "a  single 
entire   case  often  furnishes  the  key  to  many  fragments  of 
cases,''  and  we  happen  to  know  that  Dr.  Wollaston  had  a 
nervous  system  singularly  prone  to  such  ncurosal  attacks; 
we  have  already  seen  that  he  was  a  sufferer  from  blind 
megrim,  and  also  from  transient  attacks  of  cerebral  giddi- 


*  Monthly  Joum.  of  Med,  jSc.,  new  ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  740,  1847;  and  Mem, 
de  VAcad,  Boy.  de  Mid.,  Jan.  15,  1850. 

t  ••Lectures  on  Local  Nervous  Affections/'  by  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie, 
p.  11,  1839. 
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ness^  which  gave  occasion  to  two  interesting  papers  by 
himself^  in  the  ^  Philosophical  Transactions/'  one  on  half- 
blindness^  and  the  other  on  sea-sickness^  and  we  know  farther^ 
that  he  ultimately  died  of  a  remarkable  form  of  cerebral  dis* 
organization^  in  which  his  reasoning  and  reflecting  powers 
were  for  a  length  of  time  most  singularly  retained.  To  these 
facts^  and  only  in  a  very  subordinate  way  to  the  effect  of 
the  ice*cream,  we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  which  followed  its  ingestion. 

Uterine  Megrim,  Next  to  the  gastric^  that  form  of 
sympathetic  megrim  which  is  supposed  to  arise  in  many 
women  from  ovarian  or  uterine  irritation,  is  the  most  im- 
portant. We  have  already  seen  that  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases^  the  patients  themselves  attribute  their  attacks 
to  some  uterine  cause,  and  that  at  all  events  the  paroxysms 
with  them  are  prone  to  recur  at  or  about  the  catamenial 
period.  This  was  the  case  with  seven  of  the  patients 
referred  to  in  my  table.  Dr.  Symonds'  analysis  of  cases 
of  headache,  shows  a  large  preponderance  in  women,  and 
of  these  about  half  referred  to  their  "  monthly  health,^'  as 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  attacks.  We  have  also 
seen  that  in  most  of  the  treatises  on  megrim,  namely,  those 
of  Tissot,  Calmeil,  Labarraque,  Fordyce,  and  Fothergill,  this 
catamenial  variety  of  the  malady  is  distinctly  described, 
while  Van  der  Linden  has  devoted  an  entire  treatise  to  a 
history  and  commentary  on  a  case  of  "  Hemicrania  Men- 
strua/'* Sir  James  Clark,  too,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
identifies  true  megrim  as  a  variety  of  dyspepsia,  neverthe- 
less mentions  uterine  irritation  as  a  cause  of  similar 
seizures. 

Moreover  it  is  no  unusual  circumstance  for  megrim,  in 
common  with  other  neurosal  affections,  to  be  interrupted 
completely  during  pregnancy,  and  renewed  again  some  time 
after  delivery,  occasionally  with  unusual  severity ;  and  this 
lends  additional  support    to    the    general  impression    that 


•J.  A,  Van  der  Limlcn,  />e  Iftmicmnin  Menstrua  .   Iliaturin  (t  CuHsiliuni. 
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there  is  some  real  connexioa  between  the  attacks  and  the 
catamenial  function.  This  was  the  case  with  mj  patient, 
Mrs.  N. ;  her  megrim  was  a  monthly  one,  and  was  invari- 
ably interrupted  during  a  number  of  consecutive  pregnancies, 
always  returning,  however,  with  the  return  of  the  cata- 
menia.  We  have  already  shown  (see  p.  179),  that  this 
interruption  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  case  of 
'^  uterine'^  epilepsy,  and  it  has  been  sometimes  observed  in 
insanity. 

There  can  then  be  little  room  to  doubt  the  iact  of  a 
uterine  influence  in  the  case  of  megrim,  so  far  as  it  is 
implied  in  a  distinct  connexion  of  the  attacks  with  the 
catamenial  function ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  great 
many  other  neurosal  affections,  as  epilepsy,  paroxysmal 
insanity,  asthma,  and  various  forms  of  neuralgia,  in  all  of 
which  we  have  already  traced  a  more  or  less  frequent  de- 
pendence on  the  same  cause.  The  only  question  then 
appears  to  be,  how  we  are  to  interpret  the  facts ;  what  is 
the  character  of  the  influence  exerted,  and  to  what  extent 
is  it  the  cause  of  the  malady  ? 

We  may  feel  pretty  confident  that  whatever  be  the  nature 
of  this  influence  in  one  form  of  neurosis,  it  will  be 
ess^itially  similar  in  all,  since,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
previous  chapter,  they  maintain  throughout  the  closest 
parallelism.  Are  we  then  to  suppose,  as  has  been  very 
generally  done,  that  the  condition  of  uterine  or  ovarian 
excitement,  when  the  menstrual  function  is  naturally  per- 
formed, and  still  more  when  exaggerated  by  circumstances  of 
suffering  and  disorder,  becomes  a  source  of  local  irritation, 
and  produces  the  malady  just  as  in  other  cases  gastric  and 
intestinal  disorders  from  bile  or  undigested  food  have  been 
held  to  do  ?*  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  malady  has 
an  independent  basis  in  the  nervous  system  itnelf,  and  that 
the  uterine   influence,  whatever   it  be,   merely  brings  into 


•  Tissot,  pashing  the  gastric  theory  to  extremes,  says  : — **The  megrim 
which  occurs  refl;a£rly  at  the  catamenial  period  (before  or  after),  depends 
on  a  consensus  between  the  stomach  and  uiervLB  "—(Euvin  CompUiea,  par 
HalU.  vol.  xi.  p.  136. 
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actiyity  a  latent  tendency^  or  determines  the  oocurrence  of 
the  paroxysms  ? 

Now  most  of  the  considerations  which  have  been  already 
adduced  in  opposition  to  the  former  view  in  the  case  of 
gastric  megrim  are  equally  applicable  here^  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  them.  Take^  for  example^  the 
hereditary  disposition^  which  is  as  common  in  this,  as  in 
other  varieties  of  the  malady.  I  have  known  ordinary 
megrim  in  the  father  assume  the  most  typical  uterine 
character  in  the  daughter,  and  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
to  reconcile  such  facts  with  the  doctrine  of  an  eccentric 
origin  in  some  local  disorder.  Again,  how  are  we  to 
explain  why  the  same  kind  of  local  irritation  shall  excite 
megrim  or  clavus  in  one  patient,  and  epileptic  seizure  in 
another,  and  a  maniacal  one  in  a  third?  The  only  satis- 
factory answer  which  can  be  given  to  such  inquiries  is  the 
admission  of  some  latent  tendency  to  one  or  other  form  of 
derangement  in  the  constitution  of  the  nervous  system  itself. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  particular  case  before  us,  and  which 
tend  to  throw  considerable  doubt  on  the  correctness  of  the 
conventional  expressions  which  attribute  this  uterine  influence 
to  "  irritation'^  afr  all.  Catamenial  neuroses  are  by  no  means 
necessarily  or  generally  connected  with  any  derangement  of 
the  uterine  functions ;  there  may  be  no  irregularity,  no 
morbid  discharge,  no  dysmenorrhoea,  no  consciousness  in  fact 
of  any  disorder.  This  was  the  case  with  my  patients  Mrs. 
N.,  Sarah  B.,  Sarah  H.,  with  whom  the  attacks  of  megrim 
recurred  at  the  menstrual  periods.  The  same  circumstance 
is  frequently  observed  in  cases  of  catamenial  Epilepsy  and 
Insanity :  if  we  turn  to  one  of  the  best  collections  of 
epileptic  cases  on  record,  those  of  MM.  Bouchet  and 
CazauWeilh,  we  shall  find  many  in  which  the  paroxysms 
were  catamenial  but  in  which  the  uterine  functions  were 
regularly    performed.*     Dr,    Sicveking    observes  — "  Even 


*  De  r^pilepsie  considt^rde  dans  ses  rapports  avec  ralidnation  mentale. 
Arch.  (tin.  de  Mid.^  1825-6,  vols.  ix.  and  x. ;  se©  especially  Observations 
3,  5,  72,  95,  in). 
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where  no  marked  abnormity  is  to  be  detected  in 
the  character  of  the  menstrual  flow^  we  stilly  in  women^ 
often  find  a  definite  periodic  character  imparted  to  the 
epileptic  seizures  which  precede  or  follow  the  catamenia. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  any  number  of  epileptic  females 
and  not  to  recognise  the  existence  of  some  relation  between 
their  disease  and  the  sexual  organs.  It  is  more  diflScult  to 
determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  relation;  whether  it  is 
simply  indicative  of  a  common  debilitating  cause^  or  whether 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  direct  excitant/'  And  of  those 
cases  which  are  accompanied  by  some  uterine  irregularity 
he  adds — "  Unfortunately  when  we  succeed  in  curing  the 
latter^  the  epilepsy  still  persists/'*  So  Dr.  Prichard  re- 
marks of  hysterical  or  catamenial  Insanity  —  ''  Many 
women  who  experience  no  interruption  to  the  regular 
periodical  return  of  the  catamenia^  display  a  degree 
of  excitement  and  irritation  in  the  system  at  the  period  of 
menstruation.  .  .  .  This  often  assumes  a  character  re- 
sembling that  of  hysteria^  and  is  attended  with  fits  of  crying 
and  laughing ;  in  other  instances  maniacal  impressions  take 

hold  of  the  mind These  symptoms  often  disappear 

with  the  temporary  circumstances  which  had  given  rise  to 
them^  but  they  are  important  as  marking  the  tendency  of 
the  constitution  and  are  sometimes  harbingers  of  a  more 

permanent  disorder.'^t 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  local  plethora  which  is 
assumed  to  precede  the  discharge  is  a  source  of  irritation 
in  such  cases^  for  the  attacks  sometimes  precede  and  some- 
times follow  the  haemorrhage.  As  Tissot  says: — ^^'With 
many  women,  the  migraine  recurs   before  and   sometimes 


•  '*0nEpUep8y,"p.  133. 

+  "A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  I^ervoiis  System,"  by  J.  C.  Prichard,  M  D., 
Sect.  V.  '*  0/  Mental  Affections  connected  with  States  of  the  Uterine  Functions" 
p.  194. 

So  MM.  Bouchet  and  Cazauvieilh  observe:  —  "Tout  le  monde  con- 
nait  la  grande  influence  physiologique  et  pathologique  qu'exeroe  la  men- 
struation sur  Tenc^phale  sain  et  malaae.  II  ^tait  done  im})ortant  de  savoir 
si  dans  deux  maladies  qui  affecteat  sp^cialement  cet  organe  (I'^pilepsie  et 
Tali^nation  mentale),  le  rapprochement  pouvait  se  faire."  To  this  they 
supply  an  affirmative  answer. — Arch.  04n,  de  Mid.^  vol.  x.  p.  37. 
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after  the  eatamenia^  and  that  every  month.*  So  Van  der 
Linden  states  of  his  patient — **  She  was  attacked  every 
months  generally  when  the  menstrual  flow  was  coming  on^ 
but  sometimes  when  it  was  passing  off/'f  Nor  ia  it  un- 
common to  find  several  attacks  occurring  in  succession  about 
the  catamenial  period^  the  disorder  in  this  respect  resembling 
catamenial  epilepsy  in  which  this  type  is  very  usual. 

Lastly  I  would  ask^  how  many  uterine  irregularities  and 
known  sources  of  irritation  exists  and  are  followed  by  no 
nervous  seizures  whatever^  for  every  single  instance  to  the 
contrary  ?  And  do  not  considerations  like  these  suggest 
that  the  influence  in  question  is  only  one  and  that  perhaps 
a  minor  element  in  the  causation^  while  it  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful how  far  the  idea  of  a  local  irritation  at  all  corresponds 
with  the  actual  conditions  ? 

The  other  view  of  the  nature  of  this  uterine  influence — 
namely  that  which  regards  the  malady  as  having  in  all  cases 
an  independent  organization  in  the  nervous  system  itselfj 
or  in  some  limited  nervous  circle  more  particularly  con- 
cerned in  each  neurosis^  and  which  looks  upon  the  return 
of  the  catamenial  period  merely  as  an  accessory  or  deter- 
mining cause  of  the  seizures — this  view  is  not  open  to  the 
objections  we  have  now  recited,  and  is  indeed  the  one  we 
have  adopted  throughout  this  treatise,  and  have  already  ap- 
plied to  those  instances  of  megrim  which  have  the  best 
claim  to  be  considered  as  of  gastric  origin.  Dr.  Symonds 
came  to  very  nearly  the  same  conclusion  from  the  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  patients  who  connected  their 
headaches  in  some  way  with  their  monthly  health ;  his 
conviction  was  "  that  the  menstrual  function  only  acted  as 
an  exciting  cause  on  an  antecedent  constitutional  or  neu- 
rotic susceptibility.'*! 

*  *'  Traite  des  Ntrft,'"  p.  384. 

t  **  HiEc,  siugulis  DR'nsibus,  swpius  instante  mcnsium  fluxu,  interdum 
cessaute,  corripitur." — J.  A.  Van  dor  Linden,  De  Hemic.  Metut.,  p.  2. 

X  "Oulstouiau  l.«ctiire8/'  1858.  Med.  Times  and  Oaz.,  May  15,  1858. 
In  another  place  he  says  : — **  As  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  it  is  rare 
for  headache  to  be  proiliiced  by  faults  in  the  uterine  function,  unless  there 
have  been  oilier  agencies  which  have  rendered  the  nerves  of  the  brain 
irritable,"  p.  4'JO. 
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One  question  still  remains : — Admitting  as  we  do  a  dis- 
tinct catamenial  influence  though  of  a  subordinate  kind, 
and  rejecting  the  notion  of  mere  local  irritation,  what  alter- 
native explanation  can    be   offered  ?     There  can  be  little 
doubt,  I  think,  that  the  catamenial  period — ^the  period  of 
ovarian  and  sexual  activity  in   the  human  female — ^is  inti- 
mately associated  with,  if  not  dependent  on,  a  periodically 
recurrent   activity  of  the  nervous  system.     The  return  of 
the  corresponding  period  in  many  of  the  lower   animals — 
the  pairing  and  rutting  seasons — ^is  marked  not  only  by  an 
increased  development  and  functional  activity  in  the  organs 
of  generation,  but    by  other  remarkable  modifications  of 
local   nutrition    in  remote   parts,  more    especially  in    the 
cutaneous  system  and  its  appendages,  in   the  plumage^  for 
example,  of  birds  and  the  antlers  of  deer.     There  is,  more- 
over, a  very  general  excitement  and   increased  functional 
activity  throughout  the   system^  and  even   the  disposition, 
habits^  and  instincts  of  animals  are  altered  or  singularly 
intensified;  animals  become  fierce  which   before   were  not 
80 ;  instincts  offensive  and  defensive  as  well  as  weapons  are 
provided  on  the  part  of  many  males,  those   of  construction 
and  maternal  provision  on  the  part  of  females ;  other  dor- 
mant faculties  too  come   into  play  which  tend  to  insure  the 
meeting  and  communion  of  the  sexes — such   are  the   song 
and  cry  of  some,   the  peculiar  odours   of  others.      It  is 
very  difficult  to   account  for  these  phenomena  unless   we 
suppose  the  nervous  system  to  be   mainly  instrumental  in 
their  production ;  for  to  the  higher  endowments   of  that 
system  many  of  them  are  directly  referrible,  while  the  cha- 
racters of  intermittent  activity  and  functional  periodicity 
belong  in  an  especial  if  not   exclusive   manner  to  the  same 
system ;  and  to  it  must  also  be  referred  that   control   and 
co-ordination   of  local   nutrition  in   distant  parts^  through 
vaso-motor    or    trophic    nerves,   in    subordination   to   the 
general  design   and   economy  of  the   whole,  of  which  the 
phenomena    in    question    afford    so    remarkable    an    illus- 
tration. 

Now  the    catamenial    period  in  the  human  female  has 
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fundamental  affinities  with  that  of  sexual  activity  in  the 
lower  animals^  but  the  nervous  phenomena  are  modified  in 
conformity  with  the  higher  grade  of  psychical  life,  so  that 
sentient  and  organic  impulses  become  affiliated  with  idea- 
tional and  emotional  ones.  '^  Among  the  causes  of  mental 
disturbance/*  writes  Dr.  Maudsley,  ''which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  pronounce  other  than  moral,  but  which  are 
really  due  to  physical  conditions,  are  those  incident  to 
the  great  mental  revolution  produced  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sexual  system  at  puberty ;  when  there  occurs, 
as  Goethe  aptly  expresses  it,  'an  awakening  of  sensual 
impulses  which  clothe  themselves  in  mental  forms,  of 
mental  necessities  which  clothe  themselves  in  sensual 
images.'  ""^  What  is  here  said  of  the  first  establishment 
of  the  sexual  functions  holds  good  also  in  a  minor  degree 
for  each  recurring  period  of  sexual  activity ;  to  repeat  the 
words  of  MM.  Bouchet  and  Cazauvieilh — "  Tout  le  monde 
connait  la  grande  influence  physiologique  qu'exerce  la  men- 
struation sur  I'enc^phale  sain  et  malade.'* 

It  is  then  rather  to  this  wide-spread  periodical  excitation 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  not  to  any  mere  uterine  irri- 
tation, or  cerebral  or  general  plethora  pending  the  discharge, 
that  I  trace  the  manifestation  of  certain  morbid  tendencies 
on  the  part  of  that  system,  whether  in  the  form  of  hysteria, 
megrim,  epilepsy,  or  insanity,  at  those  particular  periods. 

Ophthalmic  Megrim, — In  our  account  of  the  gastric  theory 
we  pointed  out  that  the  fact  of  a  "  sympathy**  in  suflering 
between  distant  parts  had  been  taught  as  the  result  of  direct 
observation  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  medi- 
cine, but  we  said  little  as  to  the  chauncl  through  which 
this  sympathetic  communication  was  supposed  to  be  carried 
on.  The  passage  indeed  already  quoted  from  Galen  shows 
that,  in  the  very  important  instance  of  the  stomach  and  head, 
the  nerves  which  were  seen  to  connect  the  two  were  regarded 


*  **  Rejmoldfl's  System  of  Medicine,*'  vol.  ii.  p.    12,   Art.  Inaanity,   by 
Hy.  Maiidsley,  M.D. 
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by  him  as  instrumental  in  the  production  of  the  phenomena^ 
but  we  do  not  find  any  uniform  explanation  of  this,  or  indeed 
of  any  other  kind  suggested.  "  Galen/'  says  Robert  Whytt, 
^^  treats  particularly  of  those  diseases  which  arise  from 
sympathy  or  consent ;  but  he  was  so  far  from  having  any 
notion  that  sympathetic  affections  were  owing. to  the  nerves, 
that  he  ascribes  those  headaches  which  do  not  proceed 
from  any  fault  of  the  head^  to  vapours  ascending  from   the 

stomach  or  uterus Biolan,  who   flourished   before 

the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  has  not,  with  all  his  learn- 
ing, made  any  improvement  in  the  doctrine  of  sympathy ; 
and  his  contemporary  Riverius,  ascribes  sympathetic 
diseases  to  five  causes  —  viz.,  the  connexion,  situation, 
vicinity,  or  similarity  of  the  parts,  or  to  their  having  the 
same  kind  of  oflSce.^'*  Although  Whytt  in  this  passage 
does  not  do  justice  to  Galen,  he  shows  us  what  the  teaching 
was  at  the  period  of  the  revival  of  anatomical  studies. 
When  however  Willis^  in  his  famous  work  on  the  Anatomy 
of  the  brain  and  the  nerves,  had  distinguished  the  '^  Great 
Intercostal '^  from  the  8th  pair  with  which  it  had  been  pre- 
viously confounded,  and  when  the  numerous  ganglionic 
communications  and  so-called  anastomoses  between  the 
cranial  and  spinal  nerves,  to  which  it  so  largely  contri- 
butes, had  been  pointed  out  by  himself  and  succeeding 
anatomists,  it  was  thought  that  the  key  to  all  sympathetic 
phenomena^  whether  healthy  or  morbid^  had  been  found  in 
this  anatomical  connexion  of  the  parts,  and  the  ''great 
intercostaP'  became  afterwards  known  as  the  ''  great 
sympathetic.'^ 

This  doctrine  of  the  peculiar  office  of  the  sympathetic 
system  has  now  for  the  most  part  been  abandoned;  moreover 
an  anastomosis  of  nerves  is  no  longer  admitted,  and  most 
of  the  phenomena  which  were  once  explained  by  sympathy 
are  now  referred  to  the  reflex  faculty  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  itself;  in  a  modified  form  however  it  still  survives 
in  some  theories  of  megrim.     This  disorder  has,  in  fact^ 


♦  Works,  4to,  p.  604,  note. 
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been  frequently  regarded  as  one  of  the  cerebral  nerves; 
not  of  their  central  origin  and  connexion  in  the  brain 
itself,  but  of  their  subsequent  course  and  numerous  com* 
munications  outside  the  cranium^  more  particularly  those  of 
the  5thj  and  organs  of  special  sense^  with  the  sympathetic 
and  8th,  and  .so  with  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera. 
Tissot's  gastric  theory,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
was  apparently  based  on  this  view  of  the  extra-cranial  com- 
munications between  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  and  those 
of  the  head;  and  M.  Labarraque,  though  ably  opposing 
the  exclusively  gastric  origin  for  which  Tissot  contends, 
appears  to  have  adopted  a  very  similar  view  of  the  seat  of 
the  malady,  for  he  regards  it  as  consisting  essentially  in  a 
morbid  disposition  of  the  cranial  nerves,  which  may  be 
brought  into  play  by  a  source  of  irritation  at  various  points 
— the  stomach,  the  eye,  or  the  frontal  sinuses — ^through 
their  sympathetic  connexions.''^  Comparatively  lately,  in 
his  lectures  on  headache.  Dr.  Symonds  suggested  ^'  a  trans- 
mission of  the  disorder  from  ganglion  to  ganglion  ^^  as  an 
alternative  view  with  that  of  ^^  a  radiation  in  the  sensorial 
centres.^'  He  considers  the  ganglia  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  organs  of  special  sense,  in  which  the  fibres 
of  the  5th  and  sympathetic  unite,  and  the  nerves  in  con- 
nexion with  tbem^  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  disorder  in 
megrim ;  and  he  regards  the  morbid  action  as  diffused 
from    one    ganglion    to   another, — "from    the    ophthalmic 

•  "Peoi-on  d'aprOs  oe  qni  pr^cdde,  ^tablir  quelle  est  la  natnre  de  la  maladie  ? 
Si  Ton  8c  rappelle  ce  ^ue  nous  avons  dit  sur  les  causes  et  sur  les  symptdmes  de 
la  migraine,  uest  facile  de  voir  que  nous  la  considdrons  comme  une  affection 
toujour*  idcntique  dans  sa  nature  intime,  comme  un  trouble  dans  I'innerva- 
tion  d'nn  ou  plusieurs  or^anes  6troitement  lids  les  uns  aux  antres,  comme 
nne  n^vrose  eutin,  c'est  k  dire,  comme  une  maladie  dont  lo  si^ge  Evident,  k 
en  juger  par  les  symptdmes,  reside  dans  quelque  partie  du  systdme  nerveux, 
sans  alteration  visible  primitive  de  ce  syst^me.  Mais  quelle  est  la  i)artie  dn 
syst^me  nerveux  qni  est  la  premiere  assez  mo<iiti6e  dans  sa  manidre  d'etre, 
i)our  rdagir  ainsi  sur  les  autres  ?"  He  then  shows  that  the  stomach  cannot 
be  this  exclusive  seat,  and  continues: — '*  En  outre,  ces  alterations  des  voies 
digestives  ne  sont  pas,  comme  le  croyait  Tissot,  toujours  et  n^cessairement 

des  gastrites bien  au  contra're,  nous  n*y  voyons  le  plus  souvent 

qu'une  n6vrose  de  cet  organe,  laquelle  rdagit,  en  remontant  le  aystime  nerveiut 

ganglionnaire,  tur  certaines  parties   de  la  cinquiime  paire  cMbrale 

En  resume,  la  migraine  est  une  ndvrose  du  systdme  nerveux  de  la  t^te, 
ilans  laquelle  on  i>eut  etiblir  plusieurs  varidtes."— A'.w//,  <{r.,  p.  37-39. 
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to  the  spbeno-palatine^  the    otic,  the   gasserian,  and   the 
cephalic/'* 

My  present  intention  is  to  notice  rather  more  fiilly  only 
one  view  of  this  kind — namely,  the  Ophthalmic  Theory,  chiefly 
because  it  has  been  put  forward  by  an  eminent  French 
pathologist,  M.  Piorry,  who  was  the  first  to  describe  particu- 
larly the  visual  phenomena.  He  considers  the  malady,  or  at 
least  one  of  its  varieties,  to  be  developed  sympathetically 
from  irritation  of  the  optic  nerve  occasioned  by  straining 
the  eyes,  whether  from  prolonged  use  on  small  objects  or 
fipom  excessive  or  defective  illumination.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  refer  in  several  places  to  the  life-like  de- 
scription of  the  seizures  which  M.  Piorry  has  drawn,  we  are 
now  only  concerned  with  the  explanation  he  gives  of  the 
phenomena.  Having  before  observed  that  persons  of  weak 
sight,  those  employed  in  ill-lighted  rooms,  those  who  read 
and  write  much,  working  people  who  lead  a  sedentary  life 
and  have  their  attention  constantly  fixed  on  objects  badly 
lighted,  or  of  very  small  size  (such  as  literary  men,  clerks, 
needlewomen,  and  compositors),  are  the  principal  sufierers ; 
and  after  noticing  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  and  redness 
of  the  lids  observed  in  some  cases,  like  that  which  follows 
irritation  of  the  eyes  from  long  watching  and  close  study, 
he  continues — "  After  the  preceding  facts,  the  idea  which 


*  Oulttonian  Lteturea  on  Headache,  1858.  *'  Med.  Times  and  Gaz./'  vol.  xvi. 
1858,  pp.  419,  496.  In  another  passage,  referring  to  the  headache  produced 
by  ice  in  the  stomach,  he  asks : — '*Is  the  impression  which  has  been  made 
on  the  gastric  nerves  by  a  lump  of  ice  allowed  to  pass  over  the  encephalic 
cells  related  with  those  nerves  without  being  converted  into  a  sensation, 
while  on  reaching  the  cells  related  with  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  first  branch 
of  the  fifth  nerve  it  causes  a  state  which  is  felt  in  this  nerve  as  neuraleia  ? 
Is  this  the  pobable  route,  or  is  there  not  another  equaUy  probable  ?  If  we 
admit  that  mipressions  are  exchanged  between  different  ganglia,  may  we  not 
conjecture  that  the  impression  made  by  the  ice  on  the  gastnc  nerves  instead 
of  running  along  the  nearest  rami  communicantes  to  the  spinal  ganelia  and 
thence  up  the  sensory  tracts  to  the  sensorium,  or  if  you  please  by  the  more 
direct  course  of  the  vagus ;  instead  of  either  of  these  courses,  I  say,  may  we 
not  conjecture  that  the  impression  takes  its  route  up  the  chain  of  sympa- 
tiietic  sanglia,  making  no  oisturbimce  till  it  reaches  the  ophthalmic  ganglion, 
which  being  in  a  susceptible  state  undergoes  a  certain  change,  which 
change,  on  being  imparted  to  its  sensory  nerves,  excites  a  sensation  of  pain 
refemd  to  the  parts  over  which  the  sensory  nerves  of  th%t  ganglion  are 
distributed  V  p.  420. 

S 
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I  have  formed  of  the  migraine  I  have  described  is  this.  An 
exciting  cause  acts  on  the  retina  and  the  iris ;  the  nerYoua 
condition  is  modified ;  a  morbid  action  is  set  np  which  is 
manifested  by  oscillations^  the  vibratory  movements  of  which 
I  have  spoken ;  these  spread  themselves  from  the  smaller 
circumference  of  the  iris  towards  the  greater ;  hence  the 
appearance  of  a  gradually  expanding  luminous  circle.  To 
what  other  organ  than  the  iris  could  the  rounded  form  of 
the  image  be  referred  ?  So  long  as  the  disorder  is  limited 
to  that  part  there  is  no  pain ;  later  on  the  morbid  action 
extends  to  the  fifth  pair^  the  influence  of  which  on  vision 
since  the  researches  of  M.  Magendie  can  no  longer  be 
disregarded ;  then  the  pain  becomes  keenly  felt.  If  the 
mischief  is  limited  to  these  nervous  ramifications  there  is  no 
vomiting  ;  but  if,  by  anastomotic  communications,  the  great 
sympathetic  and  eighth  pair  share  in  the  suffering,  nausea, 
and  the  ejection  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  occur. 
Lastly,  if  it  happens  that  the  nerves  of  the  tongue,  of  the 
face,  and  of  the  limbs,  are  likewise  the  seat  of  the  affection 
of  wliich  the  eye  was  the  starting-point,  those  parts  become 
the  scat  of  vibrations  which  are  felt  as  oscillatory  sen- 
sations."* 

M.  Piorry  tlicn  proceeds  to  relate  the  following  cases, 
which  appear  to  him  to  lend  support  to  his  ophthalmic 
theory  ;  they  have  been  already  briefly  noticed  : — "  A  phy- 


•   u 


^D'aprbB  tons  les  faita  pr<5cAicn8,  Tidce  que  je  me  forme  dela  mij^ne 
^uc  j««  <l<5cTiH,  eat  la  Huivantc  :  Vuv  cause  exoitante  agit  sur  la  rttine  et 
liris;  Taction  iicrveune  est  moditidc ;  il  sc  declare  une  8<»rte  de  travail 
maiiifcMtd  par  \vh  oscillations,  les  vibrations  dont  j\ii  parl^  ;  celles-ci  se 
iK>rtent  de  la  petite  circonf6rence  de  Tiris  vera  la  graniie  ;  de  lA  ce  ccrcle 
hiniinenx,  qui  s'agrandit  de  plus  en  plus.  A  ([uel  autre  organs  que  I'iris 
iK)urrait*on  rapportcr  la  forme  arrundie  de  I'image?  Tant  que  le  mal  est 
lH)ni6  IJ^  il  n'y  a  jkis  de  douleur  ;  plus  tard,  lu  travail  j^athologique  s'^tend 
k  la  cin<iuiemo  jiaire,  dont  TinHuence  sur  la  vision,  depuis  les  travaux  de 
M.  Magen<lie,  ne  iHJut  plus  ctre  nit^onnue ;  alors  les  doulenrs  se  declarent 
avec  <«nergio.  Si  la  Msion  se  borne  &  ces  branches  nerveuses,  il  n  y  a  pas  de 
vomissement ;  inais  si,  par  les  communications  anastomcwtiques,  le  grand 
s>Tnjiathi<|ue  et  la  huitifeme  paire  j^articipeut  h  cette  soufTranco,  lea  naus^es 
et  1  expulsion  dea  matiores  contenues  <lan8  re8t<:»mac  ont  lieu  ;  enfin,  s'il 
arrive  ijue  les  ncrfs  de  la  langue,  de  la  face  et  des  membrea  soient  aussi  le 
sidge  <le  ratlection  dont  I'd'il  a  6tc  le  ix»int  de  depart,  surviennent  dans  cea 
ftartiea  les  vibrations,  les  ostnllations  dont  on  dprouve  la  sensation.*'— 3/f'- 
wiotVr,  etr.     *♦  Jju  pronUfr  o/trafoire  A  suirrr,  tic,    §  822.  p.  415. 
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sician  frequently  experienced  attacks  of  this  affection  when 
giving  a  medical  lecture  at  two  o^clock.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  lunch  at  one  o'clock^  and  then  to  proceed  to  the 
lecture-room,  where  he  made  use  of  notes  written  in  a  very 
small  hand.  He  discontinued  his  lecture  for  eight  days, 
and  during  that  period  he  had  no  migraine.  On  the  ninth 
day  he  again  proceeded  to  read  from  his  notes :  the  migraine 
reappeared.  He  remained  a  month  without  resuming  this 
occupation,  and  for  a  month  he  was  free  from  the  malady, 
which  returned  the  day  he  recommenced  as  before.  Since 
then  he  has  repeated  the  experiment  over  and  over  again ; 
it  was  always  sufQcient  to  read  a  few  lines  at  the  moment 
of  stomach  digestion  to  determine  the  neurosis  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  memoir.'^*  He  afterwards  observes  that  "  it 
is  in  two  conditions  of  the  stomach,  either  when  full  or 
empty,  that  the  least  exertion  of  sight  is  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine an  attack  of  this  ophthalmic  neuralgia  in  those  who 
are  subject  to  it.'^ 

The  second  case  he  relates  is  that  of  "  two  young  women 
who  often  sat  up  late  at  night  reading,  and  who  were 
attacked  next  morning,  so  soon  as  the  daylight  struck  on 
their  eyes,  which  had  been  previously  fatigued,  with  obscu- 
rity of  vision,  followed  by  migraine/'  We  regard  this 
instance  with  M.  Labarraque  as  far  less  conclusive  than  the 
last ;  for,  as  he  justly  observes,  '^  we  are  not  informed  what 
may  have  been  the  nature  of  those  engrossing  readings ; 
and  if  it  is  established  that  fatiguing  the  eyes  can  determine 
accessions  of  migraine,  it  is  no  less  certain,  we  think,  that 
the  malady  may  also  depend  on  over-excitement  of  the  brain, 
for  which  the  prolonged  reading  of  one  of  those  productions 
of  a  distracting  literature,  against  which  there  is  a  whole- 
some reaction  in  the  present  day,  would  very  well  account.'^t 
In  explaining  his  views  of  the  nature  of  megrim  in  the 
above  memoir,  M.  Piorry  has  stated  very  distinctly  his  opinion, 
that  the  particular  form  of  the  malady  which  is  characterized 
by  the  remarkable  disorder  of  vision  so  often  described,  is 


♦  Mimoire,  etc.,  pp.  407,  408.  t  Euai,  etc.,  p.  27. 
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essentially  a  ''  neuralgia  of  the  eye/'*  an  ''  ophthaliDic  neu- 
ralgia/^t  and  that  the  primary  seat  of  disorder,  or  its  point 
of  departure,  is  the  iris.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suppose 
that  the  shape  and  centrifugal  expansion  of  the  spectral 
appearance  are  referrible  to  the  form  of  the  iris,  which  he 
seems  to  suggest  is  itself  in  some  way  the  object  of  visioDj 
though  how  this  could  be  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  con- 
ceive.^ It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  late  Mr. 
Travers,  whose  description  of  aphasic  and  hemiplegic 
megrim  in  his  own  person  has  been  already  given,  also 
states  that  one  of  his  patients  under  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances accurately  described  to  him  an  appearance  he 
had  witnessed,  which  he,  Mr.  Travers,  had  no  difficulty  in 
identifying  as  the  zona  minor  iridis.^  I  repeat  that  it 
appears  quite  incomprehensible  how  his  own  iris  could, 
under  any  circumstances,  become  an  object  of  vision  to  the 
patient ;  but  the  consideration  is  no  longer  of  any  moment, 
since  no  one  who  has  compared  M.  Piorry's  with  the  other 
descriptions  we  have  given  of  the  visual  phenomena  in 
megrim  will  have  any  difficulty  in  recognising  the  same 
appearances  in  all,  and  their  purely  subjective  and  spectral 
character  will  scarcely  be  questioned. 

Assuming  the  iris  to  be  the  starting-point  of  the  dis- 
order, M.  Piorry  proceeds  to  describe  its  subsequent  exten- 
sion and  the  successive  implication  of  various  nerves.  On 
this  M.  Labarraque  observes — "  M.  Piorry  concludes  that 
the  different  phenomena  of  migraine  can  always  be  ex- 
plained by  the  physiological  relations  which  exist  between 
the  nerves  of  the  iris  and  those  of  the  fifth  and  eighth 
pairs.     M.  Andral  thinks   this  is  often  the  case,  but  that 


*  MimoirCy  etc.,  p.  413. 
t  Idem,  pp.  414,  407.     In  a  later  treatise  {Clin.  Mid.  de  la  PUi^  he  sug- 
gests  the  name  Iralgia,      **La  maladic  pourrait  Atre  am)el^e  iralffie,  nom 

Slufl  couvenable  que  celui   beaucoup  plus  long  que  je  fui  avais  d'abord 
onn^  (monophthalmalg^if).'^ 

t  He  repeats  the  same  idea  in  the  Clin.  Mid  de  la  Pitii ;-— **  La  forme  de 
Tima^e  ne  permet  gubre  de  douter  que  lea  nerfs  iriens  ne  soient  le  si^ire  de 
la  maladie,^'  p.  306*. 

§  "Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  by  B.  Travers.  1820.  Sect,  on  Muse®  and 
Ocular  Spectra. 
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there  are  no  grounds  for  concluding  that  it  is  always  so. 
We  entirely  agree/'  he  continues,  *'  with  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  professor;  we  believe  that  the  migraine  of  M. 
Piorry^  which  he  designates  monqphthalmalffie^  has  a  real 
existence  and  is  not^  as  was  formerly  supposed^  a  deviation 
or  anomaly  of  true  migraine/'*  M.  Piorry,  however,  has 
been  careful  to  guard  himself  against  misinterpretation  on 
this  point ;  he  professes  to  describe  and  explain  but  one 
form  of  migraine,  and  he  fully  admits  that  other  parts 
besides  the  eye,  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  for  example,  may 
be  the  primary  focus  of  disorder  in  other  varieties  of 
the  malady :  "  We  must  believe,''  he  says,  '^  that  the  iris 
or  the  nerves  of  the  eye  are  not  the  only  points  of  depar- 
ture for  migraine.  Both  analogy  and  certain  facts  men- 
tioned by  authors  lead  me  to  think  that  the  same  lesion 
may  have  its  source  in  all  the  other  organs  of  sense."t 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
different  varieties  of  megrim  are  essentially  one  and  the  same 
disease,  and  that  the  particular  form  of  seizure  which  is 
attended  by  the  disorder  of  sight  so  well  described  by  M. 
Piorry,  is  not  a  distinct  affection  requiring  a  special  irri- 
tatiou  of  the  retina  or  iris  for  its  production,  but  is  con- 
nected by  transitional  forms  with  all  the  other  varieties  of 
the  malady,  their  differences  depending  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  sensory  ganglia  of  the  brain  are  involved  in  the 
disorder ;  the  local  irritation,  whether  ophthalmic  or  gastric, 
not  being  essential  to  any  particular  form,  and  merely 
acting  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  seizures. 

Again,  as  regards  the  sufficiency  of  the  ^'  anastomotic 
communications  "  between  the  different  nerves  to  explain 
the  various  phenomena,  M.  Piorry  has  very  much  qualified 


*  Estaif  etc,,  p.  39.  "  H  conclut  que  la  migraine  pent  toujoim  8*expliqaer 
par  lea  rapports  phytuologiques  qui  existent  entre  les  nerfs  de  I'iris  et  ceuz 
de  la  cinquidme  paire  et  de  la  huitidme.  M.  Andral  pense  que  sonvent  il 
en  est  ainsi,  mais  que  Ton  n'est  pas  fond^  &  soutenir  que  cela  arrive  toujours ; 
nous  nous  rangeons  tout  i  fait  de  Tavis  du  savant  professeur ;  nous  crovons 
que  la  migraine  de  M.  Piorry,  qu'il  appelle  monopfUhaltntdgie,  existe  bien 
r6ellement,  et  n'est  pas,  oomme  on  le  croyait  avant  lui,  une  deviation,  une 
anomalie  de  la  veritable  migraine/' 

t  Mimoirt,  ete.,  pp.  422  and  406. 
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his  previous  statements  by  the  following  passage  on  tha 
same  subject  in  another  part  of  his  work.  '^  I  do  not  think/' 
he  says,  "  that  the  seat  of  the  malady,  essentially  neoralgiCy 
is  ordinarily  in  the  brain ;  I  believe  I  can  show  that  the  eye 
is  its  most  firequent  point  of  departure ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
a  series  of  consecutive  symptoms  manifest  themselves  which 
announce  that  the  encephalon  and  its  dependencies  sufler. 
Excruciating  pain  in  one  organ  of  sense,  and  extending 
towards  the  cranium ;  hallucinations  of  sight,  which  is  dis- 
turbed ;  consecutive  vomitings ;  sometimes  a  kind  of  painful 
vibration  which  spreads  through  one-half  of  the  body,  and 
which  mounts  up  from  the  fingers  or  toes  towards  the 
trunk :  such  are  the  principal  symptoms  which  occur,  and 
which  do  not  allow  us  to  disregard  the  implication  of  the 
nervous  system/'*  It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  on 
further  reflection  that  nothing  but  a  disorder  of  their  central 
connexions  could  explain  the  successive  implication  of  so 
many  nerves,  so  remote  in  their  distribution,  as  those  con- 
cerned in  the  typical  megrim  paroxysm. 

Lastly,  M.  Piorry  maintains^  with  very  good  reason,  that 
his  view  of  migraine,  as  taking  its  rise  from  an  irritation  of 
the  iris,  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  generally  accepted 
doctrine,  which  traces  various  forms  of  neuralgia  and  other 
nervous  seizures  to  peripheral  irritation ;  for  example, 
yciatica,  toothache,  tetanus,  hysteria.  "  And  epilepsy 
itself,''  he  asks,  "  has  it  not  often  a  point  of  departure  in 
the  aura  epileptica  ?  might  not  this  point  of  departure  be 
the  eye  in  some  cases  r^'t  In  a  much  more  recent  paper 
(Camptes  Rendus,  1859)  M.  Piorry  has  resumed  this  subject, 
and  refers  to  numerous  confirmatory  observations  he  has 
made  since  his  views  on  megrim  were  first  put  forth.  The 
drift  of  these  is  to  show  that  anv  excessive  stimulation  of 
the  eye  may  occasion  not  only  megrim  but  other  nervous 
paroxysms,  as  hysteria  and  epilepsy ;  in  fact,  to  use  his  own 
words,    the    entire    group   of   *'  accidents    symptomatiques 


Ml  moire i  etc.     Du  proccdr  operatoiref  etr.^  §  ^*J5,  p.  399. 
+  Idem,  §  837—839,  p.  424. 
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reunis  sous  les  denominations  d'epilepsie  et  d^hyst^rie/' 
He  refers  more  particularly  to  some  cases  of  epilepsy  where 
the  attacks  were  produced  by  looking  at  the  sun.*  ''  It  is 
manifest/'  he  continues,  "  that  from  1 828  I  have  established 
the  influence  of  vision,  or  the  sight  of  highly  luminous 
bodies,  on  the  production  of  a  vibratory  circle  observed  in 
ophthalmic  migraine ;  on  the  manifestation  of  epilepsy  and 
even  of  catalepsy.  I  have  even  established  that  hysteria 
takes  the  epileptic  character  only  in  those  cases  where  the 
disease  reaches  the  retina."  He  concludes  by  observing 
that  he  can  produce  the  appearance   of  a  luminous  circle, 

« 

*  See  Mimoire  tur  la  Nature  de  plutieurs  NSvrotes,  "  Clinique  M^oale 
de  la  Piti^,"  1835,  p.  295,  etc.  In  this  treatise  M.  Piorry  contends  for  the 
origin  of  all  neuroses  in  some  peripheral  affection  of  the  nerves.  He  describee 
a  case  of  Migraine  exactly  like  his  own,  and  he  also  refen  to  a  memoir  by 
M.  Pelletan  on  the  same  sul)ject  which  I  have  been  unable  to  meet  with  in 
London.  The  author,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  appears  to  have  been 
a  sufferer  himself,  and  confirms  M.  Piorry*s  .account  of  the  visual  and 
other  phenomena.  "M.  Jules  Pelletan,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
a  very  excellent  treatise  on  Migraine  ....  has  recognised  in  his  own 
case,  and  in  that  of  several  other  imtients,  exactly  the  same  occur- 
rences as  those  I  have  pointed  out,  and  has  traced  the  same  succession  of 
nervous  phenomena  as  those  recorded  in  the  preceding  case.  In  that  in- 
stance, as  in  so  many  others,  there  is  an  excitation  of  the  nerve  fibres  of  the 
eye  or  iris ;  it  would  seem  that  afterwards  the  nervous  centres  are  affected 
[there  was  a  degree  of  stupor],  then  that  there  is  an  extension  of  the  dis- 
order, either  to  the  eighth  pair  or  to  the  sympathetic,  and  a  secondary 
influence  on  the  viscera.'* 

M.  Piorry  goes  on  to  say  that  the  influence  of  light  in  the  production  of 
Asthma  and  other  nervous  disorders,  pointed  out  by  Laennec  in  a  passage 
I  had  cited  before  I  met  with  this  reference  to  it  (see  p.  181),  will  aomit  of 
a  similar  explanation. 

The  cases  of  Epilepsy  to  which  he  refers  are,  one  from  Maisonneave  (also 
mentioned  by  Esquirol),  where  a  child  became  epileptic  from  looking  at  the 
sun  ;  the  other  is  as  follows : — *'  A  man,  about  forty  years  of  age,  robust, 
with  weak  sight,  admitted  in  the  course  of  last  autumn  into  St.  Joseph's 
ward  of  La  PUii.  He  was  just  recovering  from  an  epileptio  fit,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  admission  some  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion  still  remained. 
....  This  is  the  information  we  obtained  from  him :  Looking  at  a  bright 
light,  and  being  dazzled,  were  the  only  circumstances  which  determined  the 
invasion  of  the  malady.  When  these  causes  were  absent  he  never  had  an 
attack  ;  but  he  was  sure  to  have  one  inmiediately  he  looked  at  the  sun,  or 
a  very  bright  object,  or  even  when  he  fixed  his  sight  very  attentively  on 
any  object  for  some  lengtii  of  time.  He  could,  he  said,  produce  his  epilepsy 
at  win  :  he  had  only  to  expose  himself  to  the  influences  he  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  it"  "Comparing  the  preceding  facts,"  continues  M.  Piorry, 
'*with  the  case  of  Iralgia  (migraine)  and  the  phenomena  of  the  same  kind 
observed  by  M .  Pelletan  and  myself,  we  become  aware  of  a  close  analogy 
between  them,  and  that  if  one  of  them,  as  we  think  we  have  proved  in  the 
case  of  Indgia,  is  a  neuralgia,  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  the  same  is 
the  case  with  the  other8,'^pp.  306,  322.    He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest 
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which  he  long  since  described  as  the  initial  phenomenon  of 
migraine,  both  by  fixing  his  sight  intently  on  some  object 
and  by  reading.* 

To  sum  np ;  if  we  modify  M.  Piorry's  views  so  Seut  as  to 
consider  the  disorder  he  describes  as  not  differing  essentially 
from  other  forms  of  megrim,  and  the  visual  appearances  as 
strictly  spectral  and  subjective;  if  moreover  we  consider 
the  central  connexions  of  the  nerves  in  the  brain,  and  not 
their  subsequent  '  anastomoses/  to  be  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  them  and  the  cause  of  their  successive 
implication ;  and  lastly,  if  we  regard  the  use  of  the  eyes 
as  one  among  many  occasional  causes  of  the  seizures,  and 
not  the  exclusive  cause  of  the  *  ophthalmic '  variety ;  there 
will  then  remain  little  to  which  exception  can  be  taken. 
There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  the  local  impression,  what- 
ever it  be,  which  favours  the  occurrence  of  a  paroxysm 
should  not  have  its  seat  in  the  eye  as  well  as  in  the  stomach. 

This  last  point,  however,  deserves  a  little  further  conside- 
ration. M.  Piorry  shows,  and  in  this  he  is  confirmed  by 
others,  that  the  use  of  the  eyes  under  certain  circumstances 
will  occasion  megrim  and  even  more  formidable  nervous 
seizures  ;  but  what  is  the  nature  of  this  influence,  and  how 
does  it  operate  ?  M.  Piorry  supi)oses  that  the  retina  or 
iris  or  both  being  over-stimulated  become  the  scat  of  '  irri- 
tation.' It  n^ay  be  so  sometimes.  There  is,  however, 
another  and  more  probable  explanation  which  may  be  given, 
at  least  iu  many  instances.  It  is  now  far  better  understood 
than  it  was  when  M.  Piorry  wrote,  that  certain  disorders  of 


that  the  difference  between  his  migraine  and  epilepsy  is  that  in  the  hitter 
the  disorder  is  propagated  by  the  short  course  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
brain,  and  in  the  former  it  follows  the  sympathetic  nerves  : — *  *  Le  peu 
longueur  du  nerf  optique  cxpliciuerait  ce  fait,  et  I'iralgie  pourrait  bien  6tre  la 
n6vralgie  des  nerfs  ganglion uaires,  tamlis  que  I'^pilepsie  serait  celle  de  nerf 
optique,"  p.  326. 

•  *'  II  r^ulte  manifestcment  de  ces  dates  et  de  ces  travaux  :  Que  depuis 
1828  j'ai  ^tahli  Tiufluence  de  la  vision  ou  de  la  vue  des  corps  tr^-lumineux, 
sur  la  production  du  cerck  vibrant  ob8er\'6  dans  la  migraine  ouhthalmique; 
sur  la  manifestation  de  rtpiUintie  et  meme  de  la  aitalrjaie.  .J'ai  memo  6tab]i 
que  Chysterie  prenait  le  caractfere  ^pileptique  seulement  dans  les  cas  oil  le 
malparvenait  &  la  riimQr —Cvmutcs  Acndus  de  VAcad.  Roy.  des  ScUnces, 
Dec.  1869,  p.  987. 
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accommodation  and  refraction  in  the  eyes  may  be  the  un- 
suspected cause  of  much  nervous  suflering  and  disorder. 
Hypermetropia  especially  is  constantly  overlooked  in  early 
life,  the  patient  correcting  the  optical  defect  by  a  continuous 
effort  of  accommodation.  But  the  persistent  spasm  of  the 
accommodatory  apparatus  which  is  thus  produced  becomes 
sooner  or  later  the  occasion  of  severe  neuralgic  paroxysms, 
giddiness,  and  sometimes  other  nervous  seizures,  and  this 
is  especially  apt  to  occur  if  the  general  health  fails  or  the 
eyes  have  been  more  than  usually  taxed. 

The  accommodation  of  the  eyes  for  distinct  and  har- 
monious vision  is  a  very  nice  piece  of  consensual  mechanism, 
involving  the  co-operation  of  many  cerebral  nerves,  inti- 
mately connected  with  those  parts  of  the  brain  to  which 
the  phenomena  of  megrim  and  other  neurosal  paroxysms 
are  more  directly  referrible;  but  besides  this  it  has  been 
often  observed  that  the  attempt  to  accomplish  a  nicely 
adjusted  act,  or  difficult  piece  of  motor  co-ordination  of 
quite  another  kind,  has  been  followed  in  persons  of  ner- 
vous constitution  by  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  sensorium. 
This  did  not  escape  the  acute  observation  of  Dr.  M. 
Hall :  ''  I  have  known,^^  he  says,  "  the  attempt  to  untie  a 
very  small  knot  induce  a  feeling  of  sickness  "  and  I  may 
add  that  in  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  a  similar  effort 
has  on  several  occasions  produced  a  sensation  in  the  chest 
of  the  most  intolerable  kind — a  spurious  angina  pectoris — 
which  compelled  him  to  desist.  We  all  know  the  dis- 
tressing spasms  into  which  some  unfortunate  stammerers 
are  thrown  by  their  efforts  to  articulate.  The  giddiness 
which  is  instantly  produced  in  some  persons  by  looking 
through  a  stereoscope  or  glasses  which  do  not  suit  their 
sight,  is  a  fact  still  more  nearly  related  to  that  to  which  we 
refer. 

Some  time  since  I  was  consulted  about  a  young  gentle- 
man in  whom  a  fit,  apparently  of  an  epileptic  character, 
had  been  occasioned  by  an  effort  to  read  small  print,  and  a 
renewal  of  the  attack  was  afterwards  threatened  whenever 
he  repeated  the  attempt  or  applied  himself  much  to  read- 
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ing.  Here  there  was  evidently  some  degree  of  hyperme- 
tropia^  the  effect  of  which  had  been  heightened  by  debility 
and  the  asthenopic  condition  into  which  he  had  fallen;  to 
this  I  directed  my  treatment,  desiring  him  at  the  same  time 
to  obtain  suitable  glasses.  Not  having  heard  of  any  return 
of  the  seizures  I  am  willing  to  believe  in  a  favourable 
result. 

The  key  to  many  such  cases  of  megrim  as  M.  Piorry  has 
recorded  will  be  found,  I  believe,  in  such  conditions  of  vision 
as  those  to  which  I  refer.  The  last  illustration  he  has 
given  of  "  ophthalmic  migraine''  lends  additional  confirma- 
tion to  this  explanation,  though  in  this  instance  the  visnal 
defect  was   myopia,  and  the  symptoms  were  not  strictly 

those    of  megrim  : — "  Dr.  D had  long  used  concave 

No.  10  glasses ;  they  suited  him  perfectly,  but  when 
travelliug  in  Russia  the  glasses  were  broken,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  replace  them  on  the  spot  by  other  concave  glasses 
of  unknown  strength,  probably  approximating  No.  10,  since 
they  suited  his  sight,  but  really  differing  as  we  shall  see. 

It  was  about  five  or  six  months  after  that  Dr.  D Mrished 

to  obtain  new  glasses  at  Paris  {chez  Lerebours)  :  he  natu- 
rally selected  No.  10  as  those  which  suited  him  best,  and 
the  trial  he  made  on  the  instant  seemed  to  justify  his  choice. 
Some  days  after,  wishing  to  use  his  glasses,  he  began  to  ex- 
perience, at  the  end  of  an  hour  or  two,  a  sense  of  weight 
and  a  very  painful  constriction  in  his  eyes  ;  the  sight  was 
clear,  but  rather  painful  to  sustain ;  in  the  evening  Dr. 
D removed  his  glasses  to  go  to  bed  ;  the  headache  re- 
mained and  appeared  to  increase ;  artificial  light  was  diffi- 
cult to  bear ;  in  darkness  a  kind  of  luminous  aureola  seemed 
to  appear  and  disappear  from  time  to  time ;  at  the  same 
time  an  oppressive  pain  was  felt  in  the  region  of  the  frontal 
sinuses.  All  night  there  was  intense  and  general  headache, 
and  loss  of  sleep.  The  following  morning  a  slight  sense  of 
dazzling   remained,  and   he  found   it  impossible  to  devote 

himself  to  study.     Dr.  D resumed  his  ordinary  glasses, 

and  from  that  time  tlic  headache  declined.  About  fifteen 
days   afterwards    Dr.  D repeated   the  experiment,  to 
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convince  himself  of  the  reality  of  the  cause ;  the  same 
symptoms  recurred  during  the  day  and  night ;  the  next  day 
they  gradually  disappeared/^* 

Modem  Reflex  and  Inhibitory  Doctrines. — I  should  leave 
the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  sympathy  and  of  the 
eccentric  origin  of  various  neuroses  very  incomplete^  were  I  to 
omit  to  notice  the  modern  theories  which  at  present  replace 
the  older  views  ;  their  consideration^  moreover,  will  serve  as 
a  fitting  introduction  to  the  different  forms  of  vascular  hypo- 
thesis with  which  they  are  more  or  less  closely  connected, 
and  which  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  section. 

Nearly  a  century  ago  the  insufSciency  of  the  '  sympa- 
thetic^ connexion  of  nerves  to  account  for  the  various 
phenomena  attributed  to  it,  both  healthy  and  morbid,  was 
pointed  out  by  Robert  Whytt ;  he  maintained  the  inde- 
pendence and  continuity  of  nerve  fibres  throughout  their 
course,  and  ably  argued  that  the  "  sensorium  commune,''  or 
that  portion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  from  which  the 
nerves  originate,  is  the  only  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween them ;  but  he  attempted  no  further  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  than  that  of  referring  them  to  the  uncon- 
scious operation  of  a  sentient  principle  therein  residing.f 


*  Mimoirt,  etc,  p.  408. 
t  **  Although  it  may  appear/*  he  says,  "  that  all  real  consent  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  boav  is  owing  to  tiie  nerves,  yet  it  will  be  found  very 
hard  to  account  particularly  for  the  various  instances  of  ^mpathy,  either 
in  a  sound  or  morbid  state.  The  prevailing  opinion  has  been  tliat  these 
s^pathies  are  owing  to  the  communications  between  the  nerves,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  connexions  which  the  intercostals  [svmpathetic]  have  with 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  pairs,  and  with  almost  all  those  which  proceed 
from  the  spinal  marrow.  Upon  this  principle  it  has  been  thought  easy  to 
trace  the  various  sympathies,  not  only  between  the  several  purts  of  the 
abdomen,  but  also  between  them  and  the  head,  neck,  thorax,  and  extremi- 
ties. But  howe?er  plausible  this  theory  may  appear  at  first  view,  and  how 
readily  soever  it  may  seem  to  explain  many  remarkable  instances  of  con- 
sent, yet  a  more  strict  examination  will  show  it  to  be  liable  to  insuperable 
difficulties.''  After  giving  his  reasons -he  continues— **  If  therefore  the 
various  instances  of  sympa&y  cannot  be  accounted  for  from  any  connexion 
or  anastomosis  of  nerves  in  their  way  from  the  brain  to  the  several  organs  ; 
and  if  there  are  many  remarkable  instances  of  consent  between  parts  whose 
nerves  have  no  coimexion  at  all ;  it  follows,  that  aU  sympathy  must  be 
referred  to  the  brain  itself  and  spinal  marrow,  the  source  of  all  the  nerves.'* — 
Works,  4to,  p.  504—510,  sec.  14,  15. 
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His  illustrations^  however,  are  higUy  interesting  and  in- 
stmctive.  About  the  same  time  Prochaska,  who  had  been 
led  to  take  a  similar  yiew  of  the  '^  sensorium  commune'' 
and  its  functions,  first  introduced  the  idea  of  Reflection  in 
connexion  with  nervous  actions  of  this  kind :  he  speaks  of 
an  impression  transmitted  by  sentient  nerves  and  reflected 
by  the  sensorium  in  combined  and  adapted  movements.* 

Both  these  authors  offered  their  respective  views  in  place 
of  the  sympathetic  doctrine  then  current,  and  in  explana- 
tion of  the  various  phenomena,  healthy  and  morbid,  which 
had  hitherto  been  explained  on  that  principle.  I  need  not 
dwell  on  the  great  development  which  was  given  to  this  idea 
of  reflection  about  forty  years  since  by  the  researches  of 
Dr.  M.  Hall ;  his  doctrine  of  the  "  true  spinal"  or  *'  dia- 
staltic''  system,  with  its  series  of  ''  incident-excitor''  and 
''  reflex-motor*'  nerves,  gave  a  precision  to  the  principle 
which  it  never  had  before,  while  he  applied  it  with  much 
ingenuity  and  happiness  of  illustration  to  the  explanation  of 
the  principal  automatic  and  conservative  actions  of  the 
ecouomy,  as  well  as  of  many  convulsive  and  spasmodic  dis- 
orders ;  the  latter  were  readily  seen  to  be  the  direct  result 
of  the  perversion  of  the  "  true  spinal' '  function,  while  the 
share  taken  in  their  production  by  any  form  of  peripheral 


*  One  passage  from  ProchaskA  on  this  subject  is  of  so  mnch  importance  in 
connexion  with  onr  present  inquiry  that  I  supply  it  here — **Tne  external 
impressions  which  are  made  on  the  sensorial  nerves  are  very  quickly'  trans- 
mitted along  the  whole  length  of  the  nerves,  as  far  as  their  ori^n ;  and 
having  arrived  there,  they  are  reflected  according  to  a  certain  law,  and 
pass  on  to  certain  corresponding  motor  nerves,  through  which  being  again 
very  quickly  transmitted  to  muscles,  they  excite  certain  definite  motions. 
This  part,  in  which  as  in  a  centre,  the  sensorial  nerves  as  well  as  the  motor 
nerves,  meet  and  communicate,  and  in  which  the  impressions  made  on  the 
sensorial  nerves  are  reflected  on  the  motor  nerves,  is  designated  by  a  term, 

now  adopted  by  most  physiolo^sts,  the  sensorium    commune The 

reflection  of  sensorial  into  motor  impressions,  which  takes  place  in  the  sen- 
sorium commune,  is  not  performed  according  to  mere  physical  laws,  where 
the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  where  the 
reaction  is  e^ual  to  the  action  ;  but  that  reflection  follows  according  to  cer- 
tain laws,  writ,  as  it  were,  by  Nature  on  tha  medullary  pulp  of  the  sensorium, 
which  laws  we  are  able  to  know  from  their  eff'ects  onlv,  and  in  nowise 
to  tind  out  by  our  reason." — Chap.  iv.  Sec.  i.  p.  42!)  (Sydenham  Society's 
Transln.)  Prochaska's  sensorium  commune  included  the  medulla  oblongata, 
tlie  crura  cerebri  and  cere  belli,  and  part  of  the  thalami  ojitici,  with  the 
whole  of  the  medulla  spinalis. 
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irritation  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  notion  of  inei- 
dent-excitor  nerves.* 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  neither  the  views  of 
Prochaska  nor  of  Dr.  M.  Hall  were  directly  applicable  to 
the  explanation  of  any  but  convulsive  or  motor  disorders, 
and  fell  short  in  this  respect  of  the  vaguer  but  more  com- 
prehensive doctrine  of  sympathy,  which  was  still  in  part 
retained.  In  order  to  make  his  system  available  for  the 
explanation  of  other  pathological  phenomena,  involving  the 
derangement  of  sensory  or  ideational  consciousness  in  any 
of  its  forms,  Dr.  Hall  was  obliged  to  make  these  the  secon- 
dary effects  of  muscular  spasm,  which  he  supposed  to  operate 
by  compressing  the  veins  of  the  neck,  and  producing  various 
degrees  of  cerebral  congestion.  "  I  repeat,^'  he  writes,  in 
one  of  his  latest  lectures,  "  that  disorder  or  disease  of  the 
spinal  system  can  only  affect  the  eucephalon  through  the 
nerves  and  muscles  of  the  neck.'^t  We  shall  return  to  the 
consideration  of  this  ingenious  but  very  imaginative  hypo- 
thesis when  discussing  the  vascular  and  congestive  theories 
in  the  next  section,  to  which  it  more  properly  belongs. 

I  pass  on  to  notice  a  further  development  which  has  been 
recently  given  to  the  principle  of  eccentric  or  peripheral 
irritation  and  central  reflection  in  order  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  almost  every  form  of  functional  nervous  dis- 
order, and  which  is  more  particularly  associated  with  the 
name  and  researches  of  Dr.  Brown-Sequard.  According  to 
this  view  an  irritation  of  any  centripetal  or  afferent  nerve 


*  As  early  as  1836  Dr.  Hall  wrote — "  The  first  remark  I  would  make  is  a 
▼ery  oomprehensive  one.  I  believe  that  the  whole  order  of  spasmodic  and 
oonvulsive  diseases  belongs  to  this  the  excito-motory  division  of  the  nervoos 
83r8tem — and  that  they  cannot  be  understood  without  a  previous  accurate 
Knowledge  of  this  system.'* 

"  Anotiier  remark  is  equally  important.  AU  these  diseases  have  their 
source  in  one  of  three  parts  of  the  excito-motor  system  :  The  first  series  have 
their  origin  in  the  spinal  marrow  itself,  the  axis  or  centre  of  the  system  ;  I 
shall  designate  these  cases  by  the  term  centric  ;  the  second  series  have  their 
source  in  the  excitor  nerves,  consequently  at  a  distsDce  from  the  centre ;  I 
shall  denominate  them  the  eccentric.  A  third  series  occurs,  like  the  spasmodic 
tic  of  the  seventh  pair,  in  the  course  of  the  motor  nerve." — Lectures  on  the 
Nero,  Syst.  and  its  Diseases^  1836,  p.  38. 

t  Synopsis  of  the  Diastaltic  Nervous  System,  1850  (Pre&ce). 
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may  produce  a  morbid  impression  on  the  centre  to  which  it 
belongs^  and  be  thence  reflected  or  transmitted  to  other 
nerves^  or  centres,  according  to  its  particular  connexions ; 
and  thus  give  rise  to  pain  or  spasm,  to  anaesthesia  or  palsy, 
to  various  local  disorders  of  nutrition  and  secretion,  or  to 
deranged  ideation  and  mental  phenomena,  according  to  the 
particular  nerves  and  centres  involved  in  this  chain  of 
morbid  activity.  Such  at  least  appears  to  be  the  interpre- 
tation we  must  give  to  passages  like  the  following  :  '^  I  shall 
not  insist,^'  observes  the  distinguished  physiologist  I  have 
named,  "  upon  the  demonstration  of  the  influence  that  an 
irritation  of  almost  every  centripetal  nerve  may  have  on  the 
production  of  nervous  affections,  which  show  that  a  change 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  centres  has  taken  place.  In 
one  of  the  lectures  I  have  still  to  deliver  I  will  show,  by  an 
immense  number  of  recorded  cases,  that  insanity  in  its 
various  forms,  epilepsy,  chorea,  catalepsy,  extasis,  hydro- 
phobia, hysteria,  and  all  the  varieties  of  nervous  complaints, 
may  be  the  result  of  a  simple,  and  often  slightly  felt,  irrita- 
tion of  some  centripetal  nerve.  I  will  also  then  prove,  or 
at  least  endeavour  to  prove,  that  it  is  by  a  reflex  action  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis  on  itself,  through  the  nerves  going 
to  its  bloodvessels,  that  this  irritation  acts  to  alter  the 
nutrition  of  this  nervous  centre.'^  "  As  regards  the  influ- 
ence of  the  irritation  of  centripetal  nerves  on  the  nutrition 
of  the  senses,  I  will  refer  to  what  I  have  already  said  of 
amaurosis,  adding  only  that  the  influence  by  which  worms 
acting  on  the  bowels  cause  the  paralysis  of  the  retina  is  just 
the  same  as  that  by  which  a  neuralgia  acts  in  causing  the 
same  eScct.  Deafness  has  also  been  caused  by  an  irritation 
of  the  nerves  of  the  bowels,  as  it  has  been  in  two  cases  of 
facial  neuralgia. ^^* 


♦  Lectures  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Central  Nervout  Systftr^ 
by  C.  E.  Brown  Sequard,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Philadelphia,  1860,  p.  166-67. 
These  passages  on  the  effects  of  the  irritation  of  a  centripetal  nerve  in  the 

Eroduction  of  every  form  of  neurosis  may  well  be  compared  with  that  we 
ave  already  given  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Burrows,  p.  246,   and  with  M. 
Piorry's  views,  p.  263  (note). 
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Here  indeed  we  seem  to  recognise  a  principle  rivalling  in 
its  comprehensiveness,  and  in  the  variety  of  phenomena  to 
which  it  is  applicable,  the  older  doctrine  of  sympathy  itself. 
In  comparing  it  with  the  forms  of  reflex  and  eccentric  theory 
hitherto  noticed,  we  find  an  entirely  new  element  introduced — 
namely,  the  operation  of  vaso-motor  nerves  on  a  contractile 
system  of  vessels  pervading  even  the  nervous  centres ;  and 
what  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  accomplished  in  neurosal  pathology 
by  his  coarse  hypothesis  of  muscular  spasms,  and  the  com- 
pression of  jugular  and  vertebral  veins,  is  here  achieved  with 
far  more  completeness  and  ease  by  a  refined  and  delicate 
mechanism  comprised  in  the  organization  of  the  nervous 
system  itself.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  after  all  there 
is  necessarily  much  which  is  conjectural  in  this  view,  and 
that  it  is  no  less  exclusively  motorial  and  purely  mechanical 
than  that  of  Dr.  Hall. 

In  another  aspect,  too,  this  theory  is  new  :  it  readily  ex- 
plains not  only  pain  and  convulsion,  but  ansesthesia  and 
palsy ;  not  only  an  exaltation  or  perversion,  but  also  a  tem- 
porary arrest  or  'inhibition'  of  function.  According  to 
the  view  we  have  just  recited — ^namely,  that  of  Dr.  Brown- 
S^uard,  this  arrest  or  depression  of  function  is  produced  in 
the  following  way :  A  centripetal  nerve  is  irritated,  the 
irritation  is  conveyed  to  the  centre  and  thence  reflected 
along  vaso-motor  nerves  which  control  the  distribution  of 
blood,  and  consequently  the  functional  activity  of  the  par- 
ticular part  or  centre  to  which  the  faculty  in  question  be- 
longs. In  the  words  of  Dr.  Brown- Sequard — ''It  is  by  a 
reflex  action  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  on  itself,  through  the 
nerves  going  to  its  blood-vessels,  that  the  irritation  acts  to 
alter  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  centre.'' 

There  are,  however,  some  who,  while  admitting  the  influ- 
ence of  a  centripetal  irritation  in  producing  a  temporary 
arrest  of  function,  dispense  with  the  intervention  of  the 
vascular  system  as  a  necessary  step  in  the  causation,  and  we 
find  ourselves  confronted  by  a  fresh  hypothesis.  There  has 
lately  grown  up  in  the  minds  of  many  physiologists  a  dis- 
position to  recognise  the  existence  of  a  new  order  of  nerves. 
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or  new  order  of  nervous  influences,  whose  oflBce  it  is  to  arrest 
or  diminish  action.  The  name  of  "  Hemmungs  Nerven 
System^' — checking,  '  braking/  or  inhibitory  system — ^has 
been  given  to  it  by  its  German  inventors.  This  is  no  mere 
conjecture,  and  the  doctrine  of  such  an  influence  is  founded 
indeed  upon  a  tolerably  wide  experimental  basis ;  but  the 
question  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  the  conditions  of  a 
successful  and  trustworthy  experiment  are  not  easy  to 
satisfy,  and  when  satisfied  there  remains  much  room  for 
difference  of  interpretation  as  regards  the  results.  Besides 
minor  differences,  there  are  two  distinctly  antagonistic  views 
held  by  those  who  agree  in  the  main  as  to  the  phenomena : 
First,  that  of  Pfliiger,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  Inhibitory  Theory,  and  who  maintains  the  existence 
of  a  distinct  set  of  nerves  or  nerve-fibres  having  an  inhibi- 
tory function ;  and  secondly,  that  of  Moleschott  and  others 
on  the  Continent,  and  of  Lister  among  ourselves,  who  contest 
this,  and  hold  that  the  same  nerve  may  exert  an  exciting  or 
inhibitory  influence  according  to  the  nature  of  the  impres- 
sion it  conveys,  whether  weak  or  strong,  stimulating  or  ex- 
hausting. Mr.  Lister^s  view  was  first  suggested  to  him  by 
the  consideration  of  the  familiar  phenomena  of  the  circula- 
tion in  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot — namely,  that  while  a  slight 
stimulus  causes  the  vessels  to  contract,  a  strong  one  pro- 
duces dilatation. 

The  investigations  hitherto  have  been  chiefly  made  with 
reference  to  the  control  exerted  by  ccrebro-spinal  nerves  on 
the  ganglionic  visceral  centres,  and  so  on  the  movements  of 
the  bowels,  those  of  the  heart  and  vascular  system,  and  on 
the  secreting  functions  of  certain  glands ;  but  there  are 
grounds  for  thinking  that  the  operation  of  this  inhibitory 
principle,  whatever  its  nature,  is  not  confined  to  the  visceral 
nervous  system  and  the  organic  functions,  but  may  also  be 
observed  in  connexion  with  those  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
centres  and  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  :  that  an  impres- 
sion made  on  an  afferent  nerve  may  directly  depress  the 
function  of  the  centre  in  which  it  is  implanted,  by  virtue  of 
its  inhibitory  endowment  or  the  strength  or  character  of  the 
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impression  it  conveys^  or  that  a  similar  inhibitory  influence 
may  be  reflected  from  one  centre  to  another.* 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  attempt  to  decide 
on  the  respective  merits  of  these  difiFerent  views,  in  which 
there  is  still  so  much  of  a  conjectural  and  conflicting 
character ;  I  have  referred  to  them  chiefly  because  certain 
phenomena  of  the  nature  of  paralysis  or  arrest  of  function, 
of  a  more  or  less  transient  kind,  are  met  with  from  time  to 
time  in  connexion  with  neurosal  seizures ;  such  are  the 
temporary  paralyses  occasionally  observed  to  occur  in  the 
course  of  neuralgic  afiections.  We  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  a  form  of  transient  hemiplegia  which  now  and 
then  attends  the  deranged  sensation  in  the  extremities  in 
certain  cases  of  megrim,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  may  be 
of  an  inhibitory  character.  There  may  also  be  an  inhibitory 
element  in  some  of  the  forms  of  impaired  speech ;  and  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  by-and-by  to  a  remarkable 
slowing  of  the  heart  and  relaxation  of  arteries  which  some- 
times attend  the  paroxysms,  and  which  appear  to  belong  to 
the  same  order  of  phenomena. 

In  conclusion  1  would  observe  that,  as  both  the  reflex 
theory  of  Dr.  Hall  and  the  modern  vaso-motor  doctrine 
require  the  intervention  of  the  vascular  system,  and  make 
an  irregular  distribution  of  blood  in  the  nervous  apparatus 
the  immediate  cause  of  neurosal  phenomena,  the  application 
which  has  been  made  of  these  principles  to  the  explanation 
of  the  symptoms  of  megrim,  will  be  best  considered  in  the 
following  section. 

Vascular  Theories  of  Nervous  Disorders, 

The  doctrine  of  a  Plethora  of  Blood  as  a  cause  of  disease 
is  as  old  as  that  of  Bile,  and  rests  on  exactly  the  same 
foundation.  As  one  of  the  cardinal  humours,  an  excess  of 
blood  like  an  excess  of  bile,  whether   diffused  through  the 


•  See  on  this  subject  Dr.  C.  Handfield  Jones's  paper  on  Inhibilory  Injlu' 
encei,  in  the  "British  Med.  Joum.,**  Feb.  6,  1869;  and  his  work  "Ou 
Functional  Nervous  Affections/'  1R70. 
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system  or  accumulated  in  a  particolar  locaUty,  was  believed 
to  occasion  distemper  and  require  evacuation.  In  this  crude 
form  the  doctrine  indeed  has  been  long  unknown^  but 
shaped  to  conform  with  the  knowledge  and  teaciiing  of 
different  times,  it  long  suryived  the  humoral  theory  from 
which  it  sprung.  No  one  now  talks  of  general  plethora, 
and  very  few  think  of  general  blood-letting,  but  many  of 
us  are  old  enough  to  recollect  when  both  the  principle  and 
practice  were  living  realities.  But  if  the  doctrine  of  general 
plethora  is  completely  abandoned,  that  of  local  plethora  is 
still  allowed ;  and  while  opinions  differ  as  to  the  share 
which  such  a  condition  may  have  in  the  production  of  morbid 
phenomena,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  itself  produced, 
the  occurrence  of  a  relative  excess  or  deficiency  of  blood  in 
this  or  that  part  or  organ,  is  a  fact  which  admits  of  no 
dispute ;  indeed  it  would  be  almost  as  hard  to  deny  the 
flushing  or  congestion  of  the  brain  as  that  of  the  face. 

It  need  not  then  surprise  us  that  successive  generations 
of  pathologists  have  found  in  this  condition  of  fulness  of 
blood  or  cerebral  plethora  a  convenient  and  comprehensive 
explanation  of  many  head-affections,  including  the  graver 
forms  of  megrim.  Quite  recently  Professor  Lebert  has 
attributed  the  temporary  failure  of  memory  and  difficulty 
of  speech  which  occasionally  attend  his  own  attacks  of 
hemierania  to  a  limited  and  transient  "  congestion  of  the 
brain/' — '^  Wahrscheinlich  findet  eiiie  umschriebene  Gehirn 
congestion  statt,  welchc  jedoch  bei  voUkommener  Ruhe 
schnell  und  spurlos  voriibergeht.^'"^ 

Tliere  are  three  principal  forms  which  the  doctrine  of 
morbid  distribution  of  blood  in  the  brain,  as  a  cause  of 
functional  nervous  disorders,  has  assumed  in  modem  times, 
and  which  I  have  here  included  under  the  general  title  of 
Vascular  Theories;  they  are — 1.  Active  or  Arterial  Hyper- 
semia  ;  2.  Mechanical,  or  Venous  Congestion ;  3.  Irregu- 
larities of  distribution  from  spasm  or  relaxation  of  the 
smaller  or  capillary   vessels.       Each  of  these  I  propose  to 


*  "Handbuch  der  Pr.ik.  Med."     Bd.  ii.  p.  670. 
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illustrate  by  reference  to  the  actual  teaching  of  some  repre* 
sentative  men  who  have  adopted  and  applied  them^  with 
more  or  less  ingenuity  and  success^  to  the  explanation  and 
treatment  of  such  a£Fections  as  megrim  and  its  allies. 

Arterial  Hyperemia,  or  "  Determination  of  Blood  to  the 
HeadJ^ — As  regards  the  first  of  these  views,  it  is  not  long  since 
it  formed  an  established  part  of  the  orthodox  creed,  and  even 
now  we  are  scarcely  strange  to  such  expressions  as  "  active 
congestion,'^  "  determinations  of  blood  to  the  head,'' "  coups 
de  sang/'  and  the  like.  Not  to  go  farther  back,  the  writings 
of  Dr.  C.  H.  Parry  will  afford  us  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  doctrine  was  pushed,  at  the  end  of  the 
last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century,  by  a  certain 
school  of  pathologists.  With  a  peculiarly  suitable  field  for 
the  study  of  fiinctional  nervous  disorders,  such  as  Bath  in 
its  flourishing  days  afforded,  Dr.  Party's  attention  was 
especially  directed  to  the  subject,  and  we  are  already 
indebted  to  his  original  observations  for  several  interesting 
extracts  descriptive  of  megrim  in  the  previous  chapters. 
He  appears  to  have  applied  the  principle  of  '^  determina- 
tions of  blood"  to  the  whole  group  of  such  disorders, 
including  not  only  epilepsy,  pseudo-apoplexy,  and  pa- 
roxysmal insanity,  but  also  such  minor  seizures  as  local 
pains  and  spasms,  painful  and  convulsive  affections  of  the 
respiratory  and  digestive  systems,  transient  disorders  of 
sense  and  thought,  and  all  the  unnamed  varieties  of 
hysterical  complaints ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  support 
these  views  by  many  ingenious  experiments.  In  a  review 
of  his  works  which  appeared  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal "  shortly  after  his  death,  the  writer  states — "  It 
was  not  new  or  unusual  to  ascribe  apoplexy,  palsy,  epilepsy, 
or  even  water-on-thc-brain,  to  unusual  fulness  and  vascular 
tension;  nor  even  was  there  anything  extraordinary  in 
perceiving  something  of  this  kind  in  insanity,  and  the 
varying  shades  of  mental  derangement  ...  But  it  was 
certainly  new  to  ascribe  all  instances  of  dazzling  of  the 
eyes  or  corruscations  ;  giddiness  ;  ringing  in  the  ears ;  the 
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sensation  of  blank  spots  before  the  eyes ;  sick  headaches ; 
tremors ;  that  sinking  and  lowness  which  occur  in  dyspeptic 
persons ;  even  the  nervous  temperament  strictly  so  called^ 
or  extreme  mobility  of  the  muscular  system ;  and  hysterica — 
to  unusual  '  determination/  or  rather  inordinate  fulness  of 
the  vessels  oif  the  brain/'* 

Dr.  Parry's  views  on  this  subject  were  first  distinctly 
stated  by  him  in  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  London.''t  This  paper  opens 
with  a  description  of  one  of  those  anomalous  and  protean 
forms  of  nervous  affection  extending  over  a  lengthened 
period,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  paroxysms,  convulsive, 
delirious,  and  lethargic,  succeeded  and  replaced  one  another. 
It  was  his  study  of  this  case,  he  tells  us,  which  more 
particularly  forced  on  his  mind  the  important  share  taken 
by  local  determinations  of  blood  in  the  production  of  such 
phenomena,  and  which  he  learnt  at  last  completely  to  con- 
trol, by  compressing  the  carotid  with  his  thumb.  "  I 
do  not  remember,''  he  says,  "  having  experienced  a  philo- 
sophical pleasure  in  any  degree  comparable  to  that  which 
this  experiment  afforded  me.  No  sooner  was  the  pressure 
made  than  the  austerity  of  the  countenance  disappeared, 
and  the  patient  was  restored  to  the  perfect  use  of  her 
senses  and  power  of  reasoning.  At  the  same  time  the 
headache  and  the  undue  sensibility  with  regard  to  light 
and  sound,  which  had  always  taken  place  in  the  intervals 
of  the  paroxysms,  were  altogether  wantiug,  and  the  patient 
declared  that  she  was  in  every  respect  free  from  complaint.'' 

"  After  having  fully  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  effects  of 
this  pressure,  I  gradually  removed  my  hand.  The  frown 
in  an  instant  returned  on  the  countenance,  and  every  mark 
of  delirium  immediately  succeeded.  In  the  course  of  many 
subsequent  months  I  was   able   to  repeat  this   experiment 


«  (( 
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many  hundreds  of  times^  and  to  exhibit  it  to  the  attendants 
with  the  utmost  certainty  of  success/'* 

Dr.  Parry  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  his  experiments  in  the  case  of  other  nervous  affections^ 
including  the  one  in  which  we  are  more  particularly 
interested  : — "  Since  the  period  of  this  discovery,  now  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half,  I  have  made  the  experiment  in  a 
great  variety  of  instances  with  the  following  success.  It 
nearly  or  totally  removes  Hemicrania  of  the  side  on  which 
the  compression  is  made  ;  the  headache  which  is  called 
'  nervous/  that  also  which  is  entitled  '  bilious/  and  which 
evidently  arises  from  a  disorder  in  the  alimentary  canal ; 
vertigo ;  noises  in  the  head ;  sense  of  heat  in  the  same 
part,  and  the  mental  agitation  of  nervous  patients.' '  And 
again :  "  It  quieted  the  symptoms  in  two  cases  of  chronic 
mania  which  had  subsisted  several  weeks.  It  immediately 
removed  the  maniacal  symptoms  in  a  recent  case  of  a  young 
female  patient,  and  hysterical  convulsions  in  that  of  another 
who  had  been  several  days  ill.''  He  goes  on  to  relate  his  fur-, 
ther  success  in  a  case  of  severe  Epilepsy  of  two  years' standing. 
"  I  had  long  wished  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
him  in  a  fit.  .  .  .  when  one  afternoon  he  called  on  me  and 
told  me  that  he  had  had  that  morning  five  fits,  in  most  or 
all  of  which  he  had  lost  his  senses.  While  he  was  speaking 
I  observed  an  appearance  about  his  face  as  though  a  paroxysm 
were  approaching.  His  eyes  began  to  assume  a  vacant 
stare  and  convulsions  were  commencing  about  the  throat. 
.  .  .  .  I  ^immediately  made  strong  pressure  ou  the  right 
artery.  The  convulsions  ceased,  and  the  fit  proceeded  no 
further.  He  had  one  fit  more  that  afternoon.  I  instructed 
him  as  to  the  nature  and  method  of  the  operation,  and  he 
assures  me  that  when  he  has  had  sufficient  warning  he  has 
frequently  been  able  to  prevent  the  epileptic  paroxysm."t 
Dr.  Parry  was  equally  successful  in  arresting  nervous  rigors 
and  other  paroxysmal  seizures  by  the  same  means,  and  he 
remained  unshaken  in  these  views  through  the  rest  of  his 


•  "  Mem.  of  Med.  Soc.  of  Lond.,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  86,  87.      t  Idem,  pp,  89,  90,  91, 
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professional  life.  They  were  reiterated  in  his  ''  Elements  of 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics/'  and  subsequently  in  his 
Posthumous  Works,  with  the  Edition  of  much  valuable 
clinical  material,  which,  apart  from  the  thread  of  theory 
binding  the  facts  together,  wiU  well  repay  perusal. 

Several  considerations  appeared  to  him  to  favour  the 
views  he  had  formed.  In  the  first  placp  his  experience  had 
rendered  him  dissatisfied  with  the  doctrine  of  sympathy  and 
eccentric  irritation,  the  alternative  view  which  then  pre- 
vailed. Thus,  when  referring  to  the  malady  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  essay,  he  says : — '^  Of  headaches  arising  from 
excessive  determination  of  blood  to  the  branches  of  the 
internal  carotid,  I  would  here  particularly  specify  that  which 
is  usually  called  Sick-headache  so  well  described  by  Dr. 
Fothergill.  This  malady  is  generally  conceived  to  originate 
from  some  derangement  of  the  functions  either  of  the  liver 
or  of  the  alimentary  canal.''  He  then  goes  on  to  say  in  a 
passage  already  quoted — ^'  The  state  of  the  stomach  is  the 
efi^ect  and  not  the  cause  of  the  malady  of  the  head  which  it 
never  precedes  :  just  as  sickness  and  vomiting  are  the  con- 
sequence and  not  the  cause  of  the  affection  of  the  head 
produced  by  a  blow  on  the  cranium.  Accordingly  sick- 
headache  may  be  cured  or  relieved  by  spontaneous  bleeding 
from  the  noijc  or  other  similar  remedies  applied  to  the 
head ;  but  it  is  not  alleviated  by  purgatives,  and  is  always 
aggravated  by  stimulants  which  relieve  dyspepsia."*  And 
again  :— "  These  two  maladies,  headache  and  gastric  dis- 
order, are  often  totally  independent  of  each  other ;  so  that 
various  determinations  of  blood  to  the  head  called  '  nervous' 
occur  in  thousands  of  instances  in  which  all  the  phenomena 
constituting  the  digestive  functions  are  perceived  to  be  in 
their  just  degree  and  order ;  and  on  the  other  hand  various 
disorders  of  the  stomach,  as  that  accompanying  Sick-head- 
ache, are  either  the  immediate  effects  of  the  disease  of  the 
head,  or  else  efforts  of  the  constitution  to  relieve  general 
fulness    or    excessive    determination    of    blood    to    various 
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parte/^*  Elsewhere  he  says  in  the  same  sense — ^'  It  is  as 
absurd  to  say  that  nervous  affections  attended  by  vomiting 
depend  on  disorders  of  the  stomachy  as  to  say  that  hysteria 
depends  on  disorder  of  the  kidneys^  because  of  the  profuse 
micturition  which  attends  it/'f 

I  may  observe  in  passing,  that  in  what  Dr.  Parry  says 
above  of  the  aggravation  of  megrim  by  stimulants,  he  is  not 
quite  consistent,  for  he  elsewhere  advocates  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants under  similar  circumstances  as  tending  to  favour  and 
equalize  the  circulation  and  so  overcome  any  local  determi- 
nation ;  and  this  is  the  explanation  which  is  usually  given 
by  most  of  those  who,  while  they  hold  to  a  hyperssmic  theory 
of  megrim,  cannot  deny  the  rapid  dispersion  of  an  attack 
which  occasionally  follows  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  or  other 
stimulants.  ^'  In  Miss  P.,''  writes  the  same  author,  "  a 
little  eating  and  wine  immediately  take  off  convulsions  of 
the  face,  sleeplessness,  and  very  often  pain  of  the  head. 
Mr.  C.  says  that  it  abo  makes  the  pulse  slower.  Great 
relief  was  in  every  respect  obtained  by  OL  Sucdn,  Red.,  of 
which  she  took  by  degrees  114  drops  twice  a  day  in  milk. 
How  does  this  act  ?  Surely  by  extending  the  determina- 
tion, which  did  exist  in  the  head,  to  the  whole  habit,  and 
thus  diminishing  the  former.'^ 

He  finds  additional  support  for  his  theory  from  a  cir- 
cumstance in  the  history  of  nervous  disorders  on  which  we 
have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  in  the  preceding  chapter — 
namely,  the  transitional  forms  they  often  exhibit  and  the 
occasional  replacement  of  one  by  another.  Of  this  he 
gives  many  examples,  to  some  of  which  we  have  already 
referred.  "  I  have  known,^'  he  says,  ''  epilepsy  occur  in- 
discriminately with  sick-headache;  disappear  as  that  was 
cured,  and  return  several  years  afterwards  as  from  the  im- 
prudence of  the  patient  the  sick-headache  also  retumed.^'J 
Dr.  Parry  suggests,  and  I  think  correctly,  that  such  a  con* 


*  "  Elements  of  Path,  and  Therap.,"  vol.  L  p.  340. 
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nexion  can  only  be  explained  by  reference  to  a  somewhat 
different  localization  of  a  common  source  or  principle  of 
disorder  in  the  nervous  centres,  and  this  he  finds  in  the 
variation  of  the  focus  or  extent  of  blood-determination. 
He  thus  sums  up  the  argument  fix)m  some  extreme  instances 
of  such  metamorphosis : — ''  In  what  are  called  Nervous 
Complaints  we  sometimes  see  a  patient  one  minute  delirious, 
and  as  to  the  performance  of  other  functions,  as  respiration, 
&c.,  well ;  the  next  minute  labouring  under  some  convul- 
sive affection  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  as  the  larynx, 
&c. ;  then  some  violent  pain  or  cramp  in  the  muscles  of  the 
belly ;  then  affected  with  a  giddiness ;  then  headache ;  then 
a  sickness,  occasionally  amounting  to  vomiting;  while  in 
each  of  these  states  all  the  other  symptoms  are  wanting. 
The  pulse,  however,  shall  be  too  quick  or  the  face  shall  be 
flushed.  Does  this  change  of  symptoms  only  arise  from  a 
morbid  change  in  the  parts  themselves,  or  ultimately  from 
the  influence  of  the  cause  on  different  parts  of  the  brain, 
and  through  them  on  the  parts  severally  affected  5^'*  He 
leaves  the  reader  to  supply  the  answer  which  he  thinks 
cannot  be  doubtful. 

At  this  point,  however,  Dr.  Parry  finds  himself  face  to 
face  with  a  difficulty  which  has  confronted  all  who  have 
preceded  or  followed  him  on  the  same  road.  How  does 
the  state  of  things  he  supposes  arise?  What  determines 
the  determination  of  blood  ?  In  his  first  paper  he  attri- 
butes the  "  determination"  mainly  to  increased  action  of 
the  heart.  **  I  have  extended  my  inquiries/'  he  writes,  "  to 
a  great  variety  of  other  cases,  and  conclude  that  too  violent 
or  too  quick  an  action  of  the  heart  is  the  common  cause  of 
the  nervous  and  bilious  headache,  the  nenous  agitation  of 
spirits,  want  of  sleep,  uneasy  dreams,  giddiness,  sudden 
maniacal  fits,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  all  kinds  of  convul- 
sions.^'t  But  while  stating  hypcraction  of  the  heart  to  be 
a  common  cause,  he  docs  not  intend  to  imply  that  it  is  the 
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only  cause  of  such  local  determinations^  and  is  careful  to 
say  that  they  may  arise  independently^  just  as  in  the  case 
of  normal  menstruation.*  Indeed  the  impossibility  of 
accounting  for  such  limited  forms  of  hyperaemia  of  the 
brain  as  he  has  supposed  to  occur^  simply  by  excessive  action 
of  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation^  must  have  been 
perfectly  obvious  to  Dr.  Parry  himself^  and  he  does  not 
solve  the  diflSculty  by  refendng  to  the  case  of  menstruation^ 
which  is  merely  explaining  one  paradox  by  another.  Here 
then  this  theory  of  determinations  of  blood  breaks  down^ 
or  to  say  the  least  is  incomplete. 

Dr.  Parry  finds  a  third  point  of  support  for  his  theory 
in  a  class  of  facts  which  he  designates  as  '*  salutary  re- 
actions.'' In  illustration  he  refers  to  the  cutting-short  of 
various  head-attacks  by  shivering  and  other  involuntary 
movements^  such  as  laughing^  sighing^  sneezings  vomitings 
and  the  like,  as  well  as  by  voluntary  exercise ;  also  by  erup- 
tions and  copious  secretion,  as  in  the  relief  which  follows 
tears.  After  giving  many  instances  he  concludes  thus : — 
^^  It  seems  to  me,  that  in  all  these  cases,  one  purpose  of 
these  several  motions  is  to  drive  forward  the  blood  in  the 
veins,  and  thus  to  promote  a  free  and  equable  circulation 
of  that  fluid  throughout  the  system.  .  .  .  Under  impres- 
sions of  sorrow,  suspense,  &c.,  not  only  is  the  patient  relieved 
by  tears  (which  unload  certain  branches  of  the  carotid 
artery),  but  considerable  mental  ease  is  obtained  by  that 
species  of  deep  inspiration  called  sighing ;  by  which  the  right 
auricle  and  therefore  the  jugular  veins  and  the  whole  venous 
system  of  the  brain  are  in  an  unusual  degree  emptied  of 
blood.'^t  It  is  singular  that  Dr.  Parry  should  not  have  seen 
that  these  phenomena  belong  to  the  very  class  of  facts  to 
which  he  has  himself  directed  attention — namely,  a  certain 
capacity  of  substitution  or  replacement  one  by  another, 
which  is  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the   whole  family  of 

*  We  shall  see  by-and-by  how  closely  Dr.  Parry  has  been  unoonsciously 

followed  by  Dr.  Mollendorff,  both  in  the  exi)eriment  of  compressing  the 

carotid,  and  in  this  illustration  of  menstruation,  in  his  recent  revival  of  the 

determination  theory  in  connexion  with  the  operation  of  vaso-motor  nerves. 
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paroxysmal  nervous  affections.  In  hd  a  rigor,  a  violent 
retchings  a  fit  of  convulsive  laughter,  or  flood  of  tears,  are 
equivalent  though  minor  forms  of  nervous  seizure,  displacing 
that  which  before  existed ;  not  mechanically,  by  equalising 
the  circulation  or  evacuating  the  stomach,  but  dynamically, 
by  substituting  a  vicarious  mode  of  relief  to  nervous  tension. 
We  shall  return  to  this  subject  hereafter. 

I  have  referred  thus  at  length  to  Dr.  Parry's  teaching 
because  it  presents  us  with  one  of  the  most  thorough-going 
and,  in  some  respects,  ingenious  expressions  I  have  yet  met 
with  of  the  older  doctrine  of  "  determinations  of  blood,'' 
with  especial  reference  to  functional  nervous  disorders,  in- 
cluding the  one  in  which  we  are  more  particularly  interested. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  local  hypersemia  of  this 
hypothesis  has  no  relation  to  inflammatory  hypersemia :  Dr. 
Parry^s  expressions  are  "  fulness,^'  '^  determination,"  "  in- 
creased impulse"  or  "momentum"  of  blood.* 

In  a  modified  form  this  doctrine  has  been  maintained  by 
some  of  our  ablest  pathological  writers  down  to  a  very 
recent  period.  Dr.  Alison  writing  in  1843  observes : — "  It 
is  important  briefly  to  enumerate  the  principal  disordered 
states  in  which  morbid  determinations  of  blood  certainly 
occur,  and  in  great  measure  determine  their  extent,  inten- 
sity, and  injurious  results.  Thus  very  various  derangements 
of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  headaches,  giddi- 
ness, transient  imperfections  of  sense  or  of  memory,  fits  of 
epilepsy,  of  hysteria,  or  other  spasms,  even  of  mania,  in 
those  predisposed  to  these  diseases,  some  cases  of  transient 
paralytic  aftections,  and  many  of  apoplexies,  appear  to 
result  from  simply  increased  afflux  of  blood  to  the  Brain, 
without  rupture  of  its  vessels,  disorganization  of  its  texture, 
or  even  increased  eftusion  of  its  serous  fluid."t 

We  shall  see  hereafter  how  this  doctrine  has  been  modi- 
fied of  late  years  by  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
arterial  contractility  and  co-ordination. 
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Venous  Huperamia,  or  Passive  Congestion  of  the  Brain. — 
We  must  pass  on  to  consider  the  second  form  of  vascular 
theory — namely^  that  of  venous  congestion  of  the  brain.  I 
do  not  think  a  better  idea  of  this  doctrine  and  its  application 
to  the  subject  before  us  can  be  obtained  than  firom  the 
teaching  of  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall^  who  adopted  it  as  a 
fundamental  part  of  his  highly  ingenious  but  very  imagina- 
tive theory  of  functional  nervous  disorders.  An  extensive 
clinical  acquaintance  with  affections  of  this  class  had  led 
Dr.  Hall^  as  it  had  Dr.  Parry  before  him^  to  recognise  an 
intimate  natural  affinity  between  various  members  of  the 
group^  which  was  traced  in  certain  common  characters^  in  the 
merging  of  different  forms  of  seizure^  or  the  occasional  re- 
placement of  one  by  another.  He  accordingly  formed  a 
distinct  class  of  such  disorders  under  the  designation  of 
"  Cerebral  and  Spinal  seizures  of  Inurganic  origin  and 
Paroxysmal  form  /'  and  to  the  development  of  this  subject, 
in  connexion  with  his  theory  of  their  common  origin,  his  later 
years  were  chiefly  devoted.*  In  this  class  he  included  not 
only  the  graver  forms  of  epileptic,  comatose,  and  maniacal 
paroxysms,  but  also  transient  forms  of  palsy  or  anaesthesia,  as 
well  as  many  seizures  of  a  minor  kind  which,  like  attacks  of 
headache  or  giddiness,  had  no  distinct  nosological  position. 

After  quoting  the  observation  of  Heberden — '  Paralysis 
et  apoplexia  sunt  tantum  divcrsi  gradus  ejusdem  morbi' — 
he  proceeds  to  say  that  ^*  this  is  true  in  a  certain  limited 
sense,  especially  in  the  paroxysmal  forms  of  these  diseases. 
But,  in  the  same  sense,  not  only  apoplexy  [pseudo  ?]  and 
paralysis  but  these  and  epilepsy  and  mania  are  one  and  the 
same  disease,  differing  in  degree.  But  whilst  apoplexy 
affects  the  cerebrum,  and  paralysis  a  hemisphere,  epilepsy 
affects  the  medulla  oblongata  and  mania  again  the  cere- 
brum.^'  And  again,  "  The  paroxysm  or  paroxysms  of  inor- 
ganic epilepsy  lead  to  apoplexy,  to  paralysis,  or  to  mania. 
.  .  .  Apoplexy  and  paralysis  have  been  paroxysmal  and 
recurrent,  receding  entirely  in  the   intervals,  for  years — in 


*  **  Outline  of  the  Croonian  Lectures  for  1851,"  2nd  edit 
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one  case  for  twelve  years.  The  peculiar  form  of  mania  of 
which  I  am  treating  is  characterized  by  lucid  intervals. 
Every  fact  conduces  to  the  view  that  these  cases  should  be 
separated  from  such  as  are  of  organic  origin,  arranged 
together^  and  connected  together.  'Le  petit  mal'  itself 
is  sometimes^  as  Heberden  beautifully  states^  '  oblivium'  or 
apoplexy^  and  sometimes  delirium  or  mania ;  the  next  stage 
being  convulsive  epilepsy .''  And  again^  in  concluding  his 
obseiTations,  he  says — '^  In  speaking  of  the  subjects  of  these 
lectures  we  may  now  speak  not  of  apoplexy^  paralysis^ 
epilepsy^  mania,  but  of  nervous  seizures  assuming  an  apo- 
plectic, paralytic,  epileptoid  or  maniacal  form ;  and  thus 
our  diagnosis  will  be  implied  in  our  designation.^'*  Among 
the  minor  seizures  included  in  this  category  he  refers  on 
several  occasions  to  Sick-headache,  and  even  particularizes 
it  as  the  '  Type  of  the  class.'t 

Dr.  Hall  then  endeavours  to  explain  the  close  affinity  of 
these  various  paroxysmal  disorders  by  reference  to  a  common 
pathological  principle,  which  he  finds  in  his  ingenious  theory 
of  congestion  of  the  brain  ;  this  may  be  briefly  stated  thus : — 
A  passing  cramp  or  tonic  spasm  is  supposed  to  affect  one 
or  more  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  which  condition  he 
denominates  '  Trachelismus  ;^  or  of  the  glottis,  which  he 
calls  '  Laryngismus ;'  or  in  severe  cases,  of  both  in  suc- 
cession. The  effect  of  the  former  is  to  produce  compression 
of  the  veins  of  the  neck,  or  '  Phlebismus,^  which  in  turn 
gives  rise  to  an  uncertain  degree  of  cerebral  congestion,  ac- 
cording to  its  severity  and  extent.  Laryngismus,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  closing  the  glottis,  produces  asphyxia ;  the 
return  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  brain  is  still  further 
impeded,  and  the  congestion  it  occasions  is  more  general 
and  intense. 

But    how,  it  may    be    asked,   do   the   trachelismus   and 
laryngismus  arise  ?    What  is  the  cause  of  the  initial  spasm  ? 


*  "The  Threateninga  of  Aixjplexy  and  Paralysis,"  &c. ;  being  the  Croonian 
Lectures  for  1851,  first  edit.     Notes  at  the  end,  pp.  89,  DO. 

t  See  also,  *'  Lectures  on  the  Neck  as  a  Medical  Region,"  Lancet j  vol.  it., 
1849,  pp.  67,  68. 
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For  an  explanation  of  these  phenomena  Dr.  Hall  refers 
us  to  a  morbid  activity  of  the  ^true  spinal  system/ 
which  is  brought  into  operation  in  two  principal  ways, — 
First,  by  the  presence  of  some  physiological  action  or  con- 
dition of  the  body,  such  as  sleep,  particular  postures  and 
movements,  but  above  all,  by  the  development  of  the 
emotions  ;  and  Secondly,  by  some  eccentric  source  of  irrita* 
tion  in  the  bowels,  uterus,  or  elsewhere,  which  affects  the 
same  system  ^  diastaltically/  In  illustration  of  the  former 
he  points  to  the  aspect  of  a  man  with  his  face  congested 
by  anger  or  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  observes  how 
closely  such  conditions  approximate  to  those  he  has  de- 
scribed, and  how  readily  they  may  pass  into  pathological 
states  of  a  kindred  kind.  ''  Man  lives  a  life  of  emotion. 
No  moment  of  that  life  is  passed  in  absolute  tranquillity  of 
mind.  Every  emotion  has  its  influence  on  every  muscle 
of  his  frame.  It  is  written  on  the  countenance,  on  the 
posture,  on  the  very  hands.  The  muscles  of  the  neck  do 
not  escape  ;  grief  and  anger  choke ;  shame  and  indignation 
flush  the  face  and  neck.  But  what  we  term  expression,  as 
it  affects  the  neck,  is  the  first  stage  of  Trachelismus ;  aud 
blushing  and  flushing  are  forms  of  Phlebismus;  extremes 
of  these  become  cerebral  and  spinal  seizures.^^*  And  he 
elsewhere  mentions  that  he  has  known  mere  blushing  to 
become  morbidly  intense,  constantly  recurring,  and  even  to 
pass  into  an  epileptoid  affection.f  Again  he  says  of  the 
effect  of  certain  movements  and  of  sleep  on  the  cerebral 
circulation — "The  effect  on  the  susceptible  medulla  oblon- 
gata of  a  swing,  of  sea-sickness,  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
morbid  affections,  and  deserve  the  designation  of  /iiicpa 
iwiXn^ia  far  more  than  that  physiological  act  to  which  it 
has  been  applied ;  whilst  the  state  of  sleep  may  be  viewed 
as  a  fii/cpa  aTTOTrXiy^ia  induced  by  such  a  tonic  action  in  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  as  in  the  orbicularis  closes  the  eyelids."  J 

*  Croonian  Lectures  for  1851.     2nd  ed.,  Introdaction,  p.  xi. 

t  "The  Threatenings  of  Apoplexy,*'  &c. ;  Croonian  Leeturet  for  1861. 
lot  edit.,  p.  3. 

$  '*0n  the  Neck  as  a  Medical  Region/'  Lancet,  1849,  vol.  i.  pp.  506-7, 
also  p.  688. 
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Of  the  second  class  of  influences — namely^  eccentric  irrita- 
tions^ producing  local  spasms  through  Mncident-e  xcitor'  and 
'  reflex-motor*  nerves,  we  have  already  spoken  in  the  previous 
section,  and  I  shall  therefore  only  add  what  Dr.  Hall  here 
says  of  Megrim  or  Sick-headache  in  this  connexion : — "  What 
emotion  does  (in  causing  blushing  and  congestion),  gastric 
or  intestinal  or  uterine  irritation  may  do :  and  we  have  in 
'  Sick-headache'  the  type  of  a  class  of  maladies  of  which  the 
first  link  is  such  an  irritation,  and  the  last,  the  effect  of 
impeded  venous  circulation  in  the  encephalon.  Instead  of 
headache  there  may  be  vertigo,  momentary  oblivion,  or 
deafness,  or  blindness,  or  danger  of  falling,  with  sickness, 
or  with  acidity,  flatus,  &c/'*  And  again,  "  This  form  of 
sickness  frequently  plays  an  important  part  in  paroxysmal 
diseases,  occurring  as  it  does  in  its  slightest  form  of '  sick- 
headache,'  or  of  what  may  be  termed  '  sick-giddiness,'  or  in 
the  form  or  in  the  course  of  an  apoplectic  seizure  .... 
Mere  sick-headache  sometimes  passes  into  an  affection  of  a 
far  more  formidable  character.^t 

In  another  lecture  he  thus  sums  up  the  result  of  his 
observations  on  the  natural  affinities  of  these  various  dis- 
orders as  explained  by  their  common  origin  in  the  manner 
described  : — "  Phlcbismus  leads  to  congestion  of  the  inter- 
mediate blood  channels,  and  the  apoplectic  state ;  and  this 
primarily  or  secondarily  to  comatose,  to  paralytic,  to 
maniacal,  to  epileptic  affections,  all  having  the  one 
characteristic  feature — that  of  paroxysmal  and  evanescent 
forms.  .  .  .  The  events  of  each  day's  practice  prove  that 
these  paroxysmal  forms  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
not  formerly  viewed  as  paroxysmal,  are  extremely  frequent. 
In  fact,  I  believe  a  new  ray  of  light  is  being  shed  on 
Apoplexy,  and  even  on  Paralysis  and  Mania  in  their  varied 
forms — in  a  word,  on  a  whole  class  of  paroxysmal  diseases."J 


*  "Croonian  Lectures  for  1850."  Synop»is  of  the  Diaslaltic  Xern'om  Si/stem 
(Foot-note). 

+  *'Croonian  I^ectiires  for  1851,"  Ist  edit.,  pp.  10,  11. 

X  "Lectures  on  the  Neck  as  a  Med.  Region,"  LaiKet,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 
In  his  next  lecture  he  says  that  his  view  embraces  *'  more  than  three-fifths 
of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres  witnessed  in  private  practice,  consti- 
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And  again  :  ^^  In  concluding  this  lecture  I  may  observe  that 
I  am  persuaded  I  have  stated  enough  of  fact  to  effect  the 
establishment  of  a  class  of  paroxysmal  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system^  each  and  all  of  which  involve  an  excitation  of 
diastaltic  action  on  the  muscles  of  the  neck^  and  compression 
by  these  of  the  veins  of  that  region^  and  the  consequent 
congestion  of  the  tissues  without  or  within  the  encephalon 
and  spinal  cavity.  .  .  .  These  events  are  variously  trans- 
lated into  Apoplectic,  Paralytic,  Epileptic,  Syncopal,  or 
Maniacal  seizures,  which  constitute  the  class  of  cerebral  and 
spinal  paroxysmal  affections.  In  some  instances  the  first 
stage  of  these  seizures  is  hidden ;  in  others  the  seizures 
assume  the  form  of  Oneirodynia,  in  others  again  it  is  mere 
blushing,  ^  sick-headache,^  ^  sick-giddiness,'  &c.''* 

In  thus  attempting  to  apply  a  uniform  principle  like  that 
of  venous  plethora  of  the  brain  to  the  explanation  of  a  great 
variety  of  nervous  seizures.  Dr.  Hall  is  met  by  the  same 
difficulty  as  Dr.  Parry  encountered  in  the  case  of  his  hypo- 
thesis of  arterial  hyperaemia  or  determinations  of  blood : — 
How  can  the  same  cause  produce  such  varied  effects  ?  This 
he  answers  with  more  ingenuity  than  success.  In  the  first 
place  he  points  out  that  much  will  depend  upon  the  degree 
of  congestion  and  whether  it  is  general  or  partial.  If  tra- 
chelismus  only  occur,  the  congestion  will  be  less  extensive 
and  general  than  if  laryngismus  is  superadded.  To  use  his 
own  words  : — "  Associated  with  trachelismus  we  have  the 
milder  forms  of  apoplectic  and  epileptic  affections  .... 
These  may  be  mere  vertigo,  confusion,  unconsciousness, 
nutatio,  falling,  transient  paralysis,  in  the  former ;  similar 
symptoms  with  spasmodic  affections  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eyes,  face,  neck,  extremities,  in  the  latter.  But  if  the 
trachelismus  pass  into  Larynffismus,  the  Apoplexia  mitior 
assumes  the  form  of  apoplexia  gravior ;  and  the  Epilepsia 
mitior,  or  the  ^  petit  maP  of  the  French  authors,  that  of 


tutinff  the  Class  of  Paroxysmal  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Syttem,  one  remaming 
fifth  Deing  iniUmmatory,  and  the  other  organic,"  p.  285. 

•  "Croonian  Lecturee,"  1861.     Threatenings,  <fec.,  §  2.     "On  Paroxysmal 
Diseases  of  the  Cerebral  and  Spinal  Sjrstem  as  a  Class,"  p.  49. 
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epilepsia  gravior  or  the  '  grand  mal'  or  '  haut  mal'  of  the 
same  writers/'* 

Again  ^  with  regard  to  Traehelismns  and  its  effects^  Dr. 
Hall  suggests  this  further  ingenious  distinction :  he  sup- 
poses the  jugular  veins  in  some  cases^  and  the  vertebral  in 
others^  to  be  principally  involved ;  in  the  former  cane  the 
brain,  and  in  the  latter  the  medulla  oblongata^  would  suffer, 
with  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
seizures.  The  difference  of  result,  he  says,  ^'may  depend 
on  the  different  susceptibilities  of  these  different  portions  of 
the  nervous  system,  or  on  the  different  channels  or  veins 
through  which  the  cause  may  operate.^'  ....''  It  is  an 
important  question — how  far  the  action  of  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  may  be  specific  in  different  instances.  Are  the 
various  phenomena  of  external  blushing  or  flushing,  of  the 
apoplectic  or  paralytic  seizures,  and  of  the  epileptic  attack, 
or  of  spinal  syncope,  the  varied  effects  of  the  compression 
of  the  external  and  internal  jugular  and  of  the  vertebral 
veins  respectively  ?  These  questions  must,  I  think,  be  an- 
swered in  the  aflBrmative.  But  the  satisfactory  proofs  of 
these  facts  may  still  be  wanting.^'  Just  before  he  had 
spoken  more  confidently  on  this  point . — "  The  difference 
between  blushing,  flushing,  vertigo,  tinnitus,  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, actual  falling,  the  apoplectic,  paralytic,  the  epi- 
leptic and  maniacal  states,  are  differences  in  the  vein 
compressed  and  in  the  degree  of  compression /'t 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  his  views  will  have  made  it  suf- 
ficiently evident  how  completely  Dr.  Hall  rested  his  theory 
of  paroxysmal  disorders  on  the  principle  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion. This  is  still  more  explicitly  stated  in  other  parts 
of  his  lectures.  J  At  the  same  time  he  is  most  careful  to 
distinguish  his  doctrine  from  that  of  arterial  determination, 
as  we  have  seen  it  expounded  by  Dr.  Parry,  and  which  then 
very  generally  prevailed.    This  he  unsparingly  condemns  : — 


*  **Crooiiian  Lectures  for  1851,*'  2nd  edit.,  Si/nopfis  of  Cerebral  and  Spinal 
Seizures,  p.  4.  f  Idem,  p.  4. 

X  See  especially  "  t'roonian  Lectures,"  1851,  Ist  edit.  ThreiUenings^  <i:c.^ 
§  10,  p.  31. 
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"  There  is  no  physiological  principle  on  which  we  can  found 
the  idea  of  *  tendency'  or  *  determination'  of  blood  to  the 
head/'  "  Whatever  the  violence  of  the  arterial  circulation, 
there  is  little  danger^  little  tendency  to  morbid  action,  as 
long  as  there  is  no  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  along 
the  veins;  the  idea  of  'tendency'  or  'determination'  of 
blood  to  the  head  is  a  fiction  and  a  chimsera ;  and  the  real 
state  of  things  in  the  condition  which  has  been  so  desig- 
nated is,  in  fact,  its  impeded  return  from  the  head."  ''The 
most  violent  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  can  only  induce 
throbbing  and  flushing;  impeded  venous  return  induces 
these,  with  the  turgescence  and  purpurescence  to  which  I 
have  adverted,  and  various  symptoms,  such  as  headache, 
vertigo,  loss  of  consciousness,  &c. — symptoms  produced 
equally  by  trachelismus,  and  by  too  tight  a  cravat."  "  The 
doctrine,  therefore,  is  both  unfounded  in  fact  and  principle, 
and  incapable  of  explaining  the  phenomena.  Impeded 
venous  return  is  both  in  itself  the  obvious  efiect  of  a  familiar 
event,  and  affords  the  ready  explanation  of  a  subsequent 
series  of  events  hitherto  unexplained."* 

I  have  selected  the  foregoing  observations  from  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Parry  and  Dr.  Hall,  for  illustrating  the  doc- 
trine of  cerebral  hy perse mia  as  a  cause  of  functional  nervous 
disorders,  because  of  their  representative  character,  the 
precision  they  gave  to  two  opposing  views,  and  their  inci- 
dental application  to  the  case  of  megrim ;  both  authors  re- 
cognising at  the  same  time  the  near  relationship  of  the  latter 
malady  to  other  disorders  of  the  epileptic  stock,  and  of  these 
to  one  another,  on  which  I  have  laid  so  much  stress  ia  the 
previous  chapter.  But  the  principle  of  hypersemia  was  far 
more  widely  adopted  in  explanation  of  nervous  phenomiena 
than  either  of  the  particular  theories  in  question.  With  most 
pathologists  the  doctrine  did  not  assume  the  same  well- 
defined  shape ;  increased  arterial  afiSux  was  not  clearly  dis- 


•  "Croonian  Lectures/'  1851.     1st  Ed.  pp  20-   ai. 
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tinguished  from  impeded  venous  return^  nor  was  any  par- 
ticular view  suggested  of  the  manner  in  which  such  conges* 
tions  might  nrisc.  From  this  convenient  vagueness  the 
doctrine  of  cerebral  plethora  foimd  perhaps  more  general  ac- 
ceptance, and  was  certainly  less  exposed  to  adverse  criticism. 

Such  a  principle  indeed  was  only  too  readily  adopted  by 
the  framers  of  Nosologies  and  Text-books  of  Physic,  for  it 
enabled  them  to  form,  under  the  head  of  Cerebral  Ckmges^ 
tiofiy  a  comprehensive  class,  including  various  disorders  of  a 
pseudo-apoplectic  or  epileptic  character,  as  well  as  many 
minor  seizures,  to  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  other- 
wise to  assign  any  distinct  position.  But  by  this  departure 
from  the  true  principles  of  scientific  nomenclature,  which 
forbids  us  to  embody  theories  in  names,  they  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  stereotype  an  hypothesis  and  bar  the 
progress  of  further  inquiry. 

Even  the  classical  and  unrivalled  work  of  Andral  affords  an 
excellent  illustration  of  this.  No  less  than  eight  varieties  of 
Cerebral  Congestion  are  there  distinguished  by  their  clinical 
characters.*  These  include  what  we  now  regard  for  the  most 
part  as  minor  or  imperfect  forms  of  epilepsy,  cerebral  or 
spinal;  epileptic  hemiplegia, delirium, and  coma;  transient  and 
inhibitory  palsies ;  megrim  in  its  various  forms,  and  the  like. 
But  from  the  nature  of  the  case — the  transient,  functional, 
and  rarely  fatal  character  of  the  seizures — such  a  doctrine 
would  not  readily  admit  of  anatomical  verification  or  refu- 
tation,  and  was  necessarily  highly  conjectural.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  even  Andral  himself  had  serious  misgivings  as  to 
the  soundness  of  the  theory,  and  seems  to  have  adopted  it 
rather  in  conformity  with  the  general  usage  and  for  con- 
venience, than  from  any  conviction  of  its  truth.  On  one 
occasion  he  significantly  asks — "  This  congestion  which  we 
are  so  fond  of,  and  which  is  so  useful  in  explaining  a  great 
number  of  cerebral  aff'ections,  is  it  as  common  as  we  sup- 
pose ?  We  shall  be  justified  in  doubting  it,  if  we  reflect 
that  in  many  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  we  attribute  to 


"Clinique  Medicale,'*  torn.  v.  pp.  245—50. 
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congestion  have  existed  during  life^  no  anatomical  indication 
of  it  whatever  has  been  found  after  death.  It  is  certainly 
on  purely  hypothetical  grounds  that  we  are  constantly 
bringing  it  in  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  a  number  of 
diseases  both  organic  and  functional/'*  Elsewhere  he 
points  out  that  a  hypersemic  condition  of  the  brain  is  com- 
monly the  only  morbid  appearance  to  be  found  after  fatal 
doses  of  various  poisons — alcohol^  opium^  belladonna^  digi- 
talis, prussic  acid,  and  others — and  that  it  is  therefore 
obvious  that  this  cannot  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  such 
varied  phenomena  as  they  occasion.  ''There  must  be 
other  modifications  produced  in  the  brain  not  demon- 
strable by  the  scalpel,  but  known  only  by  the  different 
symptoms  during  life.  It  is  not  the  cerebral  congestion 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  particular  phenomena  determined 
by  the  substances  above  named  ;  this  congestion  is  only  one 
element  of  the  morbid  condition  to  which  they  give  rise 
— a  secondary  element,  the  intensity  of  which  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms.'^  May  not  the 
same,  he  asks,  be  the  case  in  the  numerous  diseases  so 
commonly  attributed  to  hypersemia  of  the  brain  ?t 

Further  on  Andral  states  his  conviction  that  symptoms 
similar  to  those  which  are  attributed  to  hypersemia  may 
attend  an  opposite  or  ansemic  condition,  and  suggests  the 
inference  that  such  phenomena  are  referrible  rather  to 
changes  in  the  molecular  activity  and  condition  of  the 
nervous  elements  themselves,  which  baflSe  our  observation, 
than  to  variations  in  the  blood-supply.  "  The  symptoms 
which  characterize  cerebral  congestion,  are  they  always 
associated  with  a  great  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain  ?  are  they 
solely  produced  by  that  cause  ?  Are  they  not  sometimes 
manifested  under  the  most  opposite  condition — anaemia? 
....  In  children  dead  of  convulsions  we  have  found  the 
brain  bloodless.  Wc  have  also  seen  the  coma  by  which 
children's  maladies  often  end,  accompanied  by  a  remarkable 
condition  of  pallor  of  the  nervous  centres.      Often  in  adults 


♦  "Cliniquc  Mdaicale,"  torn.  v.  p.  UKi.  t  IJein,  p.  2(IH. 
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where  delirium,  conyulsions,  coma,  had  been  present,  we 
have -been  struck  by  the  complete  absence  of  colour  in  the 
brain,  especially  striking  in  the  gray  substance.  Are  not 
phenomena  of  this  kind  manifested,  too,  in  animals  dying 
of  haemorrhage  T^  "  When  we  thus  examine  the  founda- 
tions on  which  this  doctrine  rests,  we  soon  come  to  regard 
hypersemia  and  anaemia,  in  the  brain  as  elsewhere,  merely 
as  secondary  phenomena — as  simply  efiects.  But  these 
effects,  inconstant  and  variable,  are  not  necessary  conse- 
quences of  the  action  of  the  cause ;  they  may  be  wanting 
and  the  symptoms  nevertheless  persist.  Less  depends  on 
the  condition  of  cerebral  hypersemia  or  anaemia  than  on  the 
organic  modification  which  precedes  or  produces  them. 
Thus  our  post-mortems  show  us,  as  an  explanation,  of  iden- 
tical symptoms,  in  one  case  a  state  of  hyperaemia,  in  another 
of  anaemia,  in  a  third,  nothing  unusual  in  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  brain,  and  in  the  brain  itself  otherwise,  no 
lesion  appreciable  by  our  actual  means  of  investigation.''* 

The  arguments  here  suggested  by  Andral  have  been  ably 
employed  by  subsequent  teachers,  and  enforced  by  many 
considerations  of  a  different  character,  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  cerebral  congestion  as  a  cause  of  various  disor- 
ders attributed  to  it.  Those  who  care  to  pursue  the  subject 
will  find  it  ably  argued  and  its  fallacies  exposed  by  the  late 
Dr.  Todd  in  his  Lumlcian  and  other  Lectures,t  and  by 
Professor  Trousseau  in  his  "  Clinical  Medicine,''  and  else- 
where. J 

Recent  Vaso-motor  Hypotheses, — In  our  review  of  the 
earlier  forms  of  the  sanguineous  or  vascular  theory  of  ner- 
vous disorders  in  the  preceding  sections — namely,  those  of 
arterial  determination  and  venous  congestion,  we  have  seen 
that  both  Dr.  Parry  and  Dr.  Hall,  the  most  ingenious  sup- 
porters of  these  respective  theories,  encountered  a  common 


*  "  Clinique  Mddicale,"  torn.  v.  pp.  302,  303. 

t  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  N.S.,  vol.  x.  p.  703  etc.,  1850,  and  vol.  viii.  p.  838 ; 
also  his  *'  Clinical  Lectures  on  Nervous  Diseases.^' 

t  See '*L' Union  Mda."nouv.  s^r.,  tom.ix.  p.  113,  18(51;  and  ** Clinical 
Med."  (New.  Syd.  Soc.),  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
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diflScalty.  Even  admitting  a  morbid  distribution  of  blood  in 
the  nervous  centres  to  be  the  essential  pathological  condition 
which  underlies  the  whole  group  of  disorders  referred  to — 
and  this,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  very  far  indeed  from 
being  established — the  question  still  remains,  how  so  nice  a 
limitation  of  the  hypersemia  to  this  or  that  territory  or  one 
or  other  side  could  be  eflFected  as  seems  essential  to  explain 
the  various  forms  of  seizure  attributed  to  it.  This  question, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  never  satisfactorily  answered,  either  by 
Dr.  Parry  or  Dr.  Hall,  but  an  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
vaso-motor  principle  which  we  have  now  to  consider. 

If,  in  fact,  we  combine  Dr.  Parry's  notion  of  a  deranged 
arterial  supply  to  the  brain  with  the  principle  of  direct  or 
reflex  irritation  of  the  nerves  embodied  in  Dr.  Hall's  ingenious 
view,  by  substituting  the  muscular  walls  of  the  arteries  for 
the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  vaso-motor  for  ordinary  motor 
nerves,  we  have  a  theory  much  more  perfect  in  its  way,  and 
which  readily  embraces  all  the  clinical  facts  included  in  the 
hypotheses  of  both  those  physiciaos.  It  will  account  for  the 
varied  phenomena  of  different  neurosal  seizures,  as  well  as 
for  those  circumstances  in  their  history  which  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  certain  community  of  origin  and  character.  For, 
while  a  paralytic  condition  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  will 
explain  any  degree  of  cerebral  hyperemia  and  morbid  ex- 
altation of  function,  the  opposite  one  of  excitation  will 
account  for  a  like  amount  of  anaemia  and  inhibition  ;  and 
the  particular  character  of  the  seizure  will  be  determined 
by  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  vaso-motor  disorder,  and 
the  cerebral  territory  which  is  more  particularly  involved ; 
and  lastly,  the  tendency  to  metamorphosis,  and  to  the 
occurrence  of  transitional  and  intermediate  forms,  is  ren- 
dered sufficiently  intelligible  by  the  supposition  of  a  trifling 
shifting  or  extension  of  the  primary  focus  of  disorder  at  the 
central  origin  of  the  vaso-motor  fibres.  In  short,  we  may 
say,  on  this  hypothesis,  that,  by  a  process  of  physiological 
centralization,  we  have  collected  together  in  a  limited  region 
of  the  medulla,  the  reins  of  government  of  the  whole 
cerebral  system.       Such   indeed  are   the  views    now  very 
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generally  adopted,  in  mhole  or  in  part,  in  neurosal 
pathology,  and  more  particularly  applied  to  the  explana- 
tion of  Epileptiform  Seizures. 

It  is,  I  think,  to  the  large  amount  of  attention  which  has 
been  directed  of  late  years  to  the  functions  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, and  above  all  to  the  investigations  and  demonstra- 
tions of  Prof.  Claude  Bernard,  that  we  owe  the  present 
popularity  of  vaso-motor  hypotheses.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  if  a  more  exact  and  experimental  basis 
has  thus  been  given  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the 
control  which  the  nervous  svstem  exerts  over  the  local  dis- 
tribution  of  blood  has  long  been  recognised,  and  even  applied 
to  the  pathology  of  nervous  disorders.  The  natural  phe- 
nomenon of  blushing  under  the  influence  of  mental  emotion, 
cited  by  Robert  Whytt,  may  be  taken  for  as  perfect  a 
demonstration  of  that  control  as  any  which  an  artificial 
experiment  can  produce,  and  the  application  he  makes  of  the 
principle  to  the  malady  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned 
ditfers  little  in  fact,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  from  some  of 
the  theories  which  have  recently  been  propounded.  With 
regard,  moreover,  to  the  doctrine  of '  determination  of  blood' 
as  it  formerly  prevailed,  the  difficulty  already  pointed  out 
Mas  lonj^  since  met  by  Mr.  Solly  in  the  following  suggestive 
remarks : — "  I  believe,  then,  that  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head  arises  simply  from  deficient  contraction  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  capillaries  of  the  Brain,  preceded  by 
excitement  of  the  hearths  action.  I  think  it  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  the  reason  why  these  capillaries  of  the  brain 
thus  suddenly  and  unnaturally  neglect  to  perform  their 
duty  is  some  defective  innervation  from  the  sympathetic 
nerves,  whose  office  I  hold  to  be  the  regulation  of  the  coats 
of  the  arteries  so  as  to  produce  secretions,  &e.^^* 

In  the  particular  case  of  megrim,  certain  special  develop- 
ments have  been  given  to  this  vaso-motor  principle  of  late 
years,  and  it  has  been  ditlcrcntly  applied  by  several  difierent 
observers  in   order  to   account   for  the   phenomena   of  the 


*  "8oll>  ou  the  Braiu,"  p.  592.     Edit.  1847. 
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seizure.  I  propose  briefly  to  notice  the  principal  views 
which  have  been  entertained.  They  agree  in  referring  some 
of  the  symptoms  to  a  state  of  tension,  and  others  to  one 
of  relaxation  of  the  arterial  system  of  the  brain,  organs 
of  sense,  and  external  parts  of  the  head,  but  they  differ 
widely  in  the  particular  application  which  is  made  of  these 
principles. 

I.  Foremost  in  the  rank  stands  the  theory  of  Dr.  Du  Bois- 
Reymond ;  this  deserves  especial  consideration,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  eminence  of  the  author  as  a  physiologist,  and 
because  the  Berlin  Professor  has  made  the  pathology  of 
megrim  a  special  subject  of  study  in  his  own  person.  The  par- 
ticulars of  his  case  have  been  already  given  (see  p.  4).  He 
had  observed  that,  during  the  height  of  the  paroxysm,  the 
face  was  pale  and  drawn,  the  temporal  artery  of  the  suffering 
side  yielded  the  sensation  of  a  hard  cord  to  the  finger,  the 
eye  was  retracted  and  red,  and  the  pupil  dilated ;  whereas, 
towards  the  decline  of  the  seizure,  there  was  increased 
warmth  and  circulation  in  the  parts,  the  ear  of  that  side 
became  red,  and  experienced  a  lively  sensation  of  heat 
which  was  also  perceptible  to  the  hand.  The  theory  he 
has  based  upon  these  observations  I  cannot  do  better  than 
give,  as  nearly  as  I  can  render  them,  in  his  own  words. 

'^  No  practitioner,"  he  says,  "  would  hesitate  in  allowing 
this  pathological  portrait  to  be  one  of  moderately  severe, 
but  genuine  migraine.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  further  removed 
from  the  various  descriptions  of  migraine  than  these  are 
from  each  other.  But  amongst  the  explanations  of  the 
malady  by  different  authors,  there  is  not  one  which  fits  the 
particular  details  of  my  case.  Migraine  is  universally  con- 
ceived to  be  a  Neuralgia,  though  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  its  anatomical  seat — the  reasons  for  which 
difference  not  being  always  apparent.  Thus,  Romberg  re- 
moves its  position  to  the  brain  itself;  Tissot,  whom  Lebert 
follows,  to  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth ;  Piorry  to  the  iris. 
Andral  and  Valleix  give  no  anatomical  definition  of  mi- 
graine. 
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^'  From  the  following  attempt  to  explain  the  symptoms 
which  my  migraine  presents,  I  have  excluded  the  perio- 
dicity of  the  affection,  which  it  shares  with  many  patho- 
logical and  physiological  phenomena  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  make  any  statements  as  to 
the  ultimate  cause  of  the  disease  j  I  do  not  therefore  intend 
to  notice  the  gastric  disorder  which  is  observed  to  attend 
it,  and  which  probably  stands  in  near  relation  to  this  remote 
cause,  but  I  shall  merely  bring  forward  a  presumptive  con- 
nexion between  the  subjective  phenomena  and  the  observed 
derangement  of  the  circulation,  and  point  out  what  is  in 
all  likelihood  the  proximate  cause  of  this  derangement. 

"  Thus  I  maintain  that  in  my  Migraine  a  Tetanus  takes 
place  in  the  muscular  coats  of  the  vessels  of  the  affected 
half  of  the  head ;  in  other  words,  a  Tetanus  in  the  territory 
of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  right  Sympathetic. 

"  The  condition  of  the  temporal  artery,  the  bloodlessness 
of  the  face,  the  sunken-in  state  of  the  right  eye,  show  that 
the  muscular  coats  of  the  vessels  of  the  affected  half  of  the 
head,  so  far  as  they  are  accessible  to  observation,  are  per- 
sistently contracted.  From  the  condition  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery  we  infer  a  like  condition  of  the  remaining  branches 
of  the  internal  carotid,  and  presume  that  it  is  the  same  for 
the  vertebral  artery. 

"  From  the  fluctuations  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the 
brain,  consequent  on  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls 
of  the  vessels,  which  occurs  as  a  sort  of  tonic  spasm,  rein- 
forced by  starts  and  then  again  relaxed,  we  readily  under- 
stand (on  the  principle  of  Wollaston's  theory  of  sea-sickness) 
whence  the  retching  arises  which  accompanies  migraine. 
The  lowering  of  the  blood- pressure  in  the  \4sual  apparatus 
may  perhaps  in  a  similar  manner  explain  the  glimmering 
before  the  eyes  which  is  often  observable  in  migraine,  as 
also  from  the  use  of  Digitalis.* 


•  See  "Neue  Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  des  Sehens  in  Subjectiver  Hinsicht," 
von  Joliann  Purkinje.     Berlin,  182o,  s.  120. 

In    tlic  work   here    referreil    to,   which    is   the   second   volume   of    the 
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"  However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  clear  whence  the  red- 
ness proceeds,  and  the  increased  warmth  in  the  region  of 
the  ear,  which  attends  the  abatement  of  the  headache.  It 
is  the  same  kind  of  phenomenon  as  that  we  obserre  when 
we  come  into  a  warm  room  after  staying  in  the  cold.  The 
smooth  muscular  fibre  becomes  exhausted  of  course  like  the 
cross-striped  variety  :  when  the  causes  are  abated  which 
kept  the  muscular  coat  of  the  vessels  so  long  in  a  state  of 
tonic  contraction,  there  follows  from  the  over-exertion  a 
state  of  exhaustion,  in  which  the  vascular  walls  yield  more 
than  they  otherwise  would  to  the  lateral  pressure.  The 
effects  are  the  same  as  those  of  section  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  and  loss  of  tone  of  the  vascular  muscle — ^namely, 
redness  and  increased  temperature. 

"One  circumstance  in  the  foregoing  portrait  of  the 
malady,  which  moreover  is  never  absent  from  any  descrip- 
tion of  migraine,  does  not  certainly  accord  with  our  theory 
— namely,  that  during  the  attack  there  is  already  present  a 
redness  of  the  conjunctiva.  But  this  may  probably  be 
explained  in  one  of  these  ways :  that  the  muscular  walls  of 
the  conjunctival  vessels  become  sooner  exhausted,  or  that 
they  begin  to  be  affected  by  the  spasm  at  an  earlier  period 
than  the  remaining  vessels  which  share  the  disorder. 

^^  A  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  all  the 
vessels  of  one  side  of  the  head  can  have  no  other  cause 
but  a  persistent  excitation,  a  Tetanus,  of  the  cervical  por- 
tion of  the  Sympathetic  nerve  on  the  same  side.  The  seat 
of  such  a  Tetanus  again  must  be  sought  in  the  corresponding 
half  of  what  is  termed  by  Budge  and  Waller  the  ^  Regio 
CiliO'Spinalis,'     I  assume  at  the  same  time  that  the  con- 


Btobachtungen  u.  Versuche  z,  Physiol,  der  Sinne,  Parkinje  gives  an  account  of 
the  results  of  some  experiments  which  he  made  upon  himself  with  reference 
to  the  effects  of  Digitalis  upon  Tision.  In  small  doses  it  produced  a  "  glim- 
menng*'  [FlimmernJ  before  the  eyes ;  but  if  the  action  of  the  drug  were  suffi- 
ciently  strong,  then  it  would  seem  that  determinate  spectral  forms  appeared. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  reading  of  Dr.  Airy's  paper,  On  Transient  Hemiopsia^  at 
the  Royal  Society,  Dr.  Sharpey  drew  attention  to  the  same  observations, 
and  remarked  on  the  similarity  of  the  phenomena  to  those  described  by  Dr. 
Airy.  I  cannot  sec,  however,  amon^  the  figures  which  Purkinje  has  given 
any  which  are  like  the  **  fortificatioir'  pattern. 
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traction  of  the  vertebral  artery  is  also  controlled  from  the 
same  centre^  and  this  I  think  can  hardly  be  doubted  on 
account  of  the  vertebral  plexus^  though  certainly,  as  far  as 
I  know,  it  has  not  yet  been  experimentally  proved.  In 
such  a  migraine  then  as  has  been  described,  we  are  not 
dealing  with  an  affection  of  the  brain  or  of  the  nerves 
of  the  brain  but  with  one  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

^'  I  grant  that  up  to  this  point  the  inference  may  appear 
loose  and  somewhat  arbitrary.  But  I  am  in  a  position,  as 
I  said,  to  lend  it  a  degree  of  probability  bordering  on 
certainty. 

^'  If  there  actually  exists  in  my  migraine-paroxysm  a 
Tetanus  of  the  contractile  apparatus  regulated  by  the  cer- 
vical portion  of  the  right  sympathetic,  the  pupil  of  the 
affected  side  must  be  dilated.  A  look  in  the  glass  on  the 
first  opportunity  after  I  had  liit  upon  this  idea,  showed  me 
that  I  was  not  mistaken.  But  in  an  experiment  of  this 
kind  on  oneself  it  is  dangerous  to  rely  on  one's  own  judg- 
meut  unless  special  precautions  are  taken.  The  to  and  fro 
movemeut  of  the  eyes  in  comparing  the  pupils  is  so  easily 
associated  with  an  alteration  in  the  amount  of  light  which 
strikes  the  two  eyes,  that  a  change  in  the  diameter  of  the 
two  pupils  may  readily  be  confounded  with  a  difference  in 
the  diameter  of  the  two.  It  chanced  however  some  time 
since,  that,  while  suffering  under  a  violent  attack,  I  received 
a  visit  from  a  skilled  observer.  Dr.  Schacht.  Without  telling 
him  what  was  the  point  in  question,  I  begged  him  to 
examine  my  pupils,  whereupon  he  immediately  declared 
that  of  the  right  eye  to  be  the  wider.  The  difference  of 
width  in  the  two  pupils  appeared  the  more  considerable  the 
more  the  eyes  were  shaded,  exactly  as  it  happens  when  we 
tetanize  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic.  I  need 
not  remark  that  when  not  suffering  from  an  attack  my 
pupils  are  exactly  equal. 

"  I  may  add  that,  since  my  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  '  Reyio  CUiO'Spinalis'  as  the  real  seat  of  the  disorder, 
I  have  found  the  spinous  [irocesscs  of  that  part  to  be  painful 
on  pressure  during  and  after  an  attack. 
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"  After  this  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  in  my 
migraine  a  Tetanus  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  right 
sympathetic  takes  place.  It  now  only  remains  to  consider 
whether  (1)  this  Tetanus  simply  accompanies  the  migraine 
— that  is  to  say,  a  Neuralgia  essentially  constituting  migraine, 
or  (2)  if  it  may  not  be  the  migraine  itself,  that  is  to  say,  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  headache. 

"  The  latter  view  takes  for  granted  that  the  tonic  con- 
traction of  the  smooth  muscular  fibre  is  not  less  painful 
than  that  of  the  cross-striped  fibre,  as  in  cramps  of  the  legs, 
tetanus  from  electrical  tetanization  and  the  like.  The 
pains  of  labour  and  of  colick,  justify  us  in  making  this  con- 
cession. By  help  of  it  we  may  explain  why  the  skin  is 
painful  in  tlie  chills  of  fever  [ague?].  It  is  also  readily 
seen  why  when  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  vessels  on  one 
side  of  the  head  is  affected  by  tetanus,  it  will  be  felt  as  a 
headache  on  one  side  only.  The  fact  that  an  animal  so 
little  sensitive  as  a  Rabbit  does  not  scream  when  the 
peripheral  extremity  of  the  cervical  portion  of  its  sympa- 
thetic nerve  is  tetanized,  is  no  proof  of  the  contrary.  The 
throes  of  parturition  in  animals  are  likewise  not  so  painful 
as  in  human  beings. 

"The  muscular  pain  which  accompanies  Tetanus  pro- 
ceeds probably  from  pressure  upon  the  nerves  of  sensation 
distributed  within  the  muscles.  This  pressure,  and  con- 
sequently the  pain,  must  increase  if  the  tetanized  muscles 
are  more  strained,  as  we  find  in  the  case  of  leg-cramp, 
when  the  Gastrocnemii  are  stretched,  either  by  means  of 
the  antagonist  muscles,  or  by  supporting  the  weight  of  the 
body  on  the  ball  of  the  foot.  The  same  thing  takes  place 
in  Tetanus  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  vessels  through  the 
enhancement  of  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the 
vessels.  It  is  evident  then,  on  this  view,  why  the  pain 
increases  with  any  augmentation  of  the  blood-pressure  in 
the  head.  In  admitting  a  Neuralgia  we  should  have  to 
consider,  in  order  to  explain  this,  that,  as  in  similar  cases, 
for  example  in  toothache  and  abscesses,  the  hyper-sensitive 
nerves  are  painfully  affected  by  a  pressure  of  the  vessels 
which  is  not  ordinarily  perceptible. 
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'*  It  seems  hardly  necessary  in  my  case^  after  what  has 
been  said^  to  seek  for  a  further  cause  for  the  headaches 
besides  the  tetanic  condition  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
vessels.  But  yet  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  all  and  every 
migraine  springs  from  the  causes  I  have  pointed  out.  In- 
deed I  have  often  had  opportunities  of  observing  well-marked 
cases  of  periodical  one-sided  headache^  in  which  there  was  no 
apparent  difference  to  be  seen  in  the  diameter  of  the  two 
pupils^  and  where,  consequently^  no  failure  of  innervation 
appeared  to  have  taken  place  in  the  region  of  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  Sympathetic.  Since  I  have  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  practitioners  of  my  acquaintance  to  the  subject^  no 
case  similar  to  mine  has  come  under  their  notice.  We 
have  been  as  little  successful  in  discovering  any  like  it 
amongst  the  descriptions  of  migraine  by  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject. Piorry  indeed  has  suggested  that  migraine  is  a 
neuralgia  of  the  iris^  but  amongst  the  reasons  he  assigns  for 
saying  so^  we  do  not  find  that  he  advances  that  of  an 
alteration  in  the  diameter  of  the  pupils.* 

"  In  many,  perhaps  in  most  cases  therefore,  the  Nature 
of  migraine  must  be  sought  now  as  heretofore  in  a  Neu- 
ralgia. But  out  of  the  multitude  of  cases  provisionally  in- 
cluded under  this  name,  the  form  here  discussed  may  now  be 
very  well  distinguished  as  '  Hemicrania  Sympaihico-Tonica,' 
Singularly  enough,  if  Kussmaul  and  Tenner^s  doctrine  is 
right,  which  places  the  origin  of  many  epileptic  seizures  in 
a  spasmodic  constriction  of  all  the  arteries  of  the  head, 
then  my  migraine  would  be  distinguished  from  this  kind  of 
epUepsy  less  by  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  which  pre- 
vails in  it,  than  by  its  degree  and  extent. 

'*  Our  therapeutical  efforts  in  these  forms  of  disorder,  in 


*  M.  Du  Bois-Reymond  does  not  state  the  case  correctly ;  M.  Piorry 
distinctly  mentions  extreme  contraction  of  tbe  pupil  among  the  phenomena 
of  the  seizure — '*  L'examen  de  I'ceil  fait  reconnaltre  un  resserroment  remar- 
quable  de  la  pup.Ue,  par  consequent  une  exi)ansion  de  I'iria." — *^  M6moir€f" 
etc.,  §  821,  p.  414. 

So  again  in  the  Clinique  de  la  PitU^  p.  306,  he  says,  **  La  pupille  est 
resserr?e  pendant  la  durt%  dcs  accidents  dont  cet  orgaue  est  le  siege." 
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default  of  other  indications^  should  indubitably  be  directed 
to  influence  the  '  Regio  Cilio- Spinalis/  "* 

Before  making  any  comments  on  the  views  here  sug- 
gested^ I  would  observe  in  passings  that  the  idea  of  such  a 
spasm  of  the  vessels  of  the  head  as  a  cause  of  the  pain  in 
these  headaches  is  by  no  means  new^  and  was  first  pro- 
pounded^ I  believe,  by  our  countryman,  Robert  Whytt. 
Writing  of  the  causes  of  periodical  headache  in  those  who 
are  subject  to  nervous  disorders  he  says,  the  most  common 
is  "  Sympathy  with  the  stomach,  by  which  the  nerves  chiefly 
of  the  fore  part  of  the  head  suS*er ;  and  the  small  vessels 
to  which  they  are  distributed  are  either  afibcted  with  a 
continued  spasm,  or  agitated  with  uncommon  alternate  con^ 
tractions  and  relaxations ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
patient  feels  a  pain,  straitness,  fulness,  and  pulsation  about 
the  forehead  and  templcs/^t 

Returning  now  to  the  consideration  of  Du  Bois- 
Reymond's  narrative,  I  may  say  that  I  should  not  have 
found  the  least  difficulty  in  accepting  the  facts  of  this 
interesting  case,  as  stated  by  him,  even  had  they  come  from 
a  far  less  trustworthy  source ;  they  are  not  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  what  we  know  of  the  character  and  course  of 
megrim  in  some  of  its  forms,  although  a  precisely  similar 
series  of  unilateral  phenomena  does  not  happen  to  have 
come  under  my  own  observation,  and  I  must  accordingly  be 
classed  with  those  practitioners  of  his  acquaintance  who  have 
been  unable  at  present  to  confirm  his  experience.  Nor 
have  I  any  doubt  that  a  disturbance  of  the  vaso-motor  in- 
nervation, and  a  consequent  spasm  of  the  vessels  in  the 
external,  and  possibly  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  head  may 
sometimes  occur,  and  be  the  immediate  cause  of  some  of  the 
appearances  and  symptoms  to  which  he  refers.  I  have 
indeed  other  reasons  for  thinking  that  such  a  derangement 
of  the  circulation  occasionally  takes  place,  and  may  even 
extend  to  more  distant  parts  of  the  body,  or  to  the  surface 


•  ••  Archiv  te  Anat.  Phys.  u.  Wise.  Med.,"  von  Dr.  C.  B.  Reichcii  und 
Dr.  E.  Du  Bois-Beymond.     1B60.     Heft  iv.  p.  461,  etc. 

t  Works,  4to,  p.  «21. 
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generally.  But  while  admitting  thus  much,  I  am  very  far 
indeed  from  admitting  the  principal  inference  which  he 
draws  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  megrim  in  a  disorder  of 
the  sympathetic,  and  the  application  which  he  makes  of  it  in 
explaining  the  leading  phenomena  of  the  seizure,  and 
more  particularly  the  pain ;  this  I  regard,  on  the  contrary, 
as  primarily  nervous  and  essentially  neuralgic. 

My  experience,  so  far  as  it  goes,  would  lead  me  indeed 
to  associate  the  pain  and  its  antecedents  with  a  condition 
of  ansemia  and  spasm  rather  than  with  one  of  hyperemia 
and  relaxation  of  the  parts  :  but  then  many,  probably  the 
majority  of  cases,  exhibit  neither  of  these  conditions.  I  have 
witnessed  severe  headaches  of  this  class  attended  by  a  per- 
fectly blanched  condition  of  the  external  parts  of  the  head 
of  many  hours'  duration.  Quite  lately  I  have  seen  a  young 
lady  very  subject  to  periodical  megrim,  but  otherwise  re- 
markable for  her  vivacity  and  appearance  of  health,  for 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  French  saying,  that  "  la  migraine 
est  le  mal  des  beaux  esprits ;''  with  her  the  attack  commences 
on  waking,  is  bilateral,  and  lasts  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
and  she  presents  throughout  a  waxy  pallor  of  the  face  and 
lips,  inanimate  features,  and  blank  lustreless  eyes,  but  without 
faintncss  ;  as  tlie  paroxysm  subsides  her  colour  and  expres- 
sion return.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  careful Iv  watched 
the  most  typical  hemicrauial  paroxysms  in  other  patients, 
without  being  able  to  detect  any  marked  alteration  in  the 
vascular  condition  of  the  visible  parts,  or  any  perceptible 
contraction  and  tension,  unusual  throbbing  or  fulness,  of  tlic 
temporal  arteries,  or  any  diflercnce  in  these  respects  on  the 
two  sides,  so  far  at  least  as  my  touch  is  sufficiently  educated 
to  distinguish  them ;  and  I  may  say  the  same  as  regards  the 
pupils,  even  when  the  visual  disorder  has  been  highly  de- 
veloped. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  quite  unable  to  recognise  that 
immediate  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  ten- 
sion of  the  vessels  and  the  pain  in  megrim,  which  it  is 
the  principal  object  of  M.  Du  Bois-Rcymond's  paper  to 
establish  in   his  particular  case.      Moreover,  as  we  shall  see 
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by-and-by,  not  only  are  these  indications  of  arterial  spasm  fre- 
quently wanting, but  eases  occasionally  occur  where  the  pain  is 
attended  by  the  opposite  condition  of  vascular  relaxation  and 
congestion.  In  fact,  when  we  come  to  compare  the  various 
observations  which  have  at  different  times  been  made  on 
the  state  of  the  circulation  during  the  paroxysms  of  megrim, 
we  become  convinced  that  these  "  vaso-motor*'  symptoms  are 
among  the  most  variable  and  inconstant  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  seizure ;  and  consequently,  interpret  them  as 
we  will,  they  cannot  be  safely  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
rest — at  least  of  the  pain  and  other  leading  features  of  the 
attacks.  For  the  same  reason  we  regard  with  equal  dis- 
trust all  the  different  theories  which  have  been  built  upon 
them. 

But  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  we  have  no  occasion  to 
refute  any  extension  or  application  of  a  theory  which  the 
author  himself  has  never  sanctioned ;  and  indeed  there  is 
one  part  of  Du  Bois-Reymond's  account  which  has  been  too 
much  overlooked  both  by  those  who  have  adopted  and  those 
who  have  opposed  his  views — namely,  the  statement  that  he 
has  not  intended  to  put  forward  a  theory  of  megrim  in 
general,  but  only  of  the  particular  form  of  the  malady  from 
which  he  himself  suffers.  He  suggests  that  his  own  is  an 
exceptional  case;  that  his  description  of  the  state  of  the 
circulation  and  of  the  pupils  is  not  applicable  to  all  or  even 
the  majority  of  instances;  that  he  has  repeatedly  witnessed 
attacks  in  which  these  particular  symptoms  were  absent,  and 
he  cannot  find  that  they  have  been  generally  observed ;  and 
lastly,  as  he  very  candidly  allows,  some  of  the  facts  he 
records  are  opposed  to  the  interpretation  he  would  give 
them,  even  in  his  own  case. 

In  thus  assigning  some  very  good  reasons  why  his  views 
are  not  generally  applicable  to  megrim,  Du  Bois-Reymond 
has  furnished,  we  think,  the  best  possible  argument  against 
their  adoption  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  ac- 
cept his  statement  that  his  own  is  quite  an  exceptional 
case,  and  that  his  theory  must  be  viewed  with  reference 
to  it  alone ;  for  in  all  its  leading  features,  if  we  except  the 
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state  of  the  vessels  and  pupils  during  the  paroxysm^  the 
case  is  a  very  ordinary  and  characteristic  one.  Secondly^ 
we  cannot  admit  his  suggestion  that  a  host  of  essentially 
different  maladies  have  been  included  under  the  name  of 
migraine^  and  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  pain  may  be 
different  in  different  cases.  On  the  contrary^  it  has  been 
one  of  our  objects  to  show,  in  the  earlier  parts  of  this 
treatise,  that  the  various  forms  of  the  malady  which  have 
been  described  are  different  developments  of  the  same 
essential  disorder,  and  that  we  may  accept  the  identifica- 
tion of  it  which  has  so  long  been  made  under  the  familiar 
name  of  Megrim  (though  not  of  Hemicrania)  as  convenient 
and  substantially  correct,  and  presenting  certainly  no  more 
difficulties  than  the  analogous  case  of  epilepsy.  Lastly,  it 
is  clear  that  the  author  intended  a  wider  application  of  his 
theory  to  cases  of  megrim  than  he  afterwards  cares  to 
defend  j  because  he  suggests  that  it  may  explain  the  remark- 
able visual  phenomena  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  his  own  attacks,  and  likewise  the  vomiting. 

But  while  rejecting  the  Professor's  inferences,  we  cannot 
ignore  any  well  attested  facts  even  in  individual  instances ; 
and  hence,  believing  as  we  do  in  the  essential  unity  of  the 
malady,  we  must  assign  the  derangement  of  the  circulation 
a  definite  but  subordinate  position  amongst  the  less  regular 
incidents  of  the  seizures ;  and  in  Du  Bois-Reymond's  case 
we  accept  the  alternative  view  he  suggests  and  rejects, 
namely, — '^  that  the  Tetanus  simply  accompanies  the  mi- 
graine— that  is  to  say,  the  neuralgia  which  essentially  con- 
stitutes migraine,  and  that  it  is  not  the  migraine  itself  or 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  headache.^' 

Even  so,  and  viewed  in  this  light,  the  derangements  of  the 
circulation  in  this  complaint  are  of  very  considerable  interest, 
because,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  they  by  no  means  stand 
alone,  but  have  their  representatives  in  the  history  of  other 
neurosal  affections,  and  thus  contribute  still  furthe/*  to  sup- 
port the  parallel  between  the  different  members  of  that 
group  on  which  we  have  so  much  itisisted  in  the 
previous  parts  of  this  treatise,  aud  of  which  we  are  con- 
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Btantly  meeting  with  some  fresh  illastration^  or  the  inci- 
dental recognition  in  some  favonrite  theory. 

Having  now  stated  broadly  how  far^  while  accepting  Dr. 
Du  Bois-Reymond's  facts,  I  reject  his  inferences,  and  my 
principal  reason  for  doing  so,  I  shall  supply  the  place  of 
any  further  criticisms  of  my  own  by  the  following  able 
remarks  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Brown-S&juard : — 

^^  It  is  possible,^^  he  observes,  ^'  that  Migraine  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  a  contraction  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  as  the  eminent  author  of  the  pre- 
ceding article  believes ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  pain 
can  be  the  result  of  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  these  vessels,  at  least  if  the  sensory  nerves  of  these 
channels  are  not  in  a  state  of  hypersesthesia.  In  fact,  all 
the  world  knows  that  the  sensibility  of  the  bloodvessels  (of 
those  of  the  cranial  cavity  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  extremi- 
ties) is  very  feeble,  and  it  is  consequently  impossible  that 
the  compression  of  these  nerves  by  the  contracted  muscular 
fibres  can  be  the  sole  or  principal  cause  of  the  pain  of 
Migraine,  which  is  often  so  intense,  when  the  sensory  nerves 
of  the  vessels  are  in  their  normal  state.  One  may  offer  a 
still  more  direct  objection  to  the  hypothesis  of  Du  Bois- 
Beymond :  it  is  that  with  animals  the  irritation  of  the  great 
sympathetic  cervical,  although  it  occasions  a  spasm  of  the 
intra-cranial  vessels,  does  not  cause  pain.  Du  Bois-Beymond 
has  endeavoured  to  anticipate  this  objection ;  he  says  that 
rabbits  are  animals  of  little  sensibility,  and  that  consequently 
it  is  natural  that  they  should  not  show  signs  of  pain  when 
the  great  cervical  sympathetic  is  galvanized.  Granted,  but 
dogs  and  cats  are  very  sensitive  animals,  and  they  do  not 
cry  any  more  than  rabbits  when  they  are  subjected  to  the 
same  experiment.  It  appears  certain  then  that  the  contrac* 
tion  of  the  intra-cranial  vessels  cannot  be,  in  the  normal 
condition,  the  cause  of  migraine. 

'^  It  is  possible  that  when  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  intra- 
cranial  vessels  are  in  a  state  of  hypersesthesia,  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres  of  these  channels  may  occasion 
pain,  in  the  same  way  as  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  of 

X 
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the  face  or  extremities  do  in  neuralgia  of  the  sensitive  nerves 
of  these  muscles.  But  if  we  admit  that  contraction  of  the 
unstriped  muscle  of  the  vessels  is  capable^  under  certain 
circumstances^  of  giving  rise  to  pain,  we  cannot  admit  that 
the  pain  is  due  solely  or  even  principally  to  compression  of 
the  sentient  nerve-fibres  by  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ves- 
sels. The  compression  only  plays  a  secondary  part  in  the 
production  of  the  pain  in  spasmodic  contractions  of  muscles, 
as  is  shown  by  the  &ct  that  when  the  tendon  of  a  muscle 
which  occasions  pain  by  its  contraction  has  been  divided, 
the  pain  ceases,  while  the  contraction,  and  consequently  the 
supposed  compression  of  nerves,  persists.  It  is  evident  firom 
this  that  the  pain  due  to  muscular  contraction  depends 
chiefly  on  other  causes.  We  have  shown  elsewhere  that 
one  of  these  causes,  and  probably  the  most  influential,  con- 
sists in  a  galvanic  excitation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the 
muscles. 

'^  Other  difficulties  exist  with  respect  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Du  Bois-Beymond.  Not  only,  as  he  has  himself  remarked, 
is  his  conjimctiva  injected,  but  the  eye  is  furthermore  small 
and  the  face  drawn.  These  are  the  symptoms  of  paralysis 
of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  and  not  symptoms  of  its  irri- 
tation. But  we  do  not  refer  to  these  facts  as  constituting 
objections  to  the  theory,  for  we  admit  readily  that  certain 
fibres  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  may  be  paralysed  while 
others  are  irritated. 

"  It  is  otherwise  evident  to  us  that  if  there  is  really  a 
contraction  of  the  bloodvessels  in  the  case  of  the  eminent 
physiologist  of  Berlin  during  his  attacks  of  migraine,  only 
some  portions  of  the  great  cervical  sympathetic  are  irritated, 
for  if  all  the  fibres  of  this  nerve  which  are  distributed  to  the 
encephalon  were  then  irritated,  it  would  not  be  simple 
attacks  of  migraine  which  would  occur,  but  attacks  of 
epileptic  vertigo. 

*^  There  is  yet  another  difficulty  with  respect  to  the 
hypothesis  of  Du  Bois-Reymond  :  we  refer  to  the  imtation 
of  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  great  sympathetic  in  the  cilio- 
spiual   centre   and  the  medulla  oblongata  (it  has   its  real 
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origiif  partly  in  the  spinal  cord  and  partly  in  the  medulla 
oblongata).  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  an  irritation  could 
supervene  very  frequently  during  a  number  of  years^  in  special 
points  of  the  medullary  nervous  centre^  without  spreading 
to  neighbouring  parts  and  producing  other  symptoms. 

''  We  shall  add  but  one  word  more  :  it  is^  that  in  most 
cases  of  Migraine  which  we  have  observed,  the  face^  ear,  and 
eye  present  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  great  sympathetic 
nerve,  and  not  those  of  irritation  of  that  nerve.''* 

II.  The  second  form  of  vaso-motor  theory  which  I  shall 
notice  is  that  of  Dr.  Mollendorff  of  Berlin.f  It  may  be 
said  to  be  very  much  the  converse  of  that  of  Dr.  Da  Bois- 
Beymond,  for  while  the  latter  supposes  an  excitation  of  the 
cervical  sympathetic,  and  a  consequent  contraction  of  the 
vessels  of  the  head,  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  his  mi- 
graine. Dr.  Mollendorff  considers  a  paralytiq  condition  of 
the  same  nerve  with  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  hypersemia 
of  the  parts  to  be  the  occasion  of  the  suffering.  "  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  author  in  the  following  paper,''  he 
writes,  '^to  prove  that  Hemicrania  is  a  partly  typical 
partly  a-typical  one-sided  loss  of  power  in  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  governing  the  carotid  artery,  whereby  a  relaxation 
of  the  artery  and  a  flow  of  arterial  blood  towards  the 
brain  are  established."  After  remarking  on  the  numerous 
varieties  of  migraine  which  have  been  distinguished  by 
different  writers,  he  proceeds  briefly  to  notice  the  leading 
features  of  the  malady,  very  much  as  they  have  been  set 
forth  in  our  earlier  chapters,  and  to  show  how  they  accord 
with  and  support  this  theory. 

The  intermittent  and  periodical  character  is  first  noticed. 
This  he  regards  as  a  distinct  indication  of  the  dependence 
of  the  malady  on  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  more  parti- 
cidarly  the  regular  returns  which  are  so  frequently  observed 
in  connexion  with  the  catamenial  period  in  women^  either 


*  ''Journal  de  Physiologie,"  torn.  iv.  p.  137.    1861. 
t  "Ueber  Hemikranie,''  von  Dr.   Mollendorff,  pract.  Arzte  in  Berlin, 
Vir€h<no*B  Arehiv^.  Anat,  «.  Phyi.    Bd.  zli.     1867.    p.  386. 
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shortly  before  or  after  the  discharge ;  for  the  phenomena 
of  menstruation  must  themselves  be  regarded^  he  thinks,  as 
the  result  of  a  similar  disposition  of  the  sympathetic,  and 
the  consequent  dilatation  and  repletion  of  the  uterine  vessels. 
An  analogous  fact  to  be  similarly  explained  is  the  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  breasts  which  sometimes  occurs  at 
the  same  time,  causing  swelling  and  painful  tension  of  the 
glands.  He  then  reviews  the  various  exciting  causes  of 
the  seizures  in  the  non-periodical  forms.  Mental  influences 
stand  first,  whether  in  the  form  of  emotion  or  intellectual 
exertion;  then  any  considerable  irritation  of  the  sensory 
nerves,  as  from  sight-seeing,  prolonged  study,  or  any  occu- 
pation requiring  a  close  application  of  the  eyesight.  He 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  these  causes,  that 
the  attacks  which  follow  them  are  often  delayed  until  the 
patient  awakes  the  following  morning,  when  a  prolonged 
relaxation  may  be  supposed  to  succeed  the  previous  tension. 
I  may  observe  in  passing  how  remarkably  this  coincides 
with  Dr.  Salter's  experience  in  the  case  of  Asthma  already 
recorded  (see  p.  173),  where  the  effects  of  exertion  in  pro- 
ducing the  seizure  were  similarly  delayed  until  the  usual 
hour  of  occurrence  the  following  morning.  The  influence 
of  atmospheric  changes  is  admitted,  but  digestive  derange- 
ment, and  especially  late  suppers  with  indulgence  in  wine 
which  have  so  bad  a  reputation,  he  thinks  comparatively 
harmless  and  mostly  inoperative.  A  tendency  to  irregular 
gout  is  an  important  cause  of  the  malady  in  men. 

The  dependence  of  migraine  on  a  determination  of  blood 
Dr.  MoUendorff*  thinks  is  further  shown  by  the  fact — "  that 
sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  side  is  attacked, 
and  that  even  on  the  same  day  the  pain  may  begin  on  one 
side  in  the  morning,  cease  at  mid- day,  and  afterwards  pass 
over  to  the  other  side  and  last  until  night.'' 

The  phenomena  of  the  paroxysm  are  then  considered 
from  the  same  point  of  view.  The  commencement  on 
waking  with  a  sense  of  tension  and  fulness  in  the  brow,  and 
the  gradual  increase  of  these  until  the  head  feels  as  though 
it  would  burst ;  the  throbbing  of  the  arteries  synchronously 
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with  the  cardiac  impulse ;  the  terrible  aggravation  of  these 
symptoms  and  of  the  pain  which  follows  stooping  forward 
and  the  measure  of  relief  afforded  by  lying  back^  are  dwelt 
upon  in  support  of  the  theory.  But  the  pain  and  tension^ 
it  is  observed,  are  also  felt  deeply  in  the  interior  of  the  head^ 
in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  internal  carotid,  and  where,  from 
their  small  extensibility  and  rigid  surroundings,  a  trifling 
increase  of  their  fluid  contents  would  be  felt  as  tension. 

The  disorder  of  the  special  senses,  of  the  sight  and  hear- 
ing, and  intolerance  of  light  are  briefly  noticed,  and  it  is 
stated  that  ^'the  pupils  are  contracted,  and  the  contrac- 
tion is  equally  strong  on  both  sides."*  This,  we  may 
observe,  differs  very  materially  from  the  observations  both 
of  Dr.  Du  Bois-Reymond  and  M.  Piorry  who  have  both 
noticed  an  alteration  in  the  pupils.  The  one  says  the  pupil 
is  dilated  and  the  other  that  it  is  contracted,  but  on  the 
affected  side  only  (see  p.  300). 

Lastly,  the  condition  of  the  scalp,  the  hypersesthesia  of 
the  parts  to  slight  contact,  and  the  relief  which  follows 
firm  counter-pressure  by  a  cloth  bound  tightly  round  the 
head,  are  pointed  out.  It  is  also  mentioned,  and  the  fact 
is  an  interesting  one,  that  pungent  volatile  substances  will 
not  excite  sneezing  during  the  paroxysm,  but.  that  it  some- 
times occurs  spontaneously  towards  the  close. 

After  this  we  have  a  description  of  the  effect  produced 
by  compressing  the  carotid  artery  during  a  paroxysm ;  this 
is  so  important  to  the  argument,  and  is,  moreover,  such  a 
remarkable  confirmation  of  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Parry 
of  a  similar  experiment  and  its  results,  which  has  been 
already  recorded  above,  that  I  give  it  here  in  full. — "  If 
the  common  carotid  artery  be  forcibly  compressed  on  the 
painful  side  at  the  level  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  during  the 
hemicranial  paroxysm,  so  that  the  pulse  in  the  temporal 
artery  begins  to  fail,  the  headache  vanishes  as  if  by  magic. 
The  eye  is  livelily  opened,  the  oppressed  and  suffering  face 
brightens  up,  and  seems  to  inquire  with  an    expression  of 


*  **  Die  Popillen  sind  verengt,  and  zwar  beide  gleich  stark/*  p.  387i 
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delight^ '  What  has  become  of  the  pain  ?'  Unfortunately^ 
however,  with  tiie  intermission  of  the  compression,  with 
the  first  full  pulse-wave,  the  pain  begins  afresh,  and  indeed 
the  first  pulsation  will  be  felt  to  be  much  more  painful  be- 
cause of  the  greater  fluctuation  of  the  blood-pressure  in 
the  vessels  which  are  wanting  in  tone,  but  it  is  soon  con- 
tinued with  uniform  severity.  Conversely,  compression  of 
the  carotid  artery  of  the  opposite  side  enhances  the  pain, 
and  so  ako  does  compression  of  the  subclavian  of  the 
same  side,  when  it  has  not  reached  its  full  height,  because 
through  the  cutting  off  of  the  blood-flow  on  one  side,  a 
greater  blood-wave  is  driven  towards  the  slack  carotid  and 
also  received  by  it  in  consequence  of  its  enfeebled  muscular 
tone.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pain  has  reached  its 
maximum,  then  the  compression  of  the  carotid  artery  on 
the  non-painful  side  mitigates  the  headache  somewhat, 
through  the  quicker  lateral  current  of  blood  on  the  sound 
and  th^  disburdening  of  the  afiected  side.  This  experiment 
has  inflillibly  succeeded  with  me  in  the  case  of  all  persons 
suffering  from  hemicrania  whom  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  in  the  attack.'^* 

Dr.  Moirendorff  then  proceeds  to  say  that  the  ophthalmo- 
scope affords  a  direct  demonstration  of  the  augmented 
arterial  blood-flow  which  results  from  a  widening  of  the 
vessels,  but  he  adds  with  good  reason  that  it  is  hard  to 
compel  patients  to  undergo  this  very  trying  examination 
during  the  attack,  and  that  hence  he  can  only  bring  forward 
the  results  of  this  investigation  in  the  case  of  one  in- 
dividual— "  This  person  had  perfectly  normal  very  dark- 
pigmented  eyes;  an  examination  when  in  health  showed 
no  difference  in  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of  the  two 
sides.  The  fundus  then  presented  a  dark  brown-red  back- 
groimd,  the  optic  papilla  was  normal,  the  arteria  and  vena 
centralis  retinae  alike  on  both  sides.  During  the  attacks, 
the  background  of  the  eye  on  the  suffering  side  was  of  a 


*  Op.  cit.  pp.  387,  388. 
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bright  8caxlet-red^  the  optic  papilla  red  and  cedematous, 
the  arteria  and  vena  centralis  retinse  enlarged^  the  latter 
knotty  and  very  tortuous^  and  much  darker  in  colour  than 
at  other  times.  The  other  eye  had  its  normal  dark  brown- 
red  badtground^  and  the  arteria  and  vena  centralis  as 
usual.'' 

From  these  appearances — ^the  alteration  in  colour  of  the 
choroid  from  the  widening  of  its  vessels  and  the  displace- 
ment of  the  pigment^  and  the  dilatation  of  the  central  retinal 
vessels — Dr.  Mollendorff  infers  a  like  increased  arterial 
afflux  in  the  brain^  and  venous  accumulation.  The  injection 
of  the  vessels  of  the  episcleral  tissue  up  to  the  rim  of  the 
cornea^  which  has  been  so  generally  noticed^  lends  addi- 
tional support  to  the  same  view. 

The  author  then  refers  to  a  fact  of  considerable  interest, 
and  one  which  has  been  noticed  by  other  observers — ^namely, 
that  '^  from  the  beginning  and  during  the  continuation  of 
the  hemicrania  the  rate  of  the  cardiac  pulsations  is  con- 
siderably lowered,  the  normal  pulse-rate  of  from  72  to  76 
beats  per  minute,  sinking  to  from  56  to  48  beats ;  the  radial 
artery  meanwhile  is  small  and  contracted,  whilst  in  the 
carotid  and  temporal  a  soft  broad  wave  is  felt,''  because  here 
the  impulse  of  the  blood  is  opposed  by  little  more  than  the 
elasticity  of  the  vessels,  in  consequence  of  their  enfeebled 
muscular  contractility,  the  reciprocating  action  of  the  two 
(the  wave  and  the  elasticity)  giving  rise  to  the  distressing 
throbbing  pulsations.  To  the  unequal  distribution  of  blood 
in  the  system  which  is  thus  occasioned  several  phenomena 
are  referrible — the  icy  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet  and 
shivering  of  the  surface  generally,  while  the  affected  half 
of  the  head  experiences  an  elevation  of  temperature  and 
internal  sense  of  heat ;  the  suppression  of  the  perspiration, 
excepting  sometimes  on  the  affected  side  of  the  head,  and 
the  increase  of  the  saliva,  and  copious  secretion  of  urine. 
The  latter,  he  observes — '^  is  considerably  increased,  of  a 
colour  as  clear  as  water ;  even  after  4  or  6  hours'  duration 
of  the  hemicrania  it  contains  a  tolerable  quantity  of  oxalate 
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of  lime ;  the  day  after  the  attack  it  is  dark^  with  a  sediment 
of  urafce  of  soda/'*  A  brief  notice  of  the  gastric  symptoms^ 
the  sickness  and  discharge  of  bile^  and  the  total  arrest  of 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels^  completes  the  review  of 
the  phenomena.  ^ 

Dr.  MoUendorff  then  proceeds  to  draw  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  migraine  paroxysm 
and  the  effects  of  section  of  the  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sym- 
pathetic in  animals,  lliis  operation  he  observes  is  followed 
by — "  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  throbbing  of  the  smaller 
arteries,  increase  of  blood  pressure,  elevation  of  tem- 
perature in  the  injured  side,  together  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  these  symptoms  after  galvanization  of  the 
upper  section  of  the  divided  sympathetic;  the  vessels  then 
contract  and  the  temperature  sinks.  Bernard  further  adds 
that  the  sensibility  of  that  half  of  the  head  on  which  the 
nerve  is  divided  is  heightened.  Brown-Sequard,  that  the 
sight  and  hearing  are  more  acute.''  To  all  this  he  finds  an 
exact  parallel  in  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  on  one  side  in 
hemicrania,  as  more  particularly  demonstrated  by  the  oph- 
thalmoscope, and  in  the  immediate  removal  of  all  the 
symptoms  by  compression  of  the  carotid. 

Thus  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  is  established 
as  the  fundamental  fact  in  migraine,  and  is  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  the  explanation  of  the  various  symptoms  as 
follows  : — When  the  control  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
cerebral  arteries  is  withdrawn,  and  the  blood  is  opposed  by 
little  more  than  the  elasticity  of  the  vascular  walls,  the  lateral 
pressure  remaining  the  same,  an  increased  sectional  area  of 
these  vessels  and  a  greater  stream  of  blood  are  produced, 
and  the  unyielding  character  of  the  venous  sinuses  not  ad- 
mitting a  proportionate  outflow,  an  accumulation  of  blood 
necessarily  takes  place  in  the  capillaries  of  the  brain.  The 
cerebral  hemisphere  is  thus  overcharged  with  blood,  enlarged 
through  this  increase  of  its  contents,  and  compressed  on  all 
sides  by  its  rigid  walls.     And  here  it  becomes  necessary  to 


♦  Op.  cit.,  p.  390. 
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distinguish^  in  the  case  of  the  brain  and  the  nerves  quitting 
it  through  the  anterior  and  middle  fossse  of  the  skull^  be- 
tween— (1)  Central  irritation  through  arterial  fluxion^  and 
(2)  the  phenomena  attributable  to  the  pressure  of  the  elastic 
brain  on'the  basis  and  side  walls  of  the  skull.  To  the  former 
belong  the  disinclination  for  and  impossibility  of  mental 
exertion ;  the  hyper«sthetic  condition  of  the  olfactory,  optic, 
and  auditory  nerves;  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  scalp, 
which  is  referrible  to  the  trigeminus,  and  is  augmented  by 
slight  and  lessened  by  considerable  pressure ;  nausea,  and 
other  symptoms  of  gastric  disturbance,  from  irritation  of  the 
roots  of  the  vagus  and  glosso- pharyngeal.  To  the  latter,  ob- 
scuration of  the  visual  field,  and  diflBcuity  in  moving  the  eye- 
balls, the  nerves  of  which  are  compressed  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  ;  diminished  reflex  activity  of  the  trigeminus,  which  is 
seen  in  an  incapacity  for  sneezing  during  the  attack  and  its 
spontaneous  occurrence  at  its  close,  also  a  sense  of  numbness 
in  the  scalp,  which  is  followed  by  creeping  and  itching  when 
the  attack  passes  off.  It  should  be  further  observed  that  no 
pressure- phenomena  occur  in  the  case  of  the  nerves  which 
leave  the  cranial  cavity  below  the  tentorium  cerebelli.* 

The  reduced  rate  of  the  cardiac  pulsations  Dr.  MoUen- 
dorff  thinks  may  probably  be  explained  by  Professor  Gt>ltz'8 
"  tapping  experiment,''  where  loss  of  tone  in  a  vascular 
territory  is  followed  by  weakening  of  the  heart's  activity.f 
Emptiness  and  contraction  of  the  arteries  of  the  extremities, 
fulness  and  abolition  of  tone  in  the  territories  of  the  carotid, 
mesenteric,  renal,  and  hepatic  arteries,  characterize  the  hemi- 


•  Op.  cit.  pp.  390,  391. 
t  The  experiment  to  which  I  suppose  Dr.  MoUendorff  to  allude  is  this  : — 
Prof.  Goltz  showed  that  if  a  frog  be  struck  repeatedly  on  the  belly  the  heart 
stops  in  consequence  of  the  reflex  excitation  of  the  vagus,  but  this  effect  is 
not  produced  if,  coincidently  with  the  blows,  the  sensory  nerves  of  the 
extremities  are  powerfuUy  excited  as  by  pinching,  or  by  the  shocks  of  an 
induction  apparatus.  If  the  animal  is  allowed  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  raps  on  the  belly  are  repeated  without  irritating  the  sensory  nerves, 
the  heart  will  again  stop  in  diastole.  The  explanation  he  suggests,  is  that 
a  considerable  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves  induces  a  condition  analogous 
to  paralysis  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  rendering  it  incapable  of  transmitting 
more  feeble  reflectorial  impulses.  We  shall  return  to  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  again. 
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cranial  paroxysms  j  and  as^  after  section  of  the  nerves  of 
the  salivary  glands^  the  secretion  is  both  increased  in 
quantity  and  more  viscid  in  quality,  so  it  is  in  migraine ; 
and  as,  after  section  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  the  urinary 
secretion  is  increased,  so  it  is  here ;  and  all  sufferers  from 
migraine  testify  to  a  swelling  of  the  liver  and  hypersecre- 
tion of  bile.  Lastly,  he  observes  that  we  may  at  any  time 
produce  in  ourselves  conditions  exactly  similar  to  those  here 
described  by  experimenting  with  small  doses  of  curare  or 
atropine,  of  which  the  first  effect  in  men  is  paralysis  of.  the 
vaso-motor  nerves. 

As  regards  the  various  causes  which  bring  about  the 
determination  of  blood,  their  operation  is  such  as  to 
occasion  a  short  hyper-energy  of  the  muscular  tone  of  the 
vessels,  which  is  followed  by  a  more  lasting  loss  of  energy. 
In  this  respect  the  op^ation  of  alcohol  offers  a  remark- 
able parallel  with  the  course  of  hemicrania;  for  the  head- 
ache from  drink  never  arises  during  the  stage  of  intoxication, 
but  when  its  effect  has  passed  off,  and  an  unpleasant  relaxa- 
tion succeeded  the  agreeable  excitement. 

The  one-sided  character  of  hemicrania  Dr.  Mollendorff 
thinks  to  be  quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  know  of  the 
functional  activity  of  all  organs  which  occur  in  pairs,  and 
which  is  seldom  equal  on  the  two  sides  at  once,  and  this  we 
may  suppose  to  be  no  less  true  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  hereditary  transmission  of  the  malady,  he  suggests, 
may  be  due  to  an  inherited  imperfection  and  defective  de- 
velopment of  the  vascular  muscularity,  and  tliis  conjecture 
he  thinks  supported  by  the  proneness  of  the  arthritic  and 
chlorotic  constitutions  to  such  headaches,  in  which  vascular 
degenerations  are  known  to  occur.  He  mentions  one  fact 
in  connexion  with  this  hereditary  transmission  of  the 
malady  which  deserves  a  passing  notice,  it  is — "  that  it  is 
bequeathed  to  children  of  either  sex  who  bear  the  closest 
resemblance  in  the  conformation  of  their  bodies  to  the 
sufferers  among  the  couples  from  whom  they  are  descended/* 
and  he  goes  on  to  say — "  I  have  repeatedly  observed  this 
transmission    through    three  generations,  £rom   the  great- 
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graudmother  to  her  son^  and  from  him  to  his  daughter^ 
whilst  the  sons  have  gone  free^  and  exactly  the  converse  in 
the  case  of  descent  from  the  great-grandfather.^'  I  can  so 
far  confirm  this  that  I  remember  one  patient  telling  me^ 
when  I  inquired  if  his  malady  were  a  family  one^  that  only 
one  out  of  several  of  his  children  suffered  in  the  same  way^ 
and  this  was  a  daughter^  and  the  only  one  who  closely 
resembled  himself. 

The  objections  which  I  have  to  make  to  the  foregoing 
theory  are  precisely  similar  to  those  which  I  have  urged 
against  that  of  Professor  Du  Bois-Beymond.  In  both  cases 
certain  symptoms  are  taken  as  evidence  of  a  condition  of  the 
local  circulation^  which  is  regarded  as  the  essential  cause  of 
the  paroxysm,  while  these  vascular  phenomena  are  tjiemselves 
the  most  variable  and  inconstant  of  the  series^  as  might 
indeed  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  two  scientific  men 
can  entertain  two  such  opposite  views  with  respect  to  them. 
I  have  myself  repeatedly  watched  the  severest  paroxysms 
of  typical  megrim  without  being  able  to  detect  any  of  those 
indications  of  hypersemia  to  which  Dr.  MoUendorff  refers ; 
cases  in  fact  where  there  has  been  no  apparent  dilatation  or 
objective  throbbing  of  the  vessels^  no  conjunctival  redness^ 
no  contraction  of  the  pupil.  I  have  also  carefully  examined 
the  fundus  of  the  eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope  (see  p.  81)^ 
in  a  severe  hemicranial  case^  where  the  visual  phenomena 
were  highly  developed,  and  where,  if  at  all,  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  expected  to  find  the  appearances  Dr.  MoUendorff 
describes ;  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  distinct 
difference  in  the  vascular  condition  of  the  choroid,  optic 
disc,  or  retinal  vessels  on  the  two  sides,  or  any  striking 
departure  from  the  appearance  of  the  same  parts  in  health, 
and  certainly  no  evidence  of  hyperaemia.  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  the  megrim  paroxysm  is  never  attended  by 
such  a  disorder  of  the  local  circulation  as  Dr.  MoUendorff 
describes,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  often,  and  I  suspect 
very  generally,  absent ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  im- 
possible to  regard  it  as  an  essential  condition  of  the 
paroxysm,  or  a  principal  cause  of  the  symptoms. 
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The  pain  of  megrim^  like  that  of  some  other  forms  of 
neuralgic  sufferings  is  more  often  I  believe  associated  with  a 
condition  of  spasm  in  the  parts^  which  is  shared  bj  the  arte- 
rial system^  than  with  one  of  relaxation  and  congestion  : 
while  the  subsidence  of  the  attack  is  not  nnfrequently 
marked^  as  Du  Bois-Beymond  says^  by  a  d^ree  of  reaction 
and  local  hypereemia.  This  agrees  with  what  Professor 
Bolleston  has  stated  generally  of  Pain  in  his  suggestive 
address  on  that  subject — ''  that  pain  is  the  constant  accom- 
paniment of  that  condition  of  innervation  which  attends  a 
state  of  spasm  and  tension  in  a  part^  while  the  opposite  one 
of  relaxation  is  free  from  pain/'^  The  same  fact  is  exem- 
plified in  a  remarkable  manner  in  a  class  of  maladies  where 
vaso-motor  phenomena  attain  a  high  development :  I  refer 
to  ague  and  its  masked  forms.  Here^  when  the  typical 
seizure  is  represented^  as  it  often  is^  by  neuralgic  pain  or 
psychical  disorder^  these  symptoms  attend  or  replace  what 
would  be  the  cold  stage  of  the  ordinary  febrile  accessions  : 
and  indeed  this  may  be  seen  in  a  variety  of  megrim  itself 
which  is  one  of  the  forms  which  masked  ague  assumes^  as 
in  the  endemic  Migrana  of  Spain.f  M.  Calmeil  observes  : — 
"  L'hemicrfinie  k  type  tierce  coincide  souvent  avec  Tinva- 
sion  du  frisson  d'une  fievre  intermittente  ordinaire  et 
benigne.^^t  This  corresponds,,  too,  with  the  contracted  pulse 
in  the  extremities,  and  the  pale  copious  urine  which  Dr. 
Mollendorff  describes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  I  repeat,  impossible  to  deny,  in 
the  face  of  much  independent  evidence,  that  a  remarkable 
hyperaemia  of  the  external  parts  of  the  head,  with  increased 
heat,  on  the  affected  side,  and  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
eyelids,  occasionally  accompany  the  true  megrim  paroxysm  ; 
nor  have  we  any  reason  to  question  the  ophthalmoscopic  ap- 
pearances observed  by  Dr.  Mollendorff,  nor  the  alleviation 


♦  "  Physiology  of  Pain.*'— 3/fd  Timet  and  Gaz.,  Aug.  1868. 

t  In  the  veruacular,  Jaqu^ca  (for  Axaqu4ca)=a  violent  pain  which  seizes 
one  side  of  the  head  ;  so  called  from  the  Arabic  Xacique,  to  split  or  divide, 
because  it  seems  to  split  the  head. 

X  *'  Diet,  de  M6d.''  en  30  tomes,  torn.  xx.  pp.  4,  5. 
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of  suffering  which  under  such  circumstances  may  have  fol- 
lowed compression  of  the  carotid^  as  attested  by  himself 
and  Dr.  Parry,  or  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage  with  the 
same  result  which  others  have  witnessed.  Indeed,  since  the 
ordinary  pulsation  of  the  arteries  in  cases  where  there  is  no 
obvioius  hyperaemia  is  painfully  felt  in  consequence  of  the 
morbid  sensibility  of  the  parts,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  relaxed  and  throbbing  condition  of  the  vessels  described 
by  Dr.  Mollendorff,  if  present  at  the  height  of  the  paroxysm, 
might  greatly  aggravate  the  suffering ;  and  under  the  same 
circumstances  compression  of  the  carotid  might  considerably 
relieve  it. 

But  I  go  further  with  Dr.  Mollendorff  than  this,  and 
believe  that  the  vascular  phenomena  he  describes,  as  well  as 
those  of  an  opposite  character,  may  be  correctly  referred  to 
a  derangement  of  the  vaso-motor  innervation  in  the  affected 
parts ;  and  as  in  Du  Bois-Reymond's  and  similar  cases  this 
must  be  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  excitement  or  irritation 
of  the  sympathetic,  so  in  cases  such  as  those  to  which  Dr. 
Parry  and  Dr.  Mollendorff  refer  it  must  be  of  the  nature  of 
paralysis  or  inhibition.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
megrim  as  we  have  traced  it  in  our  earlier  chapters  to  render 
the  occurrence  of  either  of  these  conditions  improbable,  nor 
even  of  both  in  succession.  Why  should  not  the  origin  of 
the  vaso-motor  fibres  be  involved  in  the  same  disorder  which 
successively  affects  the  2nd,  5th,  and  8th  nerves :  if  not 
directly,  yet  by  reflected  impressions  from  the  sensory 
tract?  Or  why  should  not  a  primary  spasm  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  spontaneous  relaxation,  as  both  Du  Bois-Bey- 
mond  and  Mollendorff  in  some  sense  suggest?  There 
seems  indeed  to  be  no  good  reason  against  the  adoption 
of  either  of  these  views;  and  we  shall  have  something 
further  to  add  in  their  favour  at  the  close  of  this  sec- 
tion; but  even  so,  we  are  only  brought  to  regard  this 
derangement  of  the  circulation  as  one  among  many  phenO' 
mena  of  the  paroxysm,  and  by  no  means  as  essential  or  the 
cause  of  the  rest. 

I  shall   only  make   one  further  remark ;  it  is   that  the 
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Tascolar  fiilness^  ecchymosis^  and  swelling  of  the  scalp  and 
other  parts  which  sometimes  follow  the  seizures  mnst^  I 
thinks  be  regarded  as  of  a  somewhat  different  character^  and 
the  result  of  a  more  persistent  derangement  of  the  local 
nutrition^  the  effect  of  repeated  seizures.  This  is  exactly 
analc^ous  to  what  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  described  as  following 
other  forms  of  neuralgic  suffering : — "  Nervous  pains/'  he 
observes^  "  may^  in  the  first  instance,  be  readily  distinguished 
from  those  produced  by  inflammatiou  by  the  absence  of 
throbbing,  by  their  not  being  increased  by  pressure,  by 
there  being  no  evident  turgescence  of  small  vesisels.  But 
there  is  more  difiSculty  in  the  diagnosis  afterwards  .  .  . 
Nerves  which  have  been  kept  some  time  in  a  state  of  irri- 
tation transmit  every  impression  which  is  made  on  them  to 
the  brain  with  a  disagreeable  or  painful  sensation  super- 
added to  it ;  in  other  words,  the  part  afterwards  will  be 
tender  to  the  touch.  And  more  than  this :  the  tenderness 
may  be  followed  by  increased  vascularity ;  by  a  slight  degree 
of  swelling ;  by  actual  inflammation.  ...  In  a  patient  who 
had  laboured  for  some  time  under  pain  in  the  testicle,  de- 
pending on  a  calculus  passing  down  the  ureter  into  the 
bladder,  the  testicle  became  tender  and  considerably  swollen. 
In  a  gentleman,  who  suffered  for  a  great  length  of  time 
from  what  was  regarded  as  a  most  severe  Ttc-dotUoureux  in 
the  face  i  at  first  the  parts  to  which  the  pain  was  referred 
retained  their  natural  appearance,  but  ultimately  they  be- 
came swollen,  from  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  cellular 
texture,  and  so  exquisitely  tender  that  they  could  not  bear 
the  slightest  touch/^* 

III.  A  third  form  of  vaso-motor  theory  has  lately  been 
put  forward  by  Dr.  Latham,  of  Cambridge ;  it  may  be 
briefly  characterized  as  a  sort  of  compromise  between  those 
of  Drs.  Du  Bois-Reymond  and  Mollendorff ;  but  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that   it  was  suggested  to 


•  *•  Lectures  on  Local  Nervous  Aflfections,"  by  B.  C.  Brodie,  p.  17. 
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me  hj  him  in  the  course  of  conversation  at  least  ten  years 
ago^  when  discussing  some  of  the  more  remarkable  pheno- 
mena of  these  seizures,  without  any  acquaintance  on  his 
part  with  Dr.  Du  Bois-Reymond's  views,  and  years  before 
those  of  Dr.  MoUendorff  were  published. 

Dr.  Latham^s  theory  is  briefly  this : — He  believes  that  a 
morbid  activity  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  in  consequence 
of  a  defective  control  or  inhibition  by  an  exhausted  or 
enfeebled  cerebro-spinal  system,  is  the  primary  cause  of 
the  malady.  The  effect  of  this  morbid  activity  in  the 
cervical  region  of  the  sympathetic  is  to  cause  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  atuemia  of  the  parts 
they  supply,  and  this  he  regards  as  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  paroxysm,  and  the  cause  of  the  earlier  symptoms, 
and  particularly  of  the  disorder  of  sight ;  while  the  head- 
ache he  refers  to  a  secondary  hyperemia,  which  follows 
the  exhaustion  of  this  morbid  activity. 

After  noticing  the  well-known  effects  of  division  of  the 
sympathetic  in  the  neck  of  animals  on  the  circulation  and 
condition  of  the  pupils,  and  of  the  galvanization  of  the  cut 
extremities,  he  continues : — "  I  shall  now  proceed  to  apply 
this  to  the  disorder  we  have  been  considering,  and  to  show 
first  of  all  that  we  have  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  and  so  diminished  supply  of  blood,  produced  by 
excited  action  of  the  sympathetic ;  and  that  the  exhaustion 
of  the  sympathetic  following  on  this  excitement  causes  the 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  the  headache.^^ 

Having  already  described  the  visual  disorder  which  so 
firequently  precedes  the  headache  —  the  glimmering  and 
partial  obliteration  of  the  visual  field — ^he  suggests  that  these 
phenomena  are  analogous  to  the  loss  of  vision  which  results 
from  cerebral  ansemia  in  conditions  of  syncope  and  fatal 
asthenia.  This  he  illustrates  by  reference  to  the  case  of  a 
sufferer  from  megrim  who  once  momentarily  fainted,  and 
on  recovering  experienced  the  partial  loss  of  sight  and  other 
visual  phenomena  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  wit- 
ness as  preceding  his  headaches : — "  I  was  much  fatigued,'^ 
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the  patient  writes^  ^^  and  had  run  quickly  up  some  steps 
when  I  tumbled  on  the  floor;  the  faint  was  only  momen- 
tary ;  I  immediately  recovered  myself  and  took  the  nearest 
seat.  On  sitting  up>  everything  became  dark  before  me^  so 
I  leant  forward  and  put  my  head  between  my  knees.  I 
then  noticed  the  appearance  before  my  eyes ;  it  had  pre- 
cisely the  same  characters  as  the  wavy  glimmering  which 
preceded  the  headache^  but  was  much  darker^  more  marked 
and  extensive;  it  only  lasted  half  a  minute  or  three- 
quarters^  then  entirely  passed  off  and  no  headache 
followed.^' 

With  regard  to  this  case^  I  confess  that  I  have  some 
difficulty  in  recognising  the  features  of  ordinary  syncope; 
the  instantaneous  loss  of  consciousness  and  its  momentary 
duration,  followed  instead  of  preceded  by  the  affection 
of  sight,  have  more  of  a  vertiginous  character^  and  I 
should  be  much  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  attack  as 
an  irregular  form  of  the  megrim  to  which  the  patient 
was  liable.  But  be  this  as  it  may^  although  the  sight  is  often 
lost  in  a  common  fainting  fit^  I  cannot  think  that  the 
phenomena  are  ordinarily  comparable  with  the  remarkable 
half-vision  and  well-defined  spectral  appearances  of  the 
megrim  paroxysm.  But  to  return  to  Dr.  Latham^s 
account. 

We  are  next  presented  with  an  interesting  case  where 
the  attack  was  brought  on  by  the  sight  of  falling  snow. 
This,  I  may  observe,  is  exactly  the  kind  of  dazzling 
impression  which  will  sometimes  occasion  a  paroxysm  in 
those  who  are  predisposed  to  the  visual  form  of  the 
malady.  The  glimmering  began  on  the  right  side,  quite  to  the 
edge  of  the  field,  and  immediately  extended,  on  the  patient's 
lying  down,  over  more  than  half  the  field  of  vision,  and 
continued  for  about  twenty  minutes.  "  It  was  less  distinct 
when  I  lay  on  my  left  side  than  when  I  lay  on  my  right ; 
when  it  was  declining,  as  I  turned  to  my  right  side,  the 
movement  was  more  plainly  perceptible.  The  headache  on 
the  left  side  had  been  gradually  increasing ;  my  feet  were 
very   cold,  and  when    the  glimmering   had    almost    disap- 
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peared^  I  got  up  and  drew  an  easy  chair  to  the  fire^  but  had 
not  been  seated  more  than  a  minute  when  the  glimmering 
became  more  distinct^  and  appeared  to  extend.^^^ 

"  This  disturbance  of  vision  then,''  continues  Dr. 
Latham,  ''  is  due  to  defective  supply  of  blood  to  one  side 
of  the  brain  from  the  contraction  of  the  cerebral  arteries 
— probably  of  the  middle  cerebral.  In  the  case  which  I 
have  just  read,  there  was  loss  of  tone  about  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  from  over- work ;  the  brain  is  no  longer  able 
to  inhibit  the  action  of  the  sympathetic;  a  slight  cause 
serves  now  to  excite  the  action  of  the  latter  nerve ;  it  affects 
more  particularly  the  cerebral  artery  of  the  left  side,  causing 
glimmering  on  the  right  side  of  the  field  of  vision.  The 
glimmering  is  lessened  by  adopting  a  posture  which  allows 
the  blood  to  flow  readily  towards  the  part  affected.  The 
patient  rises  before  the  optical  disturbance  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  sympathetic  are  entirely  over ;  in  the  erect 
posture  the  blood  is  driven  with  less  force  to  the  brain,  and, 
with  lessened  pressure  on  the  arteries,  these  contract  more 
strongly,  owing  to  the  still  excited  state  of  the  sympathetic, 
and  the  glimmering  increases.  The  patient  lies  down 
again,  the  blood  is  driven  with  increased  force  to  the  brain, 
the  resistance  of  the  arteries  is  overcome,  the  action  of  the 
sympathetic  is  exhausted,  and  the  same  condition  results  as 
is  observed  after  section  of  this  nerve.  The  vessels  become 
distended,    the   head    throbs    and    aches,    and    the   pupil 

contracts.''t 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  Dr.  Latham's  theory,  and  of 
the  argument  by  which  he  supports  it.  It  will  be  observed 
that  he  lays  much  stress  on  the  effects  of  posture,  and  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  all  the  supporters  of  these 
vascular  theories  appeal  to  the  same  fact  in  confirmation  of 
their  respective  and  opposite  views.  "  Since  vascular  ten- 
sion is  the  cause  of  the  pain,"  says  Du  Bois-Reymond, 
^'  anything  which  increases  the  tension,  as  an  increase  of 


*  Brititk  Medical  Journal,  March  30th.  1872,  p.  836. 
t  Idem,  March  23rd  and  SOth. 
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the  pressiure  of  blood  in  the  head  from  stooping^  will  augment 
the  suffering/'  On  Dr.  MoUendorff's  yiew^  the  pain, 
tension,  and  throbbing  in  the  forehead  and  temples,  are 
due  to  relaxation  of  the  vessels  and  determination  of  blood 
to  the  parts,  hence  stooping  forward  terribly  aggravates  the 
pain,  while  reclining  backward  is  a  relief.  Dr.  Latham 
says,  since  the  disorder  of  sight  is  due  to  anaemia  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  brain,  lying  on  the  side  opposite 
to  that  on  which  the  '^glimmering''  first  appears,  will 
relieve  these  symptoms,  while  turning  on  the  other  side, 
or  rising,  will  increase  them.  The  reverse  should  be  the 
case  during  the  headache  or  congestive  stage,  but  I  do  not 
find  that  Dr.  Latham  says  it  is. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  all  these  writers  either 
omit  to  notice  or  explain — namely,  the  almost  universal 
testimony  of  sufferers  that  lying  down,  irrespective  of  parti- 
cular posture,  is  the  only  thing  which  affords  any  relief  to 
the  headache,*  This,  I  maintain,  is  opposed  alike  to  the 
theories  of  pain  from  hyperemia  and  from  vascular  tension, 
for  if  lying  on  this  side  or  that,  reclining  forward  or  backward, 
respectively  aggravate  and  relieve  these  conditions,  much 
more  must  the  horizontal  position  itself  occasion  an  in- 
crease of  suffering,  and  relief  should  be  found  in  remaining 
erect,  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed for  a  moment  that  I  intend  to  question  the  aggrava- 
tion of  the  pain  from  stooping,  coughing,  and  the  like :  no 
fact  is  better  attested;  but  we  may  readily  allow  that,  in 
the  morbidly  sensitive  and  hypersesthetic  condition  of  the 
parts,  any  sudden  heightening  of  the  blood-pressure,  whatever 
its  cause,  may  by  its  mere  mechanical  effect,  considerably 
aggravate  the  pain  at  the  moment  when  the  change  occurs, 
without  supposing  either  congestion  or  arterial  tension  to 
be  the  principal  cause  of  it.      For  the  same  reason  the  act 


*  In  addition  to  the  evidence  already  given  on  this  point,  I  may  add  tho 
testimony  of  Dr.  Heberden.  Writing  of  the  same  form  of  megrim  he 
says  : — "  Nee  invenire  potui  quibus  remcdiis  sanetur,  aut  etiam  leniatur  ; 
nisi  (]^uod  cubanti  in  lecto  dolor  citius  finitur,  et  impetus  ejus  aliquantum 
minuitur.'*— Common torii,  p.  278. 
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of  lying  down  generally  brings  a  temporary  aggravation  of 
the  pain^  and  so  does  any  jarring. 

As  regards  the  particular  position  assumed,  I  believe  the 
majority  of  sufferers  find  more  relief  from  that  perfect  re- 
pose and  complete  absence  of  muscular  action  which  the 
recumbent  position  insures  than  from  lying  on  this  side  or 
that,  with  the  head  a  little  higher  or  a  little  lower;  while 
the  muscular  exertion  which  a  change  of  posture  involves 
always  entails  a  temporary  aggravation  of  suffering,  which 
subsides  again  if  the  new  position  be  patiently  maintained ; 
at  least  I  can  testify  that  it  is  so  in  many  instances.^  Dr. 
Symonds  has  justly  observed  in  the  case  of  patients  who 
have  failed  to  find  relief  from  recumbency,  that  it  is  pro- 
bably because  they  "  have  been  deterred  from  fairly  trying 
it  by  the  first  discomfort  of  the  change/' 

The  main  objections  which  I  have  taken  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding forms  of  the  vaso-motor  theory — namely,  the  incon- 
stancy of  the  phenomena  on  which  they  are  based,  as  shown 
by  the  discrepancy  of  the  views  which  prevail  on  the  subject^ 
are  no  less  applicable  to  Dr.  Latham's  theory ;  and  it  will 
be  the  less  necessary,  therefore,  to  dwell  on  any  particular 
objections  which  might  be  urged  against  it ;  I  shall  only 
notice  one  or  two.  Since  on  this  view  the  contraction  of 
the  vessels  and  the  cerebral  anaemia  are  the  necessary  an- 
tecedents of  the  subsequent  hypersemia  and  headache,  how 
is  it  that  all  indications  of  the  former,  in  disordered  vision, 
or  other  symptoms,  are  so  often  wanting  and  the  attack  begins 
with  the  pain  ?  Another  objection  which  strikes  me  forcibly 
is  this :  K  the ''  glimmering"  and  headache  are  due  to  opposite 
and  antagonistic  conditions,  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
latter  often  commences  before  the  former  has  ceased  ?  This 
was  clearly  so,  for  instance,  in  the  second  of  Dr.  Latham's 
cases;  the  patient  says:  ^^The  headache  on  the  left  side 
had  been  gradually  increasing ;  my  feet  were  very  cold,  and 
when  the  glimmering  had  almost  disappeared,"  &c.    Again, 


*  Romberg  says : — *'  The  motor  and  intellectual  functionB  of  the  brain 
increase  the  pain,  for  which  reason  the  patients  always  court  quiet  and 
solitude/'    "  A  Manual  of  Nervous  Diseases.**— iSycf.  Soc,  Edit.,  p.  176. 
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as  I  have  before  observed^  Dr.  Latham  does  not  say  that 
the  sitting  np  which  renewed  the  glimmering  removed  the 
pain ;  on  his  view^  it  mnst  have  done  so,  but  it  would  be 
contrary  to  all  my  experience^  and  that  of  many  others^  if 
such  were  found  to  be  the  case. 

Before  quitting  Dr.  Latham's  paper^  I  may  notice  an  in- 
teresting circumstance  which  he  mentions,  and  which 
illustrates  some  points  in  the  history  of  megrim  on  which 
I  have  dwelt  in  the  earlier  parts  of  this  treatise.  He  says : 
''  In  perhaps  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  cases,  during 
this  glimmering  stage,  there  is  tingling  in  some  portion  of 
the  body — the  part  is  asleep.  In  a  young  woman  that  I 
saw,  the  tingling  affected  one  arm  and  the  side  of  the 
tongue ;  and,  curiously  enough,  both  her  sister  and  father 
were  affected  in  the  same  way.  The  tingling  was  on  the  same 
side  as  that  on  which  the  glimmering  in  the  eye  began.'' 
To  this  I  may  add  that  since  writing  the  section  on  Unila- 
teral and  Bilateral  characters  (p.  65-69,)  I  have  met  with 
another  case  recorded  by  M.  Piorry,  where  the  tingling 
occurred  also  on  the  same  side  as  the  disorder  of  vision  ; 
to  which  he  appends  this  remark  : — "  Jamais  ces  accidents 
n'ont  lieu  du  cote  du  corps  oppose  k  Toeil  qui  a  ete  le  point 
de  depart  des  accidents.'^*  So  far  then  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  very  much  in  favour  of  the  affections  of  sight 
and  touch  occurring  on  the  same  side  though  the  headache 

varies.t 

•  **  ain.  M^.  de  la  Piti6,"  p.  306.     1835. 

i-  In  the  course  of  his  lectare  Dr.  Latham  mentioDs  that  the  epileptic 
affinity  of  these  attacks  was  tirst  suggested  to  him  by  myself  ;  and  the 
context  would  seem  to  imply  that  I  traced  the  analogy  in  the  condition  of 
the  cerebral  circulation,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Kussmaul  and 
Tenuer,  who  refer  the  initial  phenomena  of  the  epileptic  paroxysm  to  spasm 
of  the  cerebral  vessels.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  300)  that  such  a  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  by  Prof.  Du  Bois-Keymond  with  reference  to  his  own 
megrim,  but  at  no  time  by  myself.  My  own  view  of  the  affinity  of  these 
disonlers  arose  quite  inde])endently  from  a  consideration  of  their  common 
characters  and  metamorphic  relations  as  already  developed  in  the  previous 
chapters  of  this  Elssay. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  so  many  writers  should  have  found  in 
their  respective  theories  indications  of  such  a  relationship— Dr.  Parry  in  his 
*'  Determination  of  Blood;"  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  in  his  **Tracheli8mu8;"  M. 
Piorry  in  "peripheral  irritations;"  and  Prof.  Du  Bois  Re^'mond  in  excita- 
tion of  the  sympathetic  and  spasm  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 
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Having  now  completed  our  review  of  the  principal  vaso- 
motor theories  of  megrim^  although  I  cannot  go  to  the  length 
of  Dr.  Niemeyer,  who,  after  confounding  the  views  of  Du 
Bois-Beymond  and  Mollendorff,  characterizes  both  as  "  fan- 
ciful hypotheses''  ("  Text-book  of  Prac.  Med.,  vol.  ii.  p.  297. 
Amer.  Ed.  1872) ;  yet  I  would  say,  that  until  observers  are 
better  agreed  upon  the  facts,  it  seems  useless  to  prolong  a 
discussion  upon  their  interpretation,  or  to  pretend  to  decide 
on  the  respective  merits  of  these  conflicting  views.  Instead 
of  doing  so,  I  propose  to  bring  together  some  scattered 
observations  which  have  been  made  at  difierent  times  by 
other  observers  on  the  state  of  the  local  and  general  circu- 
lation during  the  megrim  paroxysm,  and  to  add  any  remarks 
they  may  happen  to  suggest. 

1.  First,  with  regard  to  the  local  circulation.  Tissot  says  : 
— "  We  have  seen  the  temporal  arteries  and  those  of  the 
forehead  extremely  tense  (tendues),  and  violent  flushings 
of  the  face  during  the  height  of  the  pain ;  sometimes  the 
whole  face  swells  up  at  the  end  of  the  attack,  and  the  parts 
which  have  been  the  seat  of  pain  remain  so  acutely  sensi- 
tive that  the  patient  can't  bear  them  touched."  "  The  eye 
of  the  afiected  side  is  sometimes  sufiused :  sometimes  it  is 
even  very  red  during  the  attack."*  He  also  relates  the 
following  case  : — "  1  have  been  consulted  by  a  lady  in  whom 
migraine  made  its  appearance  after  excessive  fatigue  occa- 
sioned by  the  long  illness  of  her  mother,  and  who,  during 
the  attacks,  could  only  see  the  halves  of  objects;  it  was 
no  uncommon  occurrence  with  her  in  the  severer  seizures  for 
the  violence  of  the  spasm  to  occasion  an  extravasation  of 
blood,  rendering  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  eyelids,  and  even 
the  cheeks  black  and  blue."t  Tissot  also  notices  some 
other  cases  where  local  haemorrhages  occurred,  and  later  on 
he  observes  that  Siplethoric  condition  is  sometimes  a  cause  of 
migraine  :  '^  I  once  saw  a  youth  who  had  had  several  attacks 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen ;  then  he  began  to 
sufler  frequent  bleedings  from  the  nose,  and  the  migraine 


•  (I 


Trait6  det  Nerfs,*'  p.  384.  f  Idem,  p.  887. 
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disappeared.  At  nineteen  the  bleeding  ceased^  and  the 
migraine  returned ;  but,  after  six  months,  the  hsemorrhages 
having  returned,  the  migraines  terminated.  Some  years 
afterwards  the  hsemorrhages  diminished  considerably  with- 
out the  recurrence  of  migraine.  Since  then  I  have  lost  sight 
of  hira.'^  He  concludes  thus : — "  We  may  gather  from  all 
that  has  been  said,  that  migraine  is  occasionally,  but  only 
very  seldom,  a  plethoric  affection.*'* 

Labarraque  has  noticed  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
similar  symptoms  : — "  Patients  sometimes  experience,  on 
the  part  of  the  capillary  circulation,  symptoms  which  seem 
referrible  to  congestion ;  thus,  in  proportion  as  the  head- 
ache increases,  we  observe  such  congestions  of  particular  parts, 
ordinarily  of  the  face,  which  becomes  red,  or  livid  .  .  . 
The  conjunctivse  are  injected,  and   even  in  certain  cases 

ecchymosed.'^t 

M.  Piorry  again,  who  takes  a  strictly  neuralgic  view  of 

migraine,  nevertheless  remarks  that  '^  on  examining  the  eye 
we  discover  a  notable  redness  of  both  the  lids,  which  pre- 
sent an  appearance  similar  to  that  which  is  seen  in  the  case 
of  persons  who  have  irritated  their  eyes  by  long  watching 
and  close  study.'*  And  again  : — "  We  cannot  deny  that  cer- 
tain states  of  the  organism  render  the  invasion  of  migraine 
more  frequent,  and  this  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  plethora.^'J 

Dr.  Parry  observes  of  one  of  his  patients,  whose  case  was 
in  all  respects  a  very  typical  one,  that  "  during  the  head- 
ache, if  not  sooner,  her  face  is  extremely  hot  and  flushed, 
and  her  feet  are  cold/'§  This  agrees  with  Dr.  MoUen- 
dorfFs  and  Dr.  Latham's  descriptions. 

Dr.  John  Fordyce,  who  made  this  malady  the  subject  of 
careful  study  in  his  own  person,  long  since ^rew  attention 
to  many  of  the  symptoms  to  which  Dr.  MoUendorff  has 
referred,  but  only  as  occasional  incidents  of  the  severer 
seizures ;    such   are  the  increased  pulsation  of  the  vessels 


•  '*  Trait6  des  Nerfs,"  pp.  391,  392.         t  **  Essai,"  etc.  p.  34. 
t  *•  M^^moire,"  etc.,  §§  821,  836;  pp.  414.  420. 
§  "  Uupulilished  Writings/'  vol.  i.  p.  465. 
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and  the  retracted  condition  of  the  eye :— '^  Arteriarum 
ictus^  prsesertim  temporalium^  durante  paroxysmo^  augentur, 
et  accelerantur,  finito  vero,  denuo  subsidunt  tardique  fiunt/' 
'^  Ubi  dolor  ssevit  immanis^  oculus  partis  afifectse  ut  pluri- 
mum  cruciatur  admodum^  introtrahi  videtur,  imminnique, 
nee  pati  valet  lumen/'*  Dr.  Fordyce  also  tried  the  efifects 
of  bleeding  on  himself  in  some  of  his  worst  attacks^  and 
also  on  his  patients^  but  without  relief : — ''  In  paroxysmis 
seevissimis  sanguinem  mitti  nee  mihi^  nee  aliis^  acerbitatem 
unquam  lenibat  doloris^  nee  vel  minimum  proderat/' 
Leeches^  however^  he  thought  of  some  service.  He  ap- 
pears also  to  have  tried  bleeding  from  the  temporal  artery 
with  as  little  profit.  These  observations  are  not  without 
their  value,  for  it  would  be  difiScult  now  to  find  anyone 
willing  to  submit  to  the  experiment.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  attempted  the  compression  of  the  carotid,  as  Parry 
and  Mollendorfif  have  sipce  done,  but  he  did  try  compression 
of  the  temporal  artery  without  any  good  effects  : — "  Nee 
magis  prodest/'  he  says,  ''  arterise  ad  tempus  suppressio, 
carotidis  alu  namque  rami  non  minus  membranas  obstruc- 
tas  pervellunt  ac  replent/'t 

One  word  more  with  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  haemor- 
rhage in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  affected  parts.  Such 
accidents  must  be  very  rare,  but  the  evidence  is  too  clear 
to  allow  us  to  doubt  their  occasional  connexion  with 
megrim ;  moreover,  having  once  admitted  that  consider- 
able derangement  of  the  local  circulation  sometimes  attends 
the  paroxysms,  and  that  it  is  reproduced  with  increasing 
facility  by  their  frequent  repetition,  and  in  some  cases 
perhaps  may  not  completely  subside  in  the  intervals, — the 
occuiTcnce  of  a  local  haemorrhage  presents  no  special 
diflSculty.  When  assisting  Mr.  Bowman  at  the  Moorfields' 
Hospital,  now  some  fifteen  years  ago,  a  young  man  came 
to  me  for  advice,  under  the  following  circumstances: — 
He  was  a  gardener  from   the  country,  and  while  stooping 


**  Hiat.  Feb.  MiL,  et  de  Hemicrania  Dissert., '*  p.  80,  §§  v.  vi.    Lond. :  176». 

t  Idem,  §§  xxxT. 
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down^  engaged  in  clipping  a  box  border,  he  suddenly  lost 
the  sight  in  one  eye ;  somethings  he  said,  rapidly  spread 
over  his  vision,  so  that  he  could  not  see  the  box  row  with 
that  eye.  An  ophthalmoscopic  examination  revealed  a  very 
extensive  choroidal  haemorrhage  carrying  the  retina  far 
forward,  and  I  have  now  before  me  a  drawing  I  made  at 
the  time  of  the  appearances  presented.  He  could  discern 
the  light,  and  the  shadow  of  a  moving  body,  but  nothing 
more.  The  only  history  of  previous  illness  or  trouble  of 
any  kind  was  a  notable  one  of  repeated  and  severe  megrim 
paroxysms,  from  which  he  had  suffered  from  childhood,  and 
which  were  preceded  by  the  usual  partial  blindness ;  they 
attained  a  maximum  of  severity  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twelve,  and  the  last  two  or  three  years  had  somewhat 
abated,  but  he  had  not  felt  as  strong  or  well  since.  He 
had  had  no  headache  on  the  day  when  he  permanently  lost 
his  sight,  nor  on  the  previous  one.  The  occurrence  of 
hsemorrhage  in  connexion  with  a  history  of  megrim  in  this 
case  may,  after  all,  have  been  a  mere  coincidence ;  but  since 
the  results  of  my  observations  on  the  state  of  the  circula- 
tion in  the  eye  during  the  megrim  paroxysm  differ  so 
materially  from  those  of  Dr.  M Ollendorff,  I  have  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  mention  this  case,  which  seems  to 
accord  with  what  he  has  observed.  I  should  add  that 
Tissot  refers  to  a  case  in  which  an  eye  was  lost  from 
internal  haemorrhage. 

It  is  then  unquestionable  that  symptoms  of  local 
hyperemia,  such  as  those  on  which  Dr.  Molleudorff  chiefly 
rests  his  theory,  have  been  met  with  from  time  to  time  by 
various  observers,  but  rather  as  exceptional  than  con- 
stant phenomena  of  the  paroxysm  ;  and  this  inconstancy 
has  been  distinctly  recognised  by  Professor  Lebcrt.  "  Some 
persons,'^  he  says,  "  are  red  during  the  attack,  and  others 
present  a  sallow  pale  appearance/^* 


K 


J  ie  einen  sind  im  Aufallo  roth,  Andere  bekommen  ein  gelblicbes, 
bleiches  Aussehen."  *'  Handbuch  der  prak.  Med."  Bd.  ii.  p.  670. 
Aufl.  1«60. 
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I  shall  conclude  with  the  following  remarks  by  M. 
Calmeil^  which  very  nearly  convey  my  own  impressions  in  the 
matter  : — '*  There  is  evidently/'  he  says,  "  in  sofne  subjects, 
a  well-marked  local  hypersemia.  The  injection  of  the  con- 
junctiva, the  heat  of  the  face,  the  swelling  of  the  «calp,  the 
arterial  throbbing,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  spontaneous 
local  haemorrhages,  afford  suflScient  indications  that  a  very 
active  flow  of  blood  takes  place  towards  the  affected  parts 
during  the  attack.  But  even  supposing  this  feature  were 
constant,  would  the  accumulation  of  blood  which  is  so 
quickly  dissipated,  which  presents  neither  the  characters  of 
an  acute  inflammatory  affection  nor  those  of  an  ordinary 
congestion,  be  suflScient  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  special 
nervous  phenomena  which  we  have  described  ?  Ought  we 
not  rather  to  regard  the  aflOiux  of  blood  itself  as  a  con- 
comitant  effect  of  an  unknown  derangement  of  innervation, 
a  derangement  which  is  afterwards  augmented  by  the  stasis 
of  blood  in  the  tissues  5^'* 

2.  Passing  on  now  to  the  second  class  of  facts — viz.^ 
those  which  relate  to  the  general  circulation,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  Dr.  Mollendorff  has  pointed  out  that 
during  the  paroxysm  the  rate  of  the  cardiac  pulsations  is 
considerably  lowered,  that  the  radial  artery  is  small  and 
contracted,  while  the  carotid  and  temporal  are  fall  and 
dilated.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  from  other  evi- 
dence besides  Dr.  Mollendorff's,  that  the  rate  of  the  heart 
and  the  arterial  contractions  in  other  regions  besides  the 
head,  are  sometimes  considerably  modified  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  graver  forms  of  megrim,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  this  derangement  has  always  the  character  or  constancy 
which  Dr.  Mollendorff  seems  to  assign  it.  The  older  obser- 
vations which  I  have  met  with  bearing  on  this  subject  are 
the  following : — 

Labarraque  observes: — "The  general  circulation  is  normal 
at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  but  in  proportion  as 
the  pain  augments  the  pulse  is  more  developed ;  it  becomes 


•  "  Diet,  de  M^,"  en  80  toL    Tom.  xx.  p.  6. 
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hard  and  frequent/'*  Tissot  gives  a  similar  description  : — 
''The  pulse^  when  the  suffering  is  severe,  is  always  hard 
and  quick ;  towards  the  dose^  it  subsides/'f  So  far  we 
have  a  description  of  a  condition  which^  except  for  the 
somewhat  doubtful  meaning  of  "  hard/'  is  almost  the 
reverse  of  that  which  Dr.  Mollendorff  describes — a  quicker 
and  more  developed  pulse,  instead  of  a  slower  and  smaller 
one.  But  Labarraque,  who  has  pushed  the  inquiry  further 
than  Tissot^  makes  this  important  addition  to  the  previous 
observation :  ''  At  other  times  the  pulse  is  small^  tense^ 
contracted^  and  sometimes  even  imperceptible  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  suffering  attains  its  greatest  intensity;  it 
becomes  rather  more  developed  during  the  efforts  to  vomit, 
and  often  relaxes  afterwards  in  a  very  marked  degree/' 
And  Calmeil  says,  ''at  the  height  of  the  paroxysm  the 
pulse  is  contracted,  hard,  and  thrilling/'  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  condition  which  Du  Bois-Reymond  has  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  the  arteries  of  the  head  sometimes 
extends  to  those  of  the  extremities. 

None  of  these  observers,  however,  accord  with  Dr. 
Mollendorff  in  mentioning  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
the  pulse  as  a  feature  of  the  paroxysm,  but  Sir  James 
Clark,  who,  under  the  title  of  "  Nervous  Dyspeptic 
Headache,^'  has  drawn  a  very  faithful  portrait  of  typical 
megrim,  has  especially  noticed  this  circumstance :  "  The 
pulse/'  he  says,  ''  is  mostly  slower  than  natural."J  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  slowing  of  the  pulse  occurred 
to  a  high  degree,  and  as  a  more  or  less  persistent  con- 
dition extending  over  some  years,  in  two  of  the  sufferers 
from  megrim  whose  eases  I  have  recorded,  although 
not  at  the  time  when  they  were  most  troubled  with  this 
malady,  but  when  suffering  from  another  vicarious  neurosis, 
which  in  Mr.  A.'s  case  was  gastralgic,  and  in  Dr.  G.'s 
augino-pectoral  (see  pp.  213,  219). 


•  **  Elssai  Bur  la  Cepbalali^e  et  la  Migraine,"  p.  34. 
t  **Trait^  dea  Nerf»,"  etc.,  p.  386. 
•  The  Sanative  Influence  of  Climate,'^  3rd  Ed.  1841,  p.  18. 
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I  wish  now  to  point  out^  in  connexion  with  my  general 
argument  from  analogy^  that  a  smallness  and  contraction  of 
the  pulse  and  slowing  of  the  hearty  one  or  both^  are  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  megrim^  but  form  an  occasional 
feature  in  the  history  of  other  neuroses^  and  a  frequent 
one  in  those  where  the  vagus  is  particularly  engaged.  Sir 
John  Floyer  has  some  interesting^  though  quaint  obser- 
vations on  this  subject  in  the  case  of  Asthma: — "The 
motion  of  the  muscle  of  the  heart/'  he  says,  "  is  altered  or 
stopped  by  the  fit ;  for  the  pulse  is  weak  and  intermitting, 

and  the  hands  and  feet  cold for  the  bloodvessels 

are  constringed  as  well  as  the  bronchia  by  the  inflation  of 
the  nerves  and  membranes;  for  the  par  vagum  sends  branches 
both  to  the  heart  and  lungs  and  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
where  the  first  nervous  efi^ects  or  inflations  begin,  and  that 
by  the  same  nerves  is  communicated  to  the  heart  and  lungs 
and  membranes  of  the  breast/'  "  The  great  constriction 
of  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and  the  other  bloodvessels,  as 
well  as  the  heart  itself,  in  the  fit,  stops  the  pulse  of 
asthmatics,  and  that  depresses  the  feverish  ebullition  and 
prevents  the  heat,  high  pulse,  and  high  coloured  urine  at 
first/'  "  That  the  nerves  may  stop  the  circulation  very 
much  in  asthma  is  evident  by  the  frequent  circumvolutions 
they  have  about  the  bloodvessels  near  the  lungs.  And 
since  the  nerves  make  an  evident  constriction  on  the 
bronchia  during  the  fit,  we  may  observe  by  the  intermitting 
pulse  that  they  make  the  same  sort  of  ligature  upon  the 
arteries/'* 

Dr.  Salter  confirms  these  observations  as  regards  the 
smallness  of  the  radial  pulse ;  he  says,  ''  The  pulse  during 
severe  asthma  is  always  small,  and  small  in  proportion  to 
the  intensity  of  the  paroxysm.  It  is  sometimes  so  feeble 
that  it  can  hardly  be  felt/'  "  I  have  never  known  the 
small  pulse  absent  in  severe  asthma/'f  He  does  not  how- 
ever mention  any  reduction  in  the  rate ;    but  Dr.  ConoUy 


*<  A  Treatise  of  the  Asthma,"  pp.  12,  38. 
t  "On  Asthma."  1st  edit.  p.  70. 
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has  described  a  remarkable  case  of  asthma  of  an  hysterical 
type  where  the  pidse  was  reduced  to  20  during  the 
paroxysms.^ 

In  Angina  pectoris  again^  although  slowing  is  rare^  the 
rhythm  of  the  heart  is  often  deranged^  and  the  contraction 
of  the  arteries  and  smallness  of  the  radial  pulse  are  often 
very  remarkable.  In  Dr.  WalFs  well-known  narrative  it  is 
stated  that^  "  the  patient's  pulse  was  never  irregular  but 
always  small;  and  during  the  paroxysm  it  sunk  so  much 
under  the  finger  that  it  could  hardly  be  felt/'f  Dr.  Parry 
in  his  able  treatise  on  that  disorder  observes :  '^  In  some 
cases  it  is  either  conjoined  with  an  unequal  pulse^  or  affects 
persons  who  are  subject  to  that  symptom.  In  other  cases 
the  pidse  has  been  habitually  so  little  changed  as  to 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  heart  in  no  respect 
primarily  suffers.  But  whatever  be  the  state  of  the  pulse 
as  to  regularity^  I  believe  we  shall  always  find  it  become 
more  or  less  feeble  according  to  the  violence  of  the 
paroxysm.^'  "  During  tlie  fit  the  pulse  sinks  in  a  greater 
degree.^'t  Recently  Dr.  Anstie  has  tested  this  point 
with  the  sphygmograph,  and  found  *'  that  arterial  expan- 
sion is  much  diminished  and  arterial  tension  increased 
during  the  paroxysm/' §  It  has  been  even  suggested  that 
in  this  complaint,  as  in  megrim,  the  arterial  spasm  is  the 
cause  of  the  pain ;  but  this  cannot  be,  since  this  condition 
of  the  arteries  is  not  a  constant  one  in  angina  pectoris  any 
more  than  in  megrim,  and  the  pain  must  rather  be  regarded 
as  neuralgic.  Thus  Sir  John  Forbes,  who  closely  studied 
the  malady,  says,  "  The  pulse  is  found  to  vary  very  consider- 
ably in  different  cases.  Sometimes  it  is  regular,  sometimes 
irregular ;  in  one  patient  frequent,  in  another  slow ; 
sometimes  feeble,  sometimes  strong,  and   occasionally  sup- 


♦   "  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med."     Art.  **  Hysteria,"  p.  659. 
t  "Transac.  of  the  Coll.  of  Phys.,"  vol.  iii.  p.  16. 
t  '*  On  Angi.ia  Pectoris,"  by  C.  H.  Parry,  M.D.,  pp.  44,  46. 
§  See  a  pa[)er  on  the  Action  of  Nitrite  of  Amyl,  by  Dr.   Brunton  ;  read 
before  the  Clin.  Soc  of  Lond.,  Feb.  11th,  1870.     Brit,  Med.  Journ.  Feb.  26th, 
1070. 
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pressed  altogether;  most  commonly^  perhaps^  it  is  regular^ 
small^  and  weak/'* 

Similar  phenomena  may  be  observed  in  some  painful 
gastric  affections.  We  have  already  referred  to  a  case  by 
Dr.  Whytt,  which  illustrates  the  occurrence  of  a  persistent 
Blowing  of  the  pulse  during  the  prevalence  of  a  recurrent 
Gastralgia  of  the  true  neurosal  type  (see  p.  216)^  and  the 
case  of  Mr.  A.  is  another  instance.  The  condition  of  the 
arterial  tension  in  the  extremities  is  not  mentioned. 

Even  Epilepsy  occasionally  exhibits  the  same  feature, 
but  exclusively  I  believe  in  the  so-called  gastric  forms, 
where  the  fits  are  associated  with  some  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs,  or  morbid  sensations  referrible  to  those 
parts,  such  as  an  "  aura''  mounting  from  the  stomach  to 
the  head.  Dr.  Sieveking  observes  :  ''  An  exception  from 
the  general  rule  that  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  pro- 
duced in  epilepsy,  if  any  change  is  perceptible,  is  detailed 
by  Dr.  Burnett,  who  quotes  two  similar  instances  from 
Morgagni.  In  Dr.  Bumetfs  case,  an  oflScer,  aged  forty-five, 
became  epileptic,  and  the  pulse  was  reduced  from  the 
normal  standard  to  20,  and  at  times  sunk  as  low  as  14  in 
the  minute  before  the  fit.''t 

In  a  case  of  severe  and  prolonged  hiccup  in  a  lad, 
attended  by  violent  headache  and  other  nervous  symptoms^ 
recorded  by  Dr.  Danet,  and  which  resisted  purgative  treat- 
ment but  yielded  at  once  to  Valerianate  of  Zinc,  a  similar 
depression  of  the  pulse  was  observed  at  the  height  of  the 
attack.  *'  At  first  small  but  regular,  the  pulse,"  says  Dr. 
Danet,  ^'  became  intermittent  and  remittent,  and  soon  fell 
to  34  beats  per  minute,  and,  strange  to  say,  became  iso- 
chronous with  the  hiccup ;  so  severe  were  the  symptoms 
that  Professor  Bouillaud  thought,  and  I  too,  that  there 
must  be  some  grave  lesion  of  the  abdominal  vessels.''^ 


•  "  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med."    AH,  "Angina  Peitorw,"  p.  82. 

+  **0n  £pUepBy/'  p.  41.  See  also  **Med.  Chir.  TranB.,*'  voL  xiii. 
p.  202 ;  and  Morgagni,  **  De  Sed.  et  Causis  Morb."  Epist.  ix.  art.  7 ; 
Epist.  Ixiy.  art.  5. 

X  '*Hoqaet  accompagnd  de  troubles  graves  dans  la  circidation  durant  donze 
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In  Dr.  Steers  remarkable  case  of  recurrent  neurosal 
aphasia  and  inhibitory  palsy  recorded  at  p.  103^  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  pulse  was  reduced  to  40  per  minute 
during  one  of  the  seizures. 

Recurring  once  more  to  Dr.  MollendorflTs  explanation 
of  the  slowing  of  the  pulse  in  Migraine — namely^  that  it  is 
the  effect  of  a  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  vessels, "i^ 
I  am  very  much  disposed  to  adopt  his  view  with  this 
addition — ^that  the  relaxation  arises  firom  irritation  of  the 
vagus,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  I  suppose  it  is  as 
well  established  a  fact  as  almost  any  in  vaso-motor  physio- 
logy, that  irritation  of  the  cranial  end  of  the  divided  vagus 
in  the  neck  of  animals,  and  still  more  of  the  divided 
superior  laryngeal  (cardiac)  branch,  is  followed  by  a  remark- 
able dilatation  of  the  abdominal  bloodvessels,  chiefly  those 
of  the  stomach,  and  a  diminution  of  the  general  blood- 
pressure,  which  occasions  the  slowing  of  the  heart ;  the 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  probably  arising  from  a  reflex 
inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus  on  the  sympathetic.f  Now 
two  sufferers  from  a  severe  type  of  megrim,  whom  I  hkve 
known,  at  the  time  when  they  were  most  troubled  by 
the  malady,  were  also  liable  to  occasional  paroxysms  of 
limited  epigastric  fulness  and  strong,  swelling  pulsation — 
a  special  form  of  neurosis  first  described  by  Dr.  Bailie  and 
frequently  since  his  time.  To  such  a  degree  was  this 
sometimes  carried,  that  it  was  diflBcult  to  persuade  the 
patients  at  its  commencement,  who  were  both  medical  men, 


jours,  et  gu^ri  subitement  par  le  valerianate  de  zinc,"  par  le  docteur  Danet. 
Oaz.  Hebdom.  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.,  Oct.  10,  1862,  vol.  ix.  p.  648. 

*  What  Dr.  Mollendorff  really  says  is  this  :  * '  Die  V  erlangsamnng  des 
Herzschlages  findet  wohl  hauptsachUch  ihre  erklaning  durch  die  Goltz'schen 
Klopfversuche,  wonach  Aulhebunff  des  Tonus  in  einem  Gefassgebiete, 
Schw&che  der  Herzthatigkeit  zur  Folge  hat.  Wir  finden  wahrend  des 
Anfalles  Leerheit  und  Ck>ntraction  der  Arterien  der  extremit&ten,  Fiille  und 
Aufhebung  des  Tonus  im  Gebiete  der  Art.  carotis,  mesenterica,  renalis  upd 
hepatica.*"      Virchow'i  Archiv,  vol.  xli.  p.  391.     1867. 

t  Cyon  and  Ludwig,  *' Sachs.  Acad.  Bericht.,"  1866,  p.  307  ;  and  "Journal 
de  I'Anat.,*'  1867.  These  observations  have  been  connrmed  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Rutherford;  •*  Humphrey's  Journtd  of  Anat.  and  Phys.," 
1869,  p.  409. 
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that  they  were  not  suffering  from  abdominal  aneurism. 
On  one  occasion  during  an  attack^  I  counted  the  pulse  at 
the  wrist  in  one  of  these  gentlemen  and  found  it  only  54 ; 
some  hours  later  it  had  fallen  still  further  to  50.  I  regret 
that  I  made  no  memorandum  on  the  subject  in  the  other. 
In  a  third  case  the  same  symptoms  in  a  yet  higher  degree 
were  associated  with  a  remarkable  history  of  so-called 
hysterical  neuroses — hysterical  hip  disease^  vicarious  men- 
struation^ and  hysterical  paroxysmal  vomiting  of  the  most 
exhausting  kind ;  and  although  megrim  formed  no  part  of 
this  lady's  remarkable  series  of  disorders^  yet  her  father  and 
sister  were  great  .sufferers  from  it,  and  there  were  other 
more  serious  nervous  diseases  in  the  family.  On  the  last 
occasion  the  paroxysms  of  vomiting  occurred  at  the  same 
time  with  the  pulsation,  and  the  medical  attendant  could 
hardly  satisfy  himself  that  there  was  not  an  aneurism. 
The  vomiting  was  then  so  frequent  and  violent  as  to  render 
any  observations  on  the  rate  of  the  pulse  of  no  value. 

All  these  cases  I  regard  as  neuroses  of  the  vagus,  and 
most  probably  produced  in  the  way  suggested,  by  inhibitory 
dilatation  of  the  abdominal  arteries  from  central  excitation 
of  the  vagus,  and  hence  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  adopt 
a  similar  explanation  of  the  slowing  of  the  pulse  in  megrim. 
Many  of  the  facts  we  have  been  considering  are  less  readily 
explained,  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  ground,  and  the  complexity  of  the 
phenomena,  it  is  useless,  I  think,  to  hazard  conjectures. 

Theory  of  Nerve-Storms. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  of  view,  differing  widely 
from  any  of  the  preceding,  from  which  megrim  and  other 
paroxysmal  nervous  affections  of  the  same  class  may  be 
regarded,  and  to  which  I  wish  now  to  direct  attention  :  it 
is  that  which  considers  them  in  the  light  of  Nerve-storms. 
This  view,  I  should  add,  is  by  no  means  new ;  it  has  been 
often  suggested  before,  though  in  a  fragmentary  way,  and  I 
chiefly  aim  at  presenting  a   more  connected  statement  and 
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illustration  of  it  than  has  yet  been  given.  When  we  fail  in 
our  efforts  to  refer  any  train  of  natural  phenomena  to  well- 
recognised  principles  of  cause  and  effect,  we  may  sometimes 
succeed^  by  comparing  them  with  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
in  discovering  some  common  principle  or  law  to  which  they 
conform.  In  the  present  section  we  shall  endeavour  to 
indicate  some  such  principles  of  nervous  action^  the  opera- 
tion of  which  may  be  traced  alike  in  neurosal  disorders  and 
in  many  normal  phenomena  of  the  healthy  nervous  system. 

On  this  theory,  then,  the  fundamental  cause  of  all 
neuroses  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any  irritation  of  the  visceral 
or  cutaneous  periphery,  nor  in  any  disorder  or  irregularity 
of  the  circidation,  but  in  a  primary  and  often  hereditary 
vice  or  morbid  disposition  of  the  nervous  system  itself;  this 
consists  in  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  centres  to 
the  irregular  accumulation  and  discharge  of  nerve-force — 
to  disruptive  and  unco-ordinated  action,  in  fact;  and  the 
concentration  of  this  tendency  in  particular  localities,  or 
about  particular  foci,  will  mainly  determine  the  character 
of  the  neurosis  in  question.  The  immediate  antecedent  of 
an  attack  is  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium  and  gra- 
dually accumulating  tension  in  the  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  more  immediately  concerned,  while  the  paroxysm 
itself  may  be  likened  to  a  stormy  by  which  this  condition 
is  dispersed  and  equilibrium  for  the  time  restored.* 

This  view,  while  it  does  not  ignore  any  facts  embraced 
by  the  different  forms  of  the  vascular  and  sympathetic 
theories  already  discussed,  assigns  them  a  different  value 
and  interpretation.  The  concurrence  of  derangement  in 
the  general  circulation  or  in  the  local  distribution  of  blood, 
as  well  as  the  co-operation  of  various  forms  of  local  irrita- 


*  If  a^wlogy  be  needed  for  thus  introducing  the  illustration  of  a  storm  or 
explosion,  we  may  offer  that  of  Willis  :— **  Quod  si  explosionis  vocabulum, 
in  Philosophia  ac  Medicina  adhuc  insolitum,  cuipiam  minus  arrideat ; 
proinde  ut  patholocia  aira<r/nLbr}s  huic  basi  innitens,  tan  turn  igvoti  per 
ignotius  explicatto  videatur  ;  facile  erit  istius-modi  effectus,  circa  res  turn 
naturales,  turn  artificiales,  instantias,  et  exempla  quamplurima  proferre  ;  ex 
quorum  analogia  motuum  in  corpore  animato,  turn  regulariter,  tum  aunbfiaXot 
peractorum,  rationes  aptissimse  desomnntur." — De  Jlorb,  ConvuU,  cap.  i. 
Ed.  Amstel.,  1670,  p.  4. 
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tion  in  inducing  the  seizures^  are  no  longer  primary  and 
essential  conditions  of  the  disease^  but  must  be  reckoned 
either  in  the  same  light  as  the  other  phenomena  of  the 
paroxysm^  or  as  subordinate  and  accessory  causes. 

As  I  said  just  now^  the  particular  form  and  character  of 
the  paroxysm  will  be  determined  chiefly  by  the  extent  and 
anatomical  localization  of  the  disturbance  in  each  case^  and 
may  be  exhibited  in   connexion  with  ideational^  sensorial^ 
motor^  or  vaso-motor  centres.     Thus  we  have  instances  of 
sensorial  storms   in  the  paroxysms  of  ^'  epileptiform   neu- 
ralgia^^ so    graphically    described    by    M.    Trousseau    (see 
p.   165)  ;    of   ideational^  in   epileptic  delirium   and  mania 
transitoria ;  of  motor^  in  the  convulsive  attacks  or  eclampsia 
of  infantile  life  ;  of  vaso-motor  or  trophic,  in  acute  pyrexial 
or  local  inflammatory  paroxysms,  like  those  respectively  of 
ague  and  gout,  and  in  the  profuse  perspirations  or  copious 
diuresis  of  certain  nervous  and  critical  states.     But,  as  we 
might  expect,  such  explosive  and  unco-ordinated  activity  is 
apt  to  become  diffused  beyond  its  primary  focus,  and   the 
symptoms  will   vary  accordingly ;  on  the   whole,  however, 
the   specific  character  of  each  nerve-storm   is   fairly  well 
preserved.    Moreover,  besides  phenomena  of  a  positive  kind 
which  are  the  direct  expression  of  thia  morbid  activity,  the 
seizures  may  be  further  complicated  by  others  of  a  negative 
character,  arising    from  the  arrest  or  interruption   of  the 
ordinary  function  of  the  parts,  either  in  the  orderly  trans- 
mission  of  sensory  impressions  from   without,  or  of  volun- 
tary and  reflected  motor  impulses  from  within ;  and  hence 
various   degrees  of  anaesthesia  and  transient  paralysis  are 
sometimes  present. 

In  applying  the  designation  "  nerve-storms''  to  neurosal 
seizures,  let  me  repeat  that  it  has  been  no  part  of  my  inten- 
tion to  attempt  a  physical  explanation  of  the  phenomena, 
or  to  press  the  analogy  it  suggests  very  much  beyond  an 
illustration.  It  was  adopted  in  the  first  instance  as  a  con- 
cise expression  or  summary  of  certain  facts  in  their  history, 
already  pretty  generally  recognised,  and  which  we  may  now 
proceed  to  state  somewhat  more  fully  as  follows : — 

z 
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I.  The  first  of  these  is  the  paroxysmal  and  in  many  eases 
truly  explosive  character  of  the  symptoms^  as^  for  example^ 
in  epileptiform  neuralgia  and  epilepsy^  which  may  be  taken 
as  types  of  the  sensory  and  motor  class  of  neuroses  re- 
spectively. We  have  already  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this 
feature  of  the  seizures  in  the  preceding  chapters^  and  illus- 
trated it  by  reference  to  so  many  neuroses  that  any  further 
observations  here  woidd  seem  superfluous.  As  Seneca  says 
of  his  own  malady^  which  appears  to  have  been  angina 
pectoris^  ''  Brevis  autem  valde^  et  procella  gimilis,  impetus 
est :  Intra  horam  fere  desinit.'^'*^ 

II.  The  second  is  the  Intermittent  nature  of  these  dis- 
orders^ the  tendency  of  the  paroxysms  to  an  approximately 
regular  recurrence  with  healthy  intervals^  and^  in  the  absence 
of  disturbing  causes  and  in  typical  cases,  with  a  remarkable 
equality  of  the  periods.  These  features  are  inseparably 
connected^  as  successive  generations  of  pathologists  have 
pointed  out,  with  the  notion  of  a  gradual  accumulation  and 
discharge  of  some  morbific  agent — but  what  is  the  nature 
of  this  agency  ?  The  older  notion  was  naturally  that  of 
some  material  product,  in  accordance  with  the  humoral  doc- 
trines which  then  prevailed.  Willis  in  treating  of  convul- 
sive diseases,  observes — "  These  kind  of  paroxysms  are 
periodical,  and  return  at  stated  times ;  this  arises  from  the 
morbid  material  being  daily  supplied  to  the  nervous  system  in 
about  the  same  amount,  and  consequently  accumulating  there 
to  an  explosive  extent,  in  about  the  same  space  of  time/^t 
Robert  Whytt  adopted  a  similar  notion  of  a  material  accumu- 
lation. Writing  of  periodical  headaches,  he  likens  their  perio- 
dicity to  that  of  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  other  nervous  dis- 
orders, and  suggests  the  gradual  accumulation  of  morbific 
matter  and  its  '^dislodgment  by  the  violenceoi  the  paroxysm/' J 


*  Epist.  liv. 

+  "  CujoBiDodi  paroxyBmi  sunt  periodici,  et  statis  horis  exacte  repetnnt : 
quod  accidit  ob  materiam  morbificam  aeqaali  dimenso  generi  nervoso  quotidie 
Buffusam ;  proindeque  circa  idem  temporis  spatium,  ad  plenitudinem 
explosivam  etiam  quotidie  aggestam."  Path.  Cerebri.  **De  Morb.  Convul.'* 
cap.  i.  Ed.  Amatel.  1670,  p.  17- 

1  **  Does  the  morbid  matter  iu  such  cases,  after  being  dislodged  by  the 
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Granting  for  the  present  that  there  is  at  first  sight  some 
ground  for  such  a  view  in  the  case  of  certain  gouty  and 
other  symptomatic  and  exceptional  forms  of  these  disorders^ 
there  are  no  facts^  so  far  as  I  know^  which  can  support  this 
doctrine  of  the  gradual  generation  and  accumulation  of  a 
morbid  material  and  its  subsequent  elimination  in  the  fit^  as 
the  cause  of  the  great  majority  of  these  paroxysmal  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  system.  Moreover^  to  account  for 
their  several  specific  characters  we  should  have  to  add  to 
our  first  assumption  that  of  the  production  of  a  great 
variety  of  these  morbid  matters^  and  of  a  kind  of  elective 
affinity  for  particular  districts  of  the  nervous  system^  such 
as  opium^  for  example^  is  believed  to  have  for  the  cerebral 
hemispheres^  and  strychnine  for  the  spinal  cord;  and  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  these  diseases  we  should  have  to 
translate  into  an  hereditary  tendency  to  generate  these 
specific  poisons.  Since  then^  the  phenomena  must^  in  any 
case,  be  ultimately  referred  to  a  perversion  of  nervous  func- 
tion^ we  are  naturally  led  to  adopt  the  far  more  direct  and 
simple  explanation  of  an  irregular  accumulation  and  dis- 
charge of  the  nervous  force  itself. 

In  support  of  this  view  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
the  observations  of  Sir  Henrv  Holland  '  On  morbid  actions 
of  an  intermittent  kind/  so  far  as  they  bear  on  our  present 
subject. — "  One  general  inference/^  he  observes,  "  may  be 
drawn,  which  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  avoid ;  viz.,  that  nervous 
power,  or  the  agency  upon  which  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion  in  their  material  part  depend,  has  the  element  of 
qtiantity  in  it  in  the  most  express  sense  j  that  it  is  literally 
capable  of  being  exhausted  by  action  and  renewed  by  re- 
pose. The  fact  is  familiar  in  common  statement  and  appli- 
cation, but  not  duly  appreciated  in  all  the  deductions  to 
which  it  leads.  In  every  intermittent  action  more  especially, 
whether  of  long  or  short  interval,  the  notions  of  quantity, 
of  expenditure  and    re-accumulation  appear    needfully    in- 


yiolence  of  the  parozyBm,  require  a  certain  time  before  it  is  aiKain  collected 
or  deposited  on  the^trts  afifected  in  such  a  quantity  as  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  new  fit  r'—Troribf,  4to,  1768,  p.  621. 
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volved ;  and  most  distinctly  where  the  intervals  approach  to 
uniformity  in  time.  It  is  diflScult^  if  in  any  sense  possible^  to 
conceive  a  principle  of  intermission  which  does  not  virtu- 
ally include  these  conceptions ;  and  all  our  views  regarding 
the  phenomena  become  more  clear  in  proportion  as  we  keep 
them  before  us.  It  is  less^  indeed^  an  hypothesis  with  which 
we  are  here  engaged^  than  a  necessary  exposition  of  un- 
deniable facts.''*  He  afterwards  applies  these  observations 
to  the  case  of  nervous  disorders.  "  The  spasmodic  diseases 
already  mentioned  [epilepsy,  catalepsy,  chorea,  hysteria, 
hooping-cough  and  hydrophobia,]  famish  instances  of 
another  fact  very  important  in  general  pathology,  namely, 
the  great  lengths  which  the  periods  of  intermission  occasion- 
ally reach,  while  the  series  and  character  of  the  morbid 
actions  at  each  occurrence  remain  the  same.  Epilepsy  may 
be  taken  as  a  remarkable  example  to  this  e£Pect.  .  .  Here, 
though  in  a  new  form,  we  must  again  recur  to  the  element 
of  quantity,  to  aid  our  conception  of  nervous  power  thus 
brought  into  action.  In  some  forms  of  epilepsy  particu- 
larly, it  seems  essential  to  any  just  theory  of  the  symptoms 
to  suppose  accumulation,  or  irregular  supply,  of  this  or  other 
agent ;  with  the  further  presumption  that,  if  it  be  the  nervous 
power,  it  is  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  taken  out  of  the 
dominion  of  the  will,  and  expended  in  producing  spasmodic 
muscular  raovements.''t  And  again,  "  I  can  find  no  better 
general  expression  for  the  facts  regarding  this  disease  [epi- 
lepsy] than  that  already  given,  namely,  some  abnormal  dis- 
tribution and  action  of  nervous  power,  in  which  the  brain  and 
its  nerves  are  chiefly  concerned,  and  of  which  the  accumula- 
tion and  expenditure  of  this  power  seem  to  be  a  frequent  or 
principal  part.  The  effects  on  the  circulation  and  respira- 
tion, as  well  as  the  convulsive  motions,  may  all  be  received 
as  subordinate  effects  "% 

Dr.  Salter  has  expressed  himself  to  much  the  same  pur- 
pose with  respect  to  Asthma  :  *'  In  the  intervals,"  he  observes. 


♦  *•  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections."    Ed.  1839,  p.  317. 
t  Idem,  p.  326.  X  Idem,  p.  327. 
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*^  between  the  attacks^  an  unknown  something — that  par- 
ticular condition  of  the  nervous  svstem  in  which  the 
peculiarity  of  the  asthmatic  consists — accumulates^  and  each 
paroxysm  is  the  discharge  of  the  accumulated  condition. 
At  any  rate  this  is  the  sort  of  idea  that  the  phenomena 
suggest  to  one's  mind^  and  I  am  not  sure^  a  mere  analogy 
as  it  appears^  that  it  does  not  come  nearer  to  the  true 
expression  of  the  pathology  of  the  truly  periodic  non-organic 
cases  than  any  other  illustration  or  explanation  that  could 
be  offered.^'* 

Only  the  motorial  or  spasmodic  forms  of  nerve-storm 
have  been  named  in  the  foregoing  observations^  but  it 
should  be  added  that  it  is  not  solely  by  a  series  of  convul- 
sive movements  that  this  discharge  of  nervous  force  or 
dispersion  of  nervous  tension  is  effected^  but  often  also  by 
paroxysms  of  pain,  and  it  may  be  by  delirium^  by  secretion^ 
by  fever,  or  by  some  physiological  act  of  an  equivalent 
kind.  The  exhausting  effects  of  pain  or  of  any  strong 
sensation  are  well  known^  and  in  continuation  of  the  pre- 
vious remarks  Sir  Henry  Holland  observes  of  interjdnittent 
affections  of  a  painful  kind  that — "  the  degree  of  intensity 
of  pain  seems  also  to  modify  the  tendency  to  intermission 
and  the  rate  of  its  occurrence.  This  might  perhaps  be 
inferred,  when  admitting  the  notion  of  physical  quantity 
into  that  agency,  whatever  it  be,  which  ministers  to  sensa- 
tion. Pain  is  in  fact  among  the  causes  which  tend  directly 
to  exhaust  nervous  power ;  and,  when  violent,  often  very 
suddenly  and  remarkably .'^t 

III.  Intimately  connected  with  the  characters  of  inter- 
mission and  periodicity,  and  equally  in  conformity  with  the 
doctrine   of  nerve-storms,  is   the  impunity   with  which  a 


♦  "  On  Asthma,"  Ed.  1868,  p.  97. 
t  "Med.  Notes  and  Keflections,"  Ed.  1839,  p.  320. 
The  equivalency  or  compensatory  character  of  different  nervons  pheno- 
mena was  distinctly  taught  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Parrv,  under  the  head  of  "  Salutary 
reactions."  Severe  i>ain  he  thought  inhibited  the  action  of  the  heart ;  and 
as  aU  nervous  seizures  ¥^ere  regarded  by  him  as  due  to  determinations  of 
blood  to  the  nervous  centres,  he  believed  that  pain  might  thus  prove  con- 
servative and  a  provision  of  Nature  for  the  cure  or  abatement  of  such 
seizures. — ElemenU  of  Pathology,  vol.  i.  p.  357,  and  elsewhere. 
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sufferer  may  expose  himself  to  various  influences  for  a 
certain  period  after  a  seizure^  which  at  another  time  would 
infallibly  have  occasioned  an  attack ;  as  well  as  the  ratio 
observed  in  certain  cases  between  the  severity  of  the  seizure 
and  the  length  of  the  previous  or  subsequent  interval. 
These  features  have  been  already  sufficiently  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  megrim^  and  other  allied  disorders^  which 
have  formed  the  subject  of  previous  chapters^  and  I  shall 
therefore  content  myself  with  directing  attention  to  the 
following  remarks  by  other  observers  in  which  an  inter- 
pretation is  given  to  them  similar  to  that  which  we  here 
adopt. 

Resuming  the  previous  extract  from  the  work  of  Sir  H. 
Holland — '*  Expenditure/*  he  says,  still  speaking  of  Epilepsy, 
''  is  here  the  fit  expression ;  in  no  other  way  can  we 
adequately  explain  the  progressive  increase  of  irritability  up 
to  the  moment  of  a  fit,  which  so  often  occurs  in  the  epileptic 
patient ;  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  this  which  after- 
wards ensues.  Such  effect  is  more  especially  observed 
when  the  intervals  are  long,  and  the  fits  succeeding  to  them 
repeated  and  violent ;  the  irritation  subsiding  more  com- 
pletely, as  it  would  seem,  in  proportion  to  their  severity.'** 
So  Dr.  Salter  observes  of  Asthma — "  There  is  one  curious 
circumstance  about  it  that  clearly  shows  that  its  periodicity 
is  inherent — part  of  the  disease.  It  is,  that  each  attack 
seems  to  impart,  for  a  time,  an  immunity  from  a  repetition 
of  the  fit.  For  some  time  after  an  attack,  the  time  varying 
according  to  the  interval  characteristic  of  that  particular 
case,  the  patient  may  expose  himself  to  the  ordinary  exci- 
ting causes  of  the  paroxysms  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
inducing  oue.  As  this  period  draws  to  a  close,  exposure  to 
the  provocatives  of  the  attacks  is  attended  with  more  and 
more  risk ;  and  when  it  has  transpired  the  slightest  impru- 
dence is  certain  to  bring  on  a  fit.  This  curious  feature  in 
which  Asthma  so  much  resembles  Epilepsy,  suggests  to  one's 
mind  the  idea  that  each  attack  is  a  sort  of  cl  en  ring  shower.^'f 


♦  *•  Med.  Notes  and  Reflections,"  p.  325. 
t  *'  On  Asthma,"  Ed.  1868,  p  97. 
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IV.  The  consideration  of  the  nature  and  variety  of  the 
different  agencies  which  act  as  exciting  causes  of  the  seizures 
lends  additional  support  to  the  same  views.  They  are  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  render  their  operation  only  intelligible  on  some 
such  notion  as  that  of  a  gradually  increasing  instability  of 
equilibrium  in  the  nervous  parts;  when  this  reaches  a  certain 
pointy  the  balance  of  forces  is  liable  to  be  upset  and  the  train 
of  paroxysmal  phenomena  determined  by  causes  in  them- 
selves totally  inadequate  to  produce  such  effects ;  just  as  a 
mere  scratch  will  shiver  to  dust  a  mass  of  unannealed 
glass^  or  a  slight  increase  of  temperature^  a  bright  lights  a 
vibration^  determine  a  new  chemical  arrangement  of  the 
elements  in  an  explosive  compound ;  and  this^  in  each 
case^  in  consequence  of  the  instability  of  the  arrangement 
or  combination. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  glance  at  the  various  exciting 
causes  of  megrim  and  other  neuroses  already  set  forth — so 
diverse  in  kind  and  often  so  insignificant  in  themselves — 
to  make  this  apparent.  On  no  principle^  as  it  seems  to 
me,  can  their  operation  be  explained,  except  that  of  directly 
impressing  the  nervous  system  in  the  manner  suggested. 
This  impression  may  come  from  without,  and  be  of  the 
nature  of  an  irritation  of  some  peripheral  nerve,  visceral, 
muscular,  or  cutaneous ;  or  it  may  reach  the  centres  through 
the  circulation,  and  yet  be  still  of  a  simple  mechanical  kind 
— a  mere  variation  of  pressure  ;  or  it  may  descend  from 
the  higher  centres  of  psychical  activity  as  an  emotion,  an 
idea,  or  even  a  remembered  sensation,  or  it  may  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  physiological  act  having  some  affinity  with  the 
disease ;  or  lastly,  it  may  be  of  so  subtle  a  kind  as  a  change 
in  the  electrical  tension  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  of 
which  a  morbidly  susceptible  nervous  system  is  alone 
cognizant.  We  may  say  generally,  in  the  words  of  M. 
Labarraque  when  writing  of  megrim : — "  Ce  qu'il  y  a  de 
certain,  c'est  que  toutes  les  causes  qui  paraissent  de  nature 
k  appeler  une  legere  sur-excitation,  soit  vers  Ics  centres 
nerveux  eux-mSmes,  soit  vers  les  extremites  nerveuses  epa- 
nouies  dans  les  organes   des  sens,  doivent  Stre   consider^s 
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comme  pouvant,  chez  les  personnes  pr6iisposees,  determiner 
un  acces  de  migraine/'* 

This  variety  and  Apparent  insignificance  of  the  impres- 
sions which  suffice  to  determine  the  seizures  when  once  a 
maximum  tension  from  internal  causes  is  approached^  or 
when  a  recurrence  of  the  phenomena  is  facilitated  by  habit 
and  frequent  repetition,  will  be  still  more  apparent  by 
reference  to  a  few  striking  instances.  In  some  cases  this 
influence  may  be  of  a  simple  mechanical  kind,  as  a  trifling 
movement  or  cutaneous  impression.  In  a  well-marked 
case  of  Tic  Douloureux,  before  referred  to,  Sir  H.  Holland 
remarked  "  that  the  muscles  were  often  kept  for  half  an 
hour  or  longer  on  the  verge  of  spasm,  which  was  eventually 
brought  on  by  any  sudden  efibrt  in  speaking,  swallowing, 
or  even  moving  the  tongue."  f  So  in  angina  pectoria, 
although  at  first  a  violent  efibrt  or  strong  emotion  may  be 
required  to  produce  an  attack,  yet  the  mobility  of  the 
nervous  apparatus  may  be  so  exalted,  and  the  facility  of 
recurrence  so  much  increased  by  repetition,  that,  as 
Sir  John  Forbes  says  in  a  passage  already  quoted — 
*'  In  some  unhappy  individuals,  almost  any  general  bodily 
movement,  such  as  the  act  of  turning  in  bed,  or  walking 
across  the  room,  or  coughing,  sneezing,  or  relieving  the 
bowels,  or  even  thinking  intensely,  will  occasion  a  seizure." 
We  have  already  noticed  a  case  by  Dr.  M.  Hall,  where  the 
effort  of  motor  co-ordination  required  to  undo  a  small 
knot  would  produce  a  fit  of  vertigo  ;  a  similar  effort  of 
ideational  co-ordination,  as  in  the  endeavour  to  recover 
something  lost  in  the  memory,  may  have  the  same  effect. J 

In  some  neuroses  the  mere  recollection  or  ideal  pre- 
sentation of  the  phenomena  or  former  circumstances  of  an 
attack  may  be  sufficient  to  occasion  a  return.      Sir   John 


*  "Essai  8ur  la  CVphalalgie  et  la  Migraine,"  p.  25. 
t  *♦  Med.  Notes  and  Keliections,"  (18:i9)  p.  326. 
+  "All  those,"  says  Van  Swieten,  "who  a[)ply  themselves  to  study, 
know  by  experience  how  much  the  head  is  affected  when  they  search  after 
anything  that  is  hid  as  it  were  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  memory,  which 
they  are  conscious  they  knew  before  and  cannot  then  call  to  mind.  I  have 
seen  a  very  great  man  in  whom  this  would  proiluce  a  troublesome  swoon  or 
vertigo.*' — Lomn^nt.  on  Boethaavt.     Engl,  ed.,  vol.  x.  p.  307. 
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Herschel  says  of  his  visual  megrim  "  that  it  evidently 
recurred  as  a  consequence  of  the  mind  dwelling  on  the 
description/'  Dr.  Symonds,  in  his  lectures  on  headache, 
alludes  to  a  similar  circumstance  in  the  case  of  a  patient 
subject  to  attacks  of  giddiness  : — ''  I  know,"  he  says,  ''  an 
individual  who  is  particularly  liable  to  a  kind  of  vertigo  on 
ascending  a  ladder,  and  who  can  not  only  bring  on  this 
feeling  by  imagining  to  himself  some  giddy  height,  but  who 
actually  feels  when  under  the  influence  of  the  same  idea  a 
sensation  of  pain  in  the  soles  of  the  feet."*  So  again  in 
some  who  suffer  terribly  from  sea-sickness,  the  mere 
surroundings  of  shipboard  will  often  excite  no  small  degree 
of  the  malady  before  the  vessel  is  out  of  port.  Hydrophobia 
affords  a  striking  instance  to  the  same  effect :  in  the 
early  stages  the  spasms  of  the  throat  occur  only  on 
attempting  to  swallow ;  by-and-by  the  idea  of  the  act, 
and  hence  the  sight  of  water,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
produce  them,  and  ultimately  the  most  trifling  movement 
or  cutaneous  impression.  In  the  only  case  of  this  terrible 
malady  I  have  witnessed,  on  asking  the  patient  to  show 
how  well  hQ  could  swallow,  he  took  a  mug  of  water  and 
holding  it  out  of  sight  begged  us  to  engage  his  mind  with 
questions,  then  suddenly  brought  it  to  his  lips  and  suc- 
ceeded in  swallowing  some  before  the  spasms  came  on ; 
the  idea  of  drinking  was  worse  than  the  act.  Twelve 
hours  later  and  the  slightest  breath  of  air  sufficed  to 
determine  a  paroxysm.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in  some 
instances  of  spasmodic  dysphagia  and  spurious  hydrophobia. 
In  the  case  of  a  clergyman,  recorded  by  Dr.  Mason  Good,  the 
spasms  were  first  occasioned  by  readiug  in  cliurch,  and  they 
afterwards  recurred  when  he   arrived  at  the  same  part  of 

the  service. t 

Other  illustrations  of  the  insignificance  of  the  exciting 
causes  may  be  found  in  such  gastric  cases  as  those  of  the 
medical  man  who  told  me  that  with  him  the  smallest  particle 


**  GolBtonian  Lectures. "~iftd.  Tinut  and  Gaz.  N.  S.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  287. 
t  ♦'Study  of  Mediciae/'  vol.  I  p.  92. 
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of  burnt  pastr}%  or  a  spoonful  of  wine^  would  oocasion  an 
attack  of  megrim ;  and  of  the  asthmatic  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Salter^  who  found  ''  as  much  asthma  in  a  mouthful  of 
decayed  Stilton  as  in  a  whole  dinner;'^*  also  in  the  well 
authenticated  instance  by  the  same  writer,  where  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  instep  would  produce  an 
asthmatic  paroxysm ;  aud  in  the  case  of  the  French 
Professor  by  M.  Piorry,  where  it  was  sufficient  to  read  only 
a  few  lines  immediately  after  a  meal  to  produce  an  attack 
of  megrim.  Esquirol^  after  citing  numerous  instances  of  a 
similar  kiud^  in  which  the  most  triyial  causes  appeared 
sufficient  to  determine  attacks  of  epilepsy^  concludes 
thus : — "  From  this  facility  of  reproduction  which  the 
seizures  acquire  from  causes  the  most  trifling,  it  seems 
established  that  there  remains  in  the  organism^  in  the 
neryous  system^  after  the  first  attack  a  special  disposition^ 
which  is  set  in  action  by  the  slightest  cause^  and  determines 
a  renewal  of  the  seizures.  This  disposition^  which  Tissot 
terms  proegumenal,  deserves  the  greate^^t  attention  in  con- 
nexion with  preventive  treatment,  but  is  just  as  hard  to 
explain  as  the  periodicity  of  epilepsy. ^^t  Van  Swieten  has 
expressed  a  very  similar  view  of  the  epileptic  disposition. 
"  This  diathesis/'  he  says,  "  appears  in  fact  inherent  in  the 
sensorlum  commune y  where  sueh  a  disposition  of  the  parts  is 
established  that  tliey  are  afterwards  liable  to  irritation  and 
disturbance  bv  such  occasional  causes  as  before  would  have 
had  no  such  effect.''  And  after  describing  a  case  of 
epilepsy  where  the  first  accession  was  occasioned  in  a  child 
by  forcibly  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet,  he  adds  : — "  Here 
no  morbid  humour  could  be  bhimed,  nor  had  the  head  been 
hurt ;  but    once   disturbed    throu<;h    the    irritation   of  the 


•  •'On  Asthma,"  (ed.  1868),  p.  265. 
+  *'  De  cette  facility  qu'ont  les  acccs  a  se  reprodiiire  pour  la  }»lus  l^L'^re 
cause  excitante,  il  semhle  dt'montre  qu'll  reste  apres  les  premiers  acces  daDS 
1  organisnie,  dans  le  systeme  ntrveux,  une  disjwsition  specialo  qui,  ^  la 
nioindre  cause,  est  uiise  en  action,  et  determine  de  nouveaux  acccs.  Cette 
disposition,  qui  Tissot  appelle proitjumtney  m^rite  la  plus  grande  attention 
dans  Ic  traitement  prophylactique ;  mais  elle  n'est  pas  plus  facile  k  ex- 
pliquer  que  la  p^riodicitc  de  repilepsie.  ' — Mai.  Ment.^  torn.  i.  p.  297. 
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nerves  of  the  extremities^  the  sensorium  retained  the 
impression  as  a  species  of  diathesis^  which  afterwards 
occasioned  the  renewal  of  the  paroxysms  on  the  appli- 
cation of  many  accessory  causes.  For  if  this  unfortunate 
child  saw  any  one  only  threaten  to  tickle  another  she 
would  fall  epileptic ;  and  the  paroxysms  were  also  renewed 
by  slight  fits  of  anger^  fear,  or  any  protracted  mental 
application.''* 

V.  Lastly,  it  should  be  remembered  that  those  who  adopt 
other  theories  of  neurosal  affections,  who  introduce,  for 
example,  some  disorder  of  the  cerebral  circulation  as  the 
principal  cause  of  the  phenomena,  are  still  obliged  to  assume 
a  minor  degree  of  that  same  kind  of  morbid  irritability  or 
explosive  tendency  in  the  nervous  system  to  which  we  refer, 
as  the  point  of  departure  of  every  seizure  and  the  cause  of 
the  disordered  circulation.  Thus  Dr.  M.  Hall,  who  referred 
all  such  affections  to  congestion  of  the  brain  occasioned  by 
various  degrees  of  "  trachelismus"  and  '^  laryngismus,''  was 
obliged  to  assume  a  morbid  exaltation  of  the  excito-motory 
function,  so  that  an  irritation  or  emotion  produced  an  eflFect 
which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  done,  in  order  to  account 
for  these  initial  muscular  spasms.  So  also  in  the  most 
approved  modern  theories  of  epilepsy,  *'  the  seat  of  the 
primary  derangement  is  considered  to  be  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the 
derangement  consists  in  an  increased  and  perverted  readi- 
ness of  action  in  these  organs ; "  thus  Van  der  Kolk  per- 
petually speaks  of  that  centre  as  "  discharging  itself."  The 
first  effect  of  this  in  the  case  of  epilepsy,  according  to  the 
theory,  is  to  occasion  spasm  of  the   small   arteries  of  the 


*  '*Verain  hflpc  diathesis  videtur  hserere  in  sensorio  communis  iUudquc 
sic  disponere,  ut  irritetur  et  turbetur  poetea  a  talibus  caiisis  accedentibiis, 
qun  illud  antea  non  affecissent. "  *  *■  Nihil  hie  morbosi  humoris  culpari  poterat, 
nuUa  hesio  capiti  oontigerat ;  et  semel  turbatnm  sensorium  commune,  per 
nervos  in  extremis  partibus  corporis  positos,  retinuit  impressam  quasi  talem 
diathesin,  quee  postea  a  pluribus  aliis  causis  accedentibus  ^laroxysnmm 
epilepticum  renovabat.  Si  enim  misera  haec  titillationis  mioas  tantum 
intentari  videret  aliis,  mox  cadebat  epileptica.  A  levi  iracundia,  terrore, 
attentione  animi  pamm  diutius  protracta,  redibat  novus  paroxysmus." — 
V.  Swieten,  Com.  apnd  Boerhaave,  vol.  iii.  p.  402,  §  1074,  4to. 
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cerebral  hemispheres^  and  consequent  anaemia  and  uncon- 
sciousness j  while  another  is  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
glottis  and  fixation  of  the  chest,  the  general  convulsions 
being  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  asphyxia  so  produced. 
And  again^  those  who  sec  in  the  phenomena  of  megrim 
the  result  of  a  spasmodic  contraction  and  subsequent  relaxa- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  the  head  or  brain^  are  obliged  to  assume 
a  recurrent  morbid  irritahilitv  of  the  vaso-motor  elements 
of  the  sympathetic,  or  of  their  origin  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
centres,  in  order  to  explain  the  condition  of  the  vessels  to 
which  the  symptoms  are  referred. 

The  view  we  are  considering  differs  from  all  these  in  not 
restricting  the  tendency  to  explosive  action  to  the  motor 
side,  or  to  a  limited  class  of  reflex  movements,  and  in  not 
making  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  different  neuroses 
the  remote  effects  of  the  implication  of  the  circulation  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  assumes  the  same  kind  of  morbid  activity 
to  occur  in  other  districts  of  the  nervous  system,  sensorial 
and  ideational  as  well  as  motor,  and  regards  the  phenomena 
of  the  seizures,  for  the  most  part,  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
perverted  or  interrupted  function  of  the  parts  immediately 
engaged. 

Analogy  of  Healthy  Nervous  Actions. — There  is,  however, 
another  and  quite  a  different  class  of  considerations  from 
which  the  doctrine  of  "  nerve-storms'^  is  capable,  I  believe, 
of  receiving  considerable  support  and  illustration — viz., 
those  which  arise  from  a  comparison  of  morbid  phenomena 
with  those  operations  of  the  healthy  nervous  system  which 
most  nearly  resemble  them. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Sir  H.  Holland's,  which  admits  of  far 
uider  application  than  the  particular  connexion  in  which  it 
uccurs,  that  **  in  the  case  of  morbid  actions  of  an  inter- 
mittent kind,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  no  arrangement 
is  so  clear,  or  practically  so  useful,  as  one  which  connects 
those  actions  with  the  natural  and  healthv  functions  of  the 
same  parts.  The  former/'  he  continues,  "  grow  gradually 
out  of  the  latter,  and  though  presenting  in  this  morbid  state 
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many  peculiar  modifications,  yet  are  there  none  which  may 
n<^  be  referred,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  some  equivalent 
phenomena  of  healthy  action/'*  The  translator  of  Lob- 
stein's  work  on  the  sympathetic  has  a  similar  observation. 
"  It  is  chiefly,''  he  says,  "  in  disease  that  we  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  physiological  control  which  one  organ 
may  exercise  over  the  rest,  for  all  the  sympathies  of  disease 
may  be  considered  in  the  first  stage  but  as  a  magnified  view 
of  the  customary  laws  of  the  organism  ."t 

Dr.  Reynolds  has  applied  this  principle  very  happily  to 
the  illustration  of  the  phenomena  of  epilepsy.  The  essential 
elements,  he  observes,  of  a  convulsive  paroxysm  exist  more 
or  less  frequently  during  health,  and  as  a  part  of  the  healthy 
processes  of  the  body.  He  proceeds  to  point  out  that  the 
co-existence  of  unconsciousness  with  the  maintenance  of 
involuntary  movements  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience  with 
us  all  in  sleep,  the  fall  significance  of  which,  we  may  add, 
is  perhaps  only  lost  sight  of  in  its  familiarity;  that  the 
movements  of  respiration,  though  ordinarily  so  tranquil, 
assume  an  irregular  and  more  or  less  convulsive  character 
in  sighing  and  yawning,  and  are  momentarily  arrested  by 
strong  emotion ;  that  the  derangement  of  the  circulation 
has  its  representative  in  the  flushing  or  pallor,  and  the 
convulsive  actions  in  the  clenched  teeth  and  hands  and 
distorted  features,  of  violent  passion  ;  ''  and  thus,"  he  con- 
tinues, ''  the  phenomena  of  convulsions,  dissected  out,  as  it 
were,  occur  in  our  daily  life  and  as  parts  of  our  healthy 
activity.  There  is  nothing  to  show,  therefore,  that  the 
changes  upon  which  epilepsy  depends  are  of  necessity  modi- 
fications in  the  kind  of  function  exercised  by  the  organ  from 
which  it  starts.  Misplaced  in  time,  in  combination^  and 
altered  in  degree  those  functions  are ;  but  no  new  property 
is  conferred  upon  the  organ,  nor  is  any  natural  power 
changed  in  the  quality  of  its  exercise." J     It  is  this  kind  of 


*  ''Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,"  (1839),  p.  319. 
t  Lobstein,  J.  F.,  '*0n  the  Structure,  Functions,  and  Diseases  of  the 
Human  Sympathetic  Neire."    Translated  by  J.  Pancoast,  p.  97. 

X  ''On  EpUepsy,"  p.  245-C,  (18«1). 
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comparison  between  the  phenomena  of  health  and  disease 
which  may,  I  think,  be  usefully  extended  to  nenroses«in 
general,  and  contribute  to  the  illustration  of  the  doctrine 
we  are  discussing,  as  well  as  to  the  better  understanding  of 
many  circumstances  in  the  history  of  this  group  of  disorders 
which  it  is  difficult  otherwise  to  explain. 

We  may  commence  our  comparison  by  the  consideration 
of  three  familiar  forms  of  physiological  action — 1 .  A  reflex 
consensual  act  of  a  comparatively  simple  kind  like  that  of 
sneezing;  2.  The  gradual  accumulation  and  dispersion  of  a 
natural  appetite;  and  3.  The  somatic  development  of  a 
mental  emotion  or  fit  of  passion.  However  diflerent  in 
some  respects  the  one  from  the  other,  these  normal  actions 
share  to  a  remarkable  degree  those  general  characters  of 
nerve-storms  which  we  have  already  traced  in  the  patho- 
logical group,  and  they  will  also  form  a  useful  basis  for 
further  inquiry. 

1.  The  act  of  sneezing  is  one  of  a  truly  explosive  kind, 
in  which  we  recognise  the  rapid  development  of  an  intense 
subjective  feeling  limited  to  the  nasal  region,  which  quickly 
culminates  and  terminates  in  the  occurrence  of  certain  con- 
vulsive movements  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  automatically 
combined  and  adapted  to  fulfil  a  conservative  purpose  in 
the  general  economy.  As  a  rule,  this  train  of  phenomena 
is  only  brought  into  operation  in  response  to  some  extraor- 
dinary irritation  of  the  region  of  the  nostrils,  and  instantly 
ceases  on  its  removal ;  at  the  same  time,  under  certain 
circumstances  of  local  disorder,  as  a  commou  cold,  and  still 
more  in  that  singular  condition  known  as  hay-fever,  the 
tendency  to  explosive  discharge  may  be  morbidly  increased 
and  become  a  persistent  condition ;  and  then  we  may 
observe  that  the  motor  ganglia,  being  more  or  less  exhausted 
by  the  frequent  repetitions  of  the  act,  arc  sometimes  kept 
for  a  length  of  time  on  the  eve  of  discharging — a  condition 
which  is  attended  by  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  distress- 
ing sensation  of  "  wanting  to  sneeze^^  and  being  unable  to  do 
so.  Under  these  circumstances  a  slight  additional  irrita- 
tion, whether  of  the  nasal  branch  of  the  5th,  or  of  the  optic 
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nerve  by  a  strong  lights  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  a 
culmination  of  the  sensation  before  described  and  to  deter- 
mine the  movement.  Again^  under  a  strong  restraining  effort 
a  sneeze  may  be  sometimes  baulked^  and  the  sensation 
culminate  and  disperse  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
convulsion. 

We  occasionally  meet  with  an  extreme  disposition  to 
sneeze  existing  in  some  individuals^  not  as  the  result  of  any 
local  affection^  but  of  a  morbid  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
nervous  system  itself — a  neurosis  in  fact ;  and  this  condition 
is  often  hereditary.  Such  people^  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
commonly  without  any  provocative,  will  begin  to  sneeze 
in  the  most  violent  way  and  continue  to  do  so  for  30  or  40 
times. 

In  the  natural  operation  of  sneezing  then,  we  have,  in 
my  opinion,  a  very  typical  instance  of  a  nerve-storm  of  the 
convulsive  kind — a  miniature  epilepsy — and  one  which 
may  very  readily  assume  a  pathological  form  in  consequence 
either  of  some  chronic  peripheral  irritation  or  innate  ten- 
dency of  the  nervous  system  itself.  Nor  did  the  analogy 
between  this  physiological  act  and  the  epileptic  group  of 
disorders  escape  the  notice  of  the  older  writers ;  the 
following  passages  to  this  effect  are  quoted  by  Reynolds : — 
*'  Stemutatio,  quae  est  proximus  epilepsise  affectus  et 
hominem  in  periculum  convulsionis  epilepticse  conjicit.''* 
"  Quamobrem  meo  quidem  animo  usus  invaluit  ut  quum 
quis  sternuit,  ei  sal  u tern  dicamus,  perinde  ac  si  timeamus 
ne  comitiale  malum  incidat,  cui  affine  sternutamentum 
maxime  esse  ostensum  est.^'t 

2.  Secondly,  we  have  in  the  natural  development  and 
gratification  of  our  appetites  another  instance  of  the  gather- 
ing and  dispersion  of  a  somewhat  different  class  of  nerve- 
storms  of  the  sensory  type,  though  probably  few  of  us  ever 
regarded  the  phenomena  in  that  light.  Every  natural 
appetite  is  a  mode  of  feeling  impressed  on  certain  portions 


*  HoviuB,  "  Dissertatio  medica  inanflroralis  de  Epilepsia, '*  p.  7. 
t  GabucinoB,  **  De  Comitiaii  Morbo,"  p.  44. 
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of  the  sentient  nervous  system  to  provide  for  the  first 
necessities  of  organic  life — the  maintenance  of  the  individual 
and  the  species — under  the  complex  conditions  of  their 
fulfilment  in  the  more  highly  diflferentiated  types  of  animal 
organization.  Such  are  tHe  alimentary^  respiratory^  and 
sexual  appetites. 

Let  us  take  thecaseof  the  appetite  for  food.  Here  we  have  a 
subjective  feeling  obscurely  referrible  to  the  sentient  territory 
of  the  8th,  and  principally  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  re- 
produced from  time  to  time  with  ultimate  reference  to  the  re- 
curring wants  of  the  system,  but  having,  nevertheless,  an  in- 
dependent periodicity  of  its  own,  which  admits  of  considerable 
variation  by  force  of  habit.  Ill-defined  at  first,  and  consti- 
tuting only  a  pleasurable  forecast  of  future  gratification^  it 
gradually  accumulates  to  a  high  and  even  painful  degree  of 
intensity;  sensory  impressions  from  without,  as  the  sight, 
smell,  and  taste  of  food,  may  considerably  heighten  or 
"  whet ''  the  feeling,  and  even  determine  prematurely  the 
movements  of  deglutition  and  insalivation  which  properly 
belong  to  its  objective  realization.  It  is,  however,  only  in 
connexion  with  the  process  of  eating,  and  the  pleasurable 
sensation  derived  from  the  manifold  impressions  of  touch, 
taste,  and  smell  which  the  food  supplies — a  sensation,  be  it 
observed,  which  culminates  with  each  successive  act  of  de- 
glutition— that  the  appetite  finds  its  complete  fulfilment  and 
dispersion.  Here  again,  I  think  we  may  trace,  without 
much  difficulty,  all  tlic  essential  characterislics  of  a  nerve- 
storm,  in  which  the  sensory  phenomena  predominate. 
There  is  the  periodical  recurrence,  the  gradually  accumula- 
ting tension,  the  co-operation  of  external  impressions,  and 
the  ultimate  culmination  and  dispersion  in  connexion  with 
certain  automatic  movements  and  secretions.  It  should  be 
added  that  if  baulked  the  appetite  may  subside  sponta- 
neously, only  to  reappear  again  however,  transformed 
into  the  distressing  qualms  of  hunger.  Its  pathological 
relations  we  shall  consider  by-and-by. 

Again,  we  are  not  ordinarily  conscious  of  the  appetite 
for  air,  because  the  sentient  conditions  on  which  it  depends 
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are  satisfied  by  reflex  action  as  fast  as  they  arise ;  biit  it 
requires  only  the  forcible  arrest  for  a  few  seconds  of  the 
rhythmical  movements  of  breathing  to  produce  a  train  of 
phenomena^  very  analogous  to  those  we  have  just  considered, 
in  connexion  with  the  respiratory  function,  namely^  a 
rapidly  accumulating  sense  of  want  of  breath,  which  quickly 
becomes  one  of  the  most  intense,  intolerable,  and  constrain- 
ing feelings  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  but  which  is  in- 
stantly dispersed  on  the  renewal  of  the  movements.  It  is 
worth  a  passing  notice  in  connexion  with  our  present 
inquiry,  that  a  morbid  development  of  this  feeling — a  sub- 
jective breathlessness — is  at  least  one  element  of  the  asth- 
matic paroxysm.  ''What  I  want  to  point  out  to  you,'' 
observes  the  late  Dr.  Todd,  "  is  that  this  state  of  spasm  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  accompaniments,  one  of  the  phenomena  of  asthma,  than 
as  its  cause.  The  feeling  of  breathlessness ,  or  in  other  words, 
a  peculiar  state  of  certain  nerves,  and  of  a  certain  nervous 
centre,  the  centre  of  respiration,  is  the  first  link  in  the  chain 
of  asthmatic  phenomena.  The  spasm  of  the  bronchi  follows 
sooner  or  later  upon  this,  and  often  it  follows  so  quickly 
upon  it  as  to  appear  to  come  simultaneously  with  it.  Does 
it  ever  precede  it  ?     I  doubt  this.''* 

Lastly,  the  analogy  between  the  phenomena  of  the  sexual 
appetite  and  its  gratification,  and  those  of  the  alimentary 
already  set  forth,  are  too  obvious  to  need  comment ;  any 
one  can  fill  up  the  parallel  for  themselves.  1  will  only  add 
that,  in  the  well-known  observation  attributed  to  Hippo- 
crates— Tr)v  (Tvvov(Tiav  tivai  fxiKpav  tTri\ri\piav — we  have  a 
distinct  and  early  recognition  of  the  affinity  which  I  am 
endeavouring  to  trace  between  certain  physiological  acts 
and  those  pathological  nerve-storms  of  which  epilepsy  is  the 
type. 

3.  It  is  however  in  connexion  with  a  still  higher  order 
of  nervous  phenomena — namely,  the  emotions  and  their 
bodily  developments,  that  we  meet,  perhaps,  with  the  most 


♦  "Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,"  vol.  xi.  p.  1002.  1860. 
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striking  instances  of  physiological  nerve-stoims.  Indeed 
the  explosive  character  of  these  actions  is  recognised  in  our 
conventional  language^  which  employs  the  same  phraseology 
in  speaking  of  a  tempest  and  a  passion.  Take  for  example 
the  development  of  a  sudden  fit  of  anger  in .  a  passionate 
man,  or,  better  still,  in  a  passionate  child.  We  see  the 
face  flush,  the  eyes  kindle,  the  lips  tremble  and  the  chest 
heave,  while  the  sufferer  himself  becomes  conscious  of  a 
painful  sense  of  constriction  in  his  throat,  an  unusual 
beating  of  his  heart,  and  a  tingling  in  his  limbs.  At 
this  stage,  if  the  cause  of  irritation  be  removed,  or  a  re- 
pressing effort  of  the  will  be  exerted,  the  fit  may  subside. 
If  the  development  proceeds,  violent  muscular  actions 
follow,  which  are  now  wasted  in  mutual  opposition — ^in  the 
set  teeth  and  clenched  fist— and  now  expended  in  noisy 
vociferation,  stamping,  and  general  convulsive  agitation  of 
the  whole  frame ;  or  all  this  explosive  force  may  be  auto- 
matically thrown  into  some  more  determinate  action  which 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  or  the  immediate  surroundings 
suggest.  The  senses,  too,  are  blunted  to  external  impres- 
sions, there  is  a  tumult  of  ideas,  reflection  and  judgment 
are  in  abeyance,  and  the  utterances  are  inarticulate  and 
incoherent. 

Here  then  we  have  a  well-marked  nerve-storm,  the 
neurosal  aflBnities  of  which  have  been  long  recognised  in 
the  adage,  Ira  furor  brevis.*  But  in  this  case  the 
explosive  action  is  no  longer  confined  to  a  limited  nerve 
territory  or  particular  group  of  muscles,  but  presents  a 
wide  range  of  phenomena — motor,  vaso-motor,  sensory,  and 
ideational ;  it  takes  its  rise  moreover  not  in  any  peripheral 
irritation  or  sensory  impression,  though  it  may  be  heightened 
and  quickened  by  these,  but  in  a  psychical  condition — an 
idea  of  injury  or  wrong.  Still  we  have  the  same  essential 
features   preserved— the    gradual    acciunulation    of   strong 


♦  **Non  seulement,**  says  Eeauirol,  "lea  passions  sont  la  cause  la  plus 
commime  de  ralienation,  mais  elles  ODt  avec  cette  maladie  et  ses  vari^t^s 
des  rapports  de  ressemblance  bien  frappant." — Det  passions  consid^ries 
comme  causeSf  symptdmeSf  etc.  de  VcUUncition  merUaU.    Paris,  1805,  p.  21. 
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Bubjectiye  feelings,  the  progressive  implication  of  the  dif- 
ferent faculties  in  tumultuous  activity,  the  culminating 
character  of  the  phenomena,  and  their  spontaneous  ex- 
penditure or  dispersion  in  convulsive  movements  : 

"Anger  is  like 
A  full-hot  horse ;  who  being  allowed  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him." 

• 

This  passion  too  has  its  pathological  side  :  so  violent  and 
groundless  are  the  outbursts  of  temper  in  some  children,  so 
regular  the  recurrence,  so  trifling  the  provocation,  as  to 
amount  to  a  positive  disease,  which  is  well  understood,  as 
I  have  before  pointed  out,  to  be  often  connected  with  an 
hereditary  tendency  to  epilepsy  or  insanity,  and  is  sometimes 
replaced  in  later  life  by  neurosal  seizures  of  a  more  deter- 
minate kind. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  children  that  this  morbid  develop- 
ment of  passion  occurs.  ^'  I  have  recently  seen  a  case,'' 
writes  Sir  Henry  Holland,  "  of  which  the  most  marked 
feature  was  a  frequent  and  sudden  outbreak  of  passion  upon 
subjects,  partly  real,  partly  delusive,  but  generally  without 
obvious  or  sufficient  reason  at  the  moment ; — -these  excesses 
attended  with  loud  screaming,  execrations,  and  acts  of 
violence  in  striking  or  breaking  things  within  reach.  Here 
the  patient  described  to  me  the  sort  of  separate  con- 
sciousness he  had  when  these  violent  moods  were  upon 
him :  his  desire  but  feelings  of  inability  to  resist  them ; 
his  satisfaction  when  he  felt  them  to  be  passing 
away."* 

If  we  turn  from  this  particular  passion  to  the  other 
emotions  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  close  analogy 
which  many  of  their  phenomena  present  to  those  of  the 
various  neuroses  which  formed  the  subject  of  our  last 
chapter.  We  have  illustrations  of  those  intense  visceral 
sensations  which  mark  the  progress  of  so  many  paroxysmal 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  in  the  painful  sense   of 


*  *<  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,"  p.  162. 
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throat  constriction   and  the  indescribable  cardiac  distress 
"which  attend  the  development  of  violent  grief  and  some 
other   emotions,    and  bear  so   close  a  resemblance  to  the 
"  angina "    and    "  anxiety "  of  disease^    being    still    more 
strongly    felt    under    circumstances  of  suppression.      The 
^'  yearnings ''  of  tender  affection,  the  "  qualms  "  of  fear  and 
the  nausea   of  disgust,  are   analogous   sensory  phenomena 
likewise  referrible  to  visceral  plexuses.     Other  subjective 
feelings  not  of  a  visceral  character  are  the  "  thrill "  of  joy 
or  admiration^  the  "  tinglings  "  of  rage,  and  the  like.      It 
is   in  the   power  of  emotion   no   less  than   of  asthma  or 
epilepsy  to  disturb  the  respiratory  movements ;  the  chest  is 
dilated   and    the  breathing    free   under    the    influence    of 
courage  and  hope,  suppressed  and  sighing  under  depressing 
emotions ;  we  have  the  irregular  heavings  of  anger  and  the 
convulsive  sobbing  of  violent  grief,  the  breath  is  arrested 
by  surprise  and  expectation,  and  we  "  breathe  again  ^'  when 
a  crisis  is  past.    We  have  examples  of  disordered  circulation 
in  the  palpitation  of  fear  and  expectation,  in  the  tumultuous 
action  of  the  heart  in  joy  and  surprise,  the  increased  force 
and  frequency  in  anger,  and  the  failing  action  in  grief.     Of 
vaso-motor  phenomena  in  the  blush  of  modesty  and  shame, 
the  heat  and  flushing  of  anger,  the  pallor  and  collapse  of 
terror.       Convulsive    movements    arc    illustrated    by    the 
shuddering   of   horror,   the    starting    of    surprise,    and    the 
laughter  which  '*  shakes  our  sides/'    There  is  an  "  aphasia  " 
of  passion  as  well  as  of  disease,  of  which  a  striking  example 
has  been  already  given  ;  there  are  the  stammering  utterances 
of  rage  and  the  suppression  of  the  voice  in  fear : 

**  Obstupui,  steteruntque  comae  et  vox  faucibus  heesit." 

"  Dumb  with  terror  "  and  "  mute  with  astonishment ''  are 
still  something  more  than  figures  of  speech,  though  doubt- 
less these  and  other  outward  expressions  of  the  passions 
were  much  more  developed  in  the  infancy  of  the  race 
as  they  still  are  in  that  of  the  individual.  We  have 
other  examples  of  the  "  inhibitory^'  power  of  depressing 
emotion  in  the  benumbing  influence  of  grief  and  despair ; 
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in  the  effects  of  terror  which  relaxes  the  limbs^  makes 
the  knees  knock,  and  the  whole  frame  tremble.  Lastly^ 
the  influence  on  secretion  is  seen  in  the  tears  of  grief, 
the  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  diuresis  of  fear,  and  the 
flow  of  milk  which  attends  an  emotion  of  maternal  ten- 
derness. 

Thus  we  have,  ''  dissected  out  *'  for  us  as  Dr.  Reynolds 
says,  in  the  normal  operations  of  the  healthy  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  elements  of  many  neuronal  seizures ;  but  we  have 
more  than  this  ;  in  acts  like  those  of  vomiting  and  sneezing, 
in  the  gathering  and  dispersion  of  a  natural  appetite,  and 
in  the  somatic  development  of  the  various  passions,  we  have 
these  elements  united  in  certain  combinations  which  in  their 
culminating  or  explosive  character,  and  in  the  circumstances 
of  their  origin  and  dispersion,  maintain  still  more  closely 
the  analogy  with  pathological  nerve-storms. 

If  now  we  pursue  the  comparison  which  has  here  been 
suggested  a  little  further  into  detail,  with  particular  reference 
to  some  of  the  problems  our  subject  presents,  we  shall  find 
much  to  confirm  the  foregoing  analogies,  and  we  shall  be 
able  to  trace  among  the  same  physiological  actions  the 
representatives  of  many  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
megrim  and  other  neuroses  which  are  among  the  most 
singular  and  anomalous  we  have  to  explain.  The  class  of 
facts  which  more  particularly  deserve  our  attention  are  the 
following : — 

A.  The  assumption  from  time  to  time  of  a  distinctly 
morbid  and  neurosal  type  by  the  natural  actions  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  in  consequence  either  of  a 
great  exaggeration  of  character  or  frequency  or  spon- 
taneity of  recurrence.  B.  A  certain  capacity  of  sub- 
stitution or  mutual  replacement  among  such  physiological 
actions  under  circumstances  of  health,  reminding  one  of 
that  ?ame  kind  of  equivalency  among  various  neurosal 
seizures  which  we  have  been  at  some  pains  to  trace  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  C.  The  transition  not  unfrequently 
observed  between  these  normal  modes  of  activity  and  certain 
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well-known  forms  of  neurosal  seizure^  so  that  the  former 
become  influential  exciting  causes  of  the  latter ;  as  when 
a  mental  emotion  determines  an  epileptic  fit^  or  the  latter 
aborts  in  one  of  laughter.  D.  The  still  more  remarkable, 
and  at  first  sight  paradoxical  power  these  normal  actions 
possess^  not  only  of  exciting  but  occasionally  also  of  disper- 
sing others  of  a  pathological  kind,  and  the  consequent 
possibility  of  sometimes  anticipating  the  occurrence  of  an 
expected  neurosal  paroxysm  by  the  artificial  induction  of  a 
vicarious  physiological  action  of  an  explosive  character. 
£.  The  occasional  determination  of  these  definite  trains  of 
normal  action  by  other  influences  or  impressions  besides 
those  to  which  they  are  especially  affiliated  in  connexion 
with  their  final  purpose  in  the  economy,  and  which  call  to 
mind  the  varied  character  and  operation  of  the  different 
exciting  causes  of  neurosal  seizures. 

These  several  points  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  illustrate 
by  reference  to  as  many  instances  as  occur  to  me ;  and  I 
think  it  will  thus  appear  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  class 
of  phenomena,  both  healthy  and  morbid,  which  are 
united  in  obedience  to  certain  common  laws,  and  mutually 
illustrate  one  another;  their  consideration  moreover 
will  suggest  I  think  some  useful  reflections  on  the 
theories  of  neurosal  phenomena  already  discussed,  and 
will  help  to  correct  or  enlarge  our  views  in  this  branch  of 
pathology. 

I  shall  again  have  recourse  for  a  first  illustration  to 
those  minor  explosive  nervous  actions  which  are  limited  to 
the  Respiratory  Apparatus,  such  as  sneezing,  yawning,  and 
hiccup.  It  is  an  observation  which  we  owe  to  no  less  an 
authority  than  Hippocrates  that — '^  Sneezing  coming  on  in 
a  person  afl3icted  with  hiccup  removes  the  hiccup — " 
VTTO  Xuy/uou  tyoiiievi^  Trrap/Jioi  eiriyipo^iivoi  Xi/ovci  tov 
\vy/.i6p,*  The  engagement  of  a  neighbouring  nervous 
circle    in    repeated    acts    of    deglutition     will     have    the 


•  "  Aphorisms,"  Sect.  VI.  No.  13.     So  Riijaud  :  •*  Ergo  solvunt  singiiltum 
vomitua  et  sternutatio."    See  also  Eicdlin,  Lin.  Med.,  p.  148. 
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same  effect ;  so  will  the  development  of  any  sudden  emo- 
tion ;  and  so  will  the  induction  of  that  painful  state  of 
nervous  tension — the  sense  of  *'  want  of  breath/'  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  nursery  expedients  for  the  cure  of 
hiccup — ^the  charm  of  the  ''  three  drops/'  the  frightening  it 
away  by  a  sudden  surprise  or  other  emotion,  repeating  the 
well-known  rhymes  in  one  breath,  which  requires  at  the 
same  time  a  strong  effort  of  articulation. 

Trifling  as  these  illustrations  may  seem,  they  bring  before 
us  in  epitome  the  operation  of  the  principles  I  have  just 
enunciated ;  nor  should  we  forget,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  that  although  hiccup  and  sneezing  are  ordinarily  trivial 
occurrences,  referrible  to  some  transient  local  irritation, 
they  are  sometimes  presented  to  us  under  a  very  distressing 
form,  as  distinct  idiopathic  neuroses.  Some  years  since  I 
had  under  my  care,  at  King's  College  Hospital,  a  case  of 
this  kind :  the  patient  was  a  man  past  middle-age,  and 
hiccup  had  occurred  in  paroxysms  of  twelve  hours'  duration, 
about  twice  a  week  for  four  years.  Dr.  Prichard  relates  the 
history  of  a  little  girl  of  twelve,  who  for  nearly  three  years 
was  subject  to  fits  of  violent  hiccup,  attacking  her  during 
sleep  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  the  paroxysms  lasting  from 
ten  minutes  to  an  hour,  and  recurring  three  or  four  times 
in  the  course  of  a  day  and  night.  Sneezing  and  gaping 
occasionally  set  in  towards  the  close,  and  the  paroxysms 
usually  ended  in  headache.  There  were  no  worms,  but  the 
child  was  cured  by  turpentine.  Dr.  Prichard  justly 
observes  of  such  cases  '^  that  we  may  look  upon  them  as 
imperfect  attempts  to  produce  epilepsy,  or  as  differing  from 
general  epilepsy  in  some,  perhaps,  trivial  modification."* 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  relates  the  case  of  a  married  lady, 
thirty- seven  years  of  age,  who  suffered  from  violent  sneezing 
fits,  attended  with  copious  watery  discharge  from  the  nose. 
They  attacked  her  once  a  week,  and  in  each  attack  she 
sneezed  not  less  than  a  hundred  times.f 


•  "  On  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,"  Pt.  I.  p.  390. 
t  "  Lectures  on  Local  Nervous  Affections/'  p.  61. 
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Not  unfrequently  such  attacks  of  sneezing  replace  or  are 
replaced  by  other  nervous  paroxysms.    The  author  last  quoted 
records   another  instance  of  the  same  affection  in  a  young 
lady  eighteen  years  of  age,  where  the  sneezing  fits  were  some- 
times replaced  by  attacks  of  nervous  cough,  and  sometimes  of 
hysteria.*     I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  paroxysms 
or  hooping-cough  are  sometimes  superseded  by  fits  of  sneez- 
ing (see  p.  197)  ;  but  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  in 
which  sneezing  occurs  as  a  morbid  affection  is  in  connexion 
with  a  family  history  of  asthma,  or   vicariously  with  the 
paroxysms  of  that  complaint.     This  is  especially,  but  not 
exclusively,  seen  in  that  form  of  the  complaint   known  as 
"  hay  asthma.^^      Among  the  many  autograph  cases  in  Dr. 
Salter's  work  on  Asthma  is  one  where  the  patient  records 
as  an  hereditary  complaint  ^'  an  unusual  amount  of  irritability 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  leading  to  continuous 
paroxysms  of  sneezing  when  once  a  sneeze  occurs,  this  pecu- 
liarity having  affected  in  a  marked  degree  both  my  father 
and   grandfather.^'     In  himself  the  malady  was  gradually 
developed   into   ^'  hay    asthma.^'      He  used  to  suffer   from 
violent  paroxysms  of  sneezing  by  day  which  were  replaced 
by  asthma  at  night.      If  the  cstablisliment  of  the  sneezing 
could  be  ])rcvcnted   by  stopping  the  first  sneeze,  the  lachry- 
mation  and  coryza  which  usually  followed  would  be  prevented 
too,  and  tlie  amount  of  sueczinj;  very  much  determined  the 
amount  of  subsequent  asthma.  Tlio  darkness  of  night  appeared 
to  bring  about  the  asthmatic  transformation,  and  the  tendency 
to  sneeze  was  restored  witli  tlie  sunliglit.f      But  this  mor- 
bid disposition  to  sneeze,  and  the  inlhience  of  sneezing  as  an 
exciting  cause  of  the  paroxysms,  are  not  confined  to  cases  of 
hay  asthma.    In  anotlier  instance,  whioli  was  not  of  this  type, 
and    where   the   sutibrcr   was   well-known  to  myself  as  well 
as  to  Dr.  Salter,  neurahfia  and  paroxysmal  sterynitation  are 
mentioned  as  ])atholugical  as.sociatcs  of  the  complaint. J 


*  **  Lectures  on  Local  Nervous  Affections,'*  p.  62. 
t   ''On  AstlniKi."  ved.  I8(i8),  p.  ;i_'a. 
X  Idem,   p.   339.     This  gentleman,   now  about  forty  years  of  age,  tells 
me  that  he  has  completely  lost  his  asthma. 
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In  further  illustration  of  the  vicarious  character  of  these 
minor  storms  and  their  incompatibility  with  graver  seizures^ 
I  may  recall  the  remarkable  circumstance  noticed  by 
Mollendorff  in  cases  of  severe  megrim^  and  already  recorded 
above^  that  the  various  agents  which  ordinarily  occasion 
violent  sneezings  completely  fail  to  do  so  while  the  megrim 
paroxysm  runs  its  course^  but  that  sneezing  sometimes  sets 
in  spontaneously  towards  its  close. 

Lastly,  I  shall  refer  to  a  very  ancient  method  of  treating 
epilepsy,  megrim,  and  other  paroxysmal  affections  by 
sternutatories,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  practical  application  to 
therapeutical  purposes  of  the  same  principles.  This  practice 
has  been  lately  revived  by  Dr.  Laycock,  who  recommends 
the  use  of  these  remedies  as  well  as  tickling  the  fauces  ^^  for 
the  arrest  or  modification  of  epileptic  and  other  nervous 
paroxysms.''*  Dr.  Laycock  observes  that  the  effect  of  the 
sternutatories  is  much  lessened  if  sneezing  does  not  occur, 
and  that  of  tickling  the  fauces  if  retching  does  not.  This 
is  important  in  connexion  with  our  present  inquiry,  because 
it  implies  that  an  effect  of  a  similar  kind,  though  less  in 
degree,  follows  the  induction  of  a  high  grade  of  sentient 
tension  in  a  particular  territory,  whether  in  the  form  of 
the  intolerable  sensation  which  precedes  sneezing,  or  in  that 
of  nausea.  Without  entering  on  the  discussion  of  Dr. 
Laycock's  theory  of  their  operation,  may  we  not  infer  that 
it  is  by  the  substitution  for  the  original  malady  of  an 
explosive  movement — ^a  quasi-epileptic  paroxysm  of  sneezing 
or  retching,  or  of  a  high  degree  of  sentient  tension,  that 
such  agencies  produce  their  effect  ? 

Leaving  these  respiratory  phenomena  and  passing  on  to 
those  connected  with  the  Ingestion  of  Food,  we  find  the 
same  principles  in  operation —  a  similar  proneness  to  displace- 
ment and  occasional  pathological  conversion,  and  the  same 
relations  maintained  with  various  npurosal  seizures.  To 
begin  with  that  remarkable  subjective  feeling  which  consti- 


*  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  January,  1866,  p.  235 ;  and  Med.  Timu 
and  Oaeefte,  May  6,  1865,  p.  461. 
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tutes  the  sense  of  appetite  and  hunger :  this  is  very  liable 
to  displacement  and  metamorphosis,  even  within  the  limits 
of  health  and  common  experience.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  keenest  appetite  may  be  instantly  dispelled  by  a 
piece  of  bad  news ;  other  emotional  conditions  may  have  a 
similar  effect,  and  may  even  go  further,  converting  the 
pleasurable  feeling  into  one  of  nausea  and  loathing,  and 
rendering  deglutition,  for  the  time,  impossible.  Most 
people-  have  experienced  something  of  this  kind  under 
circumstances  of  strong  feeling  and  excitement.  Ovid 
introduces  it  in  depicting  the  jealousy  of  Paris : — 

*'  Lunima  demitto,  dum  te  tenet  arotius  ille ; 
Crescit  et  invito  lentus  in  ore  cibus." 

Numerous  instances  in  which  the  fasting  state  has  proved 
an  exciting  cause  of  neurosal  paroxysms  have  already  been 
brought  before  us;  we  have  seen  attacks  of  megrim,  of 
angina  pectoris,  and  of  epilepsy,  determined  in  this  way ; 
and  this  effect  is  due,  I  believe,  not  so  much  to  deprivation 
of  nutriment  (for  the  effect  is  too  rapidly  induced)  as  to 
the  production  of  that  state  of  innervation  on  which  the 
sense  of  hunger  depends ;  this  we  have  seen  to  be  a  condition 
of  nervous  tension  of  a  cumulative  character  like  that  which 
precedes  or  forms  a  part  of  many  nerve-storms,  and  it  is 
not  therefore  surprising  that  it  should  readily  give  place  to 
a  pathological  condition  of  an  analogous  kind  to  which  the 
sensory  ganglia  may  happen  to  be  prone.  In  the  same 
way  a  very  slight  degree  of  abstinence  in  some  people  of 
morbid  sensibility  is  apt  to  be  attended  by  epigastric 
distress  and  a  tendency  to  faint;  here  again  the  result 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  deprivation,  which  may  be 
quite  insignificant,  but  must  be  regarded  as  a  morbid  graft 
on  the  natural  sense  of  hunger.  Dr.  C.  B.  Radcliffe  has 
pointed  out  that  epileptics  are  particularly  prone  to  suffer 
in  this  way,  and  I  believe  the  same  is  true  of  those  who 
labour  under  some  other  neurosal  affections.*     A  tendency 


*  See  ante,  p.  188-9.  It  is  only  fair  to  add,  however,  that  Dr.  Kadcliffe 
attributes  the  effect  in  the  case  of  epileptics  to  the  deprivation.  The 
remarks  on  Boulimia,  page  364,  tend  to  support  the  view  I  have  taken. 
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to   swoon  on  trifling  occasions  sometimes  constitutes  the 
only  manifestation  of  the  neorosal  diathesis. 

M.  Horry  takes  a  Somewhat  similar  view  of  the  influence 
of  fasting  in  nenrous  disorders^  though  he  has  expressed  it 
rather  differently.  In  a  dissertation  on  the  '^  Effects  of 
Abstinence  in  Diseases  of  the  Brain/'  he  points  out  that  an 
injurious  influence  may  be  exerted  in  two  ways.  1.  Im- 
mediately through  the  stomach,  which  is  directly  affected 
in  hunger  and  reacts  on  the  nervous  system.  2.  Remotely, 
by  depriving  the  brain  of  nutrient  supplies.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  former  he  cites  the  case  of  Megrim,  and  after 
recalling  the  successive  phenomena  of  a  severe  attack,  he 
continues,  '^  These  grave  accidents,  which  will  not  permit 
us  to  ignore  the  serious  implication  of  the  encephalon  and 
its  dependencies,  are  nevertheless  sometimes  produced  by  a 
delay  of  some  minutes  in  the  customary  hour  of  taking 
food.''* 

On  the  same  principle  a  neurosal  paroxysm  may  occasion- 
ally be  arrested.  The  last  author  observes  in  his  treatise 
on  migraine  that  '*  the  progress  of  a  seizure  may  sometimes 
be  stopped  by  producing  an  irritation  in  the  stomach  which 
determines  a  brisk  nervous  action  there.  When  the  affec- 
tion comes  on  during  fasting,  and  when  the  patient  has 
suffered  from  hunger,  food,  and  especially  that  of  a 
stimulating  kind,  as  wine,  quickly  checks  the  further 
development  of  the  symptoms/'t  Tissot  also  "  knew  a 
patient  who  cured  his  megrim  in  this  way,  by  taking 
supper,  and  always  carrying  a  piece  of  bread  in  his  pocket 
to  eat  whenever  he  felt  a  sense  of  gnawing  in  his  stomach.'':^ 

In  other  instances  a  morbid  sense  of  appetite  or  craving  for 
food  occurs  as  the  forerunner  or  first  symptom  of  a  neurosal 
paroxysm.  WUlis  records  a  case  of  hereditary  megrim 
where  the  attacks  were  always  ushered  in  in  this  wayj§ 


♦  "T>a  Proc^d^  Op^ratoire, "  &c.,  p.  397.  t  Idem,  §  820,  p.  419. 

t  **  TnM  des  Nerfs,"  p.  386.     See  also  above,  p.  189  and  note. 

§  ''Mulier  formosa,  et  javenis,  gracili  corporis  nabito,  et  sanguine  calido 
prsedita,  cum  cephalalguB  hceredUarice  obnoxia  fuisset,  paroxysmos  ejus 
crebroB,  et  vagos,  alios  nempe  de  lev!  occasione,  aliosque  sponte,  hoc  est, 
absque  causa  evidenti  oriundos,  pati  solebat.     Pridie  morbi  accessionem 
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and  I  am  myself  acquainted  with  a  lady  Terr  subject  to  a 
seTere  and  obstinate  form  of  the  malady  in  whom  the  same 
symptom  sometimes  occurs,  and  who*  can  often  foretell  an 
attack  by  this  morbid  craying  for  food.  At  such  times^she  tells 
me,  she  could  "  deyour  a  whole  tin  of  biscuits  without  being 
satisfied/'  The  same  thing  has  been  obseryed  in  connexion 
with  epilepsy  and  other  affections  of  the  same  class,  and 
sometimes  as  an  independent  neurosis  under  the  name  of 
Boulimia.  "  This  disorder/'  says  M.  Fabre,  "  is  a  deyouring 
and  almost  insatiable  hunger,  accompanied  with  general  un- 
easiness, and  so  ui^ut,  that  it  occasions  fainting  and  eyen 

syncope  if  not  satisfied In  the  case  of  an  epileptic 

woman  at  the  Salpetriere  recorded  by  Professor  Rostan,  such 
was  the  patient's  yoracity  that  she  consumed  11, 13,  or  eyen 

26  pounds  of  bread  in  the  twenty-four  hours The 

malady  is  ordinarily  continuous,  but  subject  to  exacerbations, 
and  this  was  strikingly  the  case  with  M.  Rostan's  patient  who 
was  commonly  satisfied  with  9  or  11  pounds  of  bread,  but 
during  the  exacerbations  she  required  almost  three  times  as 
much.  Boulimia  is  scarcely  ever  connected  with  any 
material  alteration  in  the  digestive  or  biliary  apparatus ;  it 
is  a  neurosis  superveuing  on  some  other  neurosal  affection  as 
epilepsy,  mania,  hysteria,  or  gastralgia,  or  occurring  inde- 
pendently/'* Lastly,  a  similar  craving  for  food  has  been 
occasionally  obsened  as  the  forerunner  of  gout,  a  malady 
which  has  many  affinities  with  the  neurosal  stock.  Sir  C. 
Scudamore  remarks  that  "  an  excessive  appetite  for 
one  or  more  days  before  the  fit  is  not  unusual.  One 
patient  informs  me  that  for  a  week  before  the  attack 
his  appetite  cannot  be  satisfied.  To  use  his  own  words 
"  he  could  eat  all  day  long."t 

spontaneam.  vesperi  valde  esuriens,  caenam  uberiorem  cum  appetitu  fame- 
lico,  ne  dicam  caDino,  devorabat ;  hoc  signo  dc»loreni  capitis  mane  sequenti 
invaaurum  certissime  pnisagiens ;  cui  augurio  eventus  nunquam  defuit. 
Quam  primum  enim  evigilabat,  cniciatu  pertotum  sinciput  acerrimo  atflicta, 
iusuper  vouiitu  humoris  modo  acidi,  et  quasi  vitriolici,  moiobiliosi,  et  summe 
amaricantis  afficiebatur."  "De  Cephalalg.  Curat."  Cap.  ii.  p.  289.  12mo 
Amstel. 

•  *♦  Bibl.  du  Mt^decin  Prat."  torn.  ix.  Art.  13.      "  De  la  Boulimie,"p.  680. 
Paris,  1849.  +  -  Treatise  on  Gout,"  p.  16. 
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But  it  is  not  solely  in  its  sentient  aspect  that  tbe  phy- 
siological process  of  ingestion  exhibits  relations  with 
neurosal  phenomena.  We  have  seen  that  the  natural 
conyulsiye  moTements  of  sneezing  will  sometimes 
displace  another  form  of  nervous  seizure^  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  those  of  swallowing.  Dr.  Graves 
relates  the  following  instance.  He  was  called  to  see  a 
young  lady  supposed  to  be  in  imminent  danger — face  pale 
and  anxious,  sitting  up  in  bed  sipping  water  from  a  cup 
every  five  seconds^  apparently  swallowed  with  great  effort, 
and  complJEuning  of  aD  intolerable  sensation  at  the  back  of 
the  toDgue  and  throat  threatening  immediate  suffocation^ 
and  saying  she  should  be  immediately  choked  if  she  did  not 
continue  the  sipping.  Attempts  to  take  the  cup  from  her 
threw  her  into  an  agony  and  brought  on  convulsions. 
This  had  been  going  on  for  some  hours.  She  was  a 
nervous  subject^  and  liable  to  common  hysterical  attacks. 
Dr.  Graves  remarks — "  I  have  mentioned  this  case  because 
it  presented  some  circumstances  concerning  the  act  of 
deglutition  worthy  of  remark.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
clear  that  the  uneasy  sensation  referred  to  the  throat  was 
a  variety,  not  a  usual  variety  however,  of  globus  hystericus. 
This  uneasy  sensation  was  like  globus  accompanied  by  the 
sensation  of  impending  suffocation.  The  efficacy  of  the 
constant  sipping  and  swallowing,  in  alleviating  this  feeling 
may  be  somewhat  analogous  to  their  well  known  effects  in 
stopping  another  affection  plainly  of  a  spasmodic  nature ;  I 
mean  hiccup,  which  in  most  cases  may  be  cured  by  a 
similar  succession  of  quickly  repeated  deglutitions  of  very 
small  quantities  of  water.  Again,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  any  attempt  to  prevent  this  process  was  immediately 
followed  by  general  hysterical  convulsions."* 

The  sense  of  Nausea,  though  painful  instead  of  pleasur- 
able, is  intimately  related  to  the  alimentary  appetite ;  it  is 
a  similar  subjective  visceral  sensation,  referrible  to  nearly 
the  same  nerve    territory ;    it    presents   much    the    same 


*  DMin  Jowm,  of  Med.  and  Chem.  Sdence,  vol.  iii.  p.  165. 
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cumulative  character,  and  when  it  reaches  a  certain  height 
it  gives  rise  to  the  convulsive  movements  of  vomiting  by 
which  it  is^  for  a  time  at  least,  dispersed,  while  these  move- 
ments have  an  effect  the  reverse  of  those  of  deglutition  and 
empty  the  stomach.  In  this  train  of  physiological  phe- 
nomena and  in  the  various  causes  which  contribute  to  excite 
or  disperse  them,  we  again  find  the  whole  history  of  nerve- 
storms  and  the  laws  to  which  they  conform  remarkably 
illustrated.  When  arising  under  circumstances  of  health 
from  the  ingestion  of  some  irritating  matter,  nausea  and 
vomiting  may  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  a  conservative 
organization  for  the  protection  of  the  alimentary  ways,  just 
as  those  of  sneezing  and  coughing  are  in  the  case  of  the 
respiratory;  but  they  are  also  determined  by  a  variety  of 
different  circumstances  and  impressions,  both  centric  and 
eccentric,  where  no  such  purpose  can  be  served. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  simple  mechanical  operation  of 
tickling  when  applied  to  the  fauces  will  excite  a  high  degree 
of  nausea,  just  as  a  similar  application  to  the  nostrils  will 
produce  sneezing,  and  to  the  region  of  the  external  respira- 
tory nerve  of  Bell,  laughter.  Nausea  also  constitutes  the 
bodily  part  or  expression  of  the  emotion  of  disgust,  and  it 
occasionally  attends  the  development  of  grief,  fear,  and 
other  depressing  passions.  Again  it  forms  by  far  the  most 
distressing  part  of  sea-sickness,  from  which  indeed  its  name 
of  vavfTia  is  derived  :  the  circumstances  of  ship-board  supply 
the  most  favourable  conditions  for  its  development,  but 
carriage-sickness  and  mountain-sickness  are  precisely 
similar  disorders.  In  this  form  it  is  the  result  of  a 
temporary  disturbance  of  the  sensorium  in  susceptible 
persons,  by  a  particular  class  of  impressions  received  through 
the  muscular  sense,  to  which  attention  has  been  already 
directed  in  a  previous  chapter  (p.  121),  and  it  ceases  with 
the  removal  of  the  cause ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  a  very 
similar  condition  may  arise  as  the  result  of  injury  to  the 
head  or  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain.  Lastly,  we  have 
seen  sickness  of  this  character,  whether  attended  or  not  by 
actual  vomiting,  among  the  more  constant  phenomena  of 
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megrim,  and  in  cases  of  true  '^  sick-headache^^'  and.  "  sick- 
giddiness/'  constituting  a  principal  part  of  the  paroxysms. 
The  intimate  relation  of  such  a  condition  to  minor  epilepsy 
and  so  to  the  whole  epileptoid  family,  was  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall  in  several  of  his  later  writings,  and  in 
the  following  passage,  which,  though  already  quoted,  I  shall 
Tenture  here  to  repeat :  "  Sick-headache,  sickness,  faintish- 
ness,  vertigo,  sickness  the  effect  of  disgust,  are  not  dissimilar 
from  minor  epilepsy — ^the  petit  mat  of  French  writers.  The 
effect  on  the  susceptible  medulla  of  a  swing,  of  sea-sickness, 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  morbid  affections  and  deserve 
the  designation  fiiKpa  iiriXftxpia  far  more  than  the  physio- 
logical act  to  which  it  has  been  applied/'* 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  yet  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  principles  we  are  endeavouriug  to  illustrate,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  strongly  felt  emotion  at  once  to  disperse  a  con- 
dition of  nausea  and  sickness  such  as  has  just  been  described, 
even  in  the  intractable  and  distressing  form  which  it 
assumes  at  sea.  Dr.  £rasmus  Diurwiu  long  since  pointed 
out  that  sea-sickness  may  be  instantly  cured  by  the  emotion 
of  danger,  as  well  as  by  other  circumstances  which  power- 
fully engage  the  mind.f  But  let  us  take  an  actual 
instance :  Mr.  Howship  thus  relates  his  own  experience  in 
this  matter — '^  On  one  occasion  at  sea  in  heavy  weather, 
I  was  myself  extremely  ill,  sick,  and  lying  down ;  a  sudden 
noise  and  commotion  upon  deck  drew  my  attention,  when 
one  of  the  officers  running  into  the  cabin,  told  me  the  hold 
of  the  ship  was  all  in  flames.  The  more  powerful  im- 
pression in  an  instant  took  the  lead ;  I  jumped  up,  and 
although  almost  by  a  miracle  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and 
the  ship  and  all  the  lives  providentially  saved,  I  from  that 
moment  felt  neither  headache  nor  sickness.'^t 

But  if  nausea  and  vomiting  may  be  thus  dispersed  by  an 
emotional  storm,  the  converse    is   no  less  true,  and    the 


*  Lancet,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  688.        t  "  Zoonomia."  §  xx.  6,  p.  234.  1796. 

t  "  Practical  Bemarks  upon  Indigestion,  and  particularly  as  connected 
with  Bilioas  and  Nervous  A^eotions  of  the  Head  and  other  parts,**  by  John 
Howship.     1826. 
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natural  sapervention  or  artificial  induction  of  a  similar  state 
of  sickness  may^  in  its  turn^  relieve  or  dissipate  a  uerrous 
paroxysm  of  a  more  formidable  kind.  The  use  of  nauseants 
and  emetics  for  such  a  purpose  is  a  very  ancient  practice^ 
although  the  principle  of  their  operation  has  not  been  always 
recognised,  and  they  have  been  sometimes  erroneously 
regarded  as  producing  their  eJQTect  by  the  evacuation  of  un- 
healthy humours  or  ingesta,  not  by  the  restoration  of 
nervous  equilibrium.  Asthma  is  one  of  those  maladies  for 
which  emetics  have  thus  been  successfully  employed. 
Willis,  who  carefully  distinguishes  the  true  spasmodic  or 
''  convulsive "  asthma  from  the  "  humoral,"  and  other 
maladies  so  designated,  states  that  an  emetic  in  the  midst 
of  the  paroxysm  is  useful ;  and  he  gives  this  shrewd  explana- 
tion, which,  making  allowance  for  the  physiological  ideas 
and  phraseology  of  the  period,  is  as  near  the  truth  as 
may  be : — "  The  spirits,'^  he  says,  that  is,  the  "  animal 
spirits,''  the  equivalent  of  our  nervous  force,  "  cease  to 
be  disordered  in  the  lungs  when  they  are  attacked  or 
molested  in  other  parts/'*  Floyer  and  other  writers  on 
this  disease  down  to  our  own  time  commend  the  same 
practice. 

Robert  Whytt  in  his  well  known  Treatise  on  Nervous 
Disorders,  when  discussing  the  treatment  of  periodical 
headaches,  recommends  "  that  when  they  are  regular  as  to 
their  periods,  vomits  should  be  given  an  hour  and  a  half 
beforehand."t  Richter  highly  commends  the  employment 
of  emetics  in  neuroses  generally.  "  I  know,''  he  says,  "  of  no 
medicine  which  will  so  certainly  prevent  an  epileptic  fit  as 
a  vomit  given  an  hour  before  the  attack.  This  indeed  can 
only  be  had  recourse  to  when  we  can  foresee  the  fit,  that  is, 
when  the  disease  is  periodical  or  preceded  by  a  fore- 
warning." He  records  several  cases  in  which  this  treatment 
was  successfully  adopted. J  Dr.  Abercrombie  observes  that 
'^  Fothergill  used  emetics  in  Apoplexy  on  the  principle  of  its 


♦  Thorn.  WiUis,  "Pharm.  Ration.,"  Pare  II.  §  i.  c.  xii. 
t  Ptobert  Whytt,  M.D..  F.R.S.,  "On  Nervous  Disordere,'*  p.  306.     1766. 
X  •*  Med.  and  Surg.  Obsv."  (Eng.  Trans, ),  p.  142,  146.     Cases,  Nos.  45,  46,  48. 
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arising  from  the  stomach/^  he  goes  on  to  explain  that 
numerous  cases  occur  where  the  symptoms  consist  in  loss  of 
consciousness  and  yarious  degrees  of  hemiplegic  palsy 
occurring  suddenly^  which  were  formerly  regarded  as 
apoplectic^  but  are  really  of  a  transient  character  and  un- 
connected with  any  organic  lesion  of  the  brain.*  The 
terms  ''  Inorganic  Apoplexy/^  and  "  Paroxysmal  Apoplexy/' 
were  afterwards  employed  to  distinguish  these  affections^ 
and  we  now  recognise  their  true  pathological  affinities  in 
such  designations  as  Epileptic  Coma  and  Epileptic  Hemi- 
plegia. It  was  doubtless  in  cases  like  these^  as  Abercrombie 
suggests^  and  not  in  instances  of  cerebral  haemorrhage^  that 
Dr.  Fothergill's  emetic  practice  proved  successful. 

The  late  Dr.  M.  Hall  was  well  aware  of  the  value  of  this 
class  of  remedies  in  many  paroxysmal  disorders^  and  cor- 
rectly explained  their  operation.  ''  The  movements  *'  (sen- 
sations?)^ he  says^  '^  which  precede  sneezings  and  sneezing 
itself,  may  frequently  be  arrested  by  forcibly  rubbing  the 
point  of  the  nose.  A  fresh  excitement  is  induced  in 
another  branch  of  the  trifacial  nerve,  by  which  the  former 
are  superseded.  ...  In  this  manner,  I  think,  to  induce 
vomiting,  frequently  supersedes  other  and  more  formidable 
excitations  of  the  true  spinal  system ;  thus  the  crowing 
inspiration  and  its  frequent  issue  in  convulsions — thus  the 
fit  of  epilepsy  is  frequently  prevented.  ...  I  have  this 
very  day  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy  in  the  preven- 
tion of  convulsions  in  a  little  girl,  and  in  two  cases  of 
epilepsy.  ...  I  need  scarcely  remark  how  pertussis  and 
asthma  are  relieved  by  the  same  means.^'t  Elsewhere  he 
refers  to  a  case  of  '^  paroxysmal  mania  which  came  on  at 
uncertain  intervals,  after  a  prolonged  and  perfect  'lucid 
interval,'  and  was  superseded  by  the  well-timed  periodical 
administration  of  emetics.'':^ 


*  **  Researches  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Brain.''  Ed,  Med.  and  Surg. 
Joum.y  voL  XV.  p.  19.     1819. 

t  **  On  Diseases  and  Derangements  of  the  Nervous  System."  Postscript, 
p.  363.  Reprinted  from  Memoirs  in  Trantac.  of  Med.  Chir,  iSoc. ,  vols.  xxii.  xxiii. 

t  "  Synopsis  of  Paroxysmal  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Centres.*'  Croanian 
Lectures  for  1851,  p.  98. 
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It  is  important  to  notice  that  it  is  not  always  necessary 
for  this  curative  influence  that  actual  vomiting  should 
occur ;  the  particular  condition  of  sentient  tension  which 
constitutes  nausea,  and  naturally  precedes  these  move- 
ments, may  have  a  similar  though  less  powerful  effect. 
This  has  been  already  noticed  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Lay- 
cock's  observations  on  the  use  of  sternutatories;  it  was 
long  since  pointed  out  and  correctly  explained  according 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  period  by  Lobstein  in  his 
work  on  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  When  refer- 
ring to  the  erroneous  views  which  formerly  prevailed  as  to 
the  origin  of  such  complaints  as  hypochondriasis,  megrim, 
and  mania  in  bad  humours,  visceral  obstructions,  and  so 
forth,  and  indicating  their  purely  nervous  character,  he 
observes — "  The  wonderful  power  of  emetics,  when  pro- 
ductive of  nausea  only,  the  beneficial  use  of  which  is  proved 
by  experience  in  diseases  of  the  mind,  substantiates  this  fact. 
This  class  of  medicines  never  act  in  these  cases  as  solvents 
or  evacuants  of  the  '  sordes '  or  '  saburral '  matters ;  but  as 
efficacious  irritants  to  the  gastric  nerves,  through  which  the 
efiect  is  subsequently  extended  to  the  solar  plexus,  and  thus 
changes  its  mode  of  action  ;  or  at  least,  through  the 
intimate  connexion  of  that  plexus  with  the  brain,  the  dis- 
order of  the  latter  is  counteracted  and  drawn  to  the  abdo- 
•  men."* 

Some  of  Dr.  Salter's  cases  of  asthma  afford  excellent  illus- 
trations of  the  influence  of  such  a  condition  of  nausea  in 
dispersing  nervous  paroxysms ;  in  this  way  Antimony, 
Ipecacuanha,  and  Tobacco  are  sometimes  very  effectual 
remedies.  "  As  for  treatment,''  writes  one  of  the  sufferers, 
*'  two  things  alone  did  me  any  good — strong  depressants, 
and  any  sudden,  violent  emotiou.  Of  the  depressants,  the 
two  that  acted  the  most  efficiently  were  ipecacuanha  and 
tobacco.  The  ipecacuanha  I  had  been  accustomed  to  take 
in  emetic  doses  from  my  earliest  childhood ;  20  grains  of  the 


*  Lobstein,  J.  F.,  **0n  the  Structure,  Functions,   and   Diseases  of  the 
Human  Sympathetic  Nerve."    Trans,  by  T.  Pancoast,  §  iii.  p.  1 15. 
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powder  never  failed  to  cure  me  in  a  quarter  of  an  honr.  It 
was  conceived  by  those  who  administered  it  to  me  that  it 
acted  by  relieving  the  stomach  and  clearing  the  air  passages, 
but  this  coidd  not  have  been  the  case,  as  the  spasm  gave  way 
as  soon  as  the  sense  of  nausea  was  felt,  and  before  any 
vomiting  or  expectoration  had  taken  place ;  moreover,  from 
my  day's  starving  my  stomach  was  as  empty  before  the 
operation  of  the  emetic  as  after.  An  emetic  was  the  closing 
scene  of  each  attack ;  how  long  the  attack  would  have  lasted 
had  I  not  taken  one  I  cannot  say,  but  the  spasms  showed 
very  little  inclination  to  give  way  till  the  ipecacuanha  began 
to  take  effect.  I  rarely  took  the  emetic  before  evening,  but 
now  I  think  that  if  I  had  taken  it  immediately  on  the 
asthma  awakening  me^  I  should  have  cut  short  the  spasm 
at  once,  and  saved  myself  a  day's  suffering.  .  .  •  The 
eflScacy  and  value  of  tobacco  depend  on  my  never  acquiring 
a  tolerance  of  it ;  a  few  whiffs  of  a  pipe,  or  half  a  cigar, 
always  brought  on  the  characteristic  physiological  effects 
of  the  drug— faintness,  giddiness,  cold  perspiration  and 
nausea,  and  on  the  supervention  of  these  the  asthma  in- 
stantly vanished.'^* 

Lastly,  we  must  refer  to  the  same  principle  the  curtail* 
ment  of  the  megrim  paroxysm  which  is  sometimes  observed 
as  a  consequence  of  vomiting,  whether  this  occurs  spon- 
taneously in  the  natural  progress  of  the  seizure,  or  is  induced 
artificially  by  the  use  of  an  emetic  or  other  means.  Many' 
illustrations  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  earlier  parts  of  this 
treatise. 

Passing  on  now  to  the  case  of  the  Sexual  Passion,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  analogy  of  the  phenomena  with 
those  of  the  natural  appetite  for  food  and  its  gratification 
on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  true  emotions 
and  their  corporeal  developments  on  the  other,  has  been 
already  pointed  out — an  analogy  which  is  recognised  in  the 
latter  case  by  the  common  name  of  '^  Passion,^'  and  in  the 


•  "  On  Asthma "  (Ist  ed.),  Case  V.,  p.  209. 
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former    by   that   of    '^  Appetite,''  which    we    apply   indis- 
criminately to  both. 

The  sexual  feeling  or  desire  when  fully  awakened  implies 
a  state  of  nervous  tension,  similar  to  that  which  precedes 
other  explosive  nervous  actions  whether  healthy  or  morbid, 
and  this  condition  finds  its  natural  culmination  and  disper- 
sion in  sexual  relations  of  the  most  intimate  kind.  But  it 
should  be  remembered,  in  connexion  with  our  present 
inquiry  and  the  doctrine  of  Centric  and  Eccentric  neuroses, 
that  although  peripheral  impressions  of  mutual  contact 
are  ordinarily  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
physiological  act,  yet  they  are  not  essential,  and  the 
whole  train  of  phenomena  may  be  centrically  determined 
under  particiilar  states  of  ideational  consciousness  such 
as  dreaming ;  whUe  the  analogy  they  bear  to  those  of  an 
epileptic  paroxysm  has  been  recognised  from  a  very  early 
period  in  the  history  of  medicine  (see  above,  p.  353). 

It  need  occasion  no  great  surprise  then,  that  a  state  of 
high  sexual  excitement  shoiild  sometimes  determine  the 
occurrence  of  a  particular  nervous  seizure  to  which  the 
system  may  chance  to  be  predisposed.  This  has  been  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  case  of  epilepsy.  "  II  y  a  tant 
d'analogie/'  writes  Esquirol  ,  "  eutre  un  leger  acces  epilep- 
tique  ct  Torgasme  spasmodique  qui  accomplit  Facte  de  la 
reproduction,  que  les  ancieiis  ont  defini  le  coit  Epilepsia 
brevis.  Cet  acte  est  quelquefois  suivi  d^epilepsie.  Sauvages 
parle  d'uue  persoune  chez  qui  le  coit.etait  constamment 
suivi  d'un  acces.  L'oiianisme  predispose  k  cette  terrible 
maladic,  en  devient  la  cause  excitante,  meme  dans  Feufancc. 
Zimmermann  a  counu  un  jeune  homme  qui  avait  un  acces 
chaque  fois  qu^il  s'etait  livre  h.  Tonanisme."*  Dr.  Reynolds 
believes  that  an  exaggerated  estimate,  and  often  a  ground- 
less suspicion  of  the  influence  of  this  cause  in  epilepsy  very 
generally  prevail,t  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  is  right ; 
moreover  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  neurosal  disposi- 
tion not  unfrequently  show^  itself  in  morbid  or  exaggerated 
sexual  propensities,  which  must  then  be  looked  upon  as  an 


A' 


Maladies  Mentales,"  torn.  i.  p.  301.  f  "  On  Epilepsy,"  p.  136. 
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effect  rather  than  a  cause^  though  eyen  so  I  see  only 
another  illustration  of  the  metamorphic  tendencies  we 
are  considering.  This,  however,  is  not  the  particular  aspect 
of  the  subject  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  Dr. 
Reynolds  himself  refers  to  the  cases  above  mentioned  as 
instances  of  '^  the  passage  of  normal  involuntary  movements 
into  the  epileptic  attack/'*  and  we  have  taken  a  similar 
view ;  he  records  moreover  two  additional  illustrations ;  in 
one  of  these  there  was  no  hereditary  predisposition,  the  fits 
commenced  at  twenty-five,  apparently  from  sexual  excesses, 
and  the  first  distinct  attack  occurred  during  intercourse.f 
V.  Swieten  justly  observes  that  such  an  effect  is  especially 
to  be  dreaded  in  those  who  are  already  epileptic — "Omnium 
autem  maxime  hoc  metuendum  est  in  illis,  qui  antea  huic 
morbo  obnoxii  fuerunt :  et  contigi^i^se  novi,  quod  talis  primas 
conjugalis  lecti  delicias  epileptico  insultu  fcedaverit.'^t  I 
may  add  that  an  instance  of  precisely  the  same  kind  has 
recently  come  to  my  own  knowledge. 

What  has  now  been  stated  of  epilepsy  is  equally  true  of 
some  other  neuroses.  "  Venereal  excitement,''  says  Dr. 
Salter,  '^  will  bring  on  Asthma.  A  gentleman  once  told  me 
that  one  of  the  severest  attacks  he  ever  had  in  his  life  was 
brought  on  in  this  way."^  But  asthma  also  affords  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  opposite  or  curative  influence  of 
the  same  mode  of  physiological  activity.  "  Not  long  ago," 
writes  the  same  author,  "  I  was  informed  by  a  patient  at 
the  hospital,  who  had  suffered  greatly  for  many  years  from 
spasmodic  asthma,  that  however  severe  an  attack  might 
be,  venereal  excitement  would  almost  invariably  cure  it.  I 
have  known  two  or  three  cases,  in  which  sexual  excitement 
has  had  just  the  same  effect.'' || 

Another  and  at  first  sight  paradoxical  fact  of  the  same 
class,  is  that  a  state  of  continence  may  favour  the  occur- 
rence of  various  neurosal  seizures.  Esquirol  says,  "La 
continence  a  quelquefois  produit  I'epilepsie ;  mais  ici  I'excfes 


*  "On  EpUepsy,"  p.  62.  t  Idem,  Case  IV.  p.  92. 

t  H.  Boerhaave,*'  Commentaria/'  &c.     Ed.  2nd,  4to,  Lugd.  Bat.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  412. 

§  *'  On  Asthma ''  (Ed.  1868),  p.  26.  ||  Idem,  p.  211. 
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eat  moins  h,  redouter  que  Tabus  eontraire/^*  There  is 
nothing  however  which  is  really  contradictory  in  this.  I 
have  already  said  that  where  the  sexual  faculty  has  been 
once  fally  aroused  (and  this  is  an  important  qualification) 
continence  implies^  at  least  with  some  individuals^  a  per- 
petually recurring  state  of  nervous  tension,  and  one  which, 
if  baulked  in  its  natural  development,  is  very  apt  to  find 
expression  in  morbid  phenomena  where  a  neurosal  predis- 
position exists.  Lastly,  we  find  the  completion  of  our 
parallel  in  the  occasional  assumption  by  the  sexual  faculty 
of  a  distinctly  morbid  and  neurosal  type  under  the  form 
of  Eroto-mania. 

From  the  sexual  passion  the  transition  to  the  higher 
Emotions  is  sufficiently  easy,  and  we  are  naturally  led 
to  inquire  whether  the  same  principles  of  mutual 
equivalency  and  substitution,  and  the  same  power  of 
^  exciting  and  dispersing  neurosal  paroxysms,  can  be  traced 
in  connexion  with  them,  which  we  have  observed  in  the 
case  of  the  consensual  operations  of  the  respiratory, 
alimentary,  and  sexual  systems.  In  the  first  place  we 
observe  between  the  emotions  themselves,  or  at  least 
their  outward  expressions,  a  tendency  to  transformation 
and  mutual  replacement,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
one  emotional  condition  is  thus  superseded  by  another  has 
been  often  a  subject  of  comment  both  among  psychological 
writers  and  ordinary  observers  of  human  nature.  Sir  A. 
Crichton  remarks — "  Many  (1  am  almost  tempted  to  say 
most  people)  now  and  then  have  been  inclined  to  laugh 
when  a  person  has  first  begun  to  relate  some  misfortune. 
Nay,  a  more  unaccountable  circumstance  of  this  kind  is, 
that  many  people,  when  they  have  to  tell  us  of  the  death 
of  another  person,  feel  themselves  often  inclined  to  laugh 
at  the  moment  they  begin  to  speak  of  it.^^  Nor  is  this 
only  seen  in  a  mere  misplacement  of  the  outward  expression  ; 
the   saying  "  extren;a    gaudii    luctus   occupat^'  has   passed 


♦  **  MaL  Ment,"  torn.  i.  p.  301. 
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into  a  nursery  proverb,  so  easy  is  the  transition  from 
laughter  to  tears  in  the  emotional  nature  of  children.  On 
the  same  principle  there  is  no  way  in  which  we  are  so 
quickly  rid  of  a  dominant  passion  or  inward  feeling  as  when, 
it  is  replaced  by  another  : — 

"  Be  oomforfced : 
Let's  make  ub  med'cines  of  our  great  revenge. 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief.  ** 


And  again^ 


«< 


Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword :  let  grief 
Convert  to  anger." 


In  the  work  already  quoted,  Esquirol  observes  that  a  fit  of 
anger  has  been  instantly  dispersed  by  an  emotion  of 
surprise  or  the  unexpected  appearance  of  an  important  per- 
souage.*^  Fear  will  have  the  same  effect :  '^  Dum  iratissimo 
homini/'  writes  Boerhaave^s  commentator,  ^'maximus  in- 
cutitur  metus,  compescitur  ira/  non  mutato  corpore,  sed 
mutata  mente  in  cogitatione  sua.  .  .  .  Summse  ergo  utilitatis 
est  cognoscere  oppositos  animi  affectus.  Iram  supprimit 
summus  metus ;  meticulosissimus  homo  ira  audax  fit/'f  So 
a  celebrated  author,  whose  writings  present  a  singidar  mix- 
ture of  humour  and  seriousness,  justly  observes  Qf  ihfi  regu- 
lation of  the  emotional  part  of  our  nature  that  a  mistake  is 
often  made  "  in  trusting  the  issue  of  these  commotions  to 
reason  only. — I  can  safely  say  for  myself,  I  was  never  able 
to  conquer  any  one  single  bad  sensation  in  my  heart  so 
decisively,  as  by  beating  up  as  fast  as  I  could  for  some 
kindly  and  gentle  sensation  to  fight  it  upon  its  own 
ground.^'J 

Again,  we  find  the  same  tendencies  on  the  part  of  emo- 
tional phenomena  which  we  have  observed  in  the  case  of 
the  natural  appetites  to  awaken,  or  to  merge  into,  any  form 
of  paroxysmal  disorder  to  which  the  system  may  be  liable. 
At  other  times  they  themselves  assume  a  distinctly  morbid 


*  *'  Des  passions  consid^r^s  comme  causes,  sympt6mes,  et  moyens  oura- 
tifsde  Tali^nation  mentale,"  p.  21.    Paris,  1805. 

+  G.  van  Swieten,  **Commentaria,"  &c.,  voL  i.  p.  147,  §  103-4. 
4:  '*  A  Sentimental  Journey,"  by  Laurence  Sterne. 
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character  and  occur  intercurrently  or  vicariously  with  tho^e 
of  a  true  neurosis ;  and  lastly^  the  natural  development  of  a 
strong  emotion  will  occasionally  disperse  some  other  neu- 
rosal  paroxysm^  just  as  we  have  seen  a  fit  of  hiccup^  a 
keen  appetite^  an  attack  of  sea-sickness^  or  another  passion 
dispersed  by  the  same  means.  Let  us  take  in  illustration 
of  these  various  points  the  emotion  of  Fear, 

We  have  already  pointed  out  in  a  previous  chapter  how 
frequently  "  a  firight''  is  the  exciting  cause  of  a  first  attack 
of  epilepsy  or  chorea ;  we  have  also  drawn  attention  to  the 
similar  influence  of  various  emotional  conditions  in  re- 
newing the  paroxysms  not  only  of  these  but  of  many  other 
neuroses^  such  as  asthma^  angina  pectoris^  and  megrim^ 
and  we  need  not  repeat  the  illustrations  then  given. 
Sometimes^  however,  an  emotion  of  fear  or  terror  is  not  a 
cause,  but  a  symptom,  and  constitutes  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  seizure.  We  have  before  stated  that  the  "  night 
terrors''  of  young  children,  are  often  the  representatives  of 
future  epilepsy,  and  so  sometimes  are  their  ungovernable 
passions.  It  has  occasionally  happened,  where  fear  has 
been  the  exciting  cause  of  a  first  attack  of  epilepsy,  that 
the  original  scene  or  sense  of  terror  has  been  subjectively 
reproduced  with  each  returning  seizure.  We  have  already 
had  before  us  some  remarkable  instances  in  which  a  vague 
and  groundless  sense  of  fear  or  dread  has  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  megrim  j)aroxysm  and  in  that  of  periodic  gas- 
tralgia  ;  the  following  description  of  tlie  same  emotional 
condition  as  an  incident  of  epilepsy  is  from  the  pen  of  M. 
Moreau : — "  All  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  exuberant  health 
both  physical  and  moral,  during  a  profound  intellectual  and 
emotional  calm,  wliile  engaged  in  occupations  the  most 
tranquillizing  and  exempt  from  all  mental  excitement,  the 
patient  becomes  suddenly  conscious  of  fear.  Fear  of  what  ? 
Absolutely  nothing  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  but  he  has  the 
sensation  of  fear  ;  he  experiences  morally  and  physically  all 
the  effects  of  that  emotion  ;  he  trembles  from  head  to  foot, 
his  heart  beats  quick,  he  has  a  sense  of  oppression  at  the 
chest,  his   vision    is   disordered,  his  eyes  look  haggard,  and 
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he  cries  with  stifled  voice — J'ai  peur  !  Tai  peur  !  These 
phenomena/'  continues  M.  Moreau^  "  are  closely  related  to 
that  outburst  of  hilarity^  that  uncontrollable  laughter 
which  affects  certain  individuals  threatened  with  an  attack 
of  mania/'*  To  take  another  instance  :  just  as  we  may 
observe  in  the  somatic  development  of  violent  Grief  and 
Terror  something  of  the  cardiac  distress  and  collapse  of 
angina  pectoris^  so  we  may  trace  in  the  latter  malady  no 
small  amount  of  the  psychical  element  of  those  depressing 
passions.  ''  There  seems  always  to  be  something  peculiar  in 
the  pain/'  says  Sir  John  Forbes  in  a  passage  already  quoted^ 
"  whatever  be  its  degreCj  unlike  the  pains  of  other  parts  of 
the  body^  and  as  if  it  were  combined  with  something  of  a 
mental  quality.  There  is  a  feeling  and  a  fear  of  impending 
death ;  and  the  primary  symptoms  of  corporeal  disorder  are 
speedily  modified  by  the  consequences  of  mental  impressions 
conveyed  through  ihe  nervous  system.  '  Quid  ni  V  exclaims 
Seneca^  reflecting  on  his  own  suffering  firom  this  disease^ 
'  aliud  enim  quidquid  est  segrotare  est ;  hoc  est  animam 
agere.'  "t 

Not  only,  however,  is  a  sense  of  Fear  at  one  time  a  cause 
and  at  another  a  symptom  of  various  neurosal  seizures,  but 
as  if  to  carry  out  the  former  parallel,  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  emotion  may  sometimes  have  a  curative  influence. 
Thus  Dr.  Hughes  relates  a  case  of  chorea  which  was 
terminated  in  this  way.  "This  complaint,"  he  observes, 
"  may  be  sometimes  cured  also  by  that  which  originally 
produced  it.  A  curious  instance  of  this  occurred  a  few 
years  ago.  A  girl  who  had  been  in  the  hospital  for  chorea, 
and  who  went  out  cured,  had  a  return  of  her  complaint. 
She  was  going  to  the  hospital  to  apply  for  re-admission, 
but,  on  her  way,  was  much  alarmed  as  she  passed  over 
London  bridge  by  a  person  being  run-over.  She,  however, 
pursued  her  course.  On  her  arriving  at  the  room  in  which 
the  patients  are   selected  for  admission,  both  she   and  her 


♦  "Psychologic  Morbide/'  p.  281.     Paris,  1869. 
t  "  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.*'    Art.  Angina  Pectwis,  p.  82. 
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mother  were  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  complaint  had 
left  her.  She  therefore  went  home  again^  and  had  not,  ©o 
far  as  I  know,  any  return  of  the  disorder/'*  The  same 
effect  has  been  frequently  observed  in  asthma.  Dr.  Parry 
records  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  a  sufferer  from  a  regular 
form  of  this  complaint;  on  one  occasion,  when  taking 
ether,  some  fell  on  him  and  took  fire,  and  the  fright  thus 
occasioned  dispersed  the  paroxysm.f  Dr.  Salter  says : 
''  The  cure  of  asthma  by  violent  emotion  is  more  sudden 
and  complete  than  by  any  other  remedy  whatever ;  indeed^ 
I  know  of  few  things  more  striking  and  curious  in  the 
whole  history  of  therapeutics.''  He  gives  the  following 
illustrations  of  the  effects  of  alarm  : — "  A  gentleman  suffer- 
ing an  unusually  severe  attack,  so  bad  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  speak  or  move  all  day,  was  suddenly  alarmed  by 
the  illness  of  a  relative ;  he  ran  down  two  flights  of  stairs 
and  up  again,  and  administered  the  restoratives  he  had 
procured,  and  then  observed,  to  his  astonishment,  that  his 
asthma  was  gone.  This  gentleman  tells  me  that  on  many 
other  occasions  different  forms  of  mental  emotion  have 
cured  his  asthma/' 

"  C.  R.,  a  confirmed  asthmatic,  states  that  when  he  was 
suffering  from  an  unusually  severe  attack,  a  fire  occurred 
just  opposite  his  house.  Previously  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  fire  he  was  in  bed,  breathing  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  unable  to  move.  When  the  excitement  of  the  fire 
was  over,  he  found  that  he  had  been  standing  in  his  night- 
shirt, looking  with  others  out  of  the  window,  and  that  he 
had  forgotten  all  about  his  asthma.  His  breath  was  not 
quite  well  the  rest  of  the  day,  but  nearly  so."t 

M.  Labarraquc  relates  a  very  similar  instance  of  the 
cure  of  megrim.  The  patient  was  a  lady,  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  who  suffered  from  violent  attacks  of  this  malady, 
which   returned  periodically  every  eight  or  ten  days.      One 


**  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,"  2ad  Series,  vol.  iv.  p.  374.     1846. 
t  **  Unpublished  Writings,"  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 
t  '*  On  Asthma,"  p.  211.     (Ed.  1868.) 
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day^  when  slie  felt  an  attack  coming  on^  going  to  look  at 
her  face  in  the  glass^  her  cap  caught  fire  and  burnt  her 
forehead.  The  expected  seizure  never  came  on,  and  further- 
more, she  had  no  return  for  some  years.* 

If  we  compare  the  foregoing  instances  with  Mr.  Howship's 
narrative  of  the  cure  of  his  sea-sickness  by  a  sudden  alarm, 
we  canuot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  analogy  of  the  facts. 

The  curative  influence  of  other  emotions  is  not  less 
striking.  In  the  interesting  ''  Journal  of  an  Asthmatic/' 
the  sufferer  describes  the  good  effect  which  followed  the 
visit  of  a  friend  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  twelve  months. 
"  Before  his  arrival  I  was  not  '  very  ill,'  and  the  coffee  and 
foot-bath  were  probably  of  service,  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
pleasurable  excitement  of  his  conversation  (in  which  I  soon 
began  to  join)  entirely  removed  the  asthmatic  fit/'t  A 
very  similar  instance  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Salter's  treatise : 
''  I  was  sitting,"  writes  the  patient,  "  with  fixed  elbows  on 
a  sofa,  breathing  hard ;  a  lady  came  into  the  room  whom  I 
had  known  very  well,  and  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  several 
years.  I  got  up  to  receive  her,  and  sat  down  again  on  a 
music  stool,  with  no  especial  purchase  therefore  for  the 
respiratory  muscles,  and  yet  with  comparative  ease  of 
breathing.  This  ease  lasted  for  about  half  an  hour,  and 
then  the  difficulty  of  breathing  came  on  again.  I  attributed 
the  temporary  amendment  to  the  diversion  of  nervous 
energy.  Just  the  same  thing  has  happened  to  me  more 
than  once."t  The  same  effect  is  sometimes  seen  in 
megrim.  Dr.  WoUaston  thus  records,  his  own  expe- 
rience : — ^'  On  this  occasion,  the  affection,  having  lasted 
with  little  alteration  about  twenty  minutes,  was  removed 
suddenly  and  entirely  by  the  excitement  of  agreeable  news 
respecting  the  safe  arrival  of  a  friend  from  a  very 
hazardous  enterpri8e."§ 

But  it  is   not   solely,  perhaps   not   chiefly,  the  inward 
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Eaaai  sor  la  Cephalalgie  et  la  Migraine/*  p.  44. 
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feeling  and  mental  development  of  an  emotion  which  is  thus 
capable  of  exciting  or  replacing  a  neurosal  paroxysm.  A 
similar  capacity  is  exhibited^  and  similar  relations  are  main- 
tained with  morbid  phenomena  by  those  consensual  and 
automatic  actions  which  constitute  the  outward  expression 
of  the  passions.  A  fit  of  laughter  ordinarily  follows  an  idea 
of  the  ridiculous  or  is  the  expression  of  mirth  and  good 
humour^  but  it  is  well  known  that  it  may  also  be  excited 
by  a  simple  mechanical  irritation  of  the  surface,  especially 
hi  certain  localities,  as  in  the  childish  amusement  of  tickling. 
Whichever  way  induced,  the  paroxysm  may  easily  pass  into 
a  neurosal  seizure  of  a  far  graver  kind. 

Dr.  Salter  records  numerous  cases  of  Asthma  in  which  a 
fit  of  laughter  is  mentioned  among  the  exciting  causes. 
"  So  great  is  the  tendency  of  laughing,''  writes  one  of  his 
patients,  "to  induce  Asthma,  that  I  have  always  been  obliged, 
especially  in  childhood,  to  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible  on 
account  of  its  distressing  consequences/**  Another  ob- 
serves :  "  I  have  frequently  had  short  spasms  of  asthma 
produced  by  laughing,  from  which  I  have  recovered  as 
rapidly  as  when  under  the  influence  of  Ipecacuanha,  going 
through  the  stages  of  silent  asthma,  audible  asthma,  and  the 
expectoration  mentioned  above,  in  about  the  space  of  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour/'t  Many  years  ago  Dr. 
Laycock  stated  that  he  had  known  attacks  of  minor  epilepsy 
excited  by  laughter.  Indeed,  he  says,  "  if  we  review  the 
phenomena  of  epilepsy  in  reference  to  the  exciting  causes 
and  the  organs  they  implicate,  little  difference  will  be  foimd 
between  them  and  the  phenomena  of  other  paroxysmal  dis- 
orders of  the  nervous  svstem  :  in  most  cases  mental  emotion 
will  induce  and  prevent  a  paroxysm/'J 

But  just  as  a  fit  of  laughing  may  be  excited  by  tickling 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  so  may  an  epileptic  paroxysm  be  in- 
duced by  the  same  means  in  those  who  are  predisposed  to  the 
malady,  as   in   the   following  well-known  case   recorded   by 


*  ••On  Asthma,"  p.  380.     (Ed.  1868.)  +  Idem,  p.  168.     (Ist  Edit) 
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Van  Swieten : — "  I  have  seen  a  very  healthy  girl  of  ten  years 
old^  the  offspring  of  vigorous  parents^  who  had  never  suf- 
fered from  epilepsy,  rendered  epileptic  for  many  years,  and 
seized  with  her  first  paro&ysm  while  some  girls  tickled  the 
soles  of  her  feet  in  play,  others  holding  her  firmly  down  on 
the  ground  so  that  she  should  not  escape  the  intolerable 
sensation  by  changiug  her  posture/'*  Dr.  Reynolds  refers 
to  this  case  as  an  instance  of  the  development  of  the  epilep- 
tic paroxysm  "  by  the  induction  of  an  analogous  state  of  the 
organism/'  "In  this  manner,''  he  says,  "pertussis  passes  intq 
convulsion ;  coition  into  epilepsy ;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
latter  has  been  developed  by  violent  laughing  &om  tickling 
the  soles  of  the  feet."t  He  also  gives  another  illustration 
from  his  own  practice : — "  The  first  convulsive  attack  oc- 
curred on  April  7th,  1849,  A.  B.  being  then  fifteen  years  of 
age.  On  the  evening  of  the  sixth  the  boy  had  eaten  freely 
of  buns ;  and  in  the  morning  of  the  seventh,  while  he  was 
lying  asleep,  some  of  his  schoolfellows  amused  themselves 
by  tickling  the  soles  of  his  feet ;  and  although  this  tickling 
did  not  awaken  him,  the  fit  occurred  during  the  process/'J 
Dr.  M.  Hall  mentions  in  one  of  his  lectures  that  he  had 
details  of  the  case  of  a  little  girl  who  was  "  tickled  into  such 
terror  and  convulsions  as  broke  up  her  nervous  system."§ 

Lastly,  a  fit  of  laughing  may  itself  be  a  pathological  con- 
dition, and  the  forerunner  or  representative  of  some  grave 
neurosal  seizure ;  in  other  instances  it  may  constitute  a  part 
of  the  paroxysm.  Laughter  and  crying  are  thus  a  normal 
part  of  the  hysterical  fit.  In  a  passage  already  quoted, 
M.  Moreau  observes  that  an  outburst  of  hilarity  and  of 
uncontrollable  laughter  is  sometimes  the  forerunner  of  an 
attack  of  mania ;  in  other  instances  it  may  have  a  choreic 


*  "  Vidi  sanisaimain  puellam  decern  aonorum,  a  parentibuB  vegetis,  nun- 
qnam  epilepbiam  passis,  natam,  per  plures  annos  fuisse  epilepticam,  et  primo 
paroxysmo  fuiBse  oorreptam,  dum  joci  gratia  bomi  deciimbentem  sub  plantis 
pedum  titillajBsent  diu  quaedam  puellw,  aliis  illam  immotam  vi  retinentibus, 
ne  intolerabilem  ipei  banc  molestianif  mutato  8itu  corporis,  vitare  posaet." — 
CommentariOy  d:e.    4to,  vol.  iiL  p.  402. 

t  "On  Epilepsy/*  p.  253.  t  Idem.  p.  136. 
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or  epileptic  basis.  Among  eases  of  puerperal  chorea 
recorded  by  Dr.  Lever,  is  one  where  the  affection  had  been 
foreshadowed  at  an  earlier  period  by  a  *'  laughing  fit  '^  of  so 
morbid  a  character  as  to  have  been  especially  noted^  as  well 
as  by  severe  megrim.* 

I  have  notes  of  a  case  which  came  many  years  ago 
under  the  care  of  my  friend  the  late  Dr.  R.  B.  Todd.  The 
patient  was  a  boy  of  thirteen,  who,  apparently  in  con- 
sequence of  a  fall  on  his  head,  began  to  suffer  from 
"  laughing  fits,'^  which  at  first  recurred  daily  or  several 
times  a  day,  and  sometimes  during  sleep.  They  were  said 
to  have  lasted  at  first  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  after- 
wards they  only  occupied  from  two  to  five  minutes.  After 
he  had  been  about  a  month  under  treatment  the  laughing 
paroxysms  were  replaced  from  time  to  time  by  fits  of  crying. 
It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  regarded  chorea  as 
a  disorder  of  the  "  centre  of  emotion  ''  which  he  placed  in 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  Dr.  Todd  was  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  preceding  case  as  a  modification  of  chorea ;  but 
it  is  noteworthy  that  there  was  occasionally  a  momentary 
loss  of  consciousness  during  the  fits,  suggesting  epileptic 
aflSnities. 

Professor  Paget  of  Cambridge,  has  recorded  a  very  in- 
teresting case  of  epilepsy  complicated  by  the  occurrence  of 
frequent  outbursts  of  unmeaning  laughter.  The  laughter 
lasted  about  a  minute,  and  then  generally  ended  like  the 
laugh  of  a  person  tickled  with  something  ludicrous.  It 
was  not  loud  and  unnatural  like  an  hysterical  laugh,  and 
the  face  had  the  natural  expression. t  In  a  later  paper 
Dr.  Paget  again  refers  to  this  case  as  an  instance  of 
"  Gastric  Epilepsy."  "  I  failed,"  he  says,  "  to  recognise  its 
gastric  character  until  I  learned  that  the  patient  (a  robust 
agricultural  labourer)  almost  every  day  hiccoughed  twice  or 
thrice  about  two  hours  after  dinner.  .  .  .  Besides  his 
regular  epDeptic  fits,  which  were  numerous  and  of  the  most 


♦  "  Guy's  Hosp.  Repta.,"  vol.  v.  (2nd  Ser.)  p.  10. 
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severe  kind^  and  even  nearly  fatal^  the  patient  was  troubled 
with  sudden  and  transient  attacks  of  involuntary  and  mean- 
ingless laughter  associated  with  no  ludicrous  ideas^  and 
occurring  frequently  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  in  sleep  as 
well  as  awake.  He  was  ultimately  cured  by  bismuth  and 
magnesia^  and  after  a  period  of  seven  years  he  is  still  re- 
maining quite  well."* 

To  take  another  illustration.  The  phenomenon  of 
blushing^  which  is  the  natural  expression  of  the  emotion  of 
modesty  or  shame^  is  not  uncommonly  morbidly  developed 
in  connexion  with  a  distressing  sense  of  self-consciousness^ 
and  sometimes  as  the  expression  of  more  serious  neurosal 
tendencies.  The  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  with  his  usual 
sagacity  discerned  the  true  affinities  of  all  such  disorders  and 
included  them  in  the  same  '^  class  of  paroxysmal  affections" 
as  epilepsy,  t  "  In  some  instances,"  he  says,  *Hhe first  stage 
of  these  seizures  (Epileptoid)  is  hidden ;  in  others  the  seizures 
assume  the  form  of  oneirodynia ;  in  others,  again,  it  is 
mere  blushing,  '  sick-headache,'  'sick- giddiness,'  etc."  '^  I 
have  known  mere  blushing  to  become  intense,  constantly 
recurrent  on  every  slight  occasion,  and  attended  by  varied 
mental  distress,  and  even  to  pass  into  an  epileptoid 
affection."!  In  these  and  many  similar  remarks  Dr. 
Hall  has  recognised  the  very  analogies  for  which  we 
contend,  and  has  only  erred  in  the  mechanical  theory 
which  a  superabundant  ingenuity  devised  to  account  for 
them. 

I  shall  only  notice  one  more  instance.  The  momentary 
shock  and  rigidity  of.  the  frame  which  occurs  as  an  effect 
of  surprise  or  alarm  when  we  ''jump,"  as  we  say,  at  an 
unexpected  appearance,  is  not  without  its  pathological  re- 
presentatives. The  painful  and  violent  shock  which  some 
persons  experience  when  first  dropping  off  to  sleep  is  an 
occurrence  of  a  similar  kind,  and  if  too  familiar  to  be  con- 


*  Lamceiy  April  18,  1868,  p.  492. 
t  "  Of  Paroxysmal  Diseases  of  the  Cerebro-spinal  System  as  a  Class." 
Croonian  Leetwres^  1851,  §  2,  p.  49.  t  Idem,  p.  3. 
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sidered  morbid^  it  certainly  occupies  the  confines  between 
health  and  disease^  like  hiccup,  sneezing,  and  so  many 
minor  explosive  nervous  actions;  and  with  some  persons 
at  certain  times  it  occurs  so  frequently  and  occasions  so 
much  distress  as  to  amount  to  a  positive  malady ;  it  ex- 
hibits, moreover,  in  the  time  of  its  occurrence  a  further 
conformity  to  the  neurosal  character.  Sir  H.  Holland 
has  pointed  out  that  a  very  similar  affection  may  occur 
by  day  a  as  distinct  malady  of  the  epileptic  class: — "In 
another  instance  which  happened  to  me  lately,  where 
the  remarkable  symptom  at  the  time  was  that  sinp^ar 
shock  or  jar  which  patients  themselves  often  compare  to  an 
electric  shock,  and  which  in  this  case  occurred  with*fre- 
quency  and  violence  in  the  lower  limbs,  the  attacks  when 
most  severe  in  degree,  came  on  almost  exactly  at  equal 
intervals  of  somewhat  more  than  two  minutes.  .  .  .  The 
patient  in  this  case  described  the  sensation  as  'a  sudden 
shot  into  the  limbs,  seeming  as  suddenly  to  disperse  itself 
into  innumerable  sparks  which  penetrated  into  every 
corner  of  them.'  Most  persons,'^  continues  Sir  Henry, 
"  will  probably  recognise  in  this  description  a  frequent 
occurrence  of  ordinary  health,  where  a  sudden  shock  or 
jar  is  felt  to  spread  in  an  instant  through  the  whole  body, 
happening  generally  without  obvious  cause,  yet  most  fre- 
quently during  the  approaches  of  sleep/'* 

• 

There  remains  one  other  class  of  facts  connected  with 
the  liistory  of  neurosal  disorders  to  which  we  have  not 
hitherto  referred,  but  which  may  be  briefly  noticed  here,  as 
forming  an  additional  link  between  those  disorders  and  the 
actions  of  the  healthy  nervous  system  which  most  nearly 
resemble  them.  I  refer  to  the  influence  of  Involuntary 
Imitation  and  Habit  in  determining  or  reproducing  the 
seizures. 

Recurring  once  more  to  those  normal  convulsive  actions 
which   belong  to  the    respiratory   system.     We  all   know 


•  ♦*Med.  Notes  and  ReaectionB,"  p.  326.     Ed.  1839. 
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how  involuntarily  and  often  unconsciously  the  act  of 
yawning,  if  once  started,  will  go  the  round  of  a  whole 
circle  of  people  who  are  not  very  actively  engaged,  and 
the  interest  and  significance  of  the  fact  are  only  lost 
sight  of  in  its  familiarity.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the 
act  of  coughing ;  it  sometimes  requires  a  considerable 
effort  to  resist  the  impulse  to  cough  in  sympathy  with 
another^  and  its  epidemic  propagation  through  a  whole 
assembly  of  people  may  often  be  noticed  in  our  churches. 
The  same  influence  may  be  observed  in  connexion  with  the 
sensations  and  movements  of  sickness;  many  people  are 
made  sick  by  merely  seeing  others  so^  and  in  susceptible 
persons  this  is  not  confined  to  the  sense  of  nausea,  but 
may  extend  to  the  convulsive  actions  of  retching  and 
vomiting.  Cullen  says  of  himself,  "  I  have  often  coughed 
when  another  person  has  coughed;  and  I  cannot  help 
vomiting  when  I  see  another  person  straining  and 
vomiting.^'  Even  the  natural  appetite  for  food  admits  of 
being  considerably  heightened  by  company^  and  the  sight 
of  others  eating. 

It  should  be  observed  however,  and  the  fact  bears 
directly  on  our  present  inquiry  and  the  analogy  of  neurosal 
phenomena,  that  this  influence  of  imitation  becomes  much 
more  apparent  when  the  persons  concerned  are  in  any  way 
predisposed  to  the  actions  in  question;  to  yawning,  for 
example,  by  weariness,  to  coughing  by  the  prevalence  of 
catarrh,  and  to  sickness  by  being  at  sea. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  the  emotions  and  their  outward 
expression  we  trace  the  operation  of  the  same  principle. 
Every  one  knows  how  a  laughing  face  makes  us  laugh  and 
a  suffering  one  makes  us  sad;  how  quickly  women  and 
children  are  moved  to  tears  by  the  sight  of  others  crying. 
Let  a  person  unexpectedly  find  himself  in  merry  company, 
and  he  is  instantly  caught  by  the  prevailing  humour  and 
laughing  with  the  rest  before  he  has  any  distinct  idea  of  the 
cause  of  merriment.  A  curious  instance  of  this  involuntary 
imitation  of  laughter  is  quoted  by  Percival  from  Wesley's 
Journal.     ''  Part  of  Sunday  my  brother  and  I  then  used  to 

c  c 
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spend  in  walking  in  the  meadows  and  singing  psalms.  But 
one  day^  just  as  we  were  beginning  to  sing^  he  bnrst  out  into 
loud  laughter.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  distracted,  and  began 
to  be  very  angry,  and  presently  after  to  laugh  as  loud  as  he. 
Nor  could  we  possibly  refrain,  though  we  were  ready  to 
tear  ourselves  in  pieces,  but  we  were  forced  to  go  home 
without  singing  another  line/' 

The  power  which  great  actors  and  orators  possess  of 
working  on  the  feelings  of  their  audience  lies  in  their 
ability  successfully  to  assume  the  outward  expressions  and 
gestures  of  the  deeper  passions.  We  have  instances  too  of 
the  propagation  of  violent  emotions  among  large  bodies  of 
people,  and  of  the  accumulated  intensity  they  may  attain 
by  sympathetic  imitation,  in  the  outbreaks  of  fury,  of  panic, 
and  of  admiration,  to  which  mobs  and  armies  are  liable. 

If  now  we  turn  our  attention  to  pathological  cases,  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  same  influence  of 
imitation  in  the  case  of  various  neurosal  seizures  which  we 
have  just  observed  under  circumstances  of  health.  Thus  it 
is  a  well  established  fact,  that  persons  have  been  rendered 
epileptic  by  seeing  others  so  affected.  In  a  case  of  epilepsy 
recorded  by  Mr.  Solly,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  a  little  girl  became  epileptic  at  the  age  of  seven,  after 
seeing  her  nurse  in  an  epileptic  fit.  So  Van  Swieten 
observes ; — "  I  have  known  a  great  many  rendered  epileptic 
and  who  have  remained  so  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  from 
another  person  falling  down  in  a  fit  before  them ;  and  there 
are  a  great  many  such  cases  to  be  met  with  among  medical 
writers.^^*  The  same  influence  is  still  more  strikingly  seen 
in  hysteria.  "  It  has  frequently  happened  in  the  Royal  In- 
firmary here  (Edinburgh),"  writes  Robert  Whytt,  "  that 
women  have  been  seized  with  hysteric  fits  from  seeing 
others  attacked  with  them  -/'f  and  this  experience  has  been 
repeatedly  confirmed.  Dr.  Bright  relates  in  his  reports  of 
cases  at   Guy's   Hospital   that   having  occasion   to  pass   a 


**  Comment,  apud  Boerhaave,"  §  1075,  vol.  iii.  p.  414. 
t  '*  Works,"  4to,  p.  681. 
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probang  for  an  hysterical  patient^  the  operatioii  was  followed 
by  a  coQYulsive  paroxysm^  which  was  inunediately  repeated 
amoDg  several  patients  in  the  same  ward.  Dr.  Laycock 
has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  spread  of  hysterical 
retching  and  vomiting  with  other  symptoms  among  four 
female  patients  in  the  wards  of  the  York  Hospital^  so  as  to 
give  rise  at  first  to  a  suspicion  of  poisoning  ;*  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  refer  to  many  more  instances. 

Chorea  appears  to  be  sometimes  communicated  in  a 
similar  way.  Dr.  Bright,  in  the  excellent  clinical  reports 
just  referred  to,  relates  an  instance  of  this  malady  in  a 
child,  for  which  there  was  no  assignable  cause  except  asso- 
ciation with  a  choreic  schoolfellow.  ''  Neither  she  nor  her 
friends,'*  says  Dr.  Bright,  "  could  assign  any  cause  for  its 
coming  on  ;  but  on  my  inquiring  whether  she  knew  any  other 
person  with  this  complaint,  I  found  that  a  little  girl  at  the 
same  school  was  severely  affected  with  a  similar  disease.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  improA)able  that  the  disease  was  the  result  of  un- 
conscious imitation/'t  To  this  we  may  add  that  convulsive 
fits  and  various  forms  of  choreic  movement  have  prevailed 
from  time  to  time  in  certain  districts,  or  spread  through 
large  communities,  under  the  same  kind  of  sympathetic 
influence ;  and  to  this  class  must  be  referred  the  epidemic 
ecstasies,  dancings,  tremors,  and  ravings  of  religious 
enthusiasts  in  all  ages. 

Lastly,  Sir  H.  Holland  observes  of  Asthma :  ^'  I  have 
known  asthmatic  patients  in  whom  a  certain  degree  of  this 
affection  was  generally  brought  on  by  seeing  others  suffer- 
ing under  the  same  disorder.''! 

The  influence  of  Habit  on  the  functions  of  organic  life, 
both  in  health  and  disease,  is  very  remarkable,  and  directly 
referrible  to  the  share  which  the  nervous  system  takes  in 
their  production.  We  know  how  much  our  natural  appetites 
respond  to  this  influence — how  much  they  may  be  heightened 
or  weakened  by  force  of  habit.     The  sense  of  hunger,  and 


*  Edin,  Med.  and  ^urg.  Journ  ,  vol.  xlix.  p.  450.     1828. 
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the  disposition  to  sleep^  tend  naturally  to  return  at  stated 
intervals^  but  these  admit  of  almost  indefinite  modifica- 
tion to  suit  our  particular  circumstances  or  social  require- 
ments ;  and  in  the  matter  of  quantity^  we  may  accustom 
ourselves  to  be  satisfied  with  little  or  much,  quite  irrespective 
of  the  material  needs  of  the  system.  The  movement  of  the 
bowels  afibrds  another  illustration  of  the  force  of  habit,  and 
even  the  uterus  may  acquire  a  habit  of  abortion.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  emotions  in  their  corporeal  developments  : 
the  habit  of  yielding  to  any  of  these  promotes  their 
recurrence  and  increases  their  force ;  a  man  who  gives  way, 
as  we  say,  to  the  passion  of  anger,  that  is,  who  freely 
indulges  in  its  outward  expression,  developes  a  power  which 
he  cannot  control,  and  soon  becomes  furious  on  the  most 
trifling  provocation,  real  or  imaginary. 

A  similar  effect  of  habit  may  be  traced  in  the  case  of 
various  neuroses.  In  epilepsy,  when  the  fits  have  recurred 
for  a  length  of  time  under  the  influence  of  a  particular 
class  of  impressions,  they  will  often  continue  to  recur  when 
the  exciting  cause  is  removed.  If,  however,  this  habit  be 
broken  by  some  new  impression  or  change  of  circumstances, 
they  may  then  cease  altogether.  So  Dr.  Babington  observes 
of  chorea  :  "  It  is  probable  that  as  in  whooping-cough  and 
other  spasmodic  diseases,  mere  habit  will  perpetuate  what 
at  first  originated  in  disease ;  and  consequently,  that  it  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  within  the  power  of  tbe  patient,  if  the 
mind  be  calmly  and  steadily  directed  to  the  point,  to  effect 
his  own  cure." 

Dr.  Salter  makes  a  similar  observation  with  respect  to 
asthma  :  "  There  is  one  point  which  such  cases  seem  to 
illustrate,  and  that  is,  the  disposition  to  habit  which 
characterizes  asthma — to  repeat  that  which  has  once  been 
started,  to  continue  the  effect  even  after  the  cause  has 
ceased — as  we  see  sometimes  apparently  in  epilepsy,  and 
all  nervous  diseases  that  are  of  the  '  repetitive'  type.  Thus, 
in  the  cases  I  have  just  cited,  the  first  visit  to  Ryde  began 
with  asthma,  and  it  went  on  getting  worse  and  worse ;  the 
second  began  well,  and  so  it  continued,  and  would  apparently 
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ad  infinitum ;  the  same  with  regard  to  the  second  case.  It 
seems^  as  I  have  remarked  in  a  previous  chapter^  as  if  it 
were  a  law  of  the  disease  to  continue  its  present  type  and 
peculiarities,  whatever  they  may  be,  till  something  occurs  to 
'  break  the  spell/  and  then  to  continue  the  acquired  change, 
whatever  that  may  be,  till  something  else  occurs,  and  so  on.'^*^ 
Dr.  Mason  Good  remarks  of  all  this  class  of  disorders: 
^'  Whenever  a  forcible  and  anomalous  movement  of  this 
kind  has  once  been  excited,  and  when  from  accident,  or  a 
continuance  of  the  exciting  cause,  it  has  been  repeated,  it 
forms  a  habit  of  recurrence  that  is  often  broken  off  with 
great  difficulty.  Hence  the  convulsive  spasm  of  whooping- 
cough  always  outlasts  the  disease  itself  for  some  weeks,  and 
is  best  removed  by  the  introduction  of  some  counter-habit 
obtained   by  a  change  of  residence,  atmosphere,   or  even 

hours A  habit  of  sneezing    has    sometimes    been 

produced  in  the*  same  manner,  and  has  followed  upon  an 
obstinate  catarrh;  after  which  the  slightest  stimulus,  even 
the  sneezing  of  another  person,  has  been  sufficient  to  call 
up  fresh  paroxysms,  and,  in  some  cases  which  I  have  seen, 
of  very  long  and  troublesome  continuance.''t  Dr.  Vaughan 
relates  a  case  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,  where  the  stomach  contracted  a  troublesome  habit 
of  vomiting,  which  he  at  last  succeeded  in  breaking  by 
feeding  the  patient  by  the  bowel. 

Lastly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  frequent  returns  from 
frequent  exposure  to  determining  causes,  the  recurrence  of 
many  neurosal  seizures  is  greatly  facilitated  and  the  morbid 
habit  strengthened,  so  that  the  most  trifling  impression  of  a 
particular  kind  may  at  length  be  sufficient  to  occasion  a  return. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  John  Herschel  could  bring 
on  his  megrim  by  allowing  his  mind  to  dwell  on  the  idea 
or  description  of  the  phenomena,  and  M.  Piorry  by  fixing 
his  sight  intently.  Hence  it  becomes  important  to  avoid  as 
far  as  is  possible  those  circumstances  which  by  association 
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or  otherwise  favour  the  retnm  of  the  seiznres.  Again, 
just  as  the  assumption  of  the  outward  expression  and 
gesture  of  a  particular  passion  is  well  known  to  awaken 
much  of  the  inward  feelings  so  it  is  certain  that  true  epilepsy 
has  been  produced  by  frequently  feigning  it.  "  L^habitude 
de  simuler  Tepilepsie  a  provoqu^  cette  maladie/'  says 
Esquirol.*  Nor  are  such  complaints  so  utterly  removed 
from  the  dominion  of  the  will  as  to  render  a  voluntary 
eflfort  to  prevent  them  entirely  useless.  "  A  person/'  says 
Cullen,  "  may  have  had  epilepsy  brought  on  at  first  by  a 
natural  cause ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  number  of  people 
can  by  the  recollection  of  certain  ideas^  by  the  power  of  their 
own  imagination^  throw  themselves  into  a  real  epileptic  fit, 
and  they  will  give  proofs,  by  an  absolute  insensibility,  that 
it  is  sufficiently  real,  although  there  is  little  doubt  that 
they  can  bring  it  on.^'t  And  conversely,  it  is  probable 
that  in  certain  cases  and  within  certain  limits,  as  Dr. 
Babington  says  above  of  chorea,  "  it  is  within  the  power  of 
the  patient,  if  the  mind  be  calmly  and  steadily  directed  to 
the  point,''  to  contribute  something  at  least  to  his  own 
cure. 

We  may  now  briefly  sum  up  the  results  at  which  we 
arrive  from  the  considerations  adduced  in  the  present  section 
with  regard  to  the  essential  nature  of  ncurosal  seizures. 

1.  In  the  first  place  we  have  seen  that  the  whole  group 
of  disorders  to  which  megrim  belongs  have  their  foundation 
in  a  certain  tendency  of  the  nervous  system,  for  the  most  part 
innate  and  often  hereditary,  to  the  irregular  accumulation 
and  discharge  of  nerve-force,  which  is  manifested  from  time 
to  time  in  phenomena  of  a  more  or  less  explosive  character, 
whether  sensorial,  motor,  ideational,  or  organic.  In  the 
words  of  M.  Moreau,  these  diseases  exist  as  "  a  general 
malady,  todus  substajidcBj  before  the  morbid  disposition  be- 
comes  localized   in    a   determinate  svstem  of  organs  under 
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the  influence  of  varioua  accidental  causes  physical  and 
moral/'  This  '  Nervous  diathesis'  may  in  fact  be  latent  in 
the  individual  until  circumstances  arise  to  awaken  it^  either 
in  connexion  with  the  natural  evolution  of  the  nervous 
functions^  or  from  extraneous  sources  of  exhaustion  and 
irritation  which  cooperate  with  the  morbid  tendency^  or 
from  the  presence  of  physiological  conditions  of  the  system 
having  some  neurosal  affinities. 

2.  When  fully  developed^  and  in  the  absence  of  compli- 
cations^ the  tendency  of  this  morbid  disposition  is  to  repro- 
duce spontaneously  the  conditions  on  which  the  phenomena 
of  the  seizures  immediately  depend  in  approximately  equal 
times^  with  intervals  of  perfect  health ;  but  the  natural  inter- 
vals are  subject  to  considerable  variation  from  the  operation 
of  various  accessory  and  exciting  causes.  In  any  case  the 
occurrence  of  the  seizures  exhausts  for  a  time  the  morbid 
activity  and  leaves  the  patient  free ;  and  the  whole  train  of 
phenomena  may  be  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  gathering 
and  dispersion  of  a  storm^  this  analogy  being  more  or  less 
apparent  in  different  cases  and  different  forms  of  disorder. 

3.  The  form  of  the  neurosis  or  the  particular  character  of 
the  seizure  will  be  determined  for  the  most  part  by  the  con- 
centration of  this  explosive  tendency  about  particular  foci^ 
or  its  limitation  to  particular  territories^  of  the  encephalic 
system ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  view  a  certain  corre- 
spondence may  be  traced  between  the  characters  of  various 
neuroses  and  the  principal  physiological  divisions  of  that 
system.  At  the  same  time  the  tendency  of  such  irregular 
activity  to  overleap  these  limits^  and  in  severer  seizures  to 
implicate  a  larger  area^  or  on  the  other  hand  to  become 
abruptly  transferred  to  a  different  focus,  will  explain  the 
variations  observed  in  individual  cases,  and  the  transitional 
and  metamorphic  characters  occasionally  exhibited  by  all 
the  members  of  the  group. 

4.  Anomalous  and  difficult  to  explain  as  neurosal 
phenomena  may  at  first  sight  appear,  a  thoughtful  inquiry 
reveals  many  latent  analogies  with  certain  operations  of  the 
healthy  nervous  system,  of  which  the  true  character  and 
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affinities  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  their  familiarity  and 
subservience  to  higher  functions.  Snch  especially  are 
certain  minor  consensual  and  automatic  movements  which 
fulfil  a  conservative  purpose  in  connexion  with  the  respira- 
tory and  alimentaiy  systems^  like  sneezings  coughing^  ^^P* 
ing  and  vomiting;  the  natural  appetites  and  their  grati- 
fication ;  the  passions  and  their  somatic  developments. 
Many  of  these  are  marked  by  a  similar  antecedent  state  of 
nervous  tension^  arising  either  spontaneously  and  periodically, 
or  under  the  influence  of  particular  external  impressions,  and 
the  discharge  of  this  condition  in  actions  or  sensations  of 
a  more  or  less  explosive  kind,  although  so  co-ordinated 
in  these  instances  as  to  serve  a  particular  purpose 
in  the  economy  of  life.  And  this  analogy  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  consideration,  that  these  physiological 
actions  will  sometimes  themselves  assume  a  distinctly 
morbid  and  neurosal  type,  and  on  the  other  hand  will 
occasionally  displace  certain  familiar  forms  of  neurosal 
seizure. 

A  further  prosecution  of  the  comparison  thus  suggested 
between  morbid  and  healthy  nervous  actions,  is  found  to 
throw  light  on  many  points  in  the  history  of  neuroses,  and 
to  suggest  some  important  lessons  with  regard  to  the 
vascular  and  eccentric  theories  of  tliose  disorders,  which  we 
may  briefly  sum  up  as  follows : — 

5.  With  regard  to  the  vascular  theories  which  find  such 
ready  acceptance  in  the  case  of  neuroses,  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  no  physiologist  has  ever  suggested  a  similar  ex- 
planation of  those  physiological  actions  which  most  nearly 
resemble  and  sometimes  replace  them.  No  one  thinks,  for 
instance,  of  a  condition  of  hypcraemia  or  anaemia  of  the 
nervous  centres  as  the  necessary  antecedent  of  a  fit  of 
sneezing,  vomiting,  laughter  or  terror,  or  imagines  that 
such  an  hypothesis  would  assist  our  comprehension  of  the 
nature  of  the  phenomena.  These  actions  we  regard  as 
primarily  nervous,  and  any  disturbance  of  the  circulation 
which  attends  them  as  an  effect  of  the  nervous  disorder. 
In  the  blnsh  of  shame,  in  the  heat  and  congestion  of  anger. 
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the  pallor  and  collapse  of  fear,  we  have  certain  very 
obvious  signs  of  disturbance,  both  in  the  general  circulation 
and  in  the  local  distribution  of  blood  in  the  capillary 
vessels,  yet  no  one  thinks  of  pointing  to  these  incidents  of 
their  development  as  a  key  to  the  condition  of  the  nervous 
centres  on  which  the  paroxysms  depend.  There  seems  no 
good  reason  why  we  should  take  an  essentially  different  view 
of  pathological  cases.  It  is  of  course  quite  true  that  certain 
conditions  of  blood-supply  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
in  functional  activity  of  every  system  of  the  body,  whether 
muscular,  secreting,  or  nervous,  but  they  are  not  the  cause 
of  those  functions ;  and  just  as  we  look  to  the  original  en- 
dowments of  the  nervous  system  for  an  explanation  of  the 
physiological  actions  to  which  we  have  referred,  so  we 
should  look  to  a  perversion  of  those  endowments,  and  not 
to  accidents  of  blood-supply,  for  an  explanation  of  the 
pathological  ones.  And  if  we  allow  our  attention  to  be 
diverted  to  a  collateral  inquiry  into  the  mechanism  of  the 
circulation  when  the  laws  of  nervous  action  are  the  proper 
subject  of  research,  we  may  indeed  be  solving  a  problem  of 
considerable  interest,  .but  not  the  one  we  have  proposed  to 
ourselves. 

6.  Another  application  of  the  comparison  we  have 
instituted  between  morbid  and  healthy  phenomena  has 
reference  to  the  sympathetic  and  eccentric  theories  of 
neuroses,  and  suggests,  I  think,  a  more  correct  estimate  of 
the  influence  of  local  irritations,  and  of  the  share  they  take 
in  the  production  of  the  seizures,  than  that  which  generally 
prevails.  It  will  be  allowed  that  irritation  of  the  nostrils 
would  not  excite  the  convulsive  movements  of  sneezing, 
and  the  peculiar  sensations  which  precede  them,  unless 
the  whole  train  of  phenomena  were  already  preorganized 
in  the  constitution  of  the  nervous  system  itself  for  a 
particular  purpose;  and  a  similar  remark  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  other  physiological  actions  to  which 
we  have  referred,  whether  recurring  spontaneously  like 
a  natural  appetite,  or  the  movements  of  respiration,  at  ap-i 
proximately    regular    intervals    with    a    similar    economic 
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design;  or  remaining  indefinitely  latent  like  sneezing, 
Tomiting,  and  langhter,  nntil  called  into  activity  by  par- 
ticular exciting  impressions  from  the  sentient  or  ideationid 
periphery.  Analogy  suggests  that  neuroses  themselves 
have  a  similar  functional  organization  in  the  nervous 
system^  although  of  a  pathological  kind,  without  which  the 
various  local  causes  to  which  they  are  so  often  referred 
would  prove  inoperative.  This  analogy  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  following  considerations : — In  the 
physiological  actions  to  which  we  have  referred,  although  a 
special  affiliation  is  exhibited  with  the  particular  impres- 
sions or  states  of  the  system  by  which  they  are  ordinarily 
determined,  in  connexion  with  the  end  they  serve  in  the 
economy  of  life,  yet  we  may  observe  that  they  are  some- 
times excited  by  other  impressions  which  have  no  such 
connexion  with  their  final  purpose.  Thus,  although 
sneezing  is  ordinarily  determined  by  irritation  of  the 
nostrils,  a  dazzling  light  may  have  the  same  efiect ;  and 
though  the  movements  of  laughter  are  usually  called  forth 
by  an  idea  of  the  ridiculous,  they  may  be  sometimes  ex- 
cited by  tickling  the  axillae  or  feet ;  and  though  nausea  and 
vomiting  are  for  the  most  part  occasioned  by  irritation  of 
the  stomach,  they  soraetimea  follow  an  idea  of  disgust. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  movements  of  respiration 
are  rhythmically  performed  in  response  to  the  respiratory 
needs  of  the  system,  but  a  dash  of  cold  water  on  the  face 
will  powerfully  excite  them  when  arrested  by  syncope, 
coma,  or  asphyxia ;  emotional  phenomena  are  more  espe- 
cially associated  with  particular  states  of  ideational  con- 
sciousness, yet  we  know  how  deeply  that  part  of  our  nature 
may  be  stirred  and  the  passions  aroused  by  such  a  succes- 
sion of  auditory  impressions  as  music  affords.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  pathological  cases  :  a  similar  dependence 
on  a  similar  variety  of  exciting  causes  is  often  exhibited  by 
neurosal  seizures,  even  when  a  special  connexion  may  be 
observed  with  a  particular  class  of  impressions,  and  hence 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  latter  as  essential ;  and  no 
illustration  or  analogy  could  show  more   clearly  than  this 
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the  true  light  in  which  such  influences  should  be  regarded^ 
namely,  as  accessory  and  subordinate  to  the  neurosal  con- 
stitution. 

7.  Lastly,  the  same  comparison  of  the  operations 
of  the  nervous  system  in  health  and  disease  tends  to 
throw  light  on  those  circumstances  of  metamorphosis  and 
substitution  which  form  so  remarkable  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  neurosal  disorders.  Much  of  the  present  section 
has  been  devoted  to  illustrations  of  the  fact,  that  the  natural 
operations  of  the  economy  which  most  nearly  resemble 
those  disorders,  whether  as  examples  of  sentient  tension 
or  explosive  motion,  exhibit  a  similar  kind  of  equivalency 
and  mutual  replacement;  and  hence  it  would  seem. that 
the  phenomena  of  neurosal  transformation  are  but  a  parti- 
cular manifestation  of  a  general  law,  the  operation  of  which 
may  be  traced  under  circumstances  of  health  as  well  as 
of  disease.  The  capacity  too  which  the  same  physiological 
actions  exhibit  of  sometimes  exciting  and  sometimes  dis- 
persing neurosal  paroxysms,  is  a  fact  of  a  similar  kind  and 
admits  of  a  similar  explanation. 

Anatomical  Seat  of  Megrim, — It  only  now  remains  to 
point  out  what  is  the  probable  seat  of  the  morbid  action  in 
the  case  of  Megrim.  Referring  to  his  own  attacks  of 
transient  half-vision,  and  to  the  fact  on  which  we  have  so 
much  insisted,  that  the  visual  field  is  similarly  afiected  in 
both  eyes.  Dr.  WoUaston  justly  observes  that  this  must  be 
owing  to  some  source  of  disorder  posterior  to  the  decussa- 
tion of  the  optic  nerves,  and  probably  in  the  Optic  Thalamus  : 
'*  Since  the  corresponding  points  of  the  two  eyes  sympathise 
in  disease,  their  sympathy  is  evidently  firom  structure,  not 
from  mere  habit  of  feeling  together,  as  might  be  inferred 
if  reference  were  had  to  the  reception  of  ordinary  impressions 
alone.  Any  two  corresponding  points  must  be  supplied 
with  a  pair  of  filaments  from  the  same  nerve,  and  the  seat 
of  a  disease  in  which  similar  parts  of  both  eyes  are  afiected, 
must  be  considered  as  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  eyes 
at    some  place   in  the  course  of  the  nerves   where  these 
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filaments  are  still  united,  and  probably  in  one  or  tbe  other 
Thalamus  Nervorum  Opticorum/'* 

We  are  led  to  adopt  a  similar  view  of  the  central  seat  of 
the  disorder  from  a  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
fully  developed  paroxysm,  in  which  the  functions  of  the 
second  pair  of  cranial  nerves^  those  of  touch  in  the  ex- 
tremities, and  of  the  sentient  divisions  of  the  fifth  and 
eighth  are  successively  involved,  as  indicated  by  the  disorder 
of  vision,  the  numbness  and  tingling,  the  headache,  the 
nausea  and  vomiting,  which  succeed  one  another  in  the 
typical  seizure.  To  what  part,  except  their  common  ence- 
phalic origin  and  connexions,  could  a  disorder  be  referred 
which  involves  in  quick  succession  the  functions  of  so 
many  nerves  so  remote  in  their  distribution  as  those  we 
have  indicated? 

Again,  the  phenomena  of  megrim  are  almost  exclusively 
Sensory,  and  if  spasmodic  or  convulsive  movements  occur, 
they  are  quite  exceptional  and  secondary  to  the  sensorial 
disturbance ;  as  for  instance  the  vomiting  which  sometimes 
follows  a  high  degree  of  nausea,  and  the  facial  spasm  which 
has  been  known  to  attend  the  pain.  Hence  we  infer  that 
the  disorder  is  limited  for  the  most  part  to  the  sensory  tract 
and  the  gauglia  of  the  sensory  nerves,  from  the  optic  thalamus 
above  to  the  nucleus  of  the  vagus  below.  And  since  in 
the  typical  seizure  the  visual  disorder  is  always  the  initial 
symptom,  the  headache  the  middle,  and  the  nausea  and 
vomiting  last,  we  infer  that  the  "  Storm  ".  has  its  point  of 
departure  or  principal  focus  in  the  optic  thalamus,  and 
that  its  normal  course  is  from  above  downwards,  or  from 
before  backwards,  in  the  sensory  tract. 

The  implication  of  the  optic  thalami  appears  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  extremities 
which  cither  accompany  or  immediately  follow  the  affec- 
tion of  sight,  since  these  ganglia  are  believed  to  be  the  chief 
foci  of  the  nerves  of  touch  or  common  sensibility  as  well  as 
the  termination  of  the  optic  tracts. 


•»  PhU.  Transac.,"  1824,  p.  222. 
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Since  the  mesocephale  is  also  regarded  as  the  "  Centre  of 
Emotion,"  the  occurrence  of  emotional  phenomena  in  the 
course  of  the  seizure  is  suflSciently  intelligible  on  this  view  of 
its  anatomy;  but  to  explain  the  disorder  of  ideation  and  the 
impairment  of  memory  which  sometimes  occur,  we  must 
suppose  a  radiation  or  extension  of  the  disorder  from  the 
optic  thalami  to  the  hemispheric  ganglia. 

The  disorder  of  speech,  so  far  as  it  is  memorial  and  de- 
pendent on  an  interruption  of  the  association  between  ideas 
and  names,  must  be  similarly  explained;  while  in  its 
motorial  aspect,  as  a  succession  of  movements  adjusted  by 
sensorial  impressions,  and  probably  depending  on  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  optic  thalamus  and  corpus  striatum  (left  side), 
it  seems  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  functional  derange- 
ment of  the  former ;  and  this  also  accords  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  almost  always  the  immediate  sequel  or  attendant 
of  the  tactile  disorder  in  the  right  extremities^  and  of  the 
centripetal  progress  of  the  latter  to  the  head  and  face. 

With  regard  to  the  unilateral  and  bilateral  characters — 
the  occurrence  of  the  sensorial  phenomena  sometimes  on 
one  side  and  sometimes  on  both ;  the  fact  that  in  the  uni- 
lateral cases  the  hemicrania  and  disordered  vision  may  be  on 
the  same  or  opposite  sides,  as  also  the  hemicrania  and  dis- 
order of  touch,  as  first  pointed  out  by  M.  Calmeil ;  and 
further  that  the  disorder  of  touch  when  unilateral  in  the 
extremities  may  become  bilateral  in  the  mouth  and  tongue ; 
these  facts  can  only  be  explained,  as  it  seems  to  me,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  centric  origin,  and  by  reference  to  the 
intimate  commissural  connexion  which  exists  between  the 
sensory  tracts  of  opposite  sides  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and 
which  allows  of  a  transfer  of  the  disorder  from  one  side  to 
the  other. 

The  implication  of  the  vaso-motor  fibres  of  the  sympathetic 
on  Du  Bois-Beymond^s  supposition  of  their  origin  in  the 
"  Regio  Cilio-spinalis,"  is  not  compatible  with  the  view  we 
have  taken  of  the  anatomy  of  megrim;  but  there  are 
grounds  for  assuming  a  higher  origin,  and  if  with  Dr. 
Mollendorff  we  suppose  it  to  be  in  the  cerebral  peduncle  or 
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optic  thAlamas^  all  difficulty  vanishes.*  The  slowing  of  the 
heart  we  have  already  referred  to  irritation  of  the  pneamo- 
gastric  ganglion. 

The  foregoing  account  has  been  derived  firom  a  considera- 
tion of  the  typical  seizure ;  in  less  complete  forms  the 
disorder  will  be  proportionately  limited,  and  the  principal 
focus  will  vary  with  the  character  of  the  attack.  Thus,  in 
a  simple  case  of  transient  half-vision  it  will  probably  be  in 
the  optic  thalamus ;  in  the  sea-sick  form,  in  the  medulla 
oblongata. 


^  "  Oewiss  gibi  es  oentnde  Verbindaii^eii  zwiscfacn  beiden  Seiien,  sehr 
wohl  kjum  aber  such  die  Leitnng  einaeitig  duich  den  rechten  oder  Knken 
Greiusitnuiff  fortgepflanzt  werden ;  ob  bis  zom  PedancaluB  cerebri  oder 
ThaUmuB  Opticus,  wo  das  Centnim  des  Xenrus  Sympalhicas  sein  soil, 
lisst  sich  freilich  nicht  entscfaeiden.  Bis  mt  Centrafstclle  gdeitet  ist  die 
Affection  gewiss  in  dem  Falle,  wenn,  wie  in  den  heftigsten  Anfallen,  ein 
Ueberspnngen  von  dereinen  znr  andeien  Seitestatt-finde^"  VirdkwsArckir, 
Bd.  xlLp.  392. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Symptomatic  Megrim  : — Arthritic  or  Gouty ;  Malarial,  or 
Brow  Ague ;  Megrim  Symptomatic  of  Organic  disease  of 
the  Brain. 

HITHERTO  I  have  spoken  of  Megrim  only  as  an  Idio- 
pathic neurosis  or  primary  disorder  of  the  nervous 
system  of  a  functional  kind ;  but  just  as  Epileptic  seizures 
are  sometimes  symptomatic  of  Structural  lesions  of  the 
Brain^  or  of  a  Toxic  condition  of  the  blood  and  secondary 
poisoning  of  the  nervous  centres,  so  it  is  in  megrim ;  in  the 
toxic  cases  the  morbid  material  may  either  be  introduced 
from  without,  or  generated  within  the  system  by  imperfect 
assimilation  or  defective  excretion.  I  propose  to  notice 
three  forms  of  such  symptomatic  or  pseudo-megrim : — First, 
the  Gouty  or  arthritic;  secondly,  the  Aguish  or  malarial;  and 
lastly,  megrim  associated  with  organic  disease  of  the  Brain. 

I.  Gouty  or  Arthritic  Megrim.  Megrim  is  sometimes 
the  expression  of  a  latent  gouty  diathesis ;  a  father  may 
have  suffered  from  gout,  and  his  son  may  become  the 
victim  of  inveterate  megrim.  Again,  it  occasionally  happens 
that  a  man  who  has  been  afflicted  with  the  latter  malady 
in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  is  immediately  set  free  on 
the  occurrence  of  gout  at  a  later  period. 

Most  of  the  writers  on  megrim  refer  to  its  frequent 
connexion  with  a  gouty  habit  or  constitution,  and  to  the 
occasional  replacement  of  the  paroxysms  by  those  of  gout. 
Fordyce  says  :-^"  Si  in  iis  quos  vexare  consuevit  Hemi- 
crania  setate  auct&  superveuiat  Arthritis,  ilia,  cum  utrumque 
vitium  non  penitus  dissimile  sit,  ut  plurimum  evanescit, 
ihateri&  forsan  in  articulos  jam  translatft.^'*     Tissot  refers 


*  **  De  Hcmicranla  Dissert/*  p.  B7* 
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to  it  as  a  matter  of  general  observation  : — ''  Migraine  ter- 
minates with  some  people  when  they  are  attacked  with 
gout ;  the  latter  malady  Bets  them  free  from  the  former/'* 
M.  Labarraque  gives  the  case  of  a  Professor  at  Besan9on  who 
had  been  long  subject  to  migraine ;  he  submitted  himself  to 
a  prolonged  course  of  mineral  waters^  when  the  migraine 
was  replaced  by  a  severe  gout,  which  in  turn  was  cured  by 
the  reproduction  of  the  migraine.  Dr.  Parry,  after  de- 
scribing his  own  disorder,  which  was  of  the  purely  visual 
type,  consisting  of  a  blind  spot  followed  by  the  usual  zigzag 
spectrum,  observes  that  '^  similar  affections  have  not  nn- 
frequently  occurred  to  other  dyspeptic  patients,  more 
especially  to  those  who  with  dyspepsia  were  subject  to 
occasional  gout.^'t  Dr.  Mollendorff  allows  that  gout  is  an 
influential  cause  of  megrim  in  men.^ 

Sir  Henry  Holland  has  the  following  remarks  in  his  Notes 
on  Hereditary  Disease,  which  have  a  similar  bearing  : — 
"  There  is  much  that  is  curious  in  the  tendency  to  head- 
aches thus  transmitted  by  descent,  and  often  going 
through  whole  families  with  similar  characters.  The  cause 
here  presumably  varies  in  different  instances.  Sometimes, 
and  especially  perhaps  where  they  are  periodical,  the  affec- 
tion may  belong  to  the  gouty  habit,  and  to  the  matter  of 
gout  in  the  circulation.''§  And  again  in  the  chapter  on 
morbid  actions  of  an  Intermittent  kind : — "  I  know 
instances  where  such  intermittent  headaches  have  occurred 
during  the  greater  part  of  a  protracted  life.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  it  happens  that  they  affect  especially 
certain  periods  of  life ; — in  this,  as  in  many  other  circum- 
stances, showing  a  singular  relation  to  various  disordered 
actions  of  the  gouty  constitution,  with  which,  as  I  have 
stated  in   a  former   chapter,  I    cannot    doubt   their   close 


•  •*  Traits  des  Nerfs,"  p.  395. 
+  *'  Unpublished  Writings  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Parry,"  vol.  i.  p.  657. 
X  "  Ein  grosses  Contingent  in  der  Mannerwelt  liefert  die  Gicht,  nament- 
lich  in  iliren  anonialen  Formen,  wenn  keine  regelmassigen  Podagraanffelle 
eiutreteu."— nrf//o?t?'ff  Archiif.  Ariat.  u.  Phya.,  Bil.  xli.  p.  386.     1867. 

§  **Med.  Notes  and  Kellcctions,"  p.  31. 
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kindred  and  dependence  on  the  same  causes.  In  confor- 
mity with  this  view,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
kidneys  are  the  excretory  organs  most  concerned  in  giving 
relief  in  these  cases  ;  and  principally  by  an  increased  sepa- 
ration of  lithic  acid  and  its  compounds/^* 

Much  additional  evidence  on  the  same  subject  and  many 
illustrative  cases  will  be  found  in  the  various  treatises  on 
gout.  "  I  state  the  following  case/'  writes  Sir  Charles 
Scudamore,  ''  of  the  frequent  and  severe  occurrence  of 
Gout,  as  also  of  Sick-Headache,  yielding  so  completely  to 
the  same  plan  of  treatment,  that  in  this  individual  example 
the  two  complaints,  however  distinct  in  their  nature,  ap- 
peared to  owe  their  support  to  the  same  cause  of  irritation. 
D.  A.,  aged  fifty-one,  tall  and  of  middle  bulk ;  of  the  nervous 
temperament;  was  first  afiected  with  hereditary  gout  (firom 
father  and  mother)  nine  years  ago  at  the  ball  of  the  great 
toe,  and  since  in  various  parts,  a  fit  taking  place  usually 
twice  in  a  year  and  sometimes  more  frequently.  The  pre- 
monitory symptoms :  acidity  of  the  stomach ;  'depression  of 
spirits;  the  pulse,  which  is  always  rather  irregular,  be- 
coming so  iu  a  greater  degree ;  and  cramps  in  the  muscles 
of  the  legs. 

"  He  had  also  been  much  afflicted  with  the  complaint 
commonly  called  '  Sick- Headache,'  which  is  preceded  by 
remarkable  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  by  that  kitid  of  ner- 
vous depression  the  day  before,  which  gave  him  the  desire 
of  taking  more  than  his  ordinary  quantity  of  wine.  On 
the  day  of  the  headache  he  could  not  bear  cold  air,  or  the 
use  of  cold  water;  and  he  was  completely  overpowered 
with  torpor,  and  with  the  most  extreme  oppression  of  sleep/* 
Both  maladies  yielded  to  the  same  treatment — viz.,  ''a 
corrective  and  aperient  plan  of  medicines,''  continued 
for  a  year,  with  country   air,   horse  exercise,   and  warm 

baths.t 

The  most  recent  writer  on  the  gouty  origin  of  megrim  is 


*  '*  Med.  Notes  and  Reflections,'*  p.  288,  1839. 
+  *'A  Treatise  on  Gout  and  Gravel."  By  Charles  Scadamore,   M.D., 
p.  368.     1823. 
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tlie  late  Frrf.  Trouflsean,  who  has  dwdt  tot  fbUy  on  the 
sabjeet  in  his  excellent  elinkal  lectnres,  "  There  is,"  he 
sajs,  "  a  hu-raoeons  form  of  gout  as  well  as  of  feTcr :  the 
gontr  diathesis  mar  declare  itself  br  affections  essentiallj' 
different  from  those  which  characterise  ordinary  goat.  As 
ther  may  constitute  its  primary  manifestatkins,  the  difficulty 
of  detecting  the  natore  of  the  disease  can  be  easily  nnder- 
stood. 

"  To  gire  yon  a  striking  example,  let  me  recall  to  your 
recollection  a  case  which  I  related  on  a  former  occasion. 
I  had  as  an  intimate  friend  an  English  major  who  had 
been  long  subject  to  migraine,  recurring  with  a  periodicity 
so  well  marked  every  second  Wednesday  that  almost  the 
exact  hour  of  the  seizure  was  known.  So  regular  were 
the  paroxysms  in  their  progress  and  duration,  that,  strange 
to  say,  the  time  of  their  termination  could  also  be  fcHretold. 
They  lasted  some  hours,  and  then  left  the  patient  in  perfect 

health Matters  were  in  this  state  when  I  became 

acquainted  with  this  gentleman  in  Paris.  He  was  so  worn 
out  with  his  sufferiDgs^  that  he  asked  me  at  any  price  to 
deliver  him  from  them.  This  occurred  in  1825,  when  I 
was  just   commenciDg   the   practice  of   medicine,  and  did 

not  know  what  migraine  was T'nder  the  influence  of 

repeated  purging,  the  attacks  lost  their  periodicity,  and 
occurred  at  longer  intervals.  But  these  changes  did  not 
prove  very  beneficial  to  the  general  health.  Previously 
the  paroxysms  had  been  succeeded  by  a  condition  of 
well-being,  which  contrasted  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  the  feelings  of  discomfort  which  gave  notice  of  their 

return One  morning  he  caused  me  to  be  awoke  that 

he  might  show  me  his  foot,  which  occasioned  him  extreme 
suffering.  Swelling  and  great  redness  of  the  parts  plainly 
told  me  that  I  had  to  do  with  a  paroxysm  of  acute  gout  of 
a  very  decided  character.  I  then  suspected  that  it  was  a 
case  of  regular  gout ;  but  I  did  not  know  to  what  extent 
its  manifestations  ought  to  be  respected.  Moreover,  I  did 
not  then  know  that  Gout  and  Migraine  are  sisters 
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Leeches  were  applied  to  the  affected  parts^  which  were 
forthwith  enveloped  in  poultices  sprinkled  with  laudanum. 
The  inflammation  subsided,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  patient, 
and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  physician.  Only  too 
soon  had  I  to  regret  my  imprudent  intervention.  From 
that  moment  my  unlucky  friend  lost  his  former  good 
health.  He  had  a  second  attack,  which  was  an  attack  of 
chronic  gout — irregular,  moderate,  and  atonic.  Not  only 
was  the  general  health  altered,  but  there  was  likewise  a 
deplorable  corresponding  effect  produced  upon  the  spirits 
and  mental  powers.  The  major  lost  his  mental  acumen 
and  habitual  gaiety  of  manner.  He  became  heavy,  cross, 
and  tiresome.  Ere  long  he  had  a  first  attack  of  apoplexy ; 
and,  two  years  later,  he  was  carried  off  by  a  second  attack. 

"Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  larvaceous  gout — 
mi^^aine,  periodic  migraine,  preceded  by  general  dis« 
comfort,  accompanied  by  vomiting ;  which  latter  symptom, 
with  the  headache,  are  characteristic,  and  generally  last  for 
some  hours.  Becamier  always  called  the  attention  of  his 
audience  to  it ;  and,  before  him,  many  others  had  pointed 
out  the  nature  of  this  singular  neurosis.  So  evidently  is 
it  in  many  cases  a  manifestation  of  the  gouty  diathesis, 
that  articular  gout  and  migraine  are  observed  in  the  same 
person,  the  one  subsiding  on  the  approach  of  the  other; 
and  it  is  often,  also,  the  only  expression  of  the  hereditary 
tendency  in  subjects  who  are  the  children  of  decidedly 
gouty  parents.''* 

The  same  displacement  of  megrim  may  also  occur  on 
the  appearance  of  some  anomalous  form  of  gout,  as  well 
as  of  a  regular  fit.  The  elder  Mr.  Travers,  it  will  be 
remembered,  suffered  from  severe  attacks  of  megrim,  with 
hemiplegic  numbness  and  disordered  speech.  His  son 
appears  to  have  inherited  the  disposition,  and  to  have  been 
a  regular  sufferer  irom  hemicrania  until  he  got  an  attack  of 
acute  Urethritis;   and  from   that  time  his  former  malady 


*  *' Lectures  on  Clin.  Medicine,"  vol.  iv.  p.  378  (New  Syd.  Soc.  ed.). 
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ceased.  This  he  describes  in  his  "  Observations  on  Sui^eiy  '* 
among  other  illustrations  of  gouty  affections  of  the  male 
urinary  passages :  '^  My  medical  friends  called  it  '  gouty 
gonorrhoea.'  I  can  only  affirm  it  was  not  '  venereal^'  and 
could  not  be.  This  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  disease 
derived  additional  countenance  from  the  comparative  in- 
firequency,  or  rather  cessation,  afterwards  of  a  severe 
hemicraiiial  and  brow  pain,  which  always  lasted  two  days, 
and  which  recurred  before  this  illness  about  once  a  month 
on  an  average/'*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  father 
of  Dr.  G.,  whose  case  I  have  recorded  above  (pp.  125,  218), 
suffered  from  gout,  and  also  his  son;  while  he  himself  was 
the  victim  of  megrim  and  other  neurosal  seizures. 

There  can  be  no  question  then,  I  think,  as  to  the  fre- 
quent connexion  of  megrim,  whether  in  its  blind,  sick,  or 
simply  hemicranial  forms,  with  a  gouty  diathesis,  and  its 
occasional  replacement  by  fits  of  regular  gout.  Megrim, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  only  neurosis  which  is  thus 
associated  with  gout;  a  similar  connexion  may  be  traced 
in  the  case  of  asthma,  angina  pectoris,  gastralgic  paroxysms, 
and  certain  forms  of  transient  mental  derangement.  The 
consideration  suggests  an  interesting  inquiry  as  to  the 
nature  of  tlie  relationship  betweeu  these  various  neuroses 
and  regular  gout.  The  view  which  is  commonly  enter- 
tained is  that  the  excessive  generation  or  retention  of  uric 
acid  in  the  system,  which  is  regarded  as  the  fundamental 
fact  in  the  pathology  of  gout,  exerts  a  toxic  influence  upon 
the  nervous  centres,  while  the  particular  character  of  the 
disorder  is  determined  by  the  territory  involved.  This 
limited  operation  of  a  cause  so  general  in  its  nature  is  a 
real  obstacle  to  this  view ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much 
in  the  history  of  gout — its  hereditary  character,  limitation 
to  particular  ages  and  sexes,  periodicity,  explosive  character, 
sudden  translations  and  remarkable  met  amorphic  relations 
with  nervous  disorders — which  seems  to  stamp  the  malady 
as  a  pure  neurosis ;  and  even  the  fit   itself,  with  its  sudden 


•  "Observations  on  Surgery,"  p.  U»7.      1852. 
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nocturnal  invasion^  the  late  Dr.  Todd  was  accustomed  to 
compare  to  one  of  epilepsy  or  of  asthma.  Moreover, 
although  the  presence  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  of  gouty 
subjects  is  no  longer  inferential  and  admits  of  ready  de- 
monstration^ the  dependence  of  the  remaining  phenomena 
of  gout  upon  this  associated  condition  is^  to  say  the  least, 
far  from  proved ;  and  it  is  further  certain  that  uric  acid  is 
also  present  in  excess  under  other  pathological  conditions 
which  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  gout.  On  the 
whole,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  support  of  the  view  that 
gout  in  its  various  forms  is  the  manifestation  of  a  disorder 
which  has  its  primary  seat  in  the  nervous  system  itself; 
and  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  inflamma- 
tion and  pain  may  be  an  effect  of  deranged  innervation  in 
the  case  of  Arthritis,  than  in  the  analogous  case  of  Herpes 
Zoster ;  or  that  an  excess  of  uric  acid  should  be  generated 
or  retained  in  the  system  under  a  similar  influence,  than 
that  sugar  should  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  diabetes  which 
follows  a  lesion  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

II.  Malarial  Megrim, — "  Hemicrania  Intermittens/'  or 
"  Brow  Ague/'  was  once  very  common  in  this  country,  but 
is  now  seldom  met  with,  at  least  in  town.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  endemic  prevalence  of  a  malady  of  this 
kind  in  the  Migrana  of  some  parts  of  Spain  and  other 
malarial  countries.  Most  of  the  writers  on  megrim  have 
recognised  Marsh  poison  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
disorder.  Robert  Whytt,  besides  the  idiopathic,  gastric, 
catamenial,  and  arthritic  varieties  of  periodical  headache, 
describes  a  fifth  as  maintaining  exactly  regular  periods  and 
evidently  of  an  aguish  character,  and  he  mentions  having 
found  opium  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  a  violent 
quotidian  hemicrania.*  Tissot  himself  appears  to  have 
suffered  from  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  a  migraine  of  this 
kind.  "When  thus  epidemic,"  he  says,  "it  is  symp- 
tomatic of  intermittent  fever,  as  I  have   experienced  in  my 


••  On  Nervous  Disorders,"  Art.  XIV.  p.  306.     1765. 
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own  case,  and  as  has  been  observed  hj  M.  Sehobelt  in  a 
case  where  the  affection  returned  very  r^ularlj  at  the 
same  hour  erery  other  nighty  and  terminated  by  sweat- 
ing/^* 

Dr.  Maccnlloch^  who  has  left  ns  by  far  the  best  treatise 
on  malarial  disorders  which  we  hare  in  onr  language,  and 
has  especially  directed  his  attention  to  the  aguish  origin  of 
many  neuroses,  describes  periodical  headache  as  one  of  the 
commonest  of  the  masked  or  irregular  forms  of  intermittent 
fever;  and  with  regard  to  the  situation  and  character  of 
such  headaches,  he  considers  '^  Hemicrania  as  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  variety.''  In  other  instances  the  pain 
may  be  of  a  still  more  circumscribed  character  and  take 
the  form  of  "  clavus  hystericus/'  which  is  but  a  variety  of 
megrim ;  and  many  of  the  cases  commonly  known  as 
*'  nervous  headache/'  and  the  so-called  '*  determinations  of 
blood  to  the  head/'  he  believes  to  have  a  similar  origin. 
As  an  acute  affection,  or  "brow  ague"  strictly  speaking, 
such  periodical  headache  may,  he  says,  present  "  any  of  the 
types  of  Intermittent;  and  if  I  have  not  myself  seen  it 
under  every  form,  I  have  at  least  known  it  as  a  double 
quotidian,  as  a  single  one,  and  as  a  tertian."t  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  more  chronic  forms  which  have  the  greatest 
interest  for  us,  assuming  as  they  do  more  nearly  the  cha- 
racter of  idiopathic  megrim  in  respect  to  periodicity  and 
the  length  of  intervals.  "  Where  the  intermittent  has  been 
of  long  duration,  it  is  more  common  for  the  periodical 
headache  which  is  united  with  it  to  recur  in  a  verv  irre- 
gular  manner,  as  is  true  generally  of  the  disorder  in  all 
its  modes,  when  of  such  standing  ;  and  it  is  in  these  cases 
especially,  that  its  real  nature  is  so  commonly  mistaken,  as 
it  then  wants  those  obvious  characters  which  alone  would 
arrest  the  attention  of  a  superficial  observer/^J 

With  regard  to  the   dependence  of  such    hemicrania   on 


•  "  Traitt«  dea  Nerfa."  p.  .391.  Sehobelt,  *' Tract,  de  Hemicrania,"  Berlin, 
1770. 

t  "  An  Essay  on  the  Remittent  an<i  Intermittent  DiseaHes,  including 
Marsh  Fever  and  Neuralgia.''  By  John  Macculloch,  M.D.,  F  R.S.,  &c. 
Lend.  1828.     Part  II.    p.  31,  &c.  :::  Op.  cit.,  p.  33. 
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malaria,  *'  It  will  be  found/'  Dr.  Macculloch  says,  "  that 
this  disorder  is  most  common  in  situations  of  the  unhealthy 
nature  formerly  described,  and  that  it  is  often  directly 
brought  on  by  causes  which  produce  ordinary  Intermittent. 
But  what  affords  a  much  stronger  proof  of  its  identity,  is 
the  fact  that  it  occurs  frequently,  perhaps  most  frequently, 
in  those  who  labour  under  chronic  Intermittents  or  Remit- 
tents, or  have  formerly  suffered  from  these  disorders.  Thus 
it  may  occupy  the  whole  period  of  one  relapse,  as  the  sub- 
stitute of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  common  one ; 
as  it  is  even  found  to  do,  in  frequent  interchanges,  and 
through  a  long  life,  in  those  who  possess  that  inveterate 
habit  of  intermittent  which  may  almost  fairly  be  esteemed 
incurable.  Still  more  remarkably,  it  is  sometimes  found 
to  interchange  by  paroxy9ms  with  the  common  intermittent ; 
or  the  ordinary  fever  of  one  day  is  replaced  on  another  by 
the  headache.  Thus  I  have  seen  the  headache  and  the 
ague  fit  occupy  alternate  days,  a  modification  which  may 
be  considered  a  double  tertian,  and  proceeding  thus  through 
a  long  period/' 

Respecting  the  nature  of  its  relation  to  ague.  Dr. 
Macculloch  holds  that  the  difference  between  the  regular 
and  irregular  forms  of  malarial  disorder  is  merely  a  diffe- 
rence of  localization  of  the  same  essential  morbid  action  in 
different  territories  of  the  nervous  system:  "The  action  of 
malaria  is  on  the  nervous  system,  on  the  whole  and  on  the 
parts ;  or  affecting  the  whole  in  a  slender  manner,  it  may 
exert  its  chief  influence  on  some  peculiar  nerve  or  portion 
of  a  nerve.  And  till  we  know  more  of  their  nature  and  of 
this  action,  we  cannot  pronounce  a  negative,  or  say  that 
no  cause  but  malaria  shall  produce  even  a  simple  intermit- 
tent.'' And  again — "Everything  tends  to  show  that  if  the 
diseases  produced  by  malaria  are  not  purely,  and  all,  mere 
affections  of  the  nervous  system,  the  principal  action  of  this 
poison  is  on  that  system,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
disorders  which  are  caused  by  it,  disorders  of  the  nerves."* 


*  Op.  cit.,  p.  33;  also  Part  L  p.  291. 
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Under  this  view  of  its  affinities  with  ague^  some  other 
nervous  phenomena  which  often  attend  the  headache^  or 
form  a  part  of  the  same  paroxysm^  become  at  once  intelli- 
gible—<<  Such  as  previous  yawning,  increased  and  sudden 
secretion  of  urine,  spasmodic  and  hysterical  affections,  de- 
rangements of  the  mental  faculties,  and,  as  I  conjecture^ 
vomiting/^  With  regard  to  this  associated  vomiting,  be 
adds — "  In  this  particular  disorder  (headache)  that  act 
generally  occupies  the  same  place  in  the  paroxysm  which  it 
does  in  the  common  intermittent  (terminal) ;  and  t}iough  I 
do  not  doubt  that  there  is  a  headache,  terminating  in  vomit- 
ing, of  a  different  nature,  and  commonly  called  '  bilious 
headache,^  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  tracing  many  reputed 
cases  of  this  nature  to  the  disorder  which  I  am  now  describ- 
ing/'* In  an  earlier  part  of  the  treatise  he  had  written  of 
this  sickness,  thus  : — "  I  have  already  remarked  that  the 
ordinary  paroxysm  of  an  Intermittent  sometimes  terminates 
in  vomiting,  while  nausea  also  occurs  in  them  as  in  Chronic 
Remittents  ;  often  very  durable  and  forming  a  very  distress- 
ing addition  to  the  other  symptoms.  In  the  cases  to  which 
I  would  here  specially  call  attention,  and  which  are  the  , 
chronic  ones,  the  vomiting  becomes  the  most  conspicuous 
symptom,  or  even  the  only  one  which  the  patient  may  notice. 
....  I  must  also  remark  that  it  is  very  commonly  preceded 
by  a  state  of  drowsiness  of  which  it  is  the  termination. 
It  is,  in  reality,  in  all  cases  where  it  occurs,  the  real 
termination  of  the  paroxysm,  as  in  well-marked  Intermittents. 
....  I  need  only  add,  that  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  vomiting 
is  very  transitory ;  occurring  whether  the  stomach  is  full  or 
empty,  and  when  past,  leaving  it  without  any  derangement, 
or  rather  being  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the  interval  of 
temporary  health.  And  when  its  period  is  arrived,  the 
slightest  cause,  even  a  glass  of  water,  will  bring  it  on 
instantly;  while  it  also  comes  on  at  times  with  so  little 
previous  notice,  that  the  patient  has  not  even  time  to  leave 
his  seat  or  change  his  position.        Thus  have  I  seen  it  con- 


*  Op.  cit.,  p.  38. 
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tinue  for  tliree  months ;  being  either  removed  only  by  the 
cessation  of  that  particular  relapse,  or  else  becoming 
exchanged  for  some  other  local  symptom/^* 

I  have  myself  had  a  case  of  malarial  vomiting  of  this 
kind  under  my  care,  and  <!an  confirm  what  Dr.  MaccuUoch 
here  says  about  it.  It  yielded  completely  to  Quinine,  having 
resisted  other  remedies.  On  the  attendant  drowsiness  to 
which  he  refers,  and  its  neurosal  affinities,  we  have  already 
spoken.      (See  p.  145.) 

Of  the  Psychical  complications  which  sometimes  attend 
this  form  of  Hemicrania,  the  same  author  says — *'  When 
the  disease  is  strongly  marked  or  the  pain  intense,  the  con- 
fusion of  thought,  formerly  noticed,  frequently  amounts  to 
absolute  delirium^  as  the  whole  disease  is  commonly 
attended  with  those  affections  of  mind  or  temper  which  were 
formerly  enumerated  under  simple  intermittent  fever.''  In 
the  enumeration  to  which  he  refers  he  had  described  the 
intellectual  derangement  as  occurring  under  two  forms^  ^'  the 
first  consisting  in  an  inability  to  think,  sometimes  attended 
by  confusion  of  thought,  and  the  other  in  an  excessive  flow 
^  or  crowding  of  ideas,  necessarily  in  many  cases  attended 
also  by  a  similar  confusion,  but  from  a  reverse  cause.  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  both  these  states  are  not  well  known  to 

many  studious  persons,  and  most  of  all  to  authors It  is 

for  authors  and  studious  men  themselves  to  investigate  from 
how  many  causes  they  are  subject  to  these  two  states  of 
mind;  my  business  here  is  merely  to  show  how  they  are 
associated  with  a  masked  fever.^'t  The  emotional  disorder 
of  a  masked  intermittent  he  has  described  as  follows  :  "  It 
thus  happens  that  almost  in  a  second  of  time,  and  even  in 
the  midst  of  active  good  humour,  or  passive  feelings  of 
comfort  or  happiness,  the  fit  of  ill-temper,  or  irritability,  or 
despair,  of  a  moral  change  under  modes  too  various  to  detail, 
will  occur,  to  last  as  long  as  the  cold  fit  would  have  lasted 
had  it  been  present,  or  lasting  when  that  is  visible,  just  as 
long  as  the  duration  of  the   peculiar  physiognomy   which  I 


Op.  cit.,  Pt..I.  p.  338.  +  Op.  cit,  Pt.  1.  p.  70. 
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have  described/^  A  causeless  sense  of  fear  or  dread  is  de- 
scribed as  another  phase  of  the  same  disorder.  "  The  ordi- 
nary complaint  of  patients  in  this  case  is  an  unacconntable 
sense  of  fear^  rather  than  of  anxiety^  bat  sometimes  of  both 
nnited^  coming  on  at  the  same  penod  of  the  day^  but  very 
generally  at  nighty  and  above  aU,  npon  the  first  attempt  to 
sleep.  And  this  sense  of  fear  is  described  as  being  sometimes 
so  violent  or  perfect^  as  to  produce  that  trembling  in  the  hams 
which  notoriously  attends  this  passion^  although  the  patient 
is  in  his  bed^  and  can  assign  or  discover  no  cause  totjetat/'f 

But  just  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  idiopathic 
megrim^  so  in  the  malarial  variety^  the  intellectual  functions 
appear  to  be  sometimes  more  persistently  impaired.  "  If  I 
have  formerly  pointed  out/'  continues  our  author^  ''the 
occasional  effect  of  Intermittent  on  the  intellectual  faculties, 
I  must  also  notice  the  parallel  consequences  which  occur  in 
periodical  headache.^'  This  ''hebetude  or  tendency  to 
fatuity/'  appears  at  first  only  on  the  days  of  the  paroxysm, 
but  it  is  liable  to  become  confirmed  by  depleting  or  debilitat- 
ing treatment. 

Of  giddiness  or  vertigo  as  an  attendant  on  this  form  of  ^ 
headache,  Dr.  Maeeulloeh  observes  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  the  headache,  though  it  often  occurs  with  it ; 
he  has  occasionally  seen  it  occur  "  quite  independently  as  a 
mere  variation  of  chronic  intermittent,  a  substitute  for  the 
ordinary  paroxysms  or  for  other  anomalous  ones,  and  without 
pain.''  The  mind  he  adds  is  quite  clear  "but  in  every- 
thing but  this  it  resembles  the  giddiness  of  intoxication,  so 
that  the  patient  with  all  his  efforts  cannot  walk  straight ;  or 
when  it  is  excessive  fancies  the  neighbouring  objects  are  in 
motion.''  "  When  it  attends  the  intermittent  headache,  it 
either  actually  accompanies  the  pain,  which  is  occasionally 
a  mere  neuralgic  point,  or  it  comes  alone  alternating  with 
that,  or  else  it  will  return  periodically  even  for  weeks  by 
itself;  and  in  the  last  mode  also  I  have  known  it  replace  an 
ordinary  chronic  intermittent."! 

♦  Op.  cit.,  Pt.  I.  p.  246.  +  Op.  cit.,  Pt.  I.  p.  366. 

X  Op.  cit.,  Pt.  II. pp.  65-67. 
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We  thus  see  how  very  closely  not  only  the  hemicranial 
pain,  but  many  of  the  less  regular  phenomena  of  Idio- 
-pathic  megrim — ^the  nausea  and  vomiting,  the  drowsiness, 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  disturbance,  and  the  giddi- 
ness— are  reproduced  under  the  influence  of  the  malarial 
diathesis.  It  would  be  easy  to  pursue  the  comparison 
between  the  Idiopathic  and  Malarial  forms  still  further, 
and  even  to  extend  it  to  those  common  characters  which 
megrim  shares  with  the  whole  family  of  neurosal  disorders. 
What^er  be  the  nature  of  the  malarial  agency,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  of  a  zymotic  character — there  is  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  incubation,  elimination,  and  subsequent  immu- 
nity, but  rather  of  a  new  and  morbid  type  of  action 
impressed  upon  the  Nervous  system.  A  ''proegumenal'' 
condition  (p.  846)  is  in  fact  acquired ;  this  may  be  latent 
for  an  indefinite  period,  but  when  once  a  person  has  had 
an  attack  of  ague  in  any  of  its  forms  he  remains  liable  to  a 
recurrence  for  the  rest  of  his  life  under  the  influence  of 
certain  accessory  causes ;  among  these  we  may  reckon 
locality  and  season<p  bodily  exhaustion  or  mental  depression, 
as  the  most  influential,  malarial  disorders  exhibiting  in  this 
respect  a  remarkable  parallel  with  idiopathic  neuroses, 
epilepsy,  asthma,  and  the  like.  ''  Further  it  may  happen," 
observes  Dr.  Macculloch,  '^  that  the  possessors  of  a  chronic 
ague  have  arrived  at  such  a  state  that  no  traces  of  the 
disease  remain  but  a  susceptibility  of  recurrence  on  slight 
causes,  while  the  paroxysms  thus  produced  almost  terminate  in 
the  exciting  circumstances.  And  here  also  we  see  distinctly 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  them ;  above  all  the  caution  required 
respecting  malaria."*  And  again, — "  It  is  in  the  philosophy 
of  Physic  an  interesting  fact  to  observe  how  instantly 
sudden  grief,  fear,  disappointment,  or  other  strongly  de- 
pressing passions,  will  bring  on  that  relapse  which  generally 
runs  the  same  course  as  all  the  preceding."  ....'*  And 
reversely,  while  courage,  exertion,  or  resolution  not  to 
submit  to  aught  but  absolute  necessity,  diminish  the  efiects 


•  Op.  cit.,  Pt.  I.  p.  278. 
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of  all  such  diseases  on  patients^  it  is  farther  true  that  a 
powerful  exertion  will  often  terminate  the  accession  alto- 
gether ;  just  as  similar  efforts  of  mind  often  cure  inter- 
mittents  and  have  removed  even  gout."* 

Again^  the  characters  of  periodicity  and  intermission 
which  are  seen  in  their  highest  development  in  regular  ague, 
we  have  already  shown  to  belong  in  an  especial  manner  to 
the  functions  of  the  nervous  system^  and  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  to  all  neuroses.  We  might  further  point  to  the 
same  capriciousness  and  occasional  interruption  of  the 
paroxysms  by  change  of  circumstances^  the  same  tendency 
to  perpetuation  by  force  of  "ha bit '^  in  malarial  disorders 
which  we  have  already  observed  in  Asthma^  Epilepsy^  and 
Megrim.f  We  may  even  trace  in  them  indications  of  a 
limitation  to  certain  periods  of  life  so  characteristic  of 
many  nervous  affections.  It  is  a  fact^  says  Dr.  Macculloch, 
observed  in  all  countries  and  places  where  malarial  fever 
becomes  chronic^  that  the  malady  "  disappears  at  a  certain 
age  whether  merely  chronic  or  intermixed  with  acute 
attacks.^'  In  the  aguish  districts  of  France  and  Italy  "  the 
period  from  35  to  50  is  the  period  of  trial,  and  where,  if 
this  is  once  passed,  the  individual  often  attains  an  old  age. 
And  for  the  sake  of  those  who  prefer  facts  from  our  own 
country,  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  rule  holds  in 
Hampshire,  and  in  other  districts  subject  to  the  fevers  of 
malaria  wherever  these  become  chronic,  or  attend  the  whole 
of  life/'I 

If  anything  further  were  wanting  to  confirm  the  parallel 
between  malarial  disorders  and  idiopathic  neuroses,  it  might 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  no  other  class  of  maladies  exhibit 
such  remarkable  metamorphoses :  if  hysteria  is  Protean, 
ague  in  its  larvaccous  forms  is  scarcely  less  so,  and  almost 
every  known  form  of  paroxysmal  disorder  has  its  malarial 
counterpart.  It  would  be  easy  to  give  instances  of  tic 
douloureux,  of  asthma,  of  angina  pectoris,  of  gastralgia,  of 


*  Op.  cit.,  Pt.  II.  pp.  Ill,  II o. 
t  For  ohservations  on  '*  the  incurable  habit  of  malarial  disorders"  see 
Macculloch,  op.  cit.,  pp.  5-6,  80-81.  t  Op.  cit.,  Pt.  I.  pp.  103-4. 
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pseudo-apoplexy  and  paralysis,  and  of  transient  mania  occur- 
ring on  a  malarial  basis,  but  this  would  occupy  too  much  space. 

Thus  then  we  see  that  megrim  is  but  one  expression  of 
that  neurosal  habit  or  disposition  which  is  impressed  on  the 
nervous  system  by  malarial  influences. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  connexion  with  this  kind  of 
megrim  on  which  I  would  make  a  few  concluding  remarks. 
When  reviewing  the  Vascular  Theories  of  the  Idiopathic 
disorder,  I  quoted  M.  Calmeil  to  the  effect  that  when 
megrim  occurs  as  a  masked  intermittent  it  corresponds  with 
the  cold  stage.  This  I  believe  to  be  generally  true,  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  of  the  majority  of  neuralgic  affections 
having  this  origin ;  but  it  is  right  to  add  that  Dr.  Maccul- 
loch  has  expressed  a  different  opinion.  In  all  painful  or 
neuralgic  forms  of  intermittent  he  believes  the  pain  to 
belong  to  the  period  corresponding  with  the  hot  stage  of 
Ague.  He  thinks  in  well-marked  cases  the  previous  cold 
stage  may  be  traced  by  certain  signs  which  he  points  out^ 
while  the  pain  is  accompanied  by  a  local  heat  and  vascular 
excitement ;  the  increased  pulsation,  for  example,  which  is 
observed  in  the  carotids  he  regards  as  belonging  to  the 
same  order  of  phenomena  as  the  fulness  and  rapidity  of  the 
pulse  which  mark  the  pyrexial  stage  of  ordinary  inter- 
mittent.— ''  Immediately  before  the  attack,  if  the  pulse  is 
examined,  it  will  be  found  to  put  on  that  character  which 
it  possesses  in  the  cold  stage  of  an  intermittent;  while, 
during  the  progress  of  the  paroxysm,  it  passes  through  the 
other  analogous  changes.^'  He  also  believes  that  if  the 
patient  is  attentive  to  his  own  feelings  he  will  generally  be 
conscious  of  something  like  a  cold  stage  preceding  the 
pain.  '^The  skin,  at  least  of  the  face,  also  becomes  pale 
and  shrunk,  with  that  peculiar  physiognomy  attending 
ague,  so  indicative  of  all  these  disorders,  if  so  perpetually 
overlooked.'^  "  Occasionally  this  paleness  is  local  instead 
of  general ;  and  I  have  seen  cases  where  I  could  pronounce 
that  the  paroxysm  was  threatening,  from  one  side  of  the 
face  turning  suddenly  white  while  the  other  retained  its 
natural  aspect  and  colour.     If  this  is  the  cold  stage  of  this 
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particular  intermittent  disease,  the  fit  of  pain  appears  to 
belong  to  the  hot  one/'*  This  is  a  deacriptiim  of  facial 
nenralgia,  but  he  afterwards  obserres  that  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  Hemicrania.t 

Dr.  Maccnlloch  therefore  indicates  two  sncoessive  stages 
in  a  paroxysm  of  malarial  megrim— one  of  chill,  angmia, 
and  depression,  the  other  of  heat,  throbbing,  and  pain — 
analogous  to  those  Dr.  Latham  has  described  in  the  idio- 
pathic affection ;    and  the  headache  he  attributes,  as  Dr. 
Latham  does,  to  the  second,  or  hypenemic.     How  are  we 
to  reconcile  this  with  the  obsenration  of  M.  Calmeil,  and 
with  the  general  opinion,  which  does  not  connect  the  pains 
of  malarial  nenralgia  with  a  condition  of  vascular  excite* 
ment  ?     The    answer,  1    believe,  is    that   which    we    have 
already  given,  namely,  that  pain  may  be  the  associate  of 
either  condition,  but  is  not  dependent  on  the  one  or  the 
other ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Cullen 
on    malarial    headache :    "  Intermittent    fevers,^'    he   says, 
"  during  an  epidemic  period,  often  operate  solely  in  pro- 
'  ducing    Headache.      Perhaps,    then,    we    have    headaches 
precisely    in     the    situation    of    intermittents,    with    this 
difference  only,  that  they   are  topical  instead  of  general.^' 
He  proceeds  to  distinguish   two  varieties  of  such  headache 
— one    analogous  to  ''  plethoric  headache,"  and  proceeding 
from   distension,  the   other   arising   from   spasm  and   con- 
striction :  "  In  the  febrile  headache  itself,  the  pain,  com- 
mencing before  the  cold  fit,  or  accompanying  it,  cannot  be 
of   the    distending    kind,  but    must    certainly  be    of    the 
constricting,  as   there   is   then   every  proof  that  the  blood 
is  not  impelled   into  the  head  with  the  same  impetus  as 
usual."  X     And  before,  when  describing  the  signs  of  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head,  he  had  said :  "  To  these 
symptoms  I  would  next  join  Headache.     This  is  commonly 
considered  as  the  first  of  the  marks  of  increased  impetus  ; 
but  no  morbid  symptom  is  of  more  difficult  theory  than 


•  Op.  cit.,  Pt.  II.  pp.  19,  20.  t  Idem,  p.  37. 

t  "  Work*  of  W.  Cullen,  M.D.,"  vol.  u.  p.  649. 
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Headache.  Thus  I  find  that  it  sometimes  appears  with  a 
slow  pulse  and  pallid  countenance^  and  then  certainly  it 
cannot  depend  upon  an  increased  impetus.''*^  Again^ 
after  describing  those  singular  cases  where  ague  has  been 
localised  in  a  particular  limb  or  other  part,  he  says :  *'  The 
other  cases  are  different  from  these.  They  are  merely  pain 
attacking  one  particular  part,  and  that  pain  occurring 
with  the  circumstance  of  a  cold  or  hot  fit.  But  it  returns 
regularly  at  a  certain  hour,  subsists  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours>  and  is  cured,  like  the  general  Intermittents,  by 
the  use  of  bark.  The  most  noted  is  the  Quotidiana  CephaU 
alffica,  or  the  Hemicrania  which  is  so  frequently  quotidian.'^f 

III.  Megrim  associated  loith  Organic  Disease  of  the 
Brain. — Andral  relates  at  length  some  fatal  cases  of 
hypertrophy  and  induration  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
where  the  textural  changes  were  the  most  striking  feature, 
and  where  the  early  symptoms  had  been  those  of 
Megrim.l  In  the  first  case,  the  patient  was  a  man 
twenty-niue  years  of  age.  "  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  began  to  suffer  from  violent  headaches,  accompanied 
with  vomitiugs.  The  attacks  lasted  twenty-four  hours. 
From  seventeen  to  twenty-eight  he  was  rarely  two 
months  without  having  one;  and  they  were  regarded  by 
himself  and  those  who  saw  him  as  due  to  Migraine. 
When  not  suffering  from  an  attack,  he  enjoyed  excellent 
health.'^  A  year  before  the  fatal  termination,  the  malady 
changed  its  character.  The  pain  became  continuous, 
never  completely  leaving  him  in  the  intervals,  though 
subject  to  exacerbations  frx)m  time  to  time  of  the  greatest 
severity.  Six  months  later,  painful  convulsive  paroxysms 
commenced  in  the  arms,  recurring  five  or  six  times  in 
the  course  of  six  months.  These  gradually  became  more 
frequent,  general,  and  severe.  The  paroxysms  of  headache 
continued;  but  there  was  no  impairment  of  intelligence 


*' Works  of  W.  Gullen*  M.D.,"  vol.  i.  p.  666.       t  Idem,  voL  L  p.  640. 

t  *<  Clin.  MidiciJe,^  voL  v.  p.  600. 
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throaghoiit.     The  patient  ultimately  died  of  the  malady, 
which  prored  to  be  of  the  nature  I  hare  stated  above. 

The  same  distinguished  author^  when  describing  the 
early  symptoms  of  meningitis^  obeerres :  '^  Some  indi- 
Tidnals  have  appeared  for  a  time  to  be  sufTering  only  from 
a  more  or  less  serere  form  of  Migraine.  This  mistake  is 
the  more  readQy  made  in  cases  where^  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  headache^  vomiting  has  taken  place  more  or 
less  freely/^* 

Professor  Lallemand  cites  the  cases  of  several  patients 
who  suffered  from  obstinate  headaches,  which,  during  their 
lives,  had  always  been  regarded  as  Migraines,  but  which 
were  founds  after  death,  to  be  due  to  "  saillies  epineuses 
h  rinterieur  du  criLne.^'t 

Abercrombie,  again^  has  recorded  some  striking  cases  of 
Tumours  of  the  Brain^  with  some  attendant  softening  or 
suppuration^  where  the  patients  were  affected  with  severe 
intermittent  headaches,  with  giddiness,  sickness^  and  tran- 
sient disorders  of  vision  and  speech,  very  much  as  in  the 
severer  forms  of  megrim.  "  Many  other  cases,''  he  adds, 
"  are  on  record  in  which  the  only  morbid  appearances  were 
in  the  head,  though  some  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms 
had  been  in  the  stomach.  Some  of  these  resemble  what 
has  been  called  '  Sick- Head  ache  /  while  others  are  chiefly 
distinguished  by  a  remarkable  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
organs.'^!  In  another  part  of  the  same  work,  he  ob- 
serves of  Tubercular  Tumours  of  the  Brain :  "  The 
symptoms  are  often  exceedingly  obscure  and  variable — 
perhaps  little  more  than  a  tendency  to  headache,  which 
assumes  no  formidable  character,  or  sometimes  assumes 
the  appearance  of  what  has  been  called  Periodical  Head- 
ache, or  the  Sick-Headache.  The  symptoms  may  go  on 
for  a  long  time  in  this  manner  without  exciting  any  alarm, 
until  the  disease  suddenly  assumes  a  more  active  character. 


♦  "Clin.  MMicale."  vol.  v.  p.  170. 
t  "  Lettrcs  sur  Tcnccphale."  Lettre  V.,  No.  12. 

t  *'  Diseases  of  the  Brain."  Pt.  III.  supplt.  p.  440.    See  also  case  Ixxxiii. 
p.  248  (French  edit.). 
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and  is  speedily  fatal/^^      Sach  a  ease  we  find  commnni- 
cated  by  him  to  the  Ed.  Medico-Chirurg.  Society : — 

"  J.  Scott^  aged  six,  began  to  suffer  in  September,  1829, 
from  fits  of  severe  Sick-headacke,  recurring  at  first  about 
once  a  fortnight,  then  increasing  in  frequency  to  one  or 
two  a  week.  For  four  months  he  continued  to  enjoy  good 
health  in  the  intervals.  .  .  .  The  attacks  usually  came  on 
early  in  the  morning,  awaking  him  with  severe  headache 
and  nausea,  increasing  for  some  minutes  to  excruciating 
agony,  when  he  called  out  for  his  head  to  be  compressed, 
and  vomited.  .  .  .  The  pain  commenced  in  the  forehead, 
over  the  left  eye,  extending  from  thence  to  the  occiput. 
The  duration  of  the  paroxysm,  consisting  of  these  aggra- 
vations of  pain  and  sickness,  with  remissions  of  varying 
duration,  was  from  five  to  twelve  hours,  terminating  in 
long  and  calm  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke  lively  and  free 
from  complaint.  The  next  day  he  appeared  in  full  health 
and  spirits.'' 

Five  or  six  months  later  the  cerebral  symptoms  assumed 
a  different  and  more  persistent  character ;  and  the  disease 
terminated  fatally  in  two  months  from  that  time.  The 
principal  morbid  appearances  were  softening  of  both  cere- 
bellar lobes,  with  a  tumour  the  size  of  a  walnut  in  the 
left,  efiusion  into  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  inflammatory 
products  along  the  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain.f 

Professor  Lebert,  in  hirf  magnificent  work  on  Cancer, 
describing  the  symptoms  which  mark  the  progress  of 
malignant  tumours  of  the  Encephalon,  and  more  par- 
'  ticularly  the  headache,  says  :  "  The  pain  is  only  occasional 
and  transient  in  the  early  stages,  but  gradually  becomes 
more  and  more  continuous.  In  two  cases  it  retained  its 
periodical  character  during  the  whole  duration  of  the 
malady.  ...  In  five  other  individuals,  the  paroxysms  of 
increased  intensity  which  supervened  in  the  course  of  an 
habitual  headache   were   attended   by  vertigo,  by  nausea. 


•  '*  Diseases  of  the  Brain."  Append,  to  Pt.  I.  p.  167. 
t  Edinh.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  vol.  xlii.  p.  260.     1824. 
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and  more  or  less  copious  vomitings  which^  in  the  absence 
of  other  symptoms,  might  have  led  to  these  attacks  being 
confounded  with  those  of  Migraine.  This  latter  form 
occurred  in  one  of  our  patients,  with  whom  these  Pseudo- 
migraines  were  accompanied  by  numbness  and  transient 
tiDglings  of  the  right  side/^*  The  Professor  then  pro- 
ceeds to  caution  his  readers  against  the  opposite  error, 
namely,  of  mistaking  a  true  migraine  of  the  severer  and 
more  cerebral  type  for  an  indication  of  organic  disease ; 
and,  in  support  of  this,  he  relates  his  own  case,  already 
recorded  (see  page  15). 

There  is,  however,  another  way  in  which  megrim  may 
be  connected  with  structural  lesions  of  the  brain  besides 
that  of  being  purely  symptomatic  of  already  existing 
disease.  It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that,  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  where  the  malady  is  strictly  functional 
and  idiopathic,  it  is,  nevertheless,  associated  with  some 
innate  weakness  or  defect  of  cerebral  organization,  which 
may  make  itself  apparent  in  a  premature  degeneration  of 
structure  and  function  in  later  life ;  or  else,  that  the 
repeated  seizures,  by  impairing  the  nutrition  of  the  brain, 
predispose  to  a  similar  result.  I  do  not  see  otherwise  how 
to  account  for  the  number  of  instances  ^Thich  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  where  habitual  megrim  has  terminated  in 
some  singular  or  fatal  form  of  cerebral  disease.  I  do  not 
mean  that  this  is  at  all  a  common  event ;  but  the  occur- 
rence is  too  frequent  and  striking  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
coincidence.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  two  of  the 
distinguished  men  of  science,  who  were  among  the  first  to 
record  their  own  experiences  of  this  singular  disorder,  both 
ultimately  became  the  victims  of  cerebral  disease  of  a  re- 
markable  kind.      I  refer  to  Drs.  Parry  and  Wollaston. 

In  the  introduction  (p.  ii.)  to  his  posthumous  works, 
I  find  the  following  notice  of  Dr.  Parry's  fatal  illness  by 
his  son :  "  He  was  proceeding  to  a  second  volume  of  his 
Pathology,  which   was    to  contain    his  therapeutical  views. 


•  **  Maladies  Cauc^reuses, "  p.  778.     Paris,  1861. 
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whea  visited  by  that  malady  which  for  a  long  time  im- 
paired his  mental  faculties^  and  for  a  series  of  melancholy 
years  deprived  him  not  only  of  the  means  of  communicating 
his  ideas  by  writings  but  also  interrupted  his  power  of  speech/' 

Dr.  Bright  thus  introduces  the  subject  of  WoUaston's 
death.  After  describing  the  case  of  a  young  woman  under 
his  care  which  was  marked  by  a  succession  of  symptoms 
not  unlike  those  of  the  severer  forms  of  megrim^  he  con- 
tinues : — "  From  the  experience  I  have  had  in  these  symp- 
toms which  are  generally  spoken  of  as  nervouS;  and  are 
too  often  referred  solely  to  the  effects  of  the  stomachy  I 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that  an  approach  to  the  condition 
of  this  patient  is  by  no  means  uncommon;  for  as  I  have 
just  now  said^  the  temporary  or  the  partial  loss  of  sight 
followed  by  or  accompanied  with  acute  pain  in  the  tempks^ 
is  amongst  the  most  frequent  complaints  of  such  patients 
(nervous) ;  .  .  .  and  looking  to  the  comparative  frequency 
of  such  occurrences  in  persons  possessing  tolerable  healthy 
and  to  the  slightness  of  the  discoverable  morbid  appearances^ 
I  think  it  probable  that  some  cause  of  simple  vascular 
turgescence  and  overdistension^  or  some  very  small  effusion 
or  organic  change  may  be  quite  sufficient  to  produce  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  present  case.  At  the  same  time  I  am  well 
aware  that  these  slight  derangements  are  often  the  conse- 
quences of  disease  in  the  structure  of  the  vessels^  or  may 
be  the  forerunners  of  very  extensive  mischief  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain:  these  partial  defects  of  vision  were  among 
the  symptoms  spoken  of  by  the  late  Dr.  WoUaston,  many 
years  before  his  death  from  disorganization  of  the  brain/'"^ 

Sir  Henry  Holland  thus  refers  to  the  same  event — ^^  The 
case  of  Dr.  WoUaston  is  known  from  his  own  description^ 
and  was  too  well  explained  by  the  circumstances  of  cerebral 
disease  which  closed  the  days  of  this  extraordinary  and 
excellent  man.  During  the  latter  period  of  bis  life,  when 
the  existence  of  such  disease,  and  the  certainty  of  its  event, 
were  alike  known  to  him,  he  was  accustomed  to  take  exact 


*  **  Reports  of  Cases,"  p.  633. 
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note  of  the  changes  progressively  occurring  in  his  sensations, 
memory^  and  voluntary  power.  He  made  daily  experiments 
to  ascertain  their  amount^  and  described  the  results  in  a 
manner  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heaid 
him.  It  was  a  mind  unimpaired  in  its  higher  parts, 
watching  over  the  physical  phenomena  of  approaching  death ; 
and,  what  well  deserves  note,  watching  over  the  prc^ressire 
change  in  those  functions  which  seem  nearest  to  the  line 
separating  material  from  intellectual  existence/'* 

We  have  already  recorded  (p.  221)  a  termination  very  like 
that  of  Dr.  Parry's  malady  in  the  case  of  the  father  of  my 
patient  Mr.  S.,  who^  like  his  sons^  had  been  a  sufferer  trom 
typical  megrim.  This  gentleman  had  a  seizure  supposed  to  be 
of  an  apoplectic  kind.  From  this  he  recovered  so  far  that "  his 
spirits  were  excellent^  and  he  had  good  health  and  strength, 
and  a  good  appetite ;"  but  frt)m  that  time  until  his  death, 
a  year  and  a  half  later  frt)m  a  bronchial  attack,  he  never 
regained  the  use  of  his  speech. 

Nor  are  gouty  cases  exempt  from  a  like  unfavourable  ter- 
mination. Prof.  Trousseau  records  the  history  of  a  gentle- 
man, M.  X.,  who  had  been  subject  from  puberty  to  paroxysms 
of  migraine,  very  violent  and  very  long,  recurring  two  or  three 
times  a  month.  These  continued  until  the  age  of  forty-five, 
when  the  migraine  was  replaced  by  attacks  of  ordinary  gout. 
Some  time  after  the  cessation  of  the  periodical  migraine  and 
the  appearance  of  gout  (for  which  he  was  largely  treated  with 
Vichy  water),  he  had  a  singular  nervous  attack  which  pre- 
sented many  of  the  features  of  migraine.  He  was  standing 
up  when  a  sudden  sense  of  dazzling  obscured  his  sight  and 
senses ;  this  soon  passed  off,  but  left  a  slight  uncomfortable 
feeling  in  the  right  hand,  and  difficulty  in  writing.  The  gout 
afterwards  returned.  Some  two  or  three  years  later  a 
second  similar  attack  occurred  of  rather  longer  duration, 
leaving  the  right  arm  weaker  than  before,  and  his  speech 
slightly  embarrassed.  This  was  followed  up  by  a  worse  fit 
and   an  apoplectic  stupor   of  ten   hours'  duration,  leaving 


*  '*  Med.  Notes  and  Reflections,"  p.  156.    Note.     Edit.  1839. 
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hemiplegia  of  the  right  side  and  loss  of  speech.  From  this 
he  also  recovered  in  great  measure^  excepting  the  faculty  of 
speech;  this  was  still  defective  some  two  or  three  years 
later  when  M.  Trousseau  last  saw  him.^ 

In  cases  like  these  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  brain 
has  sustained  some  serious  and  permanent  injury. 

To  take  another  instance.  The  medical  man  to  whose  case 
I  have  referred  at  page  45^  and  who  for  thirty  years  of  an 
active  professional  life  had  been  the  victim  of  well-marked 
megrim^  which  prevented  him  from  taking  even  the  smallest 
quantity  of  wine  without  the  certainty  of  sufferiDg ;  this 
gentleman^  a  year  or  two  before  his  death  at  about  the  age 
of  fifty,  became  very  much  relieved  of  his  former  head- 
aches, and  to  his  great  surprise  was  able  to  take  as  much 
wine  as  other  people  and  with  benefit.  It  soon  became 
evident^  however,  that  some  serious  change  was  going  on  in 
his  nervous  system;  he  began  to  suffer  from  occasional 
paroxysms  of  Tic-douloureux ;  these  gradually  increased  in 
frequency  and  severity,  and  at  length  assumed  the  true 
epileptiform  type.  He  now  tried  change  of  air  and 
relaxation  from  business,  and  on  two  occasions  while 
travelling  far  from  home  in  search  of  health  he  was  attacked 
in  a  way  which  was  new  to  him.  On  the  first  occasion, 
during  a  somewhat  fatiguing  walk  in  the  early  morning,  he 
felt  a  sudden  prostration  of  strength  which  almost  deprived 
him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  when  he  had  succeeded  in 
dragging  himself  to  the  nearest  house,  was  followed  by  a 
heavy  sleep  of  some  hours,  from  which  he  awoke  perfectly 
recovered.  On  the  second  occasion  he  experienced  a  sudden 
impairment  of  speech  and  loss  of  power  in  one  side,  but  of 
so  transient  a  character  as  not  to  prevent  the  prosecution 
of  his  journey.  A  third  attack  was  of  a  much  more  serious 
kind.  He  fell  in  the  street,  but  recovered  himself  suflSciently 
to  stagger  home,  and  then  became  hemiplegic.  He  never 
entirely  regained  the  use  of  his  limbs.  The  next  seizure 
terminated  quickly  in  fatal  coma. 


♦  •*  diniqae  MMicale,"  vol.  ii.  p.  583. 
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It  is  impossible  to  review  these  and  many  similar  cases  io 
which  I  could  refer,  without  concluding  that  there  is  some 
connexion  between  the  megrim  and  the  final  issue  in  organic 
disease  of  the  brain ;  but  what  is  the  nature  of  this  con- 
nexion ?  We  cannot  accept  the  suggestion  made  in  Wollas- 
ton^s  case — ^namely,  that  the  symptoms  have  been  from  the 
first  indicative  of  structural  changes  already  going  on  in  the 
brain,  inasmuch  as  in  most  of  these  cases  the  malady  com- 
menced in  childhood  or  youth,  and  continued  through  life, 
presenting  all  the  features  of  the  ordinary  functional 
disorder.  We  must  rather  conclude,  as  I  said  above,  that  an 
hereditary  tendency  to  megrim  indicates  also  a  tendency  to 
premature  cerebral  disorganization  at  a  later  period  of  life,  or 
that  the  constant  return  of  the  seizures  impairs  the  nutrition 
of  the  brain  and  predisposes  to  hsemorrhage  or  softening. 

That  an  impairment  of  cerebral  nutrition  may  follow 
repeated  attacks  is  shown  I  think  by  the  blunting  of  the 
intellect  which  sometimes  persists  during  the  intervals  of 
the  seizures.  This  was  very  well  seen  in  the  case  of  my 
patient,  W.  R.  (p.  108),  and  has  been  noticed  by  most  of 
the  writers  on  megrim.  M.  Calmeil  observes  that — 
''  Migraine  is  a  malady  which  is  ordinarily  free  from  all 
dangerous  consequences :  and  when  once  the  attack  has 
passed,  the  majority  of  patients  never  dream  of  taking  any 
measures  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  But  experience  teaches 
us  that  the  length,  the  frequency,  and  the  violence  of  the 
seizures  may  give  rise  to  impairment  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  influencing  also  most  unfavourably  the  character 
and  moral  disposition  of  the  patient.'^*  This  is  clearly 
analogous  to  what  we  sometimes  see  in  epilepsy  and  chorea, 
and  has  been  similarly  explained.  "The  distress  and  the 
mischief,'^  writes  Dr.  Beddoes,  "  arising  from  epilepsy, 
nervous  headache,  and  all  kindred  ailments,  from  the 
violent  excitement  of  the  blood-vessels  which  produces  the 
flushed  face,  throbbings  in  the  neck  or  temples  and  ringing 
at  the  ears,  is  such  as  to  justify   all  the  care  that  can    be 


*  **  Diet,  do  Mc<(i."  en  30  Tomes.     Tom.  xx.  p.  fl. 
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bestowed  on  their  prevention/'*  This  explanation  is  open 
to  the  objection  that  the  resulting  mischief  in  the  case  of 
epilepsy  is  often  greater  in  the  '  minor '  than  in  the  '  major ' 
forms  of  the  disease^  though  the  vascular  disturbance  is  so 
much  less ;  but  however  explained  the  facts  remain. 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which  megrim  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  fatal  result  in  some  of  the  cases  referred  to. 
We  may  readily  admit  that  when  from  declining  life,  a 
gouty  constitution,  or  other  cause,  textural  changes  have 
already  commenced  in  the  vascular  or  nervous  elements  of 
the  brain,  then  the  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  return  of 
the  seizures,  which  was  formerly  harmless,  may  now  be 
sufficient  to  determine  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage  or  the 
disintegration  of  tissue.  I  have  never  denied  that  the 
paroxysms  of  megrim  are  attended  or  followed  in  some  indi- 
viduals by  considerable  derangement  of  the  local  circulation ; 
I  have  only  maintained  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  constant 
occurrence  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  fit. 
I  can  readily  believe  that  just  as  we  have  met  with  haemor- 
rhages in  the  choroid,  apparently  the  result  of  repeated 
megrim  paroxysms,  so  we  may  meet  with  hemorrhages  in 
the  brain,  more  particularly  under  the  circumstances  I  have 
mentioned  above.  Hence,  too,  1  think  Dr.  Bright's  sug- 
gestion of  small  recurring  extravasations,  the  best  ex- 
planation that  can  be  given  of  some  of  the  cases  to  which 
we  refer. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  repeat  Prof.  Lebert^s  caution 
against  hastily  mistaking  such  occasional  incidents  in 
the  history  of  megrim  as  transient  losses  of  speech  or 
memory,  hemiplegic  numbness  or  inhibitory  palsy,  for 
indications  of  cerebral  disorganization.  Our  diagnosis  must 
rest  on  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  previous  history  and 
attendant  circumstances ;  if  these  are  such  as  to  exclude 
the  idea  of  degenerative  changes  in  the  nervous  and  vas- 
cular structures,  while  they  supply  a  history  of  previous 
megrim  and  of  conditions  of  life  which  tend  to  its  aggrava- 


"Easay,"&c,  p.  116. 
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tion^  we  may  be  able  to  dispel  mucb  needless  alarm.     Take 
for  instance  the  following  cases : — 

A  gentleman  engaged  in  somewhat  arduons  and  anxious 
professional  duties  oom]>lained  to  me  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions of  a  numbness  in  the  hand  and  arm  of  one  side. 
The  least  pressure  increased  it^  as  by  falling  asleep  on  that 
side,  but  it  could  not  be  referred  to  any  local  cause.  He 
was  not  forty  years  of  age ;  there  were  some  arthritic  ten- 
dencies, and  he  was  overworked,  dyspeptic,  and  sleeping 
badly  at  night ;  kidneys  healthy.  I  assured  him  that  in 
my  opinion  the  disorder  was  purely  functional,  and  greatly 
dependent  on  the  state  of  his  general  health.  A  few  days 
afterguards  I  saw  him  again,  and  he  then  told  me  that  he 
had  been  attacked  while  delivering  an  address  with  numb- 
ness in  the  same  side  of  his  mouth,  so  that  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  articulating  clearly  and  completing  what  he  had 
to  say,  and  that  his  arm  was  also  more  affected  than  before, 
lie  was  already  better  when  I  saw  him,  but  somewhat 
alarmed  as  to  his  state;  there  was  no  drawing  of  the 
mouth  or  other  evident  sign  of  palsy.  Then  came  out  a 
family  history  of  megrim,  and  of  frequent  previous  attacks 
of  transient  halt-vision  and  headache.  I  urged  his  getting 
rest,  with  change  of  air  and  exercise,  and  the  result  was 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

In  the  autumn  of  1871,  I  saw  among  the  patients  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  my  brother  Dr.  Robert 
Livcing,  a  man  whose  chief  complaint  was  double  vision  and 
facial  neuralgia.  He  was  a  gardener,  about  forty  years  of 
age ;  on  a  hot  day  in  August,  while  working  as  usual  at  the 
borders,  he  experienced  a  sudden  glimmering  before  his  sight, 
with  clouds  and  other  appearances  which  he  could  not  de- 
scribe, and  a  sense  of  confusion  in  his  head ;  after  which  he 
fell  unconscious,  and  must  (he  says)  have  remained  so  some 
time.  When  he  recovered  his  consciousness  it  was  on 
waking  from  a  sound  sleep  and  feeling  as  well  as  usual. 
This  was  on  Monday ;  on  the  Thursday  week  following 
he  awoke  Mith  a  glimmering  before  his  eyes,  and  through- 
out the  day  objects   appeared  confused   and   ran  together. 
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On  Friday  he  discovered  that  he  was  suffering  from  double 
vision^  but  could  see  clearly  on  shutting  either  eye.  For 
this  condition  he  was  admitted  under  the  care  of  the 
ophthalmic  surgeon^  but  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
medical  wards^  the  eyes  themselves  appearing  healthy. 
When  I  saw  him  there  was  a  considerable  paralysis  of  the 
internal  rectus  of  the  right  eye^  and  to  some  extent  of  the 
superior  oblique.  Closing  either  eye  he  could  see  well. 
At  firsts  objects  had  appeared  much  brighter  to  the  right 
eye^  and  white  ones  presented  prismatic  fringes^  but  this 
had  disappeared. 

Here^  then^  was  a  case  suggestive  of  some  serious 
mischief  in  the  brain^  which  had  given  rise  to  the  fit^  and 
impaired  the  functions  of  the  third  nerve.  On  inquir- 
ing into  his  previous  healthy  and  whether  there  were 
any  nervous  complaints  in  his  family^  he  told  me  that 
from  his  childhood  he  had  suffered  from ''  Sick-headaches.'' 
Up  to  about  the  age  of  twenty  these  had  occuri-ed  periodi- 
cally once  a  month.  They  came  on  with  nausea^  and 
commonly  lasted  the  whole  day.  But  if  he  could  be 
actually  sick^  he  obtained  instant  relief;  also^  if  he  could 
leave  his  work^  and  get  even  half  an  hour's  quiet  sleep^  he 
would  awake  quite  well.  One  of  his  children^  a  little  girl 
of  the  age  of  seven^  was  a  sufferer  like  himself.  For  the 
last  eight  or  nine  years  his  headaches  had  ceased,  or  been 
much  less  frequent,  but  he  had  been  greatly  troubled 
instead  with  facial  neuralgia.  Bearing  this  history  in 
mind,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  supposed  "  fit,"  or  "  sun- 
stroke," might  have  been  only  an  irregular  form  of  his 
previous  megrim,  and  the  paralysis  the  result  of  inhibition. 

The  termination  is  especially  interesting.  His  condition 
remained  the  same  until  the  15th  of  September,  when  a 
violent  sneezing  fit  occurred,  during  which  he  sneezed  ten 
or  a  dozen  times.  This  was  followed  by  a  great  and 
instantaneous  improvement  in  his  sight ;  and  the  following 
day  he  was  no  longer  conscious  of  any  double  vision, 
although  the  right  internal  rectus  still  responded  a  little 
sluggishly  to  the  movements  of  the  other  eye. 
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Dr.  Bright^  in  his  '^  Reports  of  Medical  Cases/'  relates 
a  somewhat  similar  instance  of  the  relief  of  inhibitory 
Ptosis  by  a  fit  of  sneezing  which  followed  a  pinch  of 
snufi^.^  In  all  such  cases^  we  must  suppose  an  inhibition 
of  function  to  be  occasioned  hj  a  particular  '  nerve-storm ' 
which  a  volitional  impulse  is  unable  to  overcome^  but 
which  may  nevertheless  be  effected  by  another  form  of 
explosive  action. 


*  I'  Case  of  Amftorosis  and  loss  of  power  over  the  eyelid  with  seizures  of 
a  mingled  epileptic  and  paraljrtic  character.*'  Case  ccLdi.  VoL  ii.Pt.  II. 
p.  533. 
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Treatment  of  Megrim,  Reputed  Incurability y  how  far  real. 
Treatment  of  the  General  Malady  ;  Hygienic  Measures ; 
Connection  of  Faulty  Habits  of  Life^  and  Sources  of  Ner^ 
vous  Exhaustion ;  Pharmaceutical  Remedies — Sedatives, 
Tonics,  Specifics.  To  Prevent  or  Remedy  the  Exciting 
Causes  of  the  Seizures.     TVeatment  of  the  Paroxysms. 

MEGRIM,  and  especially  the  form  known  as  "  sick-head- 
ache/' is  almost  universally  regarded  by  the  patients 
themselves,  as  well  as  by  medical  practitioners,  as  an  incurable 
malady.  I  am  constantly  told  by  those  who  consult  me  for 
other  complaints  that  they  have  suffered  all  their  lives  from 
these  headaches,  adding,  "  But  it  is  not  for  that  I  want  your 
advice,*'  or  ''  I  know  that  you  cannot  do  anything  for  that.'' 
Mr.  B.  said  that  he  had  '^  never  derived  any  good  from 
medicine  /'  W.  R.,  ''  no  permanent  benefit ;"  S.  A.,  "  no 
relief  from  medicine,"  and  so  on.  It  was  the  same  in  the 
time  o/  Drs.  Fothergill  and  Heberden  ;  the  former  observes 
of  the  sufferers  firom  sick-headache  that,  '^  wearied  perhaps 
with  ineffectual  endeavours  they  at  length  give  up  all  hopes 
of  getting  rid  of  their  malady,  and  think  patience  must  be 
their  only  cure."  Of  that  form  which  consists  in  transient 
half-blindness  followed  by  headache.  Dr.  Heberden  says,  "  I 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  remedies  either  for 
their  cure  or  relief/'  and  he  afterwards  observes  of  such 
headaches  in  general,  '^  I  have  noticed  in  numberless  in« 
stances  that  they  almost  always  become  milder,  and  generally 
vanish  towards  the  decline  of  life.  This  consideration  must 
supply  the  place  of  a  remedy  where  every  other  fails ;  for  it 
is  some  consolation  for  a  man  to  know,  that  if  he  cannot 
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cure  his  distemper^  lie  will  neycrtheless  have  a  good  chance 
to  outlive  it.  This  is  likewise  trae  of  that  headache  men- 
tioned  among  the  diseases  of  the  eyes^  which  hegins  with  a 
mist  before  the  sight/'  Similar  views  prevail  on  the  Con- 
tinent. '*  L'art  est  impuissant  k  gu^rir  la  Migraine '' — such, 
says  Labarraque^  is  the  objection  commonly  urged  against 
all  attempts  to  remedy  this  malady. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  truth 
in  all  this,  and  yet  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Where  a 
person,  otherwise  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  suffers 
from  well-marked  hereditary  megrim,  which  has  commenced 
in  early  life,  and  recurred  with  great  regularity  for  a  number 
of  years,  I  know  of  nothing  which  will  certainly  free  him 
from  this  constitutional  infirmity ;  it  will  often  spontaneously 
decline,  but  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  said  to  be  curable.* 
Tissot,  who  shared  the  popular  fear  of  deranging  a  megrim 
of  this  sort,  suggests  "  that  in  such  cases  it  may  be  safer 
not  to  interfere  by  direct  remedies  of  any  kind."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  a  tendency  to  megrim 
may  often  be  greatly  aggravated  by  general  mismanagement 
and  faulty  habits  of  life,  and  thus  a  previously  latent  or 
trifling  disorder  may  become  a  source  of  the  greatest  suf- 
fering, and  perhaps  give  rise  to  serious  alarm.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  skilful  and  judicious  method  of  treatment 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  patient,  and 
will  frequently  succeed  in  relieving  and  sometimes  in  ridding 
him  of  his  malady. 

The  principles  on  which  this  treatment  must  be  con- 
ducted follow  immediately  from  the  considerations  adduced 
in  the  previous  chapters  on  the  pathology  of  the  disease; 
and  as  we  have  shown  that  this  affection  maintains 
the  closest  pathological  relations  with  epilepsy,  asthma,  the 
various  forms  of  neuralgia,  and  other  maladies  of  the  same 
class,   so  must   the   treatment  be  similar.     We  may  con- 


•  So  Willis  :  "  Sin  vero  dispositio  vo<Ttpa  inveterata  fuerit,  ita  ut  k  multiB 
annis,  paroxysmi  sscpe  sponte  sua,  ac  insuper  k  levi  quavis  occasione  repe- 
tant,  morbosum  etsi  non  pcriculose  admouum  H'grotare,  attamen  non  facile 
curatum  iri  pranlicimus." — CtphcUalgia  CuraiiOy  cap.  II. 
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veniently  consider  the  subject  under  two  heads — A.  The 
treatment  of  the  general  malady^  or  neurosal  disposition^ 
during  the  intervals  of  the  seizures  j  and  B.  The  treatment 
of  the  paroxysms. 

A.  Treatment  of  the  General  Malady, 

Here  our  aim  must  be  twofold — 'First,  to  lessen  the 
tendency  to  explosive  action  in  the  nervous  centres  by 
measures  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  general  health, 
the  removal  of  accessory  causes,  and  the  diversion  of  nervous 
energy  into  natural  channels,  as  well  as  by  pharmaceutical 
remedies ;  and,  Secondly,  to  avoid  or  remove  the  exciting 
causes  of  the  seizures,  and  so  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible 
the  number  of  attacks.  The  same  principles  are  observed 
in  the  treatment  of  other  neuroses.  '^In  the  treatment 
of  epilepsy,*'  remarks  Dr.  Bright,  "  two  great  objects  present 
themselves ;  to  correct  as  far  as  possible  the  condition  of 
the  brain,  which  favours  the  disease,  and  to  remove,  when 
we  can,  the  exciting  cause.'*  Dr.  Salter  makes  a  similar 
observation  in  the  case  of  asthma.  In  neuralgic  affections 
again  Mr.  Abemethy  used  to  say  that  there  were  always 
two  functions  wrong,  those  of  the  nervous  system  on  the 
one  hand,  those  of  the  digestive  system  on  the  other.  ''  The 
two,*'  he  thought,  ''  were  the  common  parents  of  a  numerous 
progeny  of  very  dissimilar  local  diseases.  In  tic-douloureux 
you  must  seek  to  put  the  digestive  organs  right,  or  to 
soothe  the  nervous  system,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  may  seem  to  be  the  principal  or  primary  cause  of  the 
disease.  Take  away  one  of  the  parents,  and  there  will  be 
no  more  propagation.'*  We  must  proceed  to  consider  the 
various  means  at  our  disposal  for  accomplishing  this  two- 
fold intention  in  the  case  of  megrim. 

I.  To  reduce  the  tendency  to  explosive  action  in  the 
nervous  centres. 

1.  Hygienic  Measures. — The  treatment  of  megrim  by 
measures  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  general  health. 
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or  the  correction  of  faulty  hygienic  conditions^  is  by  no 
means  the  least  important  aspect  of  the  subject.  As  we 
have  ahready  said^  it  is  not  that  all  or  perhaps  a  majority  of 
cases  can  be  successfully  treated  in  this  way,  for  many 
habitual  sufferers  from  megrim  enjoy  in  other  respects,  and 
during  the  intervals  of  their  attacks,  very  good  health ;  and 
others  suffer  all  the  same,  though  leading  the  most  regular^ 
tranquil,  abstemious,  and  otherwise  healthy  lives;  but, 
according  to  my  experience,  the  greater  number  of  patients 
who  seek  medical  advice  for  their  complaint  are  those  with 
whom  it  has  been  first  awakened,  or  greatly  aggravated,  by 
fitiling  health  firom  other  causes,  or  some  injurious  habits  of 
life.  The  principal  circumstances  which  are  thus  accessary 
to  the  constitutional  tendency  or  neurosal  diathesis  have 
been  already  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  chapter  (p.  57),  and 
in  avoiding  or  correcting  these  we  may  often  alleviate  and 
sometimes  cure  the  malady  itself. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  condition  of  general  debility  and 
want  of  nutritive  vigour.  We  have  before  referred  to  the 
'^  great  physiological  law  ''  enunciated  by  Trousseau,  namely, 
that  the  weaker  the  nervous  system  the  readier  the  response 
to  disturbing  agencies  of  all  kinds ;  in  other  words,  "  in 
proportion  as  the  nutritive  and  vegetative  functions  are 
feeble  and  languishing,  nervous  phenomena  are  mobile, 
exalted,  irregular ;"  and  hence  it  is  that  various  forms  of 
anaemia  and  cachexia,  the  exhaustion  which  is  produced  by  a 
poor  and  insufficient  diet,  by  elironic  losses  of  blood  or 
other  discharges,  and  in  women  by  too  frequent  child- 
bearing  or  prolonged  suckling ;  that  also  which  arises  from 
excessive  hours  of  labour,  or  occupations  which  entail  a 
close  confinement  in  the  unwholesome  and  ill- ventilated 
workshops  and  dwellings  of  our  crowded  towns,  with  in- 
sufficient change  and  rest ;  these  conditions  often  render 
attacks  of  megrim,  which  before  may  have  been  of  a  simple 
and  trifling  character,  so  frequent  and  severe  that  the 
patient  is  completely  disabled  by  constant  suffering,  or  the 
malady  assumes  an  alarming  cerebral  type. 

The  treatment  in  such  cases  is  obvious,  however  diffieiUt 
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to  falfil.  If  we  can  succeed  in  placing  the  patient  in  better 
hygienic  conditions ;  if  we  can  supply  him  with  a  sufficient 
and  nutritious  diet^  and  check  any  sources  of  exhaustion^ 
while  prescribing  tonic  and  restorative  remedies  suitable  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case^  we  may  hope^  in 
course  of  time^  at  least  to  reduce  the  malady  within  its 
former  limits.  The  details  of  such  treatment  belong  to  the 
rudiments  of  medicine  and  need  not  detain  us  here.  I  will 
only  add  that  it  is  in  some  of  these  cases  that  iron  has 
proved  of  the  greatest  service.     (See  p.  59.) 

Another  class  of  cases  for  which  we  are  often  consulted^ 
and  which  are  met  with  for  the  most  part  in  a  somewhat 
higher  social  grade  than  the  last^  are  those  where  a  similar 
development  or  aggravation  of  the  malady  has  been  brought 
about  by  excessive  brain-work,  with  a  deficiency  of  bodily 
exercise,  short  restless  nights,  and  insufficient  sleep.  By 
excessive  brain-work  I  do  not  mean  exclusively  work  of  an 
intellectual  kind,  as  in  the  close  application  of  the  mind  to 
study  or  literary  composition,  to  the  business  of  chambers  or 
counting-house,  but  also  that  strain  of  the  affective  or 
emotional  part  of  our  nature,  which  is  the  result  of  pro- 
longed mental  anxiety,  vexation,  and  4isappointment,  whether 
associated  with  the  former  or  occurring  independently,  and 
which  is  far  more  rapidly  exhaustive  of  nervous  power  than 
any  intellectual  efforts  which  are  free  from  such  emotional 
complications. 

The  influence  of  these  conditions  in  developing  or  height- 
ening a  tendency  to  megrim,  may  be  often  seen  among 
ambitious  students,  the  candidates  for  imiversity  distinction 
or  professional  qualifications ;  and  later  in  life  as  an  effect 
of  the  struggle  for  competence  or  professional  position,  and 
when  these  are  attained,  by  the  pressure  and  responsibilities 
of  business,  the  competition  and  excitement  of  commercial 
speculations,  reverses  of  fortune,  and  the  like.  But  similar 
influences  and  similar  effects  may  often  be  traced  in  the 
narrower  sphere  of  domestic  life,  in  the  anxious  forecasting 
and  much  serving,  which  slowly  undermine  the  nervous 
energies  of  many  wives  and  mothers.     Under   all    these 
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circumstances  we  may  see  a  nenrosal  disposition,  which  has 
hitherto  been  latent  or  only  manifested  in  megrim  of  a 
comparatiTely  simple  type^  assnme  a  much  more  formidable 
development^  becoming  the  source  of  scTcre  and  almost 
unintermittent  sufferings  or  being  replaced  by  some  other 
type  of  seizure^  the  true  nature  of  which  may  be  readily 
overlooked  or  mistaken.  Here  again,  any  more  specific 
treatment  of  the  malady  must  be  quite  subordinate  to 
the  correction  of  those  radical  errors  in  the  moral  and 
material  conditions  of  life,  which  by  their  direct  operation 
on  the  nervous  system  favour  the  development  of  its  specific 
morbid  tendencies. 

Take  for  example  the  case  of  an  overworked  and  over- 
anxious student.  Here  the  task  will  be  comparatively  easy. 
Insist  on  complete  rest  for  a  time,  and  as  this  is  never  to 
be  had  under  such  circumstances  by  mere  vacancy,  inas- 
much as  the  brain  wiU  continue  to  work  automatically  in 
the  old  grooves,  insure  it  by  such  change  of  scene  and 
occupation  as  shall  engage  the  mind  in  spite  of  itself  in 
some  new  trains  of  thought  and  feeling.  As  want  of 
sleep  and  restlessness  at  night  are  common  incidents  of  such 
a  state  of  '  brain-fag/  sedatives  may  be  useful,  especially 
henbane  and  bromide  of  i)otassium.  But  the  most  im- 
portant remedial  agency  is  undoubtedly  out-door  life 
and  exercise,  wliich  may  be  taken  in  the  form  most  con- 
genial with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  individual — riding, 
walking,  or  any  form  of  field  sports  which  inclination  or 
opportunities  may  suggest,  taking  care  to  stop  short  of  any 
considerable  bodily  fatigue.  This  is  at  once  the  most 
natural,  and  often  the  most  effectual  promoter  of  sleep  we 
can  employ,  and  by  the  diversion  of  activity  from  the 
hemispheric  ganglia  which  it  occasions,  they  are  more 
effectually  rested,  and  the  balance  of  nervous  functions 
restored,  than  by  any  drugs.  Active  bodily  exertion  is  well 
known  to  be  incompatible  with  a  maximum  of  intellectual 
work,  and  in  this  case  the  principle  may  be  turned  to  good 
therapeutical  account. 

But  exercise  serves  another  useful  purpose  in  such  cases. 
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and  must  be  continued  in  a  methodical  way  when  work  is 
resumed.  An  intellectual  life  is  very  apt  to  become  too 
sedentary  a  one^  unless  a  systematic  effort  be  made  to 
correct  it^  and  in  a  sedentary  life  the  organic  functions  are 
very  liable  to  suffer ;  respiration  is  shallow^  and  in  profound 
thought  is  slow  and  sometimes  interrupted^  the  circula- 
tion is  slow^  the  intestinal  movements  sluggish^  appetite 
small,  digestion  feeble^  and  the  secretions  and  excretions 
scanty;  the  nervous  system  not  only  shares  in  the  general 
feebleness  of  nutrition,  but  is  moreover  exposed  to  irri- 
tation from  the  products  of  imperfect  metamorphosis  and 
retained  excreta,  to  which  the  neurosal  constitution  is 
peculiarly  responsive. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  distinguished  literary  and 
scientific  men  have  suffered  severely  from  megrim,  and  it 
would  seem  that  some  of  them  have  succeeded « in  ridding 
themselves  of  the  malady  by  the  adoption  of  some  simple 
hygienic  measures.  Such  cases  more  particularly  exhibit 
the  benefit  of  bodily  exercise  and  abstemious  habits  of  life. 
"  Marmontel/'  says  Labarraque,  "  who  was  for  seven  years 
tormented  by  paroxysms  of  migraine  of  a  very  painful 
character,  and  who  had  consulted  the  Queen's  physician  to 
no  purpose,  cured  himself  by  following  the  prescription  of  a 
farrier  who  advised  him  to  drink  water,  to  eat  little,  and 
to  take  exercise.  Haller,  too,  was  very  subject  to 
megrim,  and  he  cured  himself  by  drinking  every  day  a  large 
quantity  of  fresh  water,  and  exchanging  a  highly  nutritious 
regimen  for  a  much  lighter  dietary,  which  had  the  effect  of 
not  taxing  the  nervous  susceptibility  of  his  stomach  so  much. 
Linnseus  again  cured  himself  by  the  same  means,  and  by 
taking  exercise  every  day  before  dinner.^'* 

Returning  now  to  the  results  of  intellectual  and  moral 
strain  in  middle  life,  the  task  of  prescribing  with  any  success 
is  often  a  much  more  difficult  one :  the  indications, 
indeed,  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case  we  have  just 
considered,  but  the  conditions  of  their  fulfilment  are  less 


*  '*  Essai  8ur  la  Ceplialalgie  et  la  Migraine,'*  p.  66. 
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easfly  satisfied.  The  eomplex  engagements  and  respcMi- 
sibiiities  of  an  active  professional  life,  the  insnperaUe 
difficulty  of  finding  a  snbstitnte  in  cases  where  indiTidnal 
character  and  qualifications  are  eveiything,  the  necessity  q€ 
proTiding  for  a  family^  and  the  ambition  of  wealth,  these 
and  many  similar  considerations  often  induce  men  to  pot 
off  from  day  to  day,  under  what  appears  necessity,  and 
the  delusiTc  expectation,  of  a  leisure  which  nen^  ccmieB, 
the  most  imperatiye  calls  of  an  exhausted  and  irritable  brain 
to  rest ;  and  it  is  not  until  completely  disabled,  or  after  the 
alarm  of  some  less  familiar  seizure— a  severe  vertigo,  a 
transient  attack  of  aphasia  or  hemiplegia — that  the  patient 
consults  his  medical  adviser,  or  thinks  of  complying  with 
the  all-important  item  of  his  advice,  if  he  has  previously 
consented  to  ask  it.  "  How  often,''  exclaims  Dr.  Manhall 
Hall,  '*  wotrtd  due  attention  to  *  sick-headache,'  and  similar 
warning  affections  ward  off  the  more  formidable  attacks  of 
apoplexy,  or  of  epilepsy — yes,  and  of  mania  !"* 

We  meet  with  similar  difficulties  again  in  the  case  of  heads 
of  households — wives  and  mothers — where  the  nervous  system 
is  in  danger  of  breaking  down  under  the  accumulating 
weight  of  family  cares.  The  very  circumstances  which  have 
occasioned  the  necessity  for  repose,  render  it  all  the  more 
difficult  to  obtain.  People  so  situated,  and  accustomed  to 
rely  on  their  own  resources  and  experience,  have  rarely 
any  one  about  them  competent  to  divide  the  duties  or  share 
the  responsibilities  with  them  even  where  that  is  possible,  or 
if  they  have,  can  be  induced  to  make  the  trial.  Under  such 
circumstances  an  illness  of  another  kind  has  sometimes 
proved  of  signal  good  by  forcibly  interrupting  the  tyranny 
of  routine,  and  developing  the  latent  capabilities  of  others. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  medical  man  to  anticipate  such 
an  event,  and  by  strongly  insisting  on  a  temporary  absence 


•  ''Essays  on  the  Theory  of  Paroxysmal  Diseases,"  §  6  ;  1849.  It  should 
be  observed  that  Dr.  Hall  is  here  treating,  to  use  his  own  words,  of  Pa- 
roxytmal  Apoplexy,  "  or  that  form  of  apoplexy,  with  its  too  usual  sequel 
paralysis,  which  arising  from  causes  distinct  in  the  first  instance  from 
disease  within  the  head,  appears  in  the  form  of  threatenings— the  mince 
apopUxia  of  the  classic  Heberden." 
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from  home^  to  bring  about  a  similar  result.  This  will  be 
far^  indeed,  from  accomplisliing  all  that  is  needed,  and 
cannot  reach  the  root  of  the  evil — ^*  Scandit  oeratas  vitiosa 
naves  Cura/' — ^but  it  is  the  first  and  often  the  only 
practicable  step  which  can  be  taken  towards  a  better  state 
of  things. 

One  form  of  remedial  agency  which  may  be  conveniently 
noticed  in  connexion  with  the  hygienic  treatment  of  megrim, 
and  which  occasionally  proves  of  signal  service  in  some 
varieties  of  the  complaint,  as  it  does  also  in  asthma, 
neuralgia,  and  other  neurosal  afiections,  is  a  thorough 
change  of  locality  or  climate.  No  doubt  the  good  effect  is 
due  in  some  cases  to  removal  from  a  malarious  or  otherwise 
unhealthy  locality  3  and  as  we  have  seen  that  both  megrim 
and  asthma  are  remarkable  for  their  response  to  particular 
atmospheric  states,  which  often  prove  the  exciting  causes 
of  the  seizures,  we  can  readily  suppose  that  a  change  of 
residence  or  of  climate  may  remove  the  sufferers  from  some 
equally  subtle  and  inappreciable  influence,  which  has  been 
sufficient,  nevertheless,  to  determine  the  attacks.  In  other 
cases  the  benefit  must  be  referred  to  a  concomitant  change 
of  habits,  or  to  the  favourable  influence  of  change  on  the 
general  nutrition. 

Tissot  says  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  clergyman 
who  had  suffered  ever  since  he  was  very  young  from  attacks 
of  severe  megrim,  which  was  also  hereditary.  He  went  to 
be  vicar  for  seven  years  in  a  mountainous  part  of  the 
country,  and  while  there  was  completely  free  from  his 
malady,  which  returned  again  on  his  leaving  the  district.^ 
The  same  writer  mentions  that  long  voyages  have  sometimes 
been  of  service,  and  I  may  add  that  one  of  my  patients,  R.  W., 
found  his  attacks  immediately  lessened  and  ultimately 
cured  by  going  to  sea  for  some  years,  and  another  was 
benefited  for  a  time  by  a  short  voyage.  It  is  worth 
noting  under  this  head  that  the  author  of  the  interesting 
'^  Journal  of  an  Asthmatic,'^  to  which  I  have  so  frequently 


"  TraiW  des  Nerfs,"  p.  307. 
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irferred,  vas  fixiaUr  asrtd  of  his   AftLma  br  a  loiage  to 
Tawnania  and  a  lendecxc  of  tone  Tcan  there.* 

In  wbat  haft  nov  been  aid  on  the  treatment  of  lue^int 
bjr  meafores  directed  to  the  nnprorement  oi  the  ^nexal 
healthy  I  hare  confined  myseSf  to  that  partkular  asfiect  of 
the  subject  to  vhieh  mj  ovu  attention  has  been  more 
immediate]T  directed.  To  hare  panned  it  fnither  winald 
hare  oociqiied  too  mnch  space ;  to  haTe  omitted  it  altogether 
voold  hare  been  to  pass  orer  vhat  shoold  always  fcom  a 
principal  part  of  any  therapeutical  inqnirr.  For  the 
management  of  the  climacteric  period  in  women,  which  is 
frequently  attended  by  a  serions  aggraTation  or  metamor- 
phosis of  megrim,  I  must  refer  to  the  standard  works  on 
rach  subjects.  The  dietetic  treatment  I  shall  haTe  to 
consider  again  under  the  head  cf  exciting  causes.  We 
must  now  pass  on  to  inquire  how  far  the  morbid  ex- 
citability or  explosire  tendencies  of  the  nerrous  centres 
are  remediable  br  other  means. 

2.  Pharmaceutical  Remtdies. — We  shall  find  that  the 
remedies  of  this  class  which  are  most  serviceable  in  the 
treatment  of  megrim  are  the  same  which  eujoy  a  reputa- 
tion for  the  cure  or  relief  of  other  maladies  of  the  same 
kind — XeuralgiaS;  Epilepsies,  Asthmas,  and  other  paroxysmal 
affections  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and  thus  our  therapeutics 
will  be  found  to  confirm  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the 
pathological  aflSnities  of  these  disorders. 

One  circumstance  common  to  the  operation  of  pharma- 
ceutical remedies  in  all  this  group  of  affections  is  the  singular 
uncertainty  of  their  curative  influence.  In  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases  the  administration  of  a  particular  drug  is  followed 
by  well-marked  and  often  immediate  benefit ;  in  others,  which 
apparently  differ  but  little  if  at  all  in  their  character,  it 
will  be  perfectly  inert.  With  respect  to  some  of  the 
vegetable  preparations  and  the  active  principles  derived 
from  them,  a  part  of  this  uncertainty  depends,  I  think, 
on  the  variable  quality  of  the  drugs,  and  the  nearly 
worthless  specimens  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 


•  Salter,   **0n  Asthma."    Appendix,  p.  366. 
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shops.  Good  drugs  and  sufficient  doses  are  indispensable ; 
but  even  when  these  are  provided  there  still  remains  a 
want  of  uniformity  in  their  therapeutical  effects  which  has 
led  some  practitioners  too  hastily  to  discard  some  remedies 
of  this  class  as  useless^  and  to  attribute  the  benefit  which 
in  other  hands  has  imdoubtedly  followed  their  exhibition 
to  a  mere  coincident  improvement.  This  may  be  the  case 
with  a  few  of  the  remedies  which  at  various  times  have 
enjoyed  an  ephemeral  reputation  for  the  cure  of  nervous 
complaints^  the  caprice  of  which  is  well  known^  but  the 
beneficial  influence  of  others  is  too  well  attested  to  be  thus 
explained  away^  although  the  nature  of  their  operation  is 
not  understood.  After  all^  when  we  remember  that  rabbits 
will  eat  deadly  nightshade^  pigeons  opium,  and  goats  hem- 
lock with  impunity,  and  that  the  peculiar  power  of  other 
drugs,  quinine,  for  example,  is  only  seen  in  disease,  there 
seems  less  to  surprise  us  in  the  development  of  such  patho- 
logical idiosyncrasies  in  connexion  with  the  nervous  functions. 

Another  unsatisfactory  feature  of  many  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical remedies  for  nervous  complaints  is  the  temporary 
aud  evanescent  character  of  their  operation.  After  a  time^ 
which  varies  with  different  individuals  and  different  remedies^ 
they  lose  their  effect,  and  either  the  dose  must  be  indefi- 
nitely increased,  or  their  use  discontinued  for  a  time  in 
favour  of  some  other  remedy,  to  be  resumed  again  at  a 
later  period.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
physiological  action  in  healthy  persons  of  many  drugs 
which  exert  their  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  tobacco 
and  opium  for  example,  the  effects  of  which  are  greatly 
lessened  by  habitual  use.  But  even  a  temporary  operation 
of  this  kind  may  be  of  the  highest  value  in  nervous  dis- 
orders, for  they  are  constantly  subject  to  temporary 
aggravations,  and  peculiarly  liable  to  be  perpetuated  and 
strengthened  by  a  pathological  habit  which  we  may  thus  be 
enabled  to  break. 

The  pharmaceutical  remedies  which  are  more  particularly 
useful  in  nervous  complaints  may  be  arranged  for  con- 
venience in  three  classes — a,  sedatives ;  A,  tonics ;  c,  specifics. 
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m.  He  firft  of  these  have  a  dkdact  j^Ttkiopal 
cm  the  nerroas  wpitem  vhidi  ii  direct^  oppcned  to 
extreme  iBobQitT  mod  explonre  tendeocj  vhicli  a^ean  Id 
be  at  tlie  root  cC  epOeivr,  megiiiiiy  and  oAer  diB«xdcis  of 
thif  cla».  A  part  cC  this  aetkm  is  doubtless  to  rerdcr 
nerroos  sjstem  less  susceptible  of  dirturbaace  \fj 
excitiiig  causes  of  the  seinires.  Those  vhich  I  haie  iwnaJ 
of  the  greatest  Talne  in  megrim  are  tudladonna  and  ^no»- 
eramos.  The  former  1  mnaUj  give  in  doses  cf  one-quarter 
of  a  grain  of  the  extract  or  ten  minims  of  the  tinctme  at 
night,  both  gradnallj  increased,  and  either  akme  or  com* 
bined  with  some  of  the  other  remedies  to  be  present^ 
named ;  the  latter  in  doses  of  5  to  10  grains  of  die 
extract,  or  firom  half  a  drachm  to  a  dradmi  of  the  tinctmre. 
In  some  serious  cases  it  maj  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
dose  once  or  more  in  the  twentj-foor  boors.  It  is  of  die 
utmost  importance  that  the  drugs  should  be  cf  the  beat 
qualitj.  I  have  been  lately  told  by  a  professional  frioMl 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  curing  or  greatly  rdiering  some 
troublesome  cases  of  megrim  by  atropine.  I  hare  myself 
no  experience  of  the  alkaloid,  but  it  is  worth  obserring 
that  an  efRcacy  has  beeu  attributed  to  it  superior  to  that  of 
belladonna  in  cases  of  epilepsy.* 

b.  The  good  effect  of  the  remedies  to  which  the  ill-chosen 
name  of  Tonics  is  applied  in  the  case  of  neurosal  affections 
is  doubtless  referrible  in  great  part  to  the  improvement 
they  effect  in  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  is 
in  accordance  with  that  well-known  law  of  nervous  action 
to  which  we  have  so  often  referred — namely,  that  strength 
and  mobility  are  inversely  proportional. 

Of  remedies  which  may  be  considered  tonic,  I  am 
disposed  to  give  Iron  the  first  place.  It  is  of  course  in 
those  instances  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  where 
megrim  is  aggravated  by  conditions  of  anaemia,  chlorosis, 
and  general  debility,  that  its  value  is  especially  seen ; 
but  I  think  that  in   some   other   cases  it  exerts  a  directly 


•  **  Epilepsy."     By  J.  R.  Reynolda,  M.D.     P.  320. 
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beneficial  influence  on  the  nervous  system  itself.  The 
rapidly  curative  power  of  large  doses  of  the  old  ses« 
quioxide  of  iron  and  of  the  modern  saccharated  carbo- 
nate in  many  forms  of  neuralgia  is  well  known^  and  the 
same  effect  may  be  observed  in  some  hemicranial  cases. 
For  conditions  of  general  debility^  Griffith's  mixture  is  a 
valuable  form^  and  also  the  Tartrate  of  Iron  in  efTervescence 
with  bicarbonate  of  potash  and  tartaric  acid.  Where  an 
astringent  is  also  required^  as  in  the  case  of  uterine  fluxes, 
the  perchloride  will  be  a  better  form. 

Strychnine^  given  in  very  small  doses^  such  as  five 
minims  of  the  liquor  strychnise^  and  continued  for  a  consi- 
derable time^  I  have  found  of  much  value  where  the  malady 
has  been  aggravated  by  a  condition  of  nervous  exhaustion 
and  general  debility.  The  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  used  to 
employ  as  small  doses  as  one-thirtieth  of  a  grain  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  and  other  neurosal  afiections.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  this  drug  seems  to  have  something  of  a  specific  eflfect 
in  some  disorders  of  this  class^  and  particularly  in  hay- 
asthma.  ^^The  continued  use  of  strychnine  during  the 
afflicting  season/'  says  a  writer  of  an  autograph  account  in 
Dr.  Salter's  work,  '^  is  almost  an  absolute  cure  with  many 
persons.  I  have  a  lady  friend  who  takes  it  every  year,  and 
while  she  does  so  has  perfect  immunity  from  the  malady."* 

Quinine  in  full  doses  is  doubtless  of  the  greatest  value  In 
brow-ague  and  other  malarial  forms  of  hemicrania,  and 
perhaps  also  in  some  gouty  cases  when  combined  with 
other  remedies ;  but  in  idiopathic  megrim,  and  in  small 
doses  as  a  tonic,  I  have  found  It  of  less  service  than  many 
other  drugs.  Tissot  has  expressed  a  very  similar  opinion. 
Speaking  of  the  value  of  bitter  drugs  he  says,  '^  That  of 
Quina  has  been  generally  overrated ;  it  does  most  good  in 
cases  which  recur  very  jfrequently  and  with  a  regular 
periodicity,  and  have  something  of  an  aguish  character; 
but  it  does  not  answer  equally  well  in  other  cases."  Lebert 
says  on  the  same  subject :    "  Yom  Chinin    habe  ich   nur 


*  *'  On  ABthma."    Appendix,  p.  933. 
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xaweilen  mehr  als  Tonicum  gate  Wirknng  geselieii^  sonst 
hat  es  keine  eigentliche  Wirkong  aaf  die  Krankheit  selbst/'* 

Of  arsenic  1  have  no  experience,  bnt  the  late  Dr.  Bright 
spoke  in  praise  of  it  as  a  remedy  for  hemicrania.  His 
estimate  of  its  ralne  may  possibly  have  been  derived  firom 
malarial  cases,  in  which  it  is  of  undoubted  service. 

c.  I  have  applied  the  term  Specifics  to  a  third  class  of 
remedies,  of  course  only  provisionally,  and  in  doubt  c^ 
ignorance  of  their  mode  of  action.  They  are  not  charac* 
terized  by  any  well-marked  physiological  action  in  health  to 
which  their  therapeutical  effect  can  be  referred,  like  that  of 
strychnia,  morphia,  or  atropia;  while  in  various  neurosal 
disorders  they  seem  to  possess  a  specific  power  of  cor- 
recting or  controlling  the  morbid  activity  of  the  nervous 
system.  Some  of  them  may,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  more  or 
less  appropriately  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  two  preceding 
classes  of  sedatives  or  tonics. 

Iodide  of  Potassium  is  a  remedy  which  I  have  employed, 
in  some  cases  with  singular  success,  in  the  treatment  of 
aggravated  megrim,  but  like  all  remedies  of  this  class  it  is 
somewhat  uncertaiu  in  its  eflect.  It  was  first  recom- 
mended to  me  some  fifteen  years  or  more  since  by  the  late 
Dr.  li.  B.  Todd,  who  then  mentioned  that  he  had  found  it 
to  be  the  only  remedy  productive  of  any  permanent 
benefit  in  cases  of  confirmed  Sick-headache,  for  which  he 
was  often  consulted.  This  was  before  bromide  of  potassium 
had  come  into  general  use  for  the  treatment  of  neurosal 
affections.  One  case  in  which  I  successfully  prescribed  it 
has  left  a  particular  impression  on  my  mind.  The  patient 
was  a  man  of  from  thirty- five  to  forty  years  of  age,  a 
maker  of  walking-sticks,  who  came  to  me  at  the  hospital 
on  account  of  headaches  of  the  true  megrim  type,  from 
which  he  was  an  habitual  sufferer,  and  which  had  latterly 
become  so  frequent  and  severe  as  to  render  his  life  a 
burden.  Iodide  of  potassium  continued  for  some  weeks  iu 
the  ordinary  dose  of  five  grains,  three  times  a  day,  set  him 
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almost  free.  After  some  time  he  came  back  to  make  his 
grateful  acknowledgments^  and  to  say  that  he  had  not  en- 
joyed such  ease  and  freedom  &om  his  malady  for  many  years. 
I  infer  that  the  benefit  was  permanent^  or  that  he  con- 
tinued to  resort  to  the  medicine  when  required^  as  I  did  not 
see  him  again.  I  should  add  that  there  wajs  no  history 
and  no  suspicion  of  a  syphilitic  origin  in  this  case.  In 
other  instances  I  have  found  a  great  reduction  in  the 
number  and  intensity  of  the  seizures  under  the  influence  of 
the    same    drug.      This   was   the  case,  for  example^   with 

the  patient  R.  S ,  with  whom  the  malady  was  of  the 

blind  and  aphasic  type.  In  some  cases,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  in  that  of  S.  B ,  it  has  been  productive  of  no  per- 
manent benefit. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  a  remedy  which  has  a  very 
similar  beneficial  influence  in  other  neurosal  afiections. 
In  the  last  edition  of  his  work  on  Asthma,  Dr.  Salter 
devotes  a  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  its  value  in 
that  complaint.  "  Iodide  of  potassium/'  he  says,  '^  is  a 
remedy  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  men, 
holds  a  high  place  in  the  treatment  of  asthma.  Dr. 
Williams  evidently  thinks  highly  of  it.  I  see  many 
asthmatic  patients  who  have  been  under  the  care  of  that 
eminent  and  able  physician,  and  I  find  that  for  almost  all 
of  them  he  has  ordered  iodide  of  potassium.  I  remember 
some  years  ago  receiving  a  long  and  interesting  letter  from 
my  friend  the  late  Dr.  Oke,  of  Southampton,  begging  me 
to  try  it,  and  assuring  me  that  he  had  found  it  an  almost 
unfailing  remedy,  and  had  seen  it  succeed  in  the  most 
obstinate  cases;  indeed,  he  regarded  it  in  the  light  of  a 
specific.  In  many  other  equally  respectable  directions 
I  have  heard  its  praises  as  loudly  sounded.''*  Dr.  Salter's 
own  experience  of  the  drug  would  lead  him  to  assign  it  a 
more  qualified  praise,  having  only  found  it  of  service 
in  perhaps  one  case  in  five  ;  but  he  adds — "  still,  one  case 
in  five  would  be  a  great  deal  in  such  a  disease  as  asthma— 
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a  disease  so  painfal^  and  often  so  intractable ;  and  I  should 
not  think  it  right  to  omit  its  trial  in  any  case  in  which  it 
had  not  been  fairly  tried.  .  .  .  Sometimes  I  have  seen  most 
striking  results  attend  its  use^  ajs  the  following  cases 
will  show/'  One  of  these  was  that  of  a  lady  who  had 
been  long  a  sufferer  from  spasmodic  asthma.  She  had 
severe  paroxysms  at  long  intervals  lasting  several  days^  and 
slight  ones  every  nighty  for  which  she  had  tried  all  the  reme- 
dies round.  She  began  the  iodide  of  potassium  when 
going  on  a  visit  to  a  place  where  she  always  suffered 
severely.  From  the  commencement  of  the  medicine  she 
lost  her  attacks^  both  severe  and  slight,  and  two  months 
later  there  had  been  no  return.  Other  instances  follow^ 
and  Dr.  Salter  admits  that  he  is  obliged  to  modify  the  view 
he  formerly  held — namely,  that  the  benefit  was  due  to  the 
asthma  having  a  bronchitic  or  a  gouty  basis.  "  Of  its 
ultimate  and  exact  modus  operandi  I  can/^  he  says^  "  neither 
offer  any  explanation,  nor  form  any  reasonable  opinion.  I 
am  not,  however,  the  less  satisfied  of  its  occasional  great 
value,  and  of  the  propriety  of  its  use  in  any  case  in  which 
it  has  not  been  tried.^^* 

But  iodide  of  potassium  has  its  value  also  as  a  remedy 
for  some  neuralgic  affections.  My  friend  the  late  Dr. 
Brinton  prescribed  it  extensively  for  painful  disorders  of 
the  stomach  and  other  forms  of  deranged  pneumogastric 
innervation.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  mentions  in  his  lectures 
on  Neuralgia  that  he  has  given  it  with  success  in  painful 
forms  of  face-ache,  not  due  to  carious  teeth,  and  not  of 
paroxysmal  character,  but  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
he  finds  relieved  by  chloride  of  ammonium.  "  In  two  or 
three  instances,"  he  says,  **  of  a  similar  kind  that  I  have 
recently  had  to  treat,  I  have  found  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
in  doses  of  five  to  six  grains,  work  a  speedy  and  permanent 
cure/'t  He  suggests,  indeed,  that  the  pain  in  such  cases 
may  have  a  periosteal  origin,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 


<( 
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reason  for  thinking  so  beyond  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
iodide,  nor  would  this  explain  the  similar  action  of  chloride 
of  ammonium.  Lastly,  iodide  of  potassium  enjoys  a  con- 
siderable reputation  for  the  treatment  of  some  forms  of 
epilepsy,  and  perhaps  its  good  effects  have  been  too  ex- 
clusively attributed  to  a  syphilitic  origin  of  the  malady  in 
these  cases. 

In  1857,  Sir  C.  Locock  introduced  the  use  of  Bromide  of 
Potassium  for  the  treatment  of  catamenial  epilepsy  in  the 
following  remarks  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medico-Chirui^cal 
Society.  ^^  There  is  a  form  of  epilepsy  to  which  special 
notice  has  not  been  drawn,  and  which  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  as  hysterical  epilepsy.  It  is  confined  to 
women,  and  observes  a  regular  return  connected  with  the 
menstruation.  It  is  as  baifiing  a  form  of  epilepsy  as  any 
other.  The  paroxysms  only  occur  (except  in  the  case  of 
great  mental  excitement)  at  the  menstrual  period.  Having 
been  often  baffled  in  these  cases,  of  which  I  have  seen  a 
considerable  number,  I  haye  been  led  within  the  last  twelve 
months  to  try  a  remedy  which  has  so  far  answered  my  ex- 
pectations that  I  think  it  desirable  it  should  have  a  larger 
trial  by  being  made  known  to  a  larger  number  of  persons.^' 
He  then  related  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  this  kind  which 
had  been  cured  by  ten-grain  doses  of  the  bromide  given 
three  times  a  day  and  continued  for  some  months,  and 
added — "I  have  tried  the  remedy  in  fourteen  or  fifteen 
cases  (all  under  thirty)  and  it  has  only  failed  in  one.'^* 

From  this  time  the  remedy  was  extensively  employed, 
and  it  was  soon  found  that  its  value  was  not  confined  to 
catamenial  cases,  or  even  to  epilepsy  or  hysteria.  Dr.  C.  B. 
Badcliffe  observed  in  1861 — "  I  can  testify  indeed  that  this 
remedy  has  proved  more  or  less  serviceable  in  cases  the 
most  dissimilar  in  character — so  serviceable  that  the  name 
of  Sir  C.  Locock  ought  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude 
by  every  epileptic  and  by  many  sufferers  from  other  forms 
of  convulsive  disorder.^^t     It    was    soon    introduced    into 
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ImiACj  jvactioe,  and  in  large  doses  was  fonnd  to  possess  a 
considerable  power  of  calming  mental  excitement  and  pro- 
moting sleep.*  It  appears  also  to  hare  been  scaroelT  less 
soccessfnl  in  the  treatment  of  Hooping-cough  with  some 
practitionen  than  bromide  of  anunonium  with  others.t 

After  reading  Sir  C.  Locock's  paper,  I  began  trying  the 
bromide  for  cases  of  megrim,  at  first  for  those  of  a  cata- 
menial  character,  and  afterwards  for  all  that  presented 
themselves.  On  the  whole,  I  should  saj  that  the  results 
accord  very  much  with  the  general  experience  in  the  case 
of  epilepsy ;  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  continued 
use  of  the  remedy  has  been  attended  with  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  the  number  and  severity  of  the  attacks,  while  in 
others  there  has  been  no  appreciable  benefit.  I  have  been 
uuable  to  observe  any  difference  in  this  respect  between 
catamenial  and  other  cases.  I  cannot  recall  a  case  which 
could  be  fairly  characterized  as  a  cure.  In  quoting  fix>m 
Sir  C.  Locock's  paper  above,  I  omitted  a  passage  with  re- 
gard to  a  particular  physiological  operation  of  bromide  of 
potassium  in  health  which  first  suggested  to  him  its  possible 
use  in  disease.  *'  Some  years  ago/'  he  observes,  "  I  chanced 
to  see  a  paragraph  in  the  Brit,  aiid  For.  Med.  C/iir.  Rtrr. 
giving  an  account  of  some  experiments  that  a  German  had 
been  making  with  bromide  of  potassium.  He  found  that 
by  taking  ten-grain  doses  three  times  a  day  for  about  a 
fortnight  he  became  impotent,  but  upon  leaving  off  the 
medicine  his  power  returned  ;  he  tried  a  similar  experiment 
with  others  and  a  similar  result  was  produced.  I  accord- 
ingly thought  I  would  try  the  bromide  in  many  hysterical 
cases  unconnected  with  epilepsy  in  which  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  sexual  excitement  and  disturbance  attended  with 
various  distressing  symptoms  difficult  to  manage ;  and  I 
found  that  from  five  to  ten  grains  three  times  daily  had  the 
effect  of  calming  the  excitement  to  a  very  marked  degree." 
In  view  of  the  wide  reputation  which  the  bromide' has  now 


*  See  an  interesting  paper,   *'  On  the  Therapeutical  Effects  of  Bromide  of 
Potiwaium,"     By  Dr.  J.  Begbie,  £din.  Med.  Journ.^  Dec.  1860. 
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attained  in  the  treatment  of  neurosal  affections  generally^ 
this  physiological  action  of  the  drug  appears  to  me  of  con- 
siderable interest  in  connexion  with  that  affinity  we  have 
traced  between  these  disorders  and  the  natural  appetites. 

Chloride  of  Ammonium  has  long  enjoyed  a  reputation  as 
an  anodyne  in  some  forms  of  neuralgia.  In  the  lecture 
above  referred  to.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  observes — "  There  is 
a  kind  of  face-acJie  which  cannot  properly  be  reckoned  as  a 
species  of  neuralgia,  for  it  does  not  occur  in  short  stabbing 
paroxysms,  nor  is  the  pain  acute  enough  to  entitle  it  to  the 
name  of  tic-douloureux ;  but  which  is  very  common,  very 
distressing,  and  under  ordinary  treatment  sometimes  very 
intractable.  ...  It  is  often  thought  to  proceed  from  tooth- 
ache, and  bad  or  suspected  teeth  are  extracted,  but  with  no 
good  effect.  Now  I  allude  to  this  for  the  sake  of  saying 
that  some  years  ago  I  was  instructed  by  an  experienced  old 
apothecary,  that  this  face-ache  might  be  almost  always  and 
speedily  cured  by  the  muriate  of  ammonia — a  medicine  that 
we  seldom  give  internally  here,  although  it  is  so  much  used 
in  (jermany.  And  I  have  again  and  again  availed  myself 
of  this  hint  and  been  much  thanked  by  my  patients  for  the 
good  I  did  them  by  this  muriate  of  ammonia.  It  does  not 
always  succeed ;  but  it  often  does.  It  should  be  given  in  half- 
drachm  doses,  dissolved  in  water  three  or  four  times  a  day.^' 
To  this  I  would  add  that  I  do  not  think  this  anodyne  effect 
of  chloride  of  ammonium  is  confined  to  the  particular  form 
of  face-ache  which  Sir  Thomas  Watson  describes;  I  have 
occasionally  observed  a  similar  beneficial  influence  in  strictly 
neuralgic  forms — at  least,  where  the  pain  occurs  in  paroxysms. 
This  has  induced  me  to  try  it  in  some  cases  of  megrim  and 
other  neurosal  affections,  and  I  think  with  advantage  in  re- 
ducing the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  seizures ;  but  like 
all  remedies  of  this  class  it  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  beforehand  whether  it  will  answer  or  not.  Dr. 
Symonds  has  found  a  similar  good  effect  from  this  drug  in 
those  "  Nervous  Headaches  "  which  I  regard  as  a  variety  of 
megrim.  '^  I  can  also  speak  favourably,^'  he  says,  "  from 
experience  of  large  doses  of  muriate  of  ammonia  in  this  form 
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of  headjKlie.'^  It  is  findKr  intaadiis  tD  notioe  tliat  Dr. 
Ibrotte  of  Im,  Fitie  fimnd  h  of  dgBal  Kfriee  im  tke 
fKial  and  odier  neimlgie  eomplieaikni  of  an  cfAlwic 
influenia  vhidi  pRTuled  a  fiew  jean  ago  in  Paris.  He 
kad  prmoQslT  witneawd  a  similar  efficacj  in  tlie  trratment 
of  agnes — a  fMCt  which  wdl  aooordi  with  the  nenroaal  Am^ 
imcter  we  have  attributed  to  malarial  dinrden.'t' 

The  ooIt  other  lemedr  of  the  same  daai  which  I  hsie  to 
notice  u  Common  Salt.  I  haTe  no  experienee  of  it  mjadf^ 
bnt  Dr.  Sjmonds  has  found  it  of  mndi  Tahie  in  that 
variety  of  m^rim  whidi  is  known  as  "  InlkNis  headache,** 
'*  I  will  onlj  mention,''  he  saja,  '^  as  a  contribntion  from 
my  own  experience  of  sndi  cases,  that  long  periods  of 
exemption  from  retnms  of  their  headaches  have  occnired  to 
patients  who  have  faithfally  obsenred  my  directions  that 
ther  should  drink  a  tumbler  of  common  salt  and  water 
erery  morning  an  hour  before  breakCEot.''^  ProbaUy  we 
should  find  the  remedy  no  less  eflScacious  and  more  accep- 
table if  prescribed  in  the  form  dL  some  rf  the  natural 
mineral  waters,  such  as  those  of  Sellers,  whidi  ccmtain 
a  large  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  last  four  remedies  I  have 
named  have  this  in  commoD  besides  their  therapeutical  in- 
fluence in  neurosal  affections — namelv,  that  thev  are  all  salts 
formed  bv  the  union  of  the  closely  allied  elements,  iodine, 
bromine,  and  chlorine,  with  alkaline  metals.  Dr.  Radcliffe 
observes  of  bromide  of  potassium — "  How  to  explain  the  iwo- 
dus  operandi  of  this  medicine  in  epilepsy  is  no  very  easy 
matter ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is,  in  part  at  least, 
by  an  alterative  action  upon  the  blood,  analogous  to  that  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  common  salt.  .  .  .  At  any  rate  the 
alkaline  character  of  the  compound  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  in  some  cases  ;  for  on  looking  over  about  thirty 
cases  in  which  I  tried   bromide   of  iron   and  bromide  of 


*   "Galfltonian  Lectures  on  Headache,"  Medical  Time*^  May  Idth,  1858, 
p.  496. 
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potassium  month  hj  month  alternately^  I  found  that  the 
latter  preparation  seemed  to  exert  a  more  beneficial  influence 
than  the  former/'*  In  view  however  of  the  fact,  that 
besides  the  permanent  benefit  derived  from  the  more  pro- 
longed use  of  these  remedies  in  correcting  a  neurosal 
disposition,  a  single  full  dose  of  some  of  them  will  often  cut 
short  a  neuralgic  paroxysm  or  induce  sleep,  we  must,  I 
think,  consider  that  their  principal  operation  is  directly  on 
the  nervous  system  itself,  and  of  a  specific  sedative  kind; 
this  is  more  especially  seen  under  circumstances  of  morbid 
activity,  but  may  also  be  traced  in  connexion  with  some 
physiological  actions  of  the  healthy  economy,  ajs  in  the 
arrest  of  the  disposition  to  cough  on  irritation  of  the  throat 
by  bromide  of  ammonium,  and  of  the  sexual  propensities  by 
bromide  of  potassium. 

Valerian  and  the  Valerianate  of  Zinc  are  remedies  of 
great  value  in  the  treatment  of  some  cases  of  megrim,  as 
they  are  in  many  other  neuroses.  I  prescribe  them  alone  or 
in  combination  with  henbane  or  belladonna.  It  is  well  known 
that  Valerian  has  been  successfully  employed  both  in  epilepsy 
and  hysteria  from  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of 
medicine,  and  the  combination  of  zinc  with  valerian  and 
hyoscyamus,  in  the  form  of  Meglin's  Pills,  has  earned  a 
great  reputation  for  the  relief  of  facial  (hemicranial)  and 
other  forms  of  neuralgia.  The  modem  valerianate  of  zinc 
is  a  still  better  preparation  of  the  same  drugs,  and  is  now 
extensively  used  in  the  treatment  both  of  neuralgic  and 
epileptic  afiections.  We  have  already  recorded  (p.  333) 
an  instance  of  the  cure  of  an  intractable  hiccup  by  this 
remedy. 

Dr.  Fordyce  thus  speaks  of  the  very  great  benefit  he 
derived  from  the  use  of  large  doses  of  Valerian  in  his  own 
sufierings  from  megrim : — ^'  Ad  id  tandem  devenio  quod 
palmarium  mihi  videtur  remedium,  radicem  scilicet 
Valeriana  sylvestris,  quae  largiori  dosi  sumpta,  et  repetita 
8«pe  sola  dolores  sanat  tum  acutos  tum  diutumos.     Me 


•  «<0n  Epilepsy,*'  3rd  edition,  1861,  p.  167. 
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profect5  adeo  multa  et  gravia  per  quadrienniam  qnotidie 
perpessum^  ut  vitae  fere  taederet^  maxime  subleyabat, 
ct  curabat.  Virtus  tota  in  radice  est,  pulvisque  ejoB 
sponte  ortae^  et  extirpatae  anteqnam  canlem  edat^  ad  nnam 
ter,  qoaterve  de  die^  aat  alteram,  si  ferat  ventriculas, 
exhibitus  drachmam^  ut  plurimum  votis  respondet.*''  A 
writer  in  an  early  number  of  the  Medico- Chirurffical  Review 
confirms  this  experience  of  Fordyce  on  the  action  of 
yalerian.  ^'  Some  instances/'  he  says,  "  have  come  to  onr 
knowledge  where  one^-drachm  dosesof  the  powder  of  valerian 
every  four  or  six  hours  put  a  speedy  termination  to  perio- 
dical Hemicrania^  after  bark,  antimony^  and  many  other 
medicines  had  entirely  failed/'t 

Dr.  Symonds  observes  of  the  treatment  of  '' nervous 
headache  "  that  he  has  found  valerian  "  less  beneficial  as  a 
remedy  for  attacks  of  pain^  than  as  a  corrective  of  the 
neurotic  sensibility  which  gives  rise  to  them.  The  latter 
treatment  may  be  said  to  be  prophylactic  to  the  attacks^ 
and  curative  of  the  diathesis,  and  it  is  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  that  which  merely  contemplates  the  removal 
of  the  present  pain/^  The  same  writer  afterwards  enlarges 
on  the  advantages  offered  by  the  modern  preparations, 
especially  the  valerianate  of  zinc,  over  the  old  combinations 
of  the  crude  drug  : — "  None  of  these  can  compete  in  con- 
venience and  efficacy  with  that  invaluable  salt  the  valerianate 
of  zinc.  Many  years  before  this  substance  was  introduced, 
I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  a  well-known  combina- 
tion of  oxide  of  zinc,  extract  of  valerian,  and  extract  of 
hyoscyamus,  with  a  degree  of  benefit  which  had  often  far 
»?xcecded  my  expectations.  And  I  remember  the  eager 
interest  with  which  I  first  observed  in  one  of  the  foreign 
journals  the  announcement  of  this  new  combination  of  zinc 
and  valerianic  acid.  If  I  may  venture  such  a  remark  I 
should  say  that,  judging  from  the  prescriptions  which  I 
have  met  with,  this  medicine  is  usually  given  in  doses  far 
too  small.      My  own    knowledge  of  the  larger  doses  was  in 
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the  first  instance  accidental.  For  a  lady^  suffering  a  singu- 
lar laryngeal  spasm  after  influenza^  I  had  prescribed  a  grain 
of  valerianate  of  zinc  to  be  taken  every  three  hours.  .  .  . 
The  dispenser  had  sent  six  powders  each  of  six  grains. 
In  the  morning  I  found  the  powders  had  been  taken  with 
marvellous  benefit^  and  no  distress  to  the  stomach.^'*^ 

The  following  is  a  still  earlier  testimony  to  the  curative 
power  of  valerianate  of  zinc  in  paroxysmal  headache^  even 
when  hereditary,  as  well  as  a  good  illustration  of  the 
beneficial  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  treatment  of 
such  cases : — "  N.  M.,  a  woman,  thirty  years  of  age,  of 
strong  constitution,  the  mother  of  several  children,  suffered 
from  frequent  attacks  of  paroxysmal  headache,  in  common 
with  all  the  members  of  her  family.  This  headache  was 
formerly  attributed  to  a  plethoric  condition,  and  was  treated 
by  bleedings,  though  menstruation  was  abundant ;  but  the 
effect  was  trifling,  and  the  headaches  quickly  returned  with 
their  accustomed  violence.  .  .  .  Valerianate  of  zinc 
was  prescribed,  but  was  not  to  be  commenced  until  after  a 
menstrual  period,  the  better  to  ascertain  whether  the 
sufferings  depended  on  a  plethoric  condition  or  on  a  simple 
neurosis.  The  cure  was  complete  after  the  administration 
of  only  24  grains  of  the  drug.'^t 

Hitherto  I  have  referred  to  valerianate  of  zinc  merely 
aj9  a  preparation  of  valerian,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  much  of  the  benefit  is 
due  to  one  drug  and  how  much  to  the  other,  or  whether 
the  combination,  as  in  Meglin's  pills,  may  not  be  superior 
to  both.  But  zinc  without  valerian,  either  as  oxide  or 
sulphate,  has  occasionally  proved  of  service  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  megrim,  as  weU  as  of  epUepsy,  chorea,  and 
various  neuralgic  affections.  Dr.  Symonds  mentions  that 
he  has  found  benefit  in  the  long-continued  use  of  zinc 
in  different  forms  of  '^  nervous  headache,'*   and   Dr.  Parry 


*  **  Gnlstonian   Lectures  on  Headache,"    1858.     Med.  Timet,  vol.    xvi. 
p.  475. 
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■MV      ■■SVn  ▼■■■■    WwBV     WOmHUHOK      ^7 

mWOBg    nC   Qir    IBB  BHCBipC  W  ICBB 

VBi  CBWSB  Jiff  Ab  W  01  BB^pinte  OE  SBC^^ 

HhB  fnioiigHl  we  or  Cwdibb  ib  oBe-sram 
Hod  to  lie  of  eanriee  ib  loiaciBg  Urn  teadeMjto 
fiMftf  le;  Bad  Bi'Mnieii  oeeoB  or  Qmanmrn,  tt»  yowJar  of 
Ob  iMBOBi  jniee  aad  eeedi  of  ike  BnOinBi  8oABi% 
IB  10—15  gnoB  dons,  onee  or  bmbb  diify«  ksi 

ftr  B  MBiilar  pBiponu't'    I  dball  lofer  to 
ecoB  lAoi  ijffrMrg  of  flie  tietftBWBt  of  HiB 
ftr  wUdi  Aej*  sie  better  edifted. 

OoicJBnBm  flu^  profe  of  eonrioe  ib  ooneetmi^  b  tBBdBBc^ 
to  mftgnmwbai  ihe  mabijm  ooPBoeled^  ee  it  oAbb  mi 
wiA  enlwradileij  dispotitioB  to  gOBft*  or  b  (pmij  dnAonit 
Hie  iBte  BeoH  TkoQMeaiiy  wlio  abetaiBed  ob  piindifle  ftoMI 
liMBte  of  aiqr  ranediel  meemei  in  eeote  aiticiikr  gom^i 
m&nfiAdem  tiboB|^t  intenrentioii  adBiiiMliie  iii  ivoenl  ead 
edMr  imnhr  fonBS  of  "Ae  djaorder*  tkst  tibe  xefiaf  of 
gofoty  megrim^  '^  I  adopt,''  he  nayn,  "  Becqaerd'a  fimnilB 
for  pilla — 

Hk  Snlpliste  of  Qiumne    .     .    .  about  83  gnuns. 
Extract  of  Di£italia     .    .     .      „       4      „ 
Extract  of  CoTchicom  seecU  .     „       8     t » 

Mix,  and  divide  into  10  piUs.  Two  or  three  to  be  taken 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  continued  from 
three  to  five  days.  These  differ  very  little  from  pills 
prepared  according  to  an  older  formula  of  Dr.  Debout,  who 
employed  them  with  good  results  in  cases  of  gouty  megrim. 
The  foUowing  is  his  formula : — 

Bt  Extract  of  Colchicnm    .    abont  46  grains. 
Sulphate  of  Quinine .     .        „      46     „ 
Powder  of  Digitalis  •     .        „      23     ,, 

Mix,  and  divide  into  30  pills.  One  pill  to  be  taken  everjr 
evening.^'J 
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The  value  of  the  quinine  in  these  receipts  has  been  con- 
firmed by  other  observers.  Dr.  Symonds  writes — "  There 
is  another  form  of  headache  which  often  occurs  in  the 
gouty  habit^  and  which  is  of  a  neurotic  character^  and 
usually  assumes  the  form  of  Hemicrania.  The  pa- 
roxysms are  often  intensely  severe.''  "  I  have  found  this 
headache  amenable  to  most  of  the  remedies  which  are 
useful  in  the  headaches  which  have  not  this  complication. 
But  ooichicum  often  comes  in  usefully.  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  that  having  seen  how  great  a 
control  quinine  exerts  over  this  form  of  cephalalgia^  he  has 
been  disposed  to  inquire  whether  its  action  bears  any 
relation  to  some  curious  observations  of  Ranke  on  the 
diminution  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  of  persons  under  its 
operation.  As  far  as  my  observation  goes^  I  should  incline 
to  the  belief  that  the  cephalalgia  of  the  gouty  diathesis  is 
not  the  direct  product  of  a  gouty  poison^  but  only  a  neurotic 
disorder  belonging  to  that  state  into  which  the  nervous 
system  has  grown  in  these  subjects^  analogous  to  that 
which  occurs  in  other  derangements  of  the  constitution.''* 

3.  Diversion  of  Nervous  Energy. — We  have  seen  that  a 
sudden  emotion  will  often  cut  short  a  neurosal  seizure^  but 
an  agency  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be  commanded  at  pleasure ; 
moreover  we  are  now  considering  not  so  much  what  will 
relieve  present  suffering  as  by  a  continuous  use  assist  in 
correcting  a  persistent  morbid  tendency  of  the  nervous 
centres.  There  is  only  one  remedy  of  the  kind  now 
referred  to  which  is  practically  applicable  for  this  purpose, 
and  that  is — Sustained  muscular  exertion.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  exercise  in  the  treatment  of  megrim  as  promoting 
the  general  health  in  various  ways^  favouring  assimilation 
and  excretion,  diverting  the  mind  and  procuring  sleep ; 
but  sustained  bodily  exercise  seems  also  to  have  a  more 
specific  power  in  controlling  irregular  nervous  action  in  the 
manner  now  suggested.     In  many  instances  it  has  proved 


*  "Golstonian  Lectures  on  Headache,'*    18d8.     Med.   Timety  vol.  xvi. 
p.  406. 
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of  ngnal  aemoe  in  reducing  the  nmnber  and  seyeritj  of  the 
m^rim  pftrazysms^  and  occasionally  in  presenting  timr 
xetnm  fi»r  a  consideraUe  period.  Vrot  Dn  Bois-Reymond 
•aya  of  hia  attacks — ^*  Anf  Fnaxam&i  bkiben  tie  gans  ana  ;*^ 

and  in  my  patieat^  'bb.  S >  and  othersj  I  hare  obaerredi 

the  lame  ccuratiye  power  of  exerdae.  Dr.  Parry  lelatea 
a  caae  of  hahitoal  periodical  megrim  in  a  military  manj 
^  who  found  diat  his  complaint  had  been  constantly  ptB^ 
▼entedj  or  its  violence  diminished^  by  strong  bodily  exertion.'^ 
In  another  instance  <^  sick-headache  from  childhood  ie» 
eoided  by  himj  where  '^  the  complaint  was  always  suj^poaed 
to  originate  in  the  stomach,  and  yarious  remedies  were^ 
under  that  view^  ineffectually  employed^  the  most  hmoh 
ficial  <^  all  was  bodily  exerdse.''*  It  is  not  equaHgr 
successful  however  with'  allj  and  some  discretion  ia 
required  in  its  use.  Thus^  to  set  a  delicate  and  debilkatod 
ftmale  to  walk  half  a  dosen  miles  would  be  certainly' 
to  aggravate  the  malady;  and  even  with  those  wb^ 
are  strong,  the  first  effect»of  any  unusual  exertion  ia  ofteft 
to  determine  a  seizure.  Exercise  then  must  be  pro- 
portioned at  first  to  the  streDgth  and  habits  of  the  individual^ 
and  any  sadden  strain  should  be^  as  far  as  possible^ 
avoided. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  beneficial  influence 
of  sustained  exertion  is  seen  not  only  in  megrim  but  in 
other  neuroses — epilepsy  and  asthma^  for  example.  Dr. 
Salter  observes  of  the  latter  afibetion : — ^'  I  have  seen 
several  cases  in  which  prolonged  bodily  exercise  has  been 
of  great  benefit ;  indeed^  some  in  which  it  has  been  the 
best  remedy  to  which  the  asthmatic  could  resort.  .  .  ^ 
This  treatment  is,  of  course,  rather  prophylactic  than 
curative — it  must  be  taken  in  the  intervals  of  the  attacks ; 
but  when  so  taken  it  seems  to  have  a  marvellous  efBcacy 
in  keeping  them  ofi^,  and  in  giving  to  the  asthmatic  a 
lightness  and  freedom  of  respiration  to  which  at  other  timea 
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he  is  a  stranger.     Its  rationale  puzzles    me.*'*     ''Of  all 

the  remedies/'  writes  my  friend  Dr.  D ,  to  Dr.  Salter^ ' 

''  there  is  none  for  me  so  complete  and  lasting  as  a  day  of 
severe  walking  exercise — five-and-twenty  miles  over  hilly 
ground  or  across  heath.  The  strain  must  never  be  great. 
I  begin  slowly^  almost  saunteringly^  and  only  increase  my 
pace  when  it  is  pleasanter  to  do  so  than  not.  Towards 
the  end  of  my  day  I  can  usually  climb  a  hundred  feet  of 
cliff  as  fast  as  I  can  plant  my  feet^  or  run  a  mile  or  two  to 
catch  a  train.  Habitually  I  can  never  run  or  go  fast  up 
hill.  In  this  matter  of  exercise  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
not  to  overstrain,  .  .  .  Bowing  I  consider  bad^  because 
the  temptation  to  overexertion  is  too  great;  and  riding  is 
most  excellent^  because  exertion  is  sure,  and  overexertion 
next  to  impossible.  This  habit  of  severe  walking  exercise 
I  consider  among  the  most  valuable  hints  which  my 
experience  enables  me  to  give  to  asthmatics.''t 

It  is  the  same  in  epilepsy.  Dr.  Reynolds  observes, 
''  Muscular  exercise,  regularly  taken,  and  carried  as  far  as 
possible,  short  of  fatiguing,  has  always  been  of  some  service 
in  cases  which  have  come  under  my  care.  Brown- 
Sequard's  guinea-pigs,  when  shut  up  in  cages  and  abundantly 
fed,  had  forty  or  fifty  fits  in  the  day;  but  when  allowed 
their  liberty  and  another  kind  of  regimen,  the  convulsive 
tendency  disappeared  in  a  few  weeks.^'J 

II.  To  avoid  or  to  remedy  the  exciting  causes  of  the 
seizures. 

The  second  indication  in  the  treatment  of  megrim  is  to 
avoid  or  correct  those  external  circumstances  or  internal 
conditions  of  the  body  which  prove  exciting  causes  of  the 
paroxysms.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  where  the 
malady  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  original  constitution  of  the 
nervous  system  and   the  seizures  observe  an  approximate 


•  "On  Aflthma,"  p.  308.    Ed.  1868. 
t  Idem,  pp.  310-11  ;  Appendix,  p.  341. 
:::  *'  On  EpUepsy/'  p.  335  ;  and  Arck,  Gin.  de  Mid.,  ¥€v,  1856. 
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regularity  of  recunenoe  with  healthy  intervals^  they  will  too 
>oftea  continue  to  occur  even  when  tiie  most  Bcmpuloui  caie 
is  taken  to  avoid  whatever  has  seemed  to  provoke  them.  I 
also  pointed  out  that  a  longer  interval  of  fi^eedom  than  usual 
is  often  followed  by  a  more  severe  seisurej  and  I  refeired  to 
the  remarkable  expression  of  one  of  my  patients  that  "  she 
knew  she  had  a  certain  amount  of  suffering  to  go  through^ 
and  would  as  soon  have  it  regularly  as  nof  It  might 
seem  therefore  at  first  sight  an  unprofitable  task  to  live  in 
the  constant  observance  of  precautionary  rules  and  an  irk- 
some self-restraint  for  so-  doubtful  an  advantage.  There 
may  be  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  this^  but  it  is  no  lees 
certain  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases^  even  of  the  regu- 
lar type  to  which  I  have  r^erred,  the  malady  is  very  liable 
to  aggravation^  and  the  seisures  prone  to  acquire  an  addi- 
tional facility  of  recurrence^  firom  firequent  exposure  to  the 
same  exciting  causes.  Moreover  in  a  great  many  instances 
the  disorder  is  not  of  that  well-developed  and  spontaneously 
recurrent  type,  and  then  by  careftdly  avoiding  certain  well* 
known  influences  the  patient  may  often  enjoy  long  periods 
of  exemption  from  his  troublesome  complaint.  Hence  we 
may  say  generally^  that  it  becomes  an  important  part  of  the 
treatment  of  megrim  to  discover  what  are  the  provocatives 
of  the  seizures  in  each  individual  case^  and  to  take  what 
measures  we  can  for  their  prevention  or  removal. 

In  this  respect  again  megrim  maintains  the  closest  parallel 
with  epilepsy^  asthma^  angina  pectoris,  and  other  neuroses,  and 
requires  the  same  kind  of  management,  although  it  is  a  less 
formidable  malady  perhaps  than  any  of  those  we  have  named. 
"  In  epilepsy/'  says  Dr.  Latham  in  his  admirable  lectures 
on  clinical  medicine,  "  we  are,  above  aU,  inquisitive  after 
any  notable  circumstance  within  or  without  the  body,  im- 
mediately preceding  the  paroxysm,  which  can  have  force  to 
call  it  forth.  Thus  we  address  ourselves  to  the  treatment 
of  epilepsy.  And  we  address  ourselves  to  the  treatment  of 
angina  pectoris  in  like  manner.  ...  In  angina  pectoris  even 
more  than  in  epilepsy,  and  more  than  in  any  disease  of  pa- 
roxysms, we  desire  to  come  at  a  sure  knowledge  of  the  con- 
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ditions  which  in  each  particular  case  are  apt  to  call  forth 
the  attack^  whether  they  proceed  from  the  body  or  mind^ 
or  from  meats  and  drinks,  from  within  or  without,  from 
things  that  can  be  avoided,  or  things  that  cannot/'  So  of 
asthma  the  writer  of  one  of  the  autograph  cases  in  Dr. 
Salter's  treatise  observes : — '*  Of  remedies  I  have  not  much 
to  say,  as  I  have  seldom  used  any ;  to  speak  paradoxically, 
the  best  of  remedies  is  the  avoiding  the  causes/'  And  the 
treatise  itself  contains  an  admirable  exposition  of  this 
"  causal  treatment "  of  that  particular  neurosis. 

A  glance  at  the  chapter  on  the  exciting  causes  of  the 
paroxysms  in  megrim  will  at  once  suggest  all  that  is  most 
important  under  this  head  in  the  treatment  of  the  malady 
before  us.  Unfortunately  some  of  these,  as  for  example  the 
return  of  the  catamenial  period,  are  in  their  nature  irre- 
mediable, while  others  are  but  imperfectly  under  our  con- 
trol. I  shall  confine  myself  here  to  the  consideration  of 
those  points  which  appear  to  me  of  most  practical  impor- 
tance and  where  precautionary  measures  will  most  avail. 

The  first  is  the  prevention  or  correction  of  Gastric  dis- 
order or  irritation.  I  have  already  expressed  my  belief  that 
far  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  condi- 
tion as  a  principal  cause  of  the  malady,  and  so  far  has  this 
doctrine  been  carried  that  the  presence  of  megrim  alone  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  unequivocal  sign  of  gastric 
disorder.  I  have  pointed  out  on  the  contrary  that  the 
latter  when  actually  present  is  often  the  expression  of  de- 
ranged pneumogastric  innervation,  and  an  efiect  rather  than 
a  cause  of  the  malady.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  denied  that 
in  some  cases  at  least  the  state  of  the  stomach  may  prove 
a  determining  cause  of  the  seizures,  and  general  experience 
also  concurs  in  stating  that  remedies  employed  with  a  view 
to  correct  the  gastric  disorder — to  relieve  the  attendant 
pain  or  correct  the  irregular  secretion — as  well  as  precau- 
**  tions  in  diet,  have  also  succeeded  in  preventing  the  attacks ; 
and  hence  we  obtain  a  practical  indication  for  treatment 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook.  When  therefore 
a  sufferer  from  megrim  is  also    the   subject   of  dyspeptic 
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symptoms^  either  occurring  in  the  intenrals  of  the  attacks 
or  immediately  preceding  the  seizure^  or  when  the  latter 
is  apparently  brought  on  by  a  particular  meal  or 
article  of  food^  we  cannot  do  better  than  endeayour  to 
remedy  these  conditions  by  suitaUe  n^edicines  and  suitable 
diet. 

According  to  my  experience  a  morbid  irritability  of 
the  stomach  with  irregular  secretion  of  acid^  a  sudden 
generation  of  gas,  and  a  variable  amount  of  heartburn^  is 
the  form  of  gastric  disorder  most  frequently  met  with  in 
those  who  suffer  from  megrim.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
associated  with  the  headache^  and  is  often  independent  of 
food.  It  is  most  effectually  relieved  by  full  doses  of  the 
bicarbonates  of  potash  or  of  soda,  by  magnesia  or  its  car- 
bonate, administered  at  the  time  in  natural  or  aerated  water. 
Small  doses  of  opium,  with  or  without  ipecacuanha,  I  have 
occasionally  found  of  signal  service  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  preparations  of  bismuth  sometimes  prove  of 
great  value  in  giving  more  permanent  relief  to  this  and 
other  forms  of  gastric  irritability  and  pain ;  and  I  have 
found  it  the  best  remedy  for  those  severe  paroxysms  of 
gastralgia  with  pyloric  (?)  spasm  or  paralysis,  which  some- 
times alternate  with  rac^ira.      (See  p.  215.) 

Vegetable  Bitters  have  enjoyed  a  eonsiderable  repu- 
tation in  the  treatment  of  megrim,  especially  in  cases 
supposed  to  have  a  gastric  origin,  and  attended  with 
dyspeptic  symptoms.  Tissot  recommends  such  bitter  in- 
fusions where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an  '^  atony  "  of  the 
stomach.  The  nature  of  their  operation,  and  the  cases  to 
which  they  are  suited,  appear  to  me  obscure,  but  I  am  not 
for  this  reason  disposed  to  deny  their  good  effect,  and  in  other 
hands  they  have  been  of  greater  service  than  in  my  own. 
The  ancients  attributed  the  therapeutical  properties  of  bitters 
to  their  action  on  the  stomach,  and  they  may  have  been  right. 
There  is  undoubtedly  in  many  cases  of  megrim  a  deranged' 
pueumogastric  innervation ;  bitter  medicines  produce,  we 
know,  very  powerful  impressions  on  the  sentient  nerves  of  the 
mouth,  and  there  seems  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  suppcsi- 
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tionthat  by  a  similar^  but  unfelt  impression  on  the  nerves  of  the 
stomachy  the  morbid  susceptibility  of  the  latter  may  be  cor- 
rected, while  digestion  and  appetite  are  improved.  Among 
the  best  of  such  bitters  are  the  gentians  and  calumba ;  and  it  is 
worth  observing  that  a  specially  beneficial  influence  has  been 
assigned  to  the  former  in  the  peculiar  dyspepsia  of  gout,  and 
to  the  latter  in  the  sickness  of  pregnancy,  both  being  referrible 
to  a  derangement  of  gastric  innervation. 

In  all  cases  where  megrim  appears  to  be  in  any  degree 
dependent  on,  or  associated  with  dyspepsia,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enjoin  moderate  and  regular  meals,  with  a  simple 
and  nutritious  dietary  adapted  to  the  digestive  capacity  and 
nutritive  requirements  of  the  individual,  avoiding  all  such 
articles  of  food  as  are  notoriously  imwholesome  or  known 
to  disagree.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  lay  down  detailed 
rules  which  shall  be  generally  applicable  to  such  cases. 
Where  there  is  much  cardialgia,  Lebert  recommends  a  flesh 
diet ;  and  there  are  cases,  no  doubt,  where  farinaceous  and 
vegetable  substances  increase  acidity  and  flatulence.  Butter 
and  other  fatty  materials  are  often  shunned  by  sufferers 
from  megrim  in  accordance  with  the  precept  of  Fothergill, 
and  under  th6  notion  that  they  generate  bile.  This 
is  a  doctrine  altogether  imtenable,  and  I  agree  with  Dr. 
Buzzard  that,  as  in  other  neuroses  so  in  sick-headache, 
oleaginous  food,  as  a  general  rule,  is  peculiarly  necessary^ 
and  that  much  benefit  is  often  derived  from  Cod  Liver  oil.* 
Nevertheless  it  is  only  right  to  add  that  I  have  known 
instances  where  an  abstinence  from  butter  for  a  time  has 
appeared  to  diminish  the  attacks  :  such  are  the  caprices  of 
this  singular  disease. 

A  practical  remark  by  Dr.  Reynolds  on  the  treat- 
ment of  epilepsy  is  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of 
megrim  : — '*  Too  great  importance,''  he  thinks,  "  cannot 
be  attached  to  regularity  of  hours,  not  only  in  regard 
of  the    fact    of  taking    food,    but  in    respect  of   both  its 


*  See  a  case  of  Sick  Headache,  with  Remarks,  by  Dr.  Buzzard.    Lancet. 
July  23rd,  1870. 
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qiiaatitj  and  qiuditj.  A  nmilar  kind  of  meal  ahould  be 
taken  at  the  aame  hoon  daily,  and  with  great  punctnalilj.'* 

Malt  liqnon  FothergQI  oandemna,  and  in  moat  caaea  I 
think  with  reaacm.  Wine,  especially  if  taken  in  larger 
iinantity,  or  of  a  different  qnalitj  fioni  that  to  which  tiio 
patient  ia  accnatomed,  or  if  aeferal  kinds  are  taken,  will 
often  oeeaaion  an  attadk ;  hot  this  ia  not  the  ease  when  the 
aame  kind  is  taken  daily  with  moderation  and  legolarity  ; 
and  with  many  patients  it  is  ipej  beneficiaL  Oocaaionally 
when  the  stomach  is  disordered,  or  &  headache  threatening, 
it  will  be  found  expedient  to  snbstitote  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  brandy  with  potaah  or  seltier  water.  Some 
few  indiTiduala  cannot  tolmte  any  kind  of  beer  or  wine; 
this  was  the  case  with  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  hare  already 
apoken  (see  p.  46),  and  who  for  thirty  years  of  an  actrre  pro- 
fossional  life,  was  obliged  to  refrain  from  every  form,  and 
the  smallest  quantity,  of  alcoholic  stimulant.  But  such  n 
case  is  quite  exceptional,  and  a  statement  by  Mollendorff 
having  quite  an  opposite  bearing  holds  good  for  many 
individuals : — ^^  Dagegen  viel  seltener  Storungen  der  Ver- 
daunng ;  spates  Abendessen  mit  Genuss  des  Weinea,  welche 
noch  vielfach  beschuldigt  werden,  gehen  oft  spurlos  an  den 
scnsibelstcn  Individaen  voriiber/^t 

Where  there  is  a  tendency  to  constipation  in  the 
intervals,  I  have  found  the  soap  and  aloes  pill,  with  or 
without  a  little  extract  of  nux  vomica,  before  the  principal 
meal  very  serviceable.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
megrim  paroxysm  itself  tends  to  inhibit  the  peristaltic  action 
of  the  bowels  with  some  individuals^  and  may  therefore  be 
attended  by  constipation,  but  aperients  are  useless  at  the 
time  of  the  seizure. 

I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  my  subject  without  renewing  a 
protest  against  a  practice  which  not  long  since  was  almost 
universal  in  the  treatment  of  this  disorder,  and  though  now 
dying  out,  is  still  far  from  extinct.     I  refer  to  the  india- 


•  ••On  Epilepsy,"  p.  334. 
t  ••  Uobor  Hemikranie,"  Virchow'i  Archiv,  Bd.  xU.  p.  386. 
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criminate  administration  of  so-called  alteratives  and 
purgatives  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  or  removing  some 
supposed  source  of  visceral  irritation.  I  have  already  traced 
the  origin  of  the  purgative  treatment  to  the  bilious 
theory  of  this  disease^  and  explained  the  modified  form  in 
which  it  was  enforced  by  Fothergill.  Still  more  re- 
cently, Mr.  Abemethy  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  principles 
and  practice  of  a  very  similar  kind,  regarding  the  whole 
family  of  local  nervous  disorders  to  which  megrim 
belongs,  as  chiefly  dependent  on  gastric  or  intestinal 
irritation,  which  led  to  that  well-known  treatment  of 
such  aflections  by  repeated  doses  of  blue-pill  for  which 
he  obtained  so  equivocal  a  reputation.  There  is  much 
which  is  vigorous  and  admirable  in  Mr.  Abemethy's 
writings,  and,  as  moderately  stated  by  himself  in  such 
passages  as  that  I  have  quoted  above  (see  p.  429),  on  the 
'*  double  parentage  "  of  nervous  affections,  there  is  little  in 
his  principles  from  which  we  can  dissent ;  moreover,  it  is 
well  known  that  he  sometimes  gave  his  patients  excellent 
advice  as  to  the  general  management  of  their  health,  habits 
of  life,  diet,  exercise  and  so  forth,  besides  the  universal 
recipe.  The  chief  error  of  his  system  lay  in  the  exclusive 
attention  which  was  practically  paid  to  one  of  the  *'  parents '' 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  passage,  to  the  total  neglect 
of  the  other,  and  in  the  purely  imaginary  superstructure  of 
'  vitiated '  and  retained  '  secretions/  which  graduaUy  grew 
out  of  the  frequent  and  minute  inspection  which  was  made 
of  the  intestinal  evacuations,  so  that  what  we  may  call  a 
chromatic  scale  of  aberration  was  at  length  established. 
But  the  gravest  miscarriage  was  in  treatment ;  for  whatever 
it  may  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  master,  in  those  of  a 
whole  generation  of  imitators  and  admirers  it  rapidly 
degenerated  into  the  wholesale  administration  of  mercurial 
alteratives  and  aperients,  until  a  certain  imaginary  standard 
of  excellence  was  approached  in  the  colour  and  consistence 
of  "the  evacuations  I  To  such  an  extent  was  this  carried, 
that  we  became  for  a  time  the  laughingstock  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  expressions  like  the  following  were  in  common 
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use,  (1824)-— ^' The  digertife  otgans  wete  AbermeMmmzed 
witboat  mny  benefit  to  fhe  load  com^amt'^ 

Sounder  principles  and  aoander  pnctioe  were  not  left 
liowe?er  witboat  witneat  even  among  oaneWes.  In  the 
tveatiae  to  which  we  hare  abeadj  referred.  Sir  Jamea 
dark  wrote  in  1829-^"  The  common  ezpresuona  of  the 
liTcr  being  '  nffeded/  *  tooched/  kc,  ao  generally  employed 
in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  are  to  be  regarded  as  words  without 
any  definite  meaning  being  attached  to  them^  even  by 
those  who  nse  them ;  and  are  too  oftenj  I  fear^  employed 
to  conceal  our  ignorance  of  the  natnre  of  the  diseases.  On 
this  acooont  these  indefinite  expressions  deserve  condemna- 
tion ;  but  I  notice  them  here  chiefly  to  deprecate  the  mis- 
chicToos  practice  to  which  they  too  often  lead.  I  allude  to 
the  indiscriminate  nse  of  mercury  in  the  form  of  calomd 
or  blue  pill^  and  of  irritating  purgatives.  This  is  a  mode 
of  treatment  which,  notwithstanding  its  veiy  general 
employmentj  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  never  yet  cured 
a  single  case  of  dyspepsia ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  in  this 
disease,  it  has  been  and  continaes  to  be,  prodactive  of 
incalculable  mischief/^f  In  contrast  to  the  extravagances 
of  the  Abcrnctliians,  I  M^ould  refer  once  more  to  an  admi- 
rable lecture  by  Professor  G.  E.  Paget,  as  preseuting  a 
much  truer  estimate  of  the  part  played  by  gastric  disorder 
iu  the  production  of  neurosal  seizures,  as  well  as  some 
excellent  illustrations  of  the  practical  application  of  the 
doctrine  to  the  treatment  of  epilepsy.  J 

Emotional  disturbance  is  auother  very  frequent  exciting 
cause  of  the  megrim  paroxysms,  certainly  no  less  so  than 
gastric  disorder.  Unfortunately,  as  Dr.  Latham  has  truly 
said  in  the  parallel  case  of  Angina  pectoris,  "  the  will  is 


*  Med.  Chir.  Review,  voL  i.  p.  198.   In  this  case  the  complaint  was  a  neu* 
ralKia,  which  nevertheless  yielded  to  carbonate  of  iron.    See  also  Broussai 
'*>jxamen.  &c**    Tom.  iii.  p.  235.     "Ainsi  nous  retrouvons  constamment 
panni  lea  niddccins  d'Angleterro  robscr\'atiou  fixde  sur  Tappareil  digestif, 
mais  jamais  dans  lo  sens  de  la  bonne  physiologic." 

t  **0n  the  Influence  of  Climate  on  Chronic  Diseases."    By  J.  C,  M.D. 
r.  ino.     1829. 

:  **0n  Gastric  Epilepsy."    By  G.  £.  Paget,  M.D.     Lancet,  April,  I8S8. 
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far  less  master  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body.  A  man  may 
resolve  never  to  move  from  his  chair,  but  he  cannot  resolve 
never  to  be  angry."  It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  for 
any  one  to  avoid  the  circumstances  which  call  forth 
emotional  feeling,  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  develop- 
ment of  our  passions  and  their  reaction  on  the  bodily 
functions,  may  be  very  much  heightened  or  subdued  by 
force  of  habit.  A  man  cannot  alter  his  natural  tempera- 
ment, and  the  best  resolution  never  to  be  angry,  grieved,  or 
anxious,  would  certainly  fail,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  that 
it  should  be  otherwise;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
''  giving  way"  to  tempers  and  "  nursing"  griefs  and  fears  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  this  is  done,  so  will  they  become 
organized  in  our  constitution,  their  force  increased,  and 
recurrence  facilitated,  until  a  degree  of  emotional  distur- 
bance is  at  length  excited  by  the  merest  trifles  which  is  only 
worthy  of  some  great  occasion.  Hence  it  becomes  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  sufferers  from  every  form  of 
neurosal  seizure  to  cultivate  habits  of  tranquillity  and 
cheerfulness,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  all  needless 
occasions  of  excitement ;  and  as  regards  the  regulation  of 
the  emotional  part  of  our  nature,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  there  is  much  practical  wisdom  in  the  reflection  I 
have  quoted  from  Sterne  :  "  I  was  never  able  to  conquer 
any  one  single  bad  sensation  in  my  heart  so  decisively,  as 
by  beating  up  as  fast  as  I  could  for  some  kindly  and  gentle 
sensation  to  fight  it  upon  its  own  ground." 

Another  provocative  of  the  seizures  which  is  frequently 
met  with  in  megrim,  is  the  over-stimulation  of  the  sen- 
sorium  from  any  occupation  or  engagement  which  involves 
a  prolonged  exercise  of  any  of  the  senses,  or  a  more 
general  excitement  and  strain  of  the  sensorial  faculties.  A 
day  of  sight-seeing  in  town,  a  long  railway  journey,  a 
public  spectacle  or  military  review,  are  pretty  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  some  individuals  by  one  or  more  attacks.  Even- 
ing entertainments  of  almost  every  kind  are  particularly 
trying ;  the  concert,  the  playhouse,  the  evening  assembly, 
and  even  the  church,  present  a  combination  of  impressions, — 
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of'  n|^  ikid  mmaSM,  of  gfaiiiig  li|^ti  aad  impure  air,^-^ 
togefimr  wUii'ft  oertain  ekment  of  emotioiial  eKcttaMat^ 
wMdi  are  eitrenidf  ptcgndidal,  and  ahoold  be  ahunnadi  aa 
ftr  aa  poaable  by  tbe  aoflbren  ficoati  mdgrim,  who  mnafe 
oonlmt  themadfaa  wifth  aimpler  forma  of  aocial  eigoy- 
mci^ 

Whare  tbe  oocnpatkm  ia  apdi  aa  ooBriderablf  to  tax  Urn 
aigbty  and  the  aeisurea  appear  to  be  in  any  way  oduieeleil 
with  tbe  nae  of  the  eyea,  we  ahoold  inquire  oareluBy  into 
the  afcate  of  nrion^  and  if  we  detect  the  preBenoe  oC 
myopia^  hypennetropiaji  or  other  finodty  oonditioBf  wo 
dfeould  endeavour  ta  oorrect  it  aa  fiur  aa  poMible  by  aoilidilfif 

Bodily  fiitigue  ia  another  ttusifting  oanae  of  SMgria^  aaiB# 
eapecially  any  Tiolent  ^Kirt  or  anUan  ezertkm*  Wkna 
Upeaking  of  the  Talue  of  exeroiae  aa  a  remedial  ageaqf^ 
I  pointed  out  the  pcecantiona  wUdi  are  neoesaaiy  ki  iM§ 
reapect.  Where  manual  labour  ia  a  meana  of  livelihood^  it 
ia  for  the  moat  part  limited  by  the  cuatomaiy  and  regalar 
hours  of  work^  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  much  of  tha^ 
domestic  labour  which  fidls  to  the  lot  of  many  women 
of  the  poorer  class  who  are  often  worked  beyond  their 
strength  and  in  a  very  irregular  way;  here  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
cern but  difficult  to  apply  the  rem^y.  Standing  about  is 
a  form  of  bodily  exertion  to  which  many  are  liable  whose 
business  it  is  to  overlook  the  labour  of  others,  and  though 
it  counts  for  little,  and  is  very  apt  to  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed imder  a  pressure  of  business,  it  is  about  as  exhaust- 
ing a  form  of  labour  as  any  with  which  I  am  acquaintedj 
and  patients  may  require  to  be  cautioned  on  the  subject. 
"  To  avoid  excessive  exertion  after  fatigue/'  says  Prof. 
Lebert,  "  and  to  take  proper  rest  after  such  fatigue^  are 
often  the  best  preservatives  against  Migrane.^' 

Intellectual  strain  as  well  as  bodily  exertion  may  prove 
an  exciting  cause  of  megrim,  and  studious  and  literary  aa 
weU  as  professional  persons  should  exercise  caution  in  this 
respect ;  but  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  it  is  far 
more  frequently  accessory  to  the  general  malady  in  the 
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manner  I  have  already  explained  than  a  proYOcative  of  the 
seizures. 

Lastly^  the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Salter's  work  on 
the  treatment  of  Asthma^  is  scarcely  less  applicable  to 
the  case  of  some  habitual  sufferers  from  megrim.  '^  There 
is  one  general  rule/'  he  says,  "  which,  trifling  as  it  may 
seem,  is  perhaps  exceeded  in  importance  by  none,  and 
by  attending  to  which  the  asthmatic  may  do  more  to  evade 
his  attacks  than  by  any  other.  It  is,  to  establish  a  rigorous 
uniformity  of  life,  to  make  one  day  the  exact  coimterpart  of 
another,  and  to  avoid  irregularities  of  every  kind.  Asthma 
often  seems  as  if  it  were  lying  in  ambush  watching  its  oppor- 
tunity, or  on  the  look  out  for  some  loophole  through  which 
to  make  its  attack,  and  there  is  hardly  any  change  of  life 
or  habit  of  which  it  will  not,  as  it  were^  take  advantage — 
change  of  air,  change  of  sleeping  apartment,  alteration  of 
meal  hours.  I  have  already  referred  to  this  subject  in 
speaking  of  the  tendency  to  habitude  which  characterizes 
asthma ;  and  I  would  only  now  enforce  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  asthmatic  guarding  himself  from  all  sources  of 
offence  by  tying  himself  down  to  a  life  of  monotonous 
regularity/'* 

B.  TVeatment  of  the  Paroxysms. 

As  the  suffering  in  megrim  is  greatly  aggravated  by 
every  form  of  motion  and  muscular  exertion,  as  well  as  by 
sensorial  impressions  of  all  kinds,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  relieved  by  recumbency  and  quiet,  the  patient  from  the 
first  commencement  of  an  attack  should  retire  to  a  darkened 
room,  as  free  from  noise  and  disturbance  as  possible,  and 
lying  down  endeavour  to  maintain  whatever  position  ap- 
pears at  first  most  comfortable.  If  by  this  means  he  should 
also  succeed  in  getting  to  sleep  the  attack  will  often  be 
shortened,  and  in  any  case  the  suffering  will  be  less  than  it 
would  have  been  had  he  persevered  in  remaining  about. 


♦  "OnAathma,"  p.  814. 
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Dr.  Hdiodai  m^  on  Hm  pont^   "Nee  inrenire    potiil^ 
qmbai  remediit    Huietar,  ant  etiam   kButur;    uisi  qnod  j 
mbuti  ID  leeto  dolor  eftaoB  fiiiittir,Btiii^etua  ejus  aliquaQ- 
'tam  nimntiir.'**     Vxatemot  Lebnt  veoonmends  that  the  ] 
pontuD  iboDld  be  a  i&gkk   indioe  vitli  tbc  head  highest. 
JSj  own  opinkm  ia    tiiat    fixi^   and    tfas  absence   of  all  j 
dbrt  are  die  moat  impattaBt  eomrideratioos ;  but  if  the  j 
Tflaada  of  tlie  head  are  relaxed  and  tlu-obbing,  it  may  | 
be  desrable  to  adopt  tlie  FlroEeaaor'a  angg^tion.     If  there  J 
ia  chillineaa  and  tbe  ftet  are  ocdd^  a  hot  bottle  and  blanketa  ] 
vill  bereqnired. 
,    A  fiiU  doae  of  Brandy  or  other  alcoholic  stimulant,  if  1 
taken  aaffidently  early,  will  oocaaimialty  diaj^rse  an  incipient  I 
'arimre.     Tbia  &ct  waa  long  aince  pointed  cut  by  Dr.  Pany, . 
and  ezpluncd  hj  Him  on  the  aoppoaitioiL  of  its  quickening:  fl 
the  cinmlation  and  orerooming  aome  local  dctermiuation  of  I 
blood.t     M.  Piorry  alao   oonflima  thk  occasional   value  of  1 
itinialanta,  bat  attribntea   the  aflbet  to  a  vigorous  counter  I 
nerrona  action  aet  np  in  the  atomadL     It  je  worth  remark-  \ 
ing  that  Dr.  Salter  has  observed  a  preciaely  aimilar  effect  of 
alcohol  in  dispersing  a  paroxvsm  of  asthma.     The  operation 
is  probably  the  same  in  both   cases,  and  referrible  to  the 
direct  effect  of  the  drug  on  the  nervous  centres.     I  have 
known  it  succeed  in  some  cases  and  fail  in  others.     It  ia 
always  worth  a  trial. 

Several  of  the  drugs  already  mentioned,  which,  when 
taken  continuously,  tend  to  correct  that  morbid  disposition 
of  the  nervous  system  which  is  the  cause  of  megrim,  if  ad- 
ministered in  full  dosea  at  the  approach  of  a  paroxysm  will 
sometimes  cut  it  short.  I  have  known  twenfy  or  thirty  grains 
of  Bromide  of  Potassium  taken  during  the  blind  stage  of  the 
seisure  bring  on  sleep  and  prevent  the  accession  of  the  pain ; 
but  I  have  more  frequently  known  it  fail.  Sometimes  a 
doae  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  will  have  tbe  same  effect ;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  find  that  a  similar  operaUon 
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of  the  latter  drug  has  been  occasionally  observed  in  epilepsy. 
Dr.  Reynolds  says :  '^  In  many  cases  I  have  known  the 
attacks  warded  off  for  a  long  period  by  the  patient  carrying 
in  constant  readiness,  and  taking  a  draught  containing  twenty 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potash^  a  fluid  drachm  of  sal- volatile 
or  chloric  ether,  or  of  tincture  of  valerian,  and  an  ounce  of 
camphor  mixture.''* 

It  is  well  known  that  both  strong  Coffee  and  Tea  will 
often  prevent  a  threatened  megrim  seizure,  especially  under 
the  milder  form  of  '^  nervous  headache/'  and  sometimes 
they  will  quicken  the  departure  of  a  fully-developed  attack. 
Like  all  remedies  of  the  same  class,  they  are  uncertain  in 
their  effects,  acting  admirably  with  some  persons  on  some 
occasions  and  entirely  failing  with  others.  They  should  be 
given  strong  without  sugar  or  milk,  and,  if  possible,  on  an 
empty  stomach ;  and  they  are  more  effectual  when  the 
patient  is  accustomed  to  use  them  sparingly  as  articles  of 
diet.  Both  Tissot  and  Lebert  recognise  this  curative  power 
of  coffee  in  megrim,  and  Dr.  Symonds  observes  :  '^  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  any  agents  which  equal  these  substances 
in  the  power  of  removing  headache  without  leaving  incon- 
venient results.  And  as  their  physiological  action  is  so 
purely  cerebral,  restoring  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
ministering  to  the  sensations  of  personal  well-being,  as  well 
as  lessening  any  sad  emotions,  we  have  here  an  adequate 
presumption,  were  any  required,  that  this  headache  is  seated 
in  the  nerves,  which  are  immediately  related  with  the 
molecular  action  of  the  brain."t 

The  parallel  we  have  observed  throughout  between  dif- 
ferent forms  of  neurosal  disorder  is  also  seen  in  this  power 
of  coffee  occasionally  to  prevent  or  disperse  a  seizure.  Two 
cases  are  recorded  by  M.  Piorry  of  Neuralgia  successfully 
treated  in  this  way ;  one  was  an  instance  of  "  neuralgia  of 
the  5th  confined  to  the  frontal  branches,  which  had  resisted 
a  number  of  therapeutical  measures,  and  which  yielded  to 


•  *' On  Epilepsy,"  p.  346-7. 
t  **  GuktoniAn  LectureB  on  Headache."  1858.     Med.  Times  and  Gaz, 
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the  oontmiioiii  me  duing  wemnl  dsjm  of  a  reij  oonoen- 
tnted  decoction  of  coihe/'  The  other  ww  also  «  CMe  of 
fiunal  neuralgia  recurring  eferj  other  day,  whidi  Taleria&ate 
of  line  and  qninia  together  had  completelj  fiuled  to  xeKevfi^ 
bat  Ivhich  yielded  on  the  addition  of  laige  doaea  of  ooflbe: 
Afterwards,  '  irhenerer  the  patient  was  threatened  witli  a 
letnm  of  the  malady,  which  she  learned  to  know  by  'die 
occurrence  of  certain  Tagoe  paina,  a  strong  cop  of  oaike 
would  completdy  prevent  the  accession.'^  Hie  same  eflRwt 
ia  seen  in  Asthma :  long  since  Sir  John  Pringle  wrote  to 
Dr.Perctfal — ^^On  reading  the  section  on  coflSse  in  the  second 
Tolume  of  your  essays,  one  quality  occurred  to  me,  whidh  I 
had  obserred  of  that  liqnor  confirming  what  you  had  aaid 
of  its  sedative  powers.  It  is  Ae  best  abater  <^  the  periodic 
asthma  that  I  have  seen.^f  Dr.  Salter  says :  "I  should 
tiiink  from  my  own  experience  that  ccXke  relieves  asthma 
in  two-thirds  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  tried.  The  relief 
is  very  nnequal,  often  merriy  temporary,  and  sometimes 
Tery  slight;  sometimes  it  is  complete  and  permanent.  It 
cannot  be  given  too  strong.  Unless  sniBciently  strong  to 
produce  its  characteristic  physiological  efTects  it  does  no 
good.''j:  He  explains  its  action  in  asthma  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  exalts  the  fimctions  of  the  hemispheric  ganglia, 
and  so  is  opposed  to  the  reflectorial  activity  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  Bometwuk,  adopting  a  vaso-motor  theory  of 
megrim,  explains  its  curative  power  in  this  affection  as 
similar  to  that  of  quinine^  correcting  the  secondary  atony 
of  the  vessels  which  follows  a  primary  spasm.  § 

Ouarana  I  have  already  mentioned.  It  has  been  long 
used  in  France  in  the  treatment  of  megrim  and  gastric 
disorders.  Since  Dr.  Wilks  brought  it  more  particularly 
to  our  notice  in  this  country J|  I  have  several  times  pre- 
scribed it  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack,  but  with 


*  Gaz,da  H&a,,  1846,  tome  viii.  p.  218. 
t  **  Philoaophical,   Medical,  and  Ezperimentia   Essays."     By  ThomM 
Perdval,  M.D.,  vol  iii. 

t  **  On  Asthma,*'  p.  202. 
S  Biennial  JUtrotpect,  1867-8,  p.  99.     (New  Syd.  Soc) 
0  British  Medical  Journaty  April  20th,  1872. 
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very  variable  success.  In  the  first  two  cases  of .  habitual 
megrim  in  which  I  tried  it^  it  acted  like  a  charm;  in 
one  it  greatly  abbreviated  the  seizure,  and  in  the  other 
(that  of  the  lady  referred  to  at  pp.  140,  364)  it  rendered 
abortive  a  seizure  which,  from  certain  well-known  signs, 
had  threatened  to  be  a  severe  one;  yet  on  subsequent 
occasions  it  has  entirely  failed.  In  another  family  of 
sufferers  it  has  never  been  productive  of  any  decided 
benefit,  although  with  one  of  them  it  proves  emetic. 
We  find,  in  fact,  the  same  uncertainty  in  this  as  in  many 
other  reputed  remedies  for  nervous  disorders,  and  this  I 
believe  is  very  much  the  experience  of  most  of  those  who 
have  tried  it  in  this  country.  But  this  is  no  reason  for 
discarding  it  altogether;  in  so  capricious  a  malady  we 
cannot  be  too  variously  armed,  and  what  fails  in  one 
case  may  succeed  in  another;  as  Lebert  justly  says: — 
''  Ausserdem  werden  verschiedene  Individuen  durch  sehr 
verschiedene  Mittel  erleichtert." 

We  have  seen  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the 
megrim  paroxysms  terminate  spontaneously  in  vomiting, 
and  in  a  few  individuals  are  indefinitely  prolonged  until 
vomiting  occurs ;  hence  Emetics  have  been  frequently 
employed  with  the  view  of  anticipating  this  spontaneous 
termination,  but  with  very  uncertain  success.  In  the 
blind  form  of  megrim  Heberden  says  they  do  no  good 
and  may  do  harm, — ^'  Vomitus  parum  aut  nihil  juvat ; 
sunt  qui  putant  eum  nocuisse.^'  Dr.  Airy  tried  an  emuetic 
in  his  own  case,  but  without  benefit.*  Fordyce,  on  the 
contrary,  says  that  *'  emetics  have  sometimes  a  most  favour- 
able effect.  Lepois,  who  suffered  for  thirty  years  of  his 
life,  generally  got  relief  when  he  could  produce  Vomiting.^' 
Tissot  refers  to  instances  both  of  useful  and  useless 
vomiting,  and  he  says  that  some  patients  derive  benefit 
from  whatever  promotes  it,  as  warm  water.  He  occa- 
sionally prescribed  ipecacuanha  in  emetic  doses,  but  chiefly 
as    a   corrective  of    gastric    disorder,    especially    in    con- 


•  •'^Phil.  TranB.,*'  1870,  p.  261. 
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ditums  of  atony  attended   with  the  prodnction  of  glairf 
mocos.* 

Having  admitted  that  gastric  diaoider  occasionally  operatea 
as  a  determining  canse  of  Ihe  seisnxes,  it  would  be  diflScolt 
to  deny  that  emetics  may  sometimes  prore  semceable  by 
clearing  the  stomach ;  bat  we  hare  already  shown  (pp.  180, 
289^  fcc)  that  the  spontaneous  vomiting  of  megrim  is  oen- 
bral  Yomitingj  and  it  does  not  of  oonxse  follow  that,  becanse 
it  foorms  the  final  stage  of  many  seiiures,  therefore  its  arti-> 
fidal  production  should  shorten  the  natural  course;  never- 
theless it  may  do  soj  as  we  have  already  explained  (p.  868, 
kc.),  by  substituting  one  form  of  nervous  paroxysm  fbr 
anoUier.  Dr.  Ftory  relates  of  one  of  his  patients  wha 
had  been  a  suflbrer  firom  m^prim  from  boyhood,  and 
^  where  the  boweb  had  been  habitually  open  twice  a  day, 
and  his  digestion  always  good,  notwithstanding  this,  and 
no  deviation  from  the  usual  state  of  the  alimentary  canal 
at  the  time  of  these  attacks,  they  have  been  often  relievad 
by  hot  water  drunk  in  such  quantities  as  to  excite  vomit- 
ing.'^t  I  do  not  myself  advise  anything  more  than  the  pro- 
motion of  natural  vomiting  in  the  manner  here  suggested. 

The  inhalation  of  Chloroform  will  relieve  the  pain  of 
megrim ;  but,  as  Dr.  Symonds  observes,  its  effect  is  too 
transient  to  be  of  much  service. 

Of  local  remedies,  MM.  Piorry  and  Trousseau  recom- 
mend the  use  of  Belladonna.  The  former  writes : — ''  It 
is  in  the  early  stages  that  the  local  application  of  extract  of 
belladonna  is  most  successftil,  which  my  friend  and  colleague 
M.  Trousseau  has  employed  as  well  as  myself  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  malady.  .  .  .  M.  Trousseau  has  succeeded  in 
quickly  dispersing  the  migraine  paroxysms  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  by  rubbing  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cerate  and 
extract  on  the  temples.  Dr.  Blanc  has  also  applied  it 
successfully  in  a  case  of  hemicrania.  ...  I  myself  employ 
the  extract  diluted  with  water  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and 


•  "  (Eavna  Compldtea,"  torn.  xi.  p.  147. 
t  •*  Unpublifhed  Writmgt  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Parry,"  p.  467. 
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rubbed  ou  the  lids.  The  quantity  required  varies  from  one 
to  four  grains.  ...  I  have  twice  arrested  the  progress  of 
a  seizure  in  a  person  who  was  frequently  affected;  and 
it  is  now  six  months  since  she  had  any  return.^'*  Dr. 
Symonds  has  applied  aconitia  ointment  in  the  same  way 
with  great  benefit.  M.  Lebert  has  found  ''ether  on 
cotton  wool^  covered  with  a  watch-glass^  and  applied  to 
the   painful   spot^   particularly  useful;    also  a  liniment  of 

chloroform.'^t 

In  some  cases  the   pain  is  mitigated  by  compressing  the 

supra-orbital  branch  of  the  frontal  nerve  where  it  leaves  the 
orbit^  as  well  as  by  friction  in  the  same  situation.  I  have 
found  both  of  much  service  in  simply  hemicranial  cases^ 
and  they  were  long  since  recommended  by  Fordyce : — 
"  Compressio  vel  frictio  nervi  qui  cranium  supra  oculi 
orbitam  perforata  dolorem  aliquando  lenity  certe  nunquam 
delet.^'t 

Compression  of  the  Carotid  in  the  neck,  according  to  the 
recommendation  of  Drs.  Parry  and  Mollendorff,  might  per- 
haps  be  tried  for  the  temporary  aUeviation  of  the  severer 
paroxysms ;  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  general 
application  which  will  always  render  it  more  a  matter  of 
physiological  interest  than  practical  value.  The  following 
extract,  however,  from  Dr.  Reynolds's  treatise  on  the  preven- 
tion of  the  epileptic  paroxysm  by  similar  means  deserves  our 
notice : — ''  Compression  of  the  carotids  and  vagus  appears 
to  curtail  the  attacks,  and  sometimes  to  prevent  them. 
Romberg  says  he  has  foimd  it  '  an  effectual  prophylactic' 
Cooke  speaks  well  of  it,  relating  cases  by  Earle.  Van  der 
Kolk  alludes  to  a  case  of  Reimers,  mentioned  also  in 
Schmidt's  Jahrbiicher,  1857,  where  the  fit  was  cut  short 
twenty-two  times,  the  *  patient  experiencing  great  relief 
and  improvement  in  his  memory  and  mental  condi- 
tion.' "§ 


"M6moire,  etc.,"  p.  417.  +  "Handbuch,"  p.  671. 

t  De  Hemicrania,  sec.  xxxvi. 
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When  the  symptoms  arise  which  are  more  particularly 
attributed  to  congestion  of  the  brain^  such  as  the  affection 
of  speech^  Professor  Lebert  advises  that  mustard  plasters 
should  be  applied  to  the  neck  and  calves  of  the  legs^  and 
cold  affusion  to  the  head.  This  latter  measure  alone^ 
adopted  during  the  blind  stage,  Professor  Dufour  of 
Lausanne  has  found  to  prevent  the  accession  of  the  sub- 
sequent headache  in  his  own  case;  but  with  Dr.  Airy, 
who  tried  it  on  his  recommendation^  it  has  not  succeeded.* 
The  patient  R.  W.  (No.  27)  used  to  plunge  his  head  into 
cold  water,  often  with  great  relief  to  the  pain^  and  Fordyce 
gives  a  similar  testimony — "AquA  &igidA  caput  irrigare 
expedit.'' 

M.  Piorry  states  that  stimulating  the  feet  by  hot  water 
or  similar  means  will  sometimes  cut  short  a  paroxysm  : 
*'  Une  vive  stimulation  des  pieds  par  I'eau  chaude  ou  par  la 
proximite  d'un  brasier,  a  quelquefois  arr^te  brusquement  la 
migraine.^'t  Dr.  Graves  recommends  the  same  measure  as 
very  effectual  for  the  relief  of  headache  in  young  women, 
observing  that  ''  in  explaiuing  effects  so  striking,  we  must 
not  only  regard  the  efficacy  of  this  measure  in  restoring  the 
local  circulation  in  the  part,  but  must  bear  in  mind  the 
high  nervous  endowment  of  the  surface  of  the  parts,  espe- 
cially the  soles  of  the  feet/' J 

It  has  been  proposed  by  the  supporters  of  the  vnso-motor 
theories  of  megrim  to  treat  the  disorder  by  galvanizing  the 
sympathetic,  and  this,  it  is  said,  has  been  shown  by  the  ex- 
perience both  of  Benedict  and  of  Eulenburg  and  Guttmann 
to  be  extremely  effective  esi^ecially  in  palliating  the  paiu.§ 
I  regr(»t  to  have  nothing  to  add  from  my  own  experience  of 
this  remedy. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  measures  which  have  been 
here  sugj^ested    for  the   treatment   of  the   paroxysm,  I   am 


•  Phil.  Trans,  for  1870,  vol.  cLx.  pp.  251,  261. 
t   "Mt-moire.  etc.,"  p.  H'AO. 
X   Dub.  Jonm»  of  Med.  and  Chrm.  Science^  vol.  iii.  p.   152. 
§  Arch.  f.  J*tych.  u.  Nervenhrank,    18(i8,    p.   421.     And  Schmidt's  Jahrb.y 
cxxjcix.  p.  21)0. 
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bound  to  say  that^  with  the  exception  of  perfect  repose^  and 
whatever  may  tend  to  promote  it^  they  often  completely 
fail  in  the  severer  forms  of  seizure.  What  Tissot  says  is 
only  too  true  of  many  instances : — ^^  During  the  paroxysm 
there  is  scarcely  anything  to  be  done ;  moreover  the  patients 
are  so  much  a&aid  of  all  noise^  motion,  or  anything  ap- 
proaching them,  that  they  infinitely  prefer  to  be  left  perfectly 
quiet  than  tormented  with  useless  measures/'  ''  Baths  to 
the  legs,  enemas,  applications  to  the  forehead,  do  no  good 
and  only  worry  the  patient/' 
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APPENDIX. 


THE  following  cases,  to  wluch  reference  was  made  at 
p.  20,  are  recorded  by  Abercrombie,  who  appears  to  have 
regarded  them  as  sui  generis,  and  not  to  have  recognised 
their  affinity  to  more  ordinary  cases  of  megrim.  They 
are  included  among  his  illustrations  of  '^  Local  Affections 
of  Nerves/'  a  subject  which  he  considers  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  Abercrombie, "  Dis.  of  Brain  and  Sp.  Cord/'  2nd 
Edition,  1829,  p.  420  :— 

''  Some  time  ago  I  was  consulted  about  a  singular  disease 
of  this  nature,  which  occurs  in  paroxysms  and  affects  in  the 
same  manner  two  (three)  individuals  of  one  family,  a  young 
lady  of  twenty  five,  and  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  (and 
another  of  twenty).  The  lady  describes  the  attack  in  the 
following  manner: — She  is  first  affected  with  blindness  of 
the  right  eye,  which  comes  on  graduaDy  as  if  a  cloud  passed 
slowly  over  the  eye ;  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this 
she  feels  a  numbness  of  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand, 
beginning  at  the  point  of  it  and  extending  very  gradually 
over  the  whole  hand  and  arm,  producing  a  complete  loss  of 
sensibility  of  the  parts,  but  without  any  loss  of  the  power  of 
motion.  The  feeling  of  numbness  thus  extends  to  the  right 
side  of  the  head,  and  from  this  it  seems  to  spread  down- 
wards towards  the  stomach.  When  it  reaches  the  side  of 
the  head,  she  becomes  oppressed  and  partially  confused, 
answers  questions  slowly  and  confusedly,  and  her  speech 
(articulation?)  is  considerably  affected.  When  it  reaches 
the  stomach  she  sometimes  vomits.  The  feeling  of  numb- 
ness then  begins  to  subside,  and  as  it  goes  off,  she  is  seized 
with  violent  headache,  which  continues  for  several  hours, 
and  leaves  her  for  a  day  or  two  feeble  and  languid. 
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fiiifer  to  Hit  i^MB^Ak  wcmoetima  oecupk*  wtrenl  bonny 
ibe  cumatfjn  dmnskm  crf'tbe  vbole  fiuji^ain  is  aboat  tveaty- 
Ccmr  bc«nL  The  frequttkcy  of  its  oecnnaiee  vmiies  from  a 
ttw  daji  to  terenl  montfai ;  she  hat  been  UaUe  to  it  far 
terenl  jean,  bnt  in  the  intervals  betwiit  the  attadrn  she 
enjojs  perfect  beahb. 

^  Her  brotbo*^  vbo  is  twentr-two  yean  of  age,  is  afTected 
almost  exactly  in  tbe  same  manner^  and  be  bas  been  liable 
to  tbe  paroxysms  for  many  yean.  He  is  a  banker's  cierk^ 
and  in  tbe  intenrals  between  tbe  attsudEs  enjoys  perfect 
bealtb.  Wben  be  feels  tbe  conmienoement  of  tbe  attack^ 
be  bastily  brings  to  a  conclusion  any  business  on  wbicb  be 
happens  to  be  engaged,  gives  distinct  instructions  to  another 
of  the  clerks  in  regard  to  tbe  state  in  which  be  leayes  tbe 
affain  of  his  department;  then  walks  home,  goes  to  bed^ 
and  soon  after  becomes  insensible.  Next  day  he  is  in  bia 
usual  health,  except  a  considerable  d^ree  of  languor. 

"  These  singular  cases  are  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Gibson,  of 
Montrose,  and  in  a  letter  received  from  him  as  these  sheets 
wfjre  going  to  press,  he  informs  me  that  they  are  consider- 
ably   improved Dr.    Gibson    adds    that    another 

of  the  family,  a  stout  young  man  of  twenty,  has  lately  had 
Hcjveral  attacks  of  a  similar  affection  though  in  a  slighter 
degree/' 

Those  cases  are  so  closely  similar  to  some  in  the  text 
that  they  need  little  comment.  I  shall  only  notice  that  the 
family  proclivity  to  the  malady  seems  here  to  have  attained 
a  high  degree  of  intensity,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  we  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  their  parents.  The 
wandering  progress  of  the  "  numbness  "  from  fingers  to 
the  head,  and  then  from  the  head  to  the  stomach  is  very 
remarkable. 

The  insensibility  spoken  of  in  the  second  ease  probably 
refers  to  sleep  or  stupor,  analogous  to  that  of  the  young 

woman  C' ,  p.  Ik      As  regards  the  disorder  of  vision, 

which   is  said  to  have  been  in  the  right  eye,  1  strongly  sus- 
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pect,  from  my  experience  of  these  oases,  that  the  real  eoa- 
dition  was  obliteration  of  a  portion  of  the  field  of  view 
towards  the  right  side  in  each  eye,  a  condition  which,  by 
the  generality  of  patients,  wonld  be  interpreted  as  an  affection 
of  the  right  eye. 


The  case  which  follows  is  one  among  several  of  a  some- 
what similar  character  in  the  ''  Collections  from  the  Un- 
published Writings  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Parry."  Edited  by  his 
son,  vol.  i.  p.  465.     1825. 

The  patient  was  a  married  lady,  thirty  years  of  age,  the 
mother  of  four  children,  who  had  been  for  many  years 
subject  to  fits  of  indigestion.  Before  her  mlEuriage  she 
experienced  a  remarkable  attack  of  the  following  kind, 
which  has  been  repeated  occasionally  ever  since  : — *'  After 
considerable  uneasiness  in  her  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
commonly  after  unusual  costiveness,  she  is  suddenly  seized 
with  giddiness  in  her  head  and  great  dimness  of  sight,  fol- 
lowed in  about  twenty  minutes  with  '  a  glimmering  before 
her  eyes/  The  giddiness  is  sometimes  attended  with  great 
sickness ;  then  the  right  hand  and  arm  lose  more  or  less, 
but  always  a  great  deal,  of  their  sensibility,  and  in  some 
degree  the  power  of  motion,  so  that  she  cannot  hold  anything 
in  her  hand.  By  degrees  the  numbness  ascends  to  the 
shoulder,  and  then  to  the  face,  always,  as  she  thinks,  on  the 
right  side,  immediately  after  which  the  right  half  of  the 
tongue  is  affected  in  a  similar  way,  and  she  loses  the  power 
of  articulation.  At  this  period  also  her  intellect  becomes 
confused,  and  her  memory  is  at  the  same  time  for  about 
half  an  hour  so  much  impaired,  that  she  cannot  even  re- 
member the  name  of  any  medicine  which  she  has  just  taken. 
On  account  of  this  want  of  recollection  at  that  precise  period, 
she  is  imable  always  to  tell  what  part  of  her  tongue  is 
numbed,  or  whether  there  is  any  local  diminution  of  the 
faculty  of  tasting.  Soon  after  these  occurrences  the 
symptoms  gradually  subside,  leaving  her  with  a  most  dis- 
tracting headache,  which  continues  the  whole  day.     During 
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fldi  htmiuht,  if  not  aooner,  her  het  k  cjiUeuiclj  hoi 
flnahed,  and  her  Ibet  ire  very  cold.     The  peiii  in  her 
•ooietioiet  extendi  itaelf  to  the  oeeipiit^  hot  ii  dwijB  gre^^ 
if  not  wholfy,  on  the  left  ode;  and  mote  or  kai  akepinev 
eontinnei  fisr  aome  daya  aftennada.     The  pake  in   An 
xadial  artery  k,  in  the  oommenoenient  at  kaaij  in  An 
nainnl  atate/' 


Another  caae  by  the  aame  author  (voL  L  pu  870). 
an  intereatuig  aupplement  to  ihoae  gifcn  in  the  aadiom  cm 
the  '^  Metamorphic  and  Vicariona  RdatJona  of  McpiaBy" 
p.  204h  We  have  aeen  megrim  ooennring  on  an  epflqptie 
haak^  here  it  aeema  to  have  been  connected  with  an  hyafe^ 
rical  one,  and  k  a  good  iUnatntkn  of  the  tranritkn  of 
ordinary  hyaterical  aeknvea  into  thoae  of  tyfrical  megrim : — 

*'  Mim  E.  A.,  in  her  twentieth  year,  had  been  kng  mdH 
ject  to  attacks  of  paljntation,  ao  riolent  as  to  ffwtmt 
her  apeaking,  bnmght  on  by  trifling  canaea  of  agiiatiuBj 
and  ancoeeded  by  globna  and  conTnkire  movcmenta»  with 
crying  of  ten  mlQutes'  duration.  Before  the  oenation  of 
these  symptoms,  there  always  comes  on  an  insensibilily  of 
one  side  only,  like  in  quality  but  greater  in  d^ree  than 
that  which  occurs  in  what  is  called  a  sleepy  foot  or  hand. 
It  sometimes  affects  the  whole  side  from  head  to  foot,  and 
when  least  never  fails  to  attack  the  hand  and  foot  together. 
It  is  accompanied  with  great  coldness  and  want  of  muscular 
power  in  the  parts  affected,  so  that  she  cannot  hold 
anything  in  her  hand.  She  is  for  a  time  insensible, 
and  when  she  comes  to  herself  her  head  is  extremely  con- 
fused and  giddy,  and  she  becomes  sick  and  has  straining  to 
Yomit,  which  she  encourages  by  drinking  warm  water. 
The  chief  of  the  numbness  goes  away  with  a  tingling 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  though  her  limbs  do  not  for 
the  whole  day  feel  in  their  usual  way. 

''At  first  these  attacks  came  on  twice  a  week  and 
affected  either  side  indiscriminately ;  but  of  late  they  ha^e 
occurred  much  seldomer,  and  the  numbness  is  only  in  the 
left  side,    always   in    the    arm    and    more    rarely    in    the 
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face.  Her  last  attack  was  about  a  month  ago.  She  is  not 
subject  to  headaches^  though  at  times  they  precede  (7)  her 
attacks,  and  are  then  in  a  very  violent  degree.  She  is 
always  best  after  menstruation,  which  is  in  every  respect 
regular;  and  between  the  attacks  she  has  occasionally 
slight  bleedings  at  the  nose,  sometimes  six  or  seven  times  a 
day.  She  knows  no  cause  for  the  first  attack.  Her 
bowels  are  costive  and  her  appetite  small.  Her  attacks  are 
brought  on  by  whatever  disagrees  with  her  stomach,  as 
suppers  which  oppress  the  stomach  and  make  her  sick.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  she  has  no  real  dyspepsia,  as  fruits 
and  acids  do  not  disagree  with  her.  Violent  exertion  has 
brought  on  a  paroxysm,  in  consequence  of  which  she 
has  almost  wholly  discontinued  exercise  on  foot.'' 

Then  follows  a  description  of  an  attack  which  occurred 
when  under  Dr.  Parry's  care,  unattended  by  hysterical 
symptoms,  and  apparently  a  typical  megrim  paroxysm  ; 
"  About  two  in  the  afternoon,  while  sitting  at  work,  with- 
out any  previous  indisposition,  she  was  seized  with  numb- 
ness, tingling,  and  loss  of  power,  first  in  the  right  hand,  and 
then,  in  quick  succession,  in  thigh,  leg,  foot,  arm,  face, 
tongue,  throat,  so  as  to  prevent  Articulation  as  well  as 
motion  of  her  side.  The  fit  was  at  first  unattended  with 
any  affection  of  the  head ;  but  there  soon  came  on  a  giddi- 
ness and  violent  pain  over  her  left  eye,  accompanied  with 
sickness,  at  first  without  vomiting.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  the  accession  of  the  giddiness  she  went  to  sleep ; 
and  an  hour  after  when  she  awoke  the  numbness  was  gone, 
but  the  giddiness,  pain  in  her  head,  and  sickness  continued. 
She  then  vomited  up  a  great  deal  of  bile ;  after  which  the 
giddiness  ceased,  but  the  headache  continued  till  night, 
when  she  went  to  bed.  This  attack  was  unaccompanied 
with  any  choking  in  the  throat,  and  was  otherwise  less 
than  usual.     The  next  day  she  was  free  from  complaint." 


The    following  -case   is  from  a  Memoir   by  M.    Piorry, 
"  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  several  Neuroses,  and 
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m  dbe  wauiiogf  wUck  cnti  \m%mwtm  Asb  aad 

m  Us  "^  CliBiqu  lUdiok  ie  rH<|ital  ie  k  TStil^*  pL  SOSi, 

^  Use  jeane  lilk  ie  qiialuw  mm^  bob  v^^fe, 
ie  Bodo^  d  tib-  lypfiqafe  as  tnirail  qae 
Aaty  IMF  eoM^iwrt  ^fff*^  teis  •ttcslncBiBBli  dn  oKsto 
iMiotfi^  IfffiNife^  lonqo'dk  a  taMPaflK  fisi  qae  fnwIinMi^ 
lonq^dle  a  ^  hmpgit  par  nw  toMi?aw  tih^ 
lontpB  CM  clioMS  In  rnifcnt  ifns  w 
AloQHmiieiil  dms  FmI-  draiL  Une  aovte  de  bi 
B^paadior  kiolgeto;  crini-ci  ^eatone  iMMiAi  d'sB 
encle  luuiiaem:,  diqporf  gp  jy  ifiy » «iloi<  efc  ■riatilliBt,  fi^ 
d'abord  trit.  petit^  •'Aad  bintAt,  VdaigEt,  ei,  apdb  dis 
niuiiitesy  envahit  tral  Faipacgj  deticni  piaa. 
diffpafatt  alofa*  IMi  la  ^^"'■■■ffKi'ffWf^^  ■  daa 
laa  paupiiwa  et  la  poaftonr  daa  avlalca  ami  ivagea  at  laa 
jauL  lanBojaiita*  Iiea  aana  a'angondiiaBBtj  al  una 
atapanr  8*7  joint;  an  quart  dliaoia  apaii^  FoBil  datiaat 
Ibnrauz;  daa  Amcemeaa  oat  liao,  daa  Baaa6aa 
la  malade  ae  aent  dtifidllir;  qnelqnefoia  dea 
aomennent^  et  oea  deniiera  acddentoy  toiyoma  sana  fiiwe^ 
durent  yingt-qnatre  henrea.  I/obecorite  et  le  Bommgil  en 
calment  la  violence. . 

**  Quelquefois  one  noavelle  s^rie  de  ajrmptdmea  ae 
deaaine.  Lea  extr^mites  des  doigts  de  la  main  droite 
deviennent  le  si^e  d'lm  mouvement  de  Tibration,  de  fir^mia- 
•emcnt  tr^  analogue^  pour  le  sena  du  toucher^  k  ce  qu'eat 
Toacillation  du  demi-cercle  luminenz  poor  la  yue ;  pen-k-pea 
ce  mouvement  abandonne  Textr^mite  des  dcngta  qui  sent 
l^g^rement  rouges^  puis  s^fleve  vers  la  paume  de  la  main^ 
puis  envahit  celle-ci^  Tavant-bras  et  le  bras^  et  disparait  k 
r^aule.  Jamais  ces  accidents  n'ont  lieu  du  cdt^  du 
corps  oppos^  It  Toeil  qui  a  i\A  le  point  de  depart  des  acci* 
dents/' 

The  following  is  a  general  description  of  the  malady  by 
the  same  distinguished  author^  from  whiah  we  have  quoted 
largely  in  the  text.     It  is  from  a  Memoir^  **  Sur  Fune  dea 
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Affections  design^s  sous  le  nom  de  Migraine  on  Hemi- 
cranie/^  published  in  his  well-known  work  entitled,  Du  Pro^ 
c6d6  Op6rataire  &  nUvre  dans  VExphration  des  Organes  par 
la  Percussion,  p.  409,  Paris,  1835 ;  and  is  known  to  embody 
the  circumstances  of  his  own  case  : — 

''  Au  moment  de  ^invasion,  la  vue  est  moins  nette,  on 
^prouve  une  sensation  tres  analogue  k  F^blouissemeut ;    il 
semblerait  qu^un  nuage  se  manifeste  au  centre  de  Pimage 
qui  se  peint  sur  la  rftine ;  peu-^peu  le  point  terne  qu'on 
observait  s^^tend ;  bientdt,  et  apres  une  ou  deux  minutes, 
se  dessine  &  Fentour  de  Tespace  obscurci  un  arc  de  cercle 
lumineux,  color^  chez   quelques  individus,  mais  p&le  chez 
d'autres,  dispose  en  zig-zags,  agite  par  une  sorte  d^oscillation 
continuelle.     D^abord  tr^-petite,  cette   portion  de  cercle 
grandit   en   mSme   temps   que   le   point  central  obscurci 
commence  k  s^eclaircir,  et  se  d^veloppant  de  plus  en  plus, 
scintillant  continuellement,  semblant  se  rapprocher  succes- 
sivement  de  la  circonference  de  Fins,  Pare  lumineux  finit 
par  disparaitre   lorsqu'il  arrive  k  Fextr^mit^  du  champ  de 
la  vision.     Que  Toeil   soit  ouvert  ou  ferm6,  I'hallucination 
continue ;  mais  elle  se  dessine  mieux  dans  un  demi-jour  ou 
dans    les    t^nebres    que    dans    une    lumiere    vive.      C'est 
presque   toujours  d^un   seul  cdt£  qu^elle   a  lieu;   je  n'ai 
jamais  vu  personne  qui  ait  ^prouv^  la  sensation  de  doubles 
images.     Chez  presque  tons  les  sujets  de  mes  observations, 
la  foi*me  de  ces  images  etait,  k  pen  de  chose  pres,  la  mSme ; 
de   sorte   qu'en  la  dessinant,  ils  reconnaissaient   ce    qu^ls 
avaient  souvent  vu.     La  duree  de  cette  premiere  lesion 
varie  :  ordinairement  elle  ne  d^passe  pas  quelques  minutes ; 
quelquefois  Fimage  met  une  demi-heure  k  parvenir  k  son 
entier  d^eloppement  et  k  sa  disparition. 

*'  Jusque  Ik,  et  mSme  un  peu  par-delk,  point  de  douleur, 
seulement  sorte  de  stupeur,  trouble  dans  la  vision  et  l^ere 
pesanteur  de  tSte.  Dans  quelques  cas,  F^blouissement, 
m^me  l^er,  et  le  nuage,  sont  les  seules  l&ions  optiques 
qui  pr&;edent  la  douleur,  et  il  arrive  que  les  troubles  de  la 
vision  sont  quelquefois  assez  l^ers  pour  que  les  malades  n^ 
aient  pas  fait  attention  et  ne  se  les  rappellent  qu'apr^s  les 
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questions  reiterees  du  medecin.  Cependant,  apres  on  temps 
dont  la  duree  varie^  qaelques  elancemens  se  font  sentir 
dans  Toeil  et  dans  la  tempe  du  edte  ou  r^louissement  ayait 
eu  lieu ;  tout  le  globe  ocnlaire  est  douloureux,  et  la 
moindre  pression  qu'on  exerce  sur  Ini  determine  un  senti- 
ment p^nible,  dont  le  caractere  ne  differe  pas  des  Sance- 
mens  spontan^  qui  surviennent ;  il  semblerait  que  Poeil  soit 
trop  plein,  et  qu'on  7  donne  des  coups  de  marteau.  C^est 
sp^alement  en  haut  et  en  dedans  que  la  douleur  est  la 
plus  intense.  Celle-ci  n'est  pas  constamment  port^  an 
mdme  degr^  pendant  toute  sa  dur^;  elle  est  extreme 
durant  quelques  minutes,  puis  se  calme,  pour  reparaitre 
ensuite  avee  la  mSme  energie.  Du  reste,  elle  ne  eesse  pas 
compl^tement,  et,  s'il  est  vrai  que  des  exacerbations  se 
manifestent  toutes  les  dix  minutes,  tous  les  quarts  d'henre^ 
on  ne  pent  pas  dire  qu'il  7  ait  intermittence.  La  dui€e  de 
la  douleur  varie  depuis  plusieurs  heures  jusqu'k  deux  ou 
trois  jours. 

**  La  vue,  Touie,  le  goiit,  Podorat  sont  altera  pendant 
que  la  n^vralgie  suit  ses  periodes  ;  les  paupieres  sont  rouges, 
tumefiecs  par  le  sang;  la  lumiere  la  plus  legere  ramene 
les  paroxisnies  ou  les  rend  plus  intenses  ;  le  moindre  bruit 
est  iiiHupportable ;  le  dcgout  pour  les  alimeus  est  quelque- 
fois  extreme,  ct  les  odours  les  plus  suaves  sont  difficilement 
supportees  par  les  malades. 

"  Les  facultea  intellect uelles  ue  sont  pas  alterees ;  seule- 
mciit,  il  y  a  le  plus  souvcnt  une  grande  tendance  au 
somnicil. 

"  Dana  les  cas  les  plus  simples,  la  maladie  se  borne  aux 
symptomca  que  je  viens  dc  signaler ;  mais  trop  souvent 
rcstoniac  participc  j\  la  souflrauce  de  Fceil.  Quclque  temps 
apres  les  ebloiiisseracns  et  l^iuvasion  de  la  douleur,  des 
Eructations  survicnncnt,  des  gaz  s'echappent  par  Toesophage, 
puis  des  uausecs  se  deelarcut,  des  vomissemens  les  suivent ; 
les  alimcns  que  contenait  Tcstomac,  plus  ou  moins  dig^res, 
suivant  le  temps  quails  ont  sejounie  dans  ce  viscere,  sont 
rcjetes  au-deliors.  Ces  vomissemens  ue  dependent  pas  de 
la   presence  des    alimcns,  car  ils   se    declarent   quelquefois 
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lorsque  Festomac  est  completement  vide^  et  ce  sont  mdme 
ceux-lk  qui  fatiguent  le  plus  les  malades. 

"  Mais  il  ne  faudrait  pas  penser  que  ce  fussent  Ik  les 
seuls  accidens  dont  une  migraine  excessive  soit  accompagn^ ; 
il  arrive  qu'un  des  cdt^  de  la  langue  ou  de  la  face,  que  les 
membres  inferieurs^  et  surtout  les  sup^rieurs,  ^prouvent  un 
fremissemeut  douloureux  qui  rappelle  les  oscillations  de 
rimage  dans  Vceil,  qui  en  a  le  caractere  de  vibration,  et  qui, 
commen9ant  par  la  pointe  de  la  langue,  une  partie  de  la 
face,  le  bout  des  doigts  ou  des  orteils,  remonte  peu-lk-peu 
vers  Faxe  c^r^bro-spinal,  en  disparaissant  successivement 
vers  les  points  oii  d'abord  il  s^^tait  d^velopp^.  Cette  sensa- 
tion bizarre  ressemble  assez  bien  k  celle  que  Fon  6prouve 
dans  les  crampes,  ou  au  sentiment  p^nible  que  Fon  ressent 
au  bout  des  doigts  lorsqu'on  s'est  heurt^  le  nerf  cubital  au 
coude.  Quand  cette  douleur  est  parvenue  vers  le  centre 
nerveux,  eUe  cesse  de  se  faire  sentir. 

'^  Le  coeur,  les  poumons,  le  tube  intestinal  ne  donnent  pas 
lieu,  en  general,  k  des  symptdmes  dignes  d^dtre  not&.  Le 
plus  souvent  un  sommeil  r^parateur  termine  la  maladie,  soit 
apr^  plusieurs  heures,  soit  apr^  un  ou  deux  jours.  Les 
douleurs  se  font  encore  sentir  pendant  que  la  malade  dort, 
mais  elles  s'amortissent,  et  finissent  par  disparaitre.  Quel- 
qnefois  des  naus^,  suivies  de  vomissemens,  r^veillent,  et  le 
sommeil  revient  ensuite.  La  migraine  n'existe  ordinairement 
plus  le  matin,  ou  il  n'en  reste  qu'une  pesanteur  de  tdte  qui 
se  dissipe  bientdt. 


Heberden  has  clearly  identified  Blind  Megrim  in  his 
Commentaries,  cap.  66,  p.  278  (1802),  under  the  head  of 
"  Diseases  of  the  Eyes.^' 

'^  Istius  generis  caligines  oculis  interdum  ofiunduntur,  in 
quibus  modo  maculse  nigrse  in  aere  videntur  volitare ;  mode 
dimidia  tantum  pars  rerum  cemi  potest :  quae  cum  duraverint 
circiter  tertiam  horse  partem,  desinunt  in  vehementem  capi- 
tis dolorem  multas  horas  ssevientem;  simul  quoque 
in    quibusdam   nausea    et  vomitus    sunt.      Angor   harum 

I  I 
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accessionnm  vix  est  tolerabilis^  periculum  autem  prorsns 
nullum^  qaantum  conjicio  ex  iis^  qui  yixenmt  annos  viginti 
Bsepe  tentati  hftc  aegrotatione^  et  tamen  cessante  dolore  satis 
commode  valuenmt.  Hoc  malum  nulla  certa  tempora 
redeundi  servat ;  nee  invenire  potui  quibus  de  causis  repetat^ 
quibusve  remediis  sanetur^  aut  etiam  leniatur;  nisi  quod 
cubanti  in  lecto  dolor  citius  finitur^  et  impetus  ejus  aliquan- 
tum  minuitur.  iBstate^  et  regionibus  tepidioribus^  rarius 
est ;  item  in  setate  provecta  vel  multum  minuitur^  vel  prorsus 
finitur.  Yomitus  parum  aut  nihil  juvat ;  sunt  qui  putant 
eum  nocuisse/^ 

In  another  chapter  on  Headache  (cap.  17^  p.  82)  he 
again  refers  to  the  same  disorder  as  having  characters  in 
common  with  other  forms  of  habitually  recurrent  Headache^ 
and  with  Hemicrania,  which  differs  from  them,  he  thinks, 
only  by  its  one-sided  character.  After  observing  that  Head* 
ache  has  qualities  of  its  own  which  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  pains,  he  continues : — 

'^Hujus  profecto  morbi  sedes  [namely,  the  Brain],  et 
longa  ejus  mora,  et  crebri  reditus,  jure  possent  incutere 
metum  magni  cujusdam  detrimenti  subsecuturi;  quod 
tamen  contra  fit.  Atroces  enim  capitis  dolores  nonnuUos 
fatigarunt  per  totam  fere  vitam,  absque  eo  ut  vel  mors  acce- 
lerarctur,  vel  ingenii  vires  minuerciitur ;  at  ubi  dolor  con- 
quieverit,  segri  omncs  res,  sicut  antea,  miuistrarunt.  Para- 
lyseos  levissima  accessio  longc  plus  detrimenti  affert,  quam 
capitis  dolores  vehemcntes,  crebrique,  a  pueritia  usque  ad 
senectutis  iuitium.  In  hoc  longo  certamine  valetudo  cor- 
poris adeo  nou  succumbit,  ut  morbum  tandem  ipsum  vin- 
cere  videatur,  quem  quidem  ex  innumeris  segris  didici  aetata 
ingravescente  fieri  mitiorem,  et  demum  prorsus  finiri.  Quae 
res  vicem  remedii  implere  debet,  ubi  omnia  remcdia  frustra 
fuerunt :  baud  leve  enim  segro  solatium  est,  nosse  morbum 
suum,  qui  medicameDtis  ccdere  recusat,  tempori  tandem 
esse  cessurum.  Idem  quoque  exitus  est  istius  doloris  capitis, 
qui  incipit  a  caligine  oculorum. 

"  Hcmicrauia,    sivc    dolor  dimidii    capitis,  nomen    inter 
medicos  veteres  obtinuit,  quo  ab  aliis  capitis  affectibus  dis- 
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tinguitur :  tamen  ex  tain  longa  experientia  nondum  didicimus^ 
prseter  sedem,  quodnam  sit  discrimen  inter  banc  et  aUos 
ejusdem  partis  dolores.  Mihi  profecto  hemicrania  a  latere 
sinistro^  ssepims  quam  a  dextro^  visa  est ;  sive  id  casn  acci- 
derit^  quod  potius  credo^  sea  lege  quadam  naturse.  In 
multis  ce^s  subinde  redire  consuevit  per  totam  vitam; 
et  morbo  articulari  superveniente  non  leyata  est :  ssepe 
quoque  secuta  est  istum  ocniorum  affectum^  in  quo  dimidium 
rerum  interit/' 


Addition  to  p.  129. 

The  following  passage  from  Robert  Whytt^s  "  Treatise  on 
Nervous  Disorders  "  '(Works,  p.  622,  1768),  bas  reference  to 
a  form  of  giddiness  described  at  page  129,  to  whicb  tbose 
who  possess  the  neurosal  constitution  are  particularly 
liable,  and  which  was  explained  by  Wollaston  in  his  own 
case  simply  as  an  effect  of  a  variation  of  blood-pressure  in 
the  brain.  It  shows  that  Whytt  had  recognised  this  form 
of  giddiness  as  a  distinct  neurosis  many  years  before,  and 
more  correctly  explained  it  by  reference  to  a  peculiarity  of 
nervous  organization  as  well  as  a  variation  in  blood- 
pressure  : — 

*^  A  Giddiness. — This  may  proceed  from  some  of  the 
causes  which  have  been  mentioned  above,  as  producing 
Periodic  Headache,  especially  when  they  affect  the  anterior 
part  of  the  brain  or  dura  mater. 

''  Many  people  of  a  delicate  nervous  and  vascular 
system,  after  stooping  and  suddenly  raising  their  head,  are 
apt  to  be  seized  with  a  vertigo  which  is  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  faintness.  In  this  case,  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  being  too  weak,  seem  to  yield  more  than  usual  to 
the  weight  of  the  blood  when  the  head  is  inclined ;  and 
afterwards,  when  it  is  suddenly  raised,  and  the  blood  at 
once  descends  towards  the  heart,  those  vessels  do  not 
contract  fast  enough,  so  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  quantity  of  blood  remaining  in  them.     At  the  same 
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tune  the  bnin^  on  aooonnt  of  its  foo  fre&t  MemnkUUgj 
more  aflTected  than  uoal  hj  anj  lodden  diange  in  t 
motion  of  die  floidi  thioni^  iti 


Anninoir  10  p.  201. 

In  a  later  edition  of  hit  woik^  p.  256,  Dr.  Salter  gifea 
the  following  additional  illnstrmtions  of  tlie  metaoiaKplioaerf 
of  aatlima»  and  of  the  transfer  of  a  nenrosia  fitom  one 
nerrons  territory  to  another : — 

''  A  litUe  girl  began  to  suffer  when  aboot  ei{^t  yens  of 
age  firom  extreme  *  Irritability  of  the  Stomadi,  It 
intolerant  of  anything.  The  moment  food  of  any  kind 
swallowed  it  was  rgected.  Theie  was  no  pain,  no  tender- 
ness, no  feeling  of  sickness  at  any  other  time.  Hhi 
Tomiting  was  not  violent;  it  was  the  simple  and  immediate 
rejection  of  anything  put  into  her  stomach.  Before  the 
ddld  had  half  finished  her  breakfast  she  would  haye  to  liae 
from  the  table  and  ran  to  the  garden.  Then  an  act  or  two 
of  vomitiDg  would  empty  the  stomach,  and  she  would 
return  to  the  house  quite  well/'  No  treatment  was  of  any 
avail  but  that  of  feeding  her  with  teaspoonfuls  of  milk. 
"  I  heard  nothing  of  her/'  continues  Dr.  Salter,  ''  for 
some  years,  and  then,  upon  inquiry,  I  was  told  that  her 
vomiting  had  ceased,  but  that  its  disappearance  had  been 
accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  another  disease.  Spas- 
modic Asthma,  which  had  apparently  supplanted  it.  With 
my  previously  conceived  notions  about  the  pneumogastric 
pathology  of  asthma,  this  was  particularly  interesting  to  me, 
and  this  interest  was  increased  by  my  further  inquiries  ; 
for  I  found  that  not  only  had  the  vomiting  ceased  when 
the  asthma  appeared,  but  that  when  the  vomiting  had  again 
appeared,  as  it  had  more  than  once,  the  asthma  had  ceased. 
In  this  way  they  alternated,  the  vomiting  always  coming 
on  when  the  asthma  was  better.  .  .  . 

^'  Now  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  giving  way  to  fanciful 
speculation  in  believing  that  the  malady  in  this  case  was 
throughout  one  and  individual — morbidly-exalted  pnenmo- 
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gastric  irritability^  and  that  the  supplanting  of  the  vomiting 
by  the  asthma — the  stomach  contraction  by  the  bronchial 
contraction — merely  indicated  the  transference  of  this 
perverted  innervation  of  the  pneumogastric  from  its  gastric 
to  its  piQmonary  portion. 

'^  In  another  case  of  Asthma^  violent  paroxysms  of  Pain 
in  the  Epigastrium^  clearly  dependent  on  cramps  and 
irregular  peristalsis^  occurred  at  irregular  intervals  of  two 
or  three  months  apart.  They  were  at  first  thought  to  be 
colicky,  but  were  afterwards  clearly  proved  to  have  their 
seat  in  the  stomach,  and,  I  believe,  depended  upon  a  strong 
hour-glass  contraction,  or  spasm  of  the  pylorus,  through 
which  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach  was  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  drive  its  contents.  It  certainly  so  hap- 
pened that  when  this  patient  was  freest  from  his  asthma 
he  was  most  apt  to  be  attacked  with  these  paroxysms  of 
pain,  and  vice  versd,  and  that  he  never  had  the  two 
together.^' 

These  cases  should  be  compared  with  the  Gastralgic 
Transformations  of  Megrim  recorded  at  page  215. 
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Anatie,  Dr.,  on  angina  pectoris,  condition  of  the  pnlae  in,  832  ;  hereditary  tnuia> 
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Anxiety,  accessory  to  megrim,  432,  434. 
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Sir  G.  Baker,  228. 
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Onibojpdno^teof  tnatmanliftopilflpiri  ^9. 
Brodio^  Sir  B.XI^  ontke  moteataiaiof  nimalgi^  198. 
Brodii^  Sir  B.  0.,  on  aaoondaiy  linwHwnin  in  naaialglo  affcatiflai^  818. 
On  nenroaal  tnHmfarmation%  188, 208* 

Onlhorbid  meoiins,  869 ;  fita  o(  replaoadlijnar?iQ«aafW|^and  lijalnffkii  M81 
Bromide  of  potaadnm,  Sir  C.  Looock  an,  448-4. 

„  „         Dr.  C.  R  Badoliifo  on,  448.  448. 

„  „         aaaphrodiaiao  pvofMrtiea  U^  444. 

„  „         aopoxifie  proportlea  o(  448. 

N  M        naaoi;inaMgriai,444,484;inapfl<py,448;  iajiaHnMiaL 

444 ;  in  maniai  444. 
"Brow-afae,**405. 
Brown-S^nard,  Dr.,  hia  reflex  theory  of  nenroaea,  198,  289-70. 

Critical  examination  of  Da  Boia-Beymond^i  tlieory  of  migraine^  805  ;  gahmnia 
tetanization  of  blood-Yeasela  not  a  Boaroe  d  pain,  805  ;  nature  of  tlia 
paiu  in  tetanus,  806. 
His  epileptic  guinea-pigs,  effects  of  exercise  on,  453. 
Budd,  Dr.  Geo.,  on  emotional  jaundice,  232. 
Burnett,  Dr.,  slowing  of  the  pulse  in  gastric  epilepsy,  883. 
Batter,  Dr.  William,  on  angina  pectoris,  168. 
Butter,  a  reputed  cause  of  megrim,  8,  45, 229,  236,  457. 
Buzzard,  Dr.,  on  the  treatment  of  sick-headache,  457. 

p     case  of,  14. 

^'9     Caffeine,  use  of,  in  megrim,  450. 

Calumba,  use  of,  in  megrim,  456  ;  in  sickness  of  pregnancy,  457. 
Calmeil,  M.,  on  the  general  features  and  phenomena  of  megrim,  8,  22,  25,  28,  88, 
85,  47,  68.  92,  130. 
On  the  sympathetic  and  hypersemic  theories  of  megrim,  245,  829--80. 
On  the  blunting  of  the  intellect  from  repeated  attawcks,  422. 
On  malarial  megrim,  316,  413. 
Cardiac  irritation  as  a  cause  of  various  neuroses,  245  ;  Dr.  Bright  on,  245  ;  Dr. 
Babington,  246 ;  Dr.  Burrows,  246;  Prof.  Andral,  246  ;  Dra.  Begbieand 
86e,  246-7. 
„      inhibition  in  various  neuroses,  330-335. 
Carotid,  compression  of,  in  megrim  and  epilepsy.   See  Compression. 
Cases  illustrating  the  principal  varieties  of  megrim  : — 


A.  M.,  6. 

Prof.  Du  BoisKeymond,  4,  295. 

H.  T.,  16. 


Austrian  officer,  64. 

Dr.  H.  Airy,  81,  50,55-6. 

Mr.  Travers,  86. 
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Cases  illnstrating  the  principal  Y&rieties  of  megrim  eonUmted  :— 


Anon.  (Piorry),  478. 

J.  M.,  59. 

Dr.  D.  (Piorry),  266. 

Mr.  B— ,  11. 

C— ,  14. 

Prof.  Lebert,  15,  99. 


Cases  illustrating  the  metamorphoses  of  megrim  : — 


Abercrombie^s  cases,  478-4,  89. 
Sir  CT.  B.  Airy,  19,  99,  30. 

Mrs,  ,  475  (Parry). 

E.  G.  (Sieyeking).  209. 
S.  Br.,  48. 
N.  M.,  449. 


Mr.  A.,  Senr.,  31,  125,  218,  217. 
Dr.  a,  125,  218. 
Mr.  S.,  Junr.,  78,  101-2,  221 
E.  H.  (Sieveking),  208. 


Cases  of  doabtfnl  or  transitional  character  (epileptoid)  : — 


Mr.  A.  Junr.,  60, 68, 80,  118, 147. 
Miss  E.  A.  (Parry),  476-7. 
Margaret  B.  (Moreau),  228. 
Sarah  H.,  205. 


Case  by  Dr.  Steel,  103. 
Anon.,  96. 

Anon.  (Prichard),  859. 
Anon.  (Prichard),  119. 


D.  A.  (Scudamore),  401. 


I      J.  Soott  (Abercrombie),  417. 


Anon.,  424. 

Dr.  Parry,  8,  418. 

W.  E.,  424. 

Miyor (Trousseau),  402. 

Laryngismus  and  whooping-cough 

(Qairdner),  197-8. 
Facial   neuralgia   and   gastralgia 

(Valloix),  202. 
Asthma  and  gastralgia — yomiting 
(Salter),  484-5. 


S.  A.,  211. 
Dr.  Spalding,  111. 
Case  by  Dr.  Bright,  97. 
Jane  D.  (M.  Hall),  207. 
Miss  E.  8.  (Parry),  210. 
Cases  of  gouty  megrim  : — 

M.  X—  (Trousseau),  421. 
Mr,  Travers,  Junr.,  40S-4. 
Cases  of  organic  megrim  : — 
Anon.  (Andral),  415. 
Cases  illustrating  some  sequels  of  megrim  : — 
Dr.  Wollaston,  10,  128,  176,  247, 

419, 
Mr.  S.,  Senr.,  221,  420. 

Mr. ,  45,  421. 

Cases  of  neurosal  metamorphosis  : — 

Epilepsy     and     a^ma     (Salter), 

195-6. 
Angina     pectoris     and     epilepsy 

(Trousseau),  200. 
Wryneck    and    insanity    (Brodie), 
203-4. 
"  Cat "  syncope,  and  **  cat "  asthma,  191. 
Catamenial  period,  influence  of,  on  megrim,  46, 57;  illustrations,  43, 46, 47,  205, 248. 
,,  )»      &n  exciting  cause  of  various  neurosal  seizures,  176,  206,  249. 

„  ,,      nature  of  its  influence,  249-253. 

Causes  of  megrim,   Tissot  on,   41 ;    Willis,   42  ;    Romberg,   41  ;   Piorry,    54  ; 

Labarraque,  53;  Symonds,  56-7. 
Causes,  exciting,  of  megrim.    See  Exciting  Causes. 
Cephalalgia  epileptiformis  (Sieyeking)  and  idiopathica,  identified  with  megrim, 

61-62,  209. 
Cerebral  disorganization  and  congestion.   See  Disorganization  and  Congestion. 
Change  of  air,  an  exciting  cause  of  megrim,  190. 
„  ,,  asthma,  190. 

„  sometimes  curative,  435-6. 

Cheyne,  Dr.,  on  neurosal  affinities,  192. 

Dr.  John,  on  hereditary  insanity,  155. 
Chloride  of  ammonium,  in  megrim  and  nervous  headache,  445  ;   in  neuralgia, 
445-6  ;  Sir  Thomas  Watson  on,  446. 
„  sodium  in  megrim  (Symonds),  446. 

Chorea,  hereditary  transmission  of,  156  ;  limitation  by  age,  159 ;  influence  of  sex, 
163;  of  imitation,  387;  of  emotion  in  exciting,  187;  and  curing,  377;  per- 
petuation by  habit,  888;  power  of  the  will  to  aid  the  cure,  888-90;  some- 
times puerperal,  382 ;  replaced  by  epilepsy,  196 ;  and  insanity,  196-7 ; 
relation  to  acute  rheumatism,  246-7 ;' cardiac  irritation,  a  supposed 
cause  of,  245-247;  regarded  as  a  disorder  of  "  the  centre  of  emotion,*'  882. 
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Ohonle  nsDk,  197. 

»,      kng^tw,  882. 
GhowiMb  Dr^  arthna  ezdted  hj  onteneoni  immmkm,  180. 
diviilAtioD,  UiA  gmnl  >te*e  m,  in  nugiiai,  888 ;  mtnolioii  of  ndU  pate  !■. 


»» 


811,  818,  880 ;  dowiag  of  bitrt^  811,  818,.  880 ; 
abdominid  arteriM  in,  818-14|  884  ;  aMlofmis  phwnmiM  b 
oUmt  nearaMi  816,  881-4 
the  IomI  itato  d;  in  mogzim.  825 ;  irukblt  and  iiioMMtent»  90S-J^ 
818,  828-8,  418-18 ;   oAn  noranl,  800,  S02,  818 :    inwli 
ofthapMcttandocmtometlanof  tb6TeMelirfthah<ad,  ttao«g|ho«ft 
ilM  pannjni,  8, 296,  802,  816^  828, 418 ;  hypcnMida,  dflatelfas 
and  tbzoUiingcf  the  ^wwla  attending  tha  pain,  808-8»  Sie-17, 
821,  888-6,  828-9,  414  ;  Allowing  the  nimn,  298,  297,  SIS. 
M        deraageiaant  of^  zeferriUe  to  diatarbanee  of  tha  taiealar  iiiiiai  taliii^ 
817  ;  a  pliononieaon  of  the  pamjafliy  not  Ite  oanso^  818-17»  tS8^ 
840. 
n        in  the  reUna  and  optio  diee  in  nugrini,  80-81. 
CSarlu^  Sir  Jamee,  on nerroae  headaobe,  90, 182,  242,  880;  ■uiHieH»w  vtaria^ 

186^  248 ;  against  the  aboae  of  pugativeo  !»•  46a 
OlaTa%  a  imMy  of  nogrim,  184 ;  intemiptod  hj  pngnaneg^  180 ;  aooMliBiw 

maluial,  406. 
Glimaetario  pwiod,  inflnenoe  id,  on  mogiiiBt  26,  486. 
Climate^  ehaage  d,  lometimcs  earatiTe  of  megrim,  485-6^  482. 
Cod-Ii?er  oi),  in  megrim  and  other  neoroaea,  487. 

Ooffiw.  Talue  oC;  in  megrim,  480, 466 ;  in  fteial n«na]gle»  46^-6 ;  inartfaM»4M. 
Golohioom,  in  gontj  megrim,  460. 
Cold  aSbaion  to  the  liead  in  megrim,  470. 
Goliflk,  qiafmodie,  iti  nearooil  ehaxMtezi,  201,  218 ;  nplafling  mifria,  Slff ; 

andaethma,  201,  486  ;  oalled  •^UUina,**  280. 
Oomatoee  etate,  in  megrim,  14, 148,  108  ;  in  aethna^  146 ;  agniah,  148 ;  gofoty, 

148;  epileptic,  146. 
Commenoemeni  period  o^  in  megrim,  23. 
CSommanicatiooa  of  neryea,  extracranial,  aa  ezplanatoiy  of  megrim,  266-8. 

„  „  central,  as  explanatory  of  megrim,  262^  264,  267. 

Compeniation  between  the  severity  of  the  seiEores  and  the  length  of  the  interrala, 

in  megrim,  39 ;  in  other  neuroses,  169,  341-2. 
Compression  of  the  carotid  for  the  arrtist  of  nervoos  seixnrea  (Dr.  Pany),  276 ; 

of  epilepsy,  277,  469 ;  of  mania,  277 ;  of  sick,  bilioua, 
nervous  and  hemicranial  headache  (Dr.  Fany),  277-8; 
(Dr.  MoUendorff),  309-10. 
„       temporal  artery,  for  relief  of  megrim,  327. 
supra-orbital  nerve,  for  relief  of  megrim,  469* 
,,  „      head,  for  relief  of  megrim,  309. 

Confuinon  of  ideas,  in  megrim,  98,  108,  &c.  ;  attacks  of  repladng  megrim,  110  ; 

Dr.  Spalding's  case.  111 ;  in  masked  ague,  409. 
Congestion  of  the  brain  as  a  cause  of  nervous  seizures.  274,  289  ;  conveniently 
comprehensive  for  nosologists,  290  ;  hypothetical  character  of,  291  ;  an 
effect  rather  than  a  cause  of  the  seizures  attributed  to  it,  292  ;  Prof. 
Andral  on,  290  ;    Prof.    Trousseau,   127,   292  ;   Dr.    B.   B.     Todd 
(reference),  292.     See  Determinations  of  Blood  to  the  Head. 
CoujunctivA,  injection  of,  in  megrim,  296,  325-6. 
Connolly,  Dr.,  on  clavus,  180 ;  slowing  of  pulse  in  asthma,  381. 
Consciousness,  reduplicating  sel^  109. 
Consensus,  doctrine  of,  234,  238.    See  Sympathy. 
Constipation,  preceding  megrim,  45 ;  an  effect  of  the  seizure,  458. 
Continence,  how  hi  an  exciting  cause  of  nervous  seizures,  373-4. 
Convulsions,  infantile,  155-6,  173,  180. 

,,  no  part  of  the  normal  megrim  seizure,  63. 

Co-ordination,  efforta  of  motor,  exciting  ner?ou8  aeizurea^  265. 
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Go-ordination,  efforts  of  intellectnal,  exciting  nervons  seizares,  844. 
Copland,  Dr.,  on  the  intimate  relations  of  nervous  disorders,  199. 
Coroscating  spectram  in  megrim  (Dr.  Parry),  9,  76. 
Crichton,  Sir  A.,  on  the  interchangeable  character  of  the  emotions,  874. 
Crisis  of  paroxysm,  in  megrim,  35. 
Critical  evacuations,  in  megrim,  35,  149. 

Crossing  or  alternation  of  the  phenomena  in  megrim,  67-69,  820,  824. 
Croap,  spasmodic,  neurusal  affinities  o^  154,  217,  &c. ;  paroxysmal  character, 
159  ;  limitation  to  a  certain  age,  159 ;  similar  phenomena  in  adolts, 
197,  217  ;  Sir  J.  Forbes  on,  216  ;  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  on,  216. 
CuUen,  Dr.,  on  the  nervous  character  of  so-called   **  bilious'*  colic,  230. 
On  retching  from  sympathy,  385. 
On  imitation  as  a  cause  of  epilepsy,  390. 

On  malarial  hemicrania  and  headache,  their  relation  to  the  hot  and  cold 
stages  of  ague,  414-15. 
Culminating  character  of  megrim,  5,  83,  131. 

T\     Dr.,  his  paroxysmal  headache  excited  by  myopia  (Piorry),  266. 

-^'9    Danet,  Dr.,  case  of  neurosal  hiccup  with  slowing  of  the  pulse,  cored  by 

valerianate  of  sine,  333. 
Darkness,  curative  of  megrim,  146,  463 ;  of  asthma,  181 ;  of  spasmodic  wry- 
neck, 181. 
Darwin,  Dr.  Erasmus,  on  the  nature  of  vertigo,  121-8. 
On  the  epileptic  affinities  of  "night-terrors,"  117. 
On  the  cure  of  sea-sickness  by  emotion,  367. 
<*  Day-nightmare,'*  its  connexion  with  megrim,  31,  60,  118. 
Debility,  accessory  to  megrim,  27,  58,  430. 
Debout,  Dr.,  his  recipe  for  gouty  megrim,  450. 
Deglutition,  power  of,  in  dispersing  hiccup,  359,  365. 

,,  ,,  globus  hystericus  (Dr.  (shraves),  365. 

Delasiauve,  on  inheritance  and  periodicity  in  epilepsy,  155,  168. 
Dentition,  period  of  the  first,  favours  spasmodic  croup,  159. 

„  „  second,  favours  invasion  of  megrim,  24;  and  chorea,  159. 

Derangment  of  natural  periodicity  of  megrim,  40. 

Determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  doctrine  of,  expounded  by  Dr.  Parry,  275 ; 
by  Dr.  Alison,  282 ;  by  Mr.  Solly,  294. 
Applied  to  neurosal  seizures  generally  (Parry),  275-6  ;  to  sick-headache 
and  megrim,  277-8,  413-15 ;  oonBrmed  by  the  effect  of  compressing 
the  carotid,   276-7 ;    by  the  operation   of  stimulants  and  bleeding, 
278-9;  by  the  phenomena  of  neurosal  transformations  and  ''salutarj 
reactions,**  279-281. 
Illustrated  by  the  phenomena  of  menstruation,  280-1  ;   how   brought 
about,  280;  considerations  opposed  to,  280-1,  292;   condemned  by 
Dr.    Marshall   Hall,    289 ;    supplemented    by    modem    vaso-motor 
ih^ries,  292-4.     See  also  MoUendurff  and  Latham. 
Determinations  of  blood,  sometimes  malarial,  406. 
**  Diastaltic,"  or  reEectorial  nervous  actions,  Dr.  M.  Hall,  268,  285,  287. 
Diathesis,  neurosal,  152,  346,  390-1 ;  gouty,  405  ;  malarial,  411. 
Diet,  articles  of,  exciting  megrim,  45 ;  much  over-estimated,  6,  45-6,  57,  241,  308. 

„     reguhition  of,  in  megrim,  431,  433,  457. 
Digitalis,  effects  on  vision  analogous  to  those  of  megrim,  296-7. 

,,        in  the  treatment  of  gouty  megrim,  450. 
Disorders,  natural  group  of,  included  under  the  name  megrim,  1. 
Disorganization  of  the  brain,  predisposition  to,  associated  with  or  prematurely 

determined  by  megrim,  418,  422 ;  cases  of  Parry 

and  Wollaston,  418-19  ;  of  Mr.  S ,  Senr., 

M.  X ,  Mr. ,  420-421. 

„  „       irregular  megrim,    simulating,  diagnodi  of,   15, 

418,  423-6. 


'<i<>' i"'ii   "L   LL..4rL:tL,    l']2.   !tl  1   diBlinguisiied  frotn 
:.',i^i,.  11,  liJ  ;  ul\<iliar  ngiToui  Hiiarae,  103-1  ;  u 
0,  m  ■  guut/,  1 J3,  401  ;  SGDiih,  HE,  IDS  ;  apUtptie,  H6. 
«.inty  of,  in  neareatl  iliiurdcrs,  436-7. 
.  MCDDT  ODDOcite  Biita,  6&,  8f,  SOS. 

Llograpb  ucount  at  Vn  meErim.  4,  2SS  ;  hav  &r  of 
tsacpUoDal  obmcter,  SOD,  SOS;  b»  tbiwcj  oT  megrim,  USS-SOI  ; 
pfanomBim  Tsbrrible  to  ipuniB  of  the  arteries  of  ihe  b«iul  luid  brmin 
CM  o&e  mds,  29S-T  ;  llie  effect  of  eidutioa  of  ike  cemo»l  ijiDpathstic 
at  tia  origiD  in  the  oord,  3S7-S  ;  vievi  ouoBrmed  by  the  >t«t«  of  Uw 
pOfiil,  298  ;  letume  of  the  vends  Uie  cause  of  pvu,  269;  uid  Qao- 
taaniniiaaFl>loDd-pn>saDre  of  the  other  ['henomeDa,  S96  ;  aQtictpated  by 
Bobert  Whjtt,  SOI  ;  affiuitiis  vith  epileiiBf  luggeatod,  300;  ineon- 
■iMicj'  c:f  the  phengmena  fsUl  to  the  (heorj,  SOI-fi  ;    objecliou  bj 


EA.,  KiB,  can  of  hTrtariod  megrim  (Dr.  Panr),  17S-7,  4S,  40,  SS. 
•    B.  Q — — ,  Mn.,  p«rio<Uoal  megrim,  with  "  ann,"  fee.  (Dr.  SianUii^  9C9. 
B.  H ,  Mra.,  typical  m^rim  replaoed  bj  epilejsj  (Dr.  Senkiitg),  308. 

K.  8 ,  Mi^  epileptic  m^rim,  310. 

Barly  oammeaeemeut  of  megrim,  34,  30. 

Eooeulrie  uid  oentrio  ueoroeei,  doetriite  a^  dieoiund,  2SS-7S  ;  tensi  iabndsoad 

by  Dr.  Uanhall  Hall,  269  ;  a  mideading  dirtinetioD,  244-8,  34B-E0  ; 

H.  Piorry  on,   2S2,  263,  luM  ;  Dr.  H.    Hall  on.  268-9,    28S-S  ;    Dr. 

Burrowe  oa,  246  ;  Dr.  BroirD-Stqaanl  on,  2d9-70. 

Eepbymoaee  in  megriiD,  318,  S2G-6. 

Blliotaon,  Dr.,  on  uck-hgadacbe,  139  ;  on  chorea,   163;  on  Bpaamodlo  ■ijaedL 

182. 
Bmetica,  Talne  o^  in  panqwDal  disirdsn  of  the  Derroog  lyrtun,  368-71. 

„  „  megrim,  467-8. 

EniotJou,  oauaeleM,  a  nennwal  lymptom,  163 ;  ooeoniDg  in  megrim,  IS,  lit ; 
in  milked  agne,  409, 
„      an  eidting  caiue  of  nenroeal  eeiinrei,  186,  876,  880;  of  megrim,  11, 
41,  48,  67,  460;  of  malarial  di»>rden,  411 ;  hov  ciplainad  by  Dr. 
H.  Hall,  286. 
„      contiTe  power  of,  in  megrim,  85,  S79 ;  in  aitbin^  S7S-B ;  in  Uooup^ 
SS9  ;  in  chorea,  877  ;  in  ■ea.aickneaa,  SS7. 
Emotjou,  analogy  of  with  nenroeal  leiituei,  864-7. 
„      pathological  deielopnieut  of,  365,  878. 
„      mntoal  eqaiTalency  and  braiiafoiiiialion  of|  S74-5. 
,,       hygieiiie  regalatioo  of,  460. 
Bmotionil  phenomena,  eioiled  by  other  than  mental  oonditioni,  380,  881-4,  SS4. 
, ,       itiain,  an  taaemaj  oaoM  of  megrim,  430,  434. 
„      apbana,  oaie  o^  96. 
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Emotional  asthma,  187. 

Enuresis,  nocturnal,  hereditary  connexion  with  megrim,  81. 

Epigastric  pulsation,  a  neurosis  of  the  vagus,   first  described  by  Dr.  Bailie,  884  ; 

often  intercurrent  with  megrim  and  hysteria,  834-6. 
Epilepsy,  aflinities  of,  with  megrim,  and  other  neuroses,  2,  81,  103-4,  115-17f 
141-2,  300,  324. 
,,       common  neurosal  characters  of,  151,  &c. ;  hereditary  transmission  and 
metamorphosis,   155,  157,  31;  influence  of  sez,  163-4;    and  age 
on,    159 ;   paroxysmal  character,   164-5 ;   periodical  return,  167, 
168;   impunity  of  exposure  to  exciting  causes  for  a  time  after 
attacks,  170;   notion  of  accumulation  and  discharge  of  nervous 
force  in,  840. 
,,        exciting  causes  of,  muscular  exertion  and  posture,  171 ;  fiuting  and 
hunger,  188-9;  gastric  disorder,  174,  285,  382;  uterine  or  cata- 
meniai  influences,  176,  206,  250;  sleeping  and  waking,   182-8; 
sexual   excitement,  872 ;  emotion,   185  ;  laughter,   860  ;  tickling 
the   feet,  881 ;  cutaneous  irritation,  180 ;    imitation,   886,   890 ; 
association  and  habit,  388,'  890. 
„        transformations  of,  194,  &c.  ;  major  and  minor  seizures,  194-5 ;  re- 
placed by  mania  transitoria,  197,  208  ;  by  asthma,  195  ;  by  angina 
pectoris,    200;    replacing  neuralgia,    199,    200 ;   sidL -headache, 
205-6. 
„        arrest  of,  by  compressing  the  carotid,  27*7 ;  by  vomiting,  869 ;  in- 
terrupted by  pregnancy,  179. 
Epileptiform  neuralgia,  165  ;  the  type  of  a  sensorial  nerve-storm,  887. 
Epileptoid,  conventional  meaning  of,  165. 
Equivalency  of  different  neurosal  seizures,  191. 

„  principle  of,  in  neurosal  pathology,  841. 

,,  illustrations  of,  858-879. 

Equilibrium,  instability  of  nervous,  the  cause  of  neurosal  seizures,  886. 
Esqnirol,  on  hereditary  epilepsy,  155  ;  on  intermittent  mania,  167 ;  on  uterine 
influences,  177  ;  on  the  neurosal  disposition,  846  ;  on  the  relation  of 
the  sexual  act  to  epilepsy,  872. 
Ether,  local  application  of,  in  megrim  (Lebert),  469. 
Evening  entertainments,  excite  megrim  seizures,  53. 

„  to  be  avoided  in  severe  cases,  461. 

Evolution,  natural,  of  nervous  functions  in  relation  to  disease,  161-8. 
Excitement,  a  cause  of  megrim,  58  ;  of  asthma,  187. 

Exciting  causes  of  neurosal  seizures,  171,  &c.,  40  ;  inoperative  for  a  time  after  an 
attack,  170-1,  341,  5,  89;  eflfects  sometimes  delayed,  178,  308; 
inadequacy  of,  in  the  absence  of  the  neurosal  disposition,  848,  344-7, 
172  ;  physiological  analogies  of,  894;  correction  o^  458.  8e€  Megrim 
and  Neuroses. 
Excretions,  critical,  85. 

Exercise,  value  of,  in  megrim  and  other  paroxysmal  disorders,  482-8,  451-8. 
Exertion,  strong  muscular,  an  exciting  cause  of  megrim,  48,  49,  205  ;  of  other 

nervous  seizures,  171. 
Exhaustion,  predisposing  to  megrim,  27,  58,  430. 
Explosion,  notion  of,  in  nervous  pathology,  introduced  by  Willis,  886. 
Explosive  character,  common  to  many  neuroses,  164,  838,  347. 

„        tendency,  idea  of,  involved  in  most  neurosal  theories,  847-8. 
Eyes,  inanimate  and  lustreless  in  sick-headache,  6,  802;  redness  and  sinking-in  of 
(Du  Bois-Reymond),  296-7  ;  pain  in,  184  ;  fundus,  appearance  of,  810, 
80-81;  hsBmorrhage  into,  in  a  case  of  m^;rim,  828. 

"O     Miss,  case  of  (Parry),  megrim  relieved  by  stimulants,  279. 
^  *)    Fabre,  M.,  on  boulimia  or  morbid  appetite,  its  neurosal  character  and 
affinities  (case),  864. 
On  the  interruption  of  epilepsy  by  pregnancy  (caae),  179. 
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Pace,  pallor  and  oollapae  of,  in  some  stages  and  eases  of  megrim,  295,  802,  828  ; 

flushing  and  cobgeetion  of,  in  others,  297,  803,  328. 
Palret,  M.  Jules,  on  the  maniacal  metamorphoses  of  epilepsy,  203. 
Family  disposition  to  megrim,  27  ;  to  other  neuroses,  158. 
Fasting,'  an  exciting  cause  of  megrim.  4,  50 ;  of   other  nearosal  seisoTM^   188, 

862.     M.  Piorry  on,  51,  36b. 
Fatigne,  an  exciting  cause  of  megrim,  4,  49,  57,  128-9,  819 ;  of  other  nenroaefl. 

171-2,  202. 
„       considerable,  to  be  avoided  by  sofferers  from  megrim,  462. 
Fatty  food,  a  supposed  excitant  of  megrim,  8,  45,  229,  286. 

,,         value  of,  in  megrim  and  other  nervous  affections,  457. 
Fear,  indescribable  sense  of,  in  megrim,  12,  114;  in  other  nervous  affections,  115» 

217, 376;  in  malarial  disorders, 410;  as  an  independent  neurosis,  1 16, 188. 
Fioyer,  Sir  John,  on  the  phenomena  of  asthma,  144,  153,  170,  181,  331. 
Food,  particular  kinds  of,  how  far  a  cause  of  megrim,  45  ;  influence  of  overratedy 

45-6,  139  ;  idiosyncrasies  respecting,  45 
VorhfiB,  Sir  John,  on  the  phenomena  of  angina  pectoris,  115,  164,  172,  175,  882. 

On  laryngismus  in  adults,  218. 
Fordyce,  Dr.   John,  his  treatise  on  hemicrania,  47  ;  mostly  an  idiopathic 

order,   239  ;  catamenial  influence  in,   47 ;  circulation  in,  826-7  ; 

placing  gout,  399  ;  treatment  of,  447-8,  467,  469,  470. 
Formication,  sensations  of,  in  megrim,  64,  85-6. 
'*  Fortification  pattern"  in  visual  megrim,  76  ;  Dr.  Fothergill  on,  13  ;  Dr.  H.  Airy 

on,  88. 
FothergiU,  Dr.,  on  the  phenomena  of  sick  headache,  87,  51, 183,  139  ;  hia  ticvtb 

of  its  nature,  8,  45,  235 ;  his  descriptions  incomplete,  8  ;  **  Fortifioa- 

tion"  spectrum  described,  13. 
French  treatises  on  megrim,  3,  263. 
Fright,  an  exciting  cause  of  various  nervous  seisores,  185,  876  ;  epilepsy,  185, 

187  ;  asthma,  187  ;  chorea,  187. 
,,      dispersing  asthma,  378;  chorea,  377  ;  sea-sickness,  867. 
Functional  nervous  disorders,  common  characters  of,   152  ;  intermittent  or  dia- 

continuous,  152. 

C^       Dr.,  case  of,  illustrating  the  transformations  of  bilious  headache,  125,  218. 
^^•>     GabucinuB,  on  the  origin  of  the  benediction  of  sneezing,  351. 
Gairdner,  Dr.,  on  laryngismus  replacing  hooping  cough  in  an  adult,  197. 
(Jalen,  on  hunger  exciting  epilepsy,  189  (note);  on  bile  as  a   cause  of  headache 
and  epilepsy,  234-5. 
On  the  doctrine  of  s}  mpathy,  234,  254. 
Galvanization  of  the  sympathetic  for  the  relief  of  raecrira,  470. 
Gastralgia,  neurosal  characters  of,  165,  173,  201,  213  ;  influence  of  emotion  on, 
201  ;  of  sleeping  and  waking,  183,  202. 
Replacing  facial  neuralgia,  199,  202  ;  and  asthma,  201,  485. 
Replaced  by  megrim,   213,  215  ;  slowing  of  the  pulse  in,  214,  217,  333; 
sense  of  fear  attending,  217. 
Gastric  disorder,  an  exciting  cause  of  various  neurosal  paroxysms,  173;  of  megrim, 

44,  233,  &c. ,  237  ;  influence  of  overrated,  41,  43,  45,   57 
139,  230.  239,  244. 
,,  correction  of,  in  the  treatment  of  megrim,  455-60. 

Gastric  epilepsy,  Galen  on,  189  {note),  235. 
Dr.  G.  E.  Paget  on,  174,  382,  460. 
Gastric  megrim,  theory  of,  discussed,  236-245.     Supported  by  Ghilen,  Alexander 
Trallianus,  234-5;  Fothergill,  235-6;  Tissot,  236-8;  Abemethy,  429, 
459.     Opposed   by  Lepois,   Fordyce,   Parry,  239  ;    Labarraque,    240  • 
Symonds,    241,    244.     Considerations    opposed    to,    239-245.      Con- 
clusions, 244-5. 
Gastric  phenomena  of  megrim,  6,  137,  239 ;  preceding  the  attack,  237  ;  often 
absent,  239,  278. 
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Gastric  transformation  of  asthma,  201,  484-5 ;  of  megrim,  215. 

GFeneral  disorder  distingaished  from  the  paroxysms  in   megrim,  21  ;  in  other 

neuroses,  21. 
General  features  of  the  disease  in  megrim,  21 ;  in  other  nearoees,  152,  &o. 
Gentian,  valae  of,  in  megrim,  457  ;  in  goatj  dyspepsia,  457. 
Georget,  Professor,  on  asthma,  164. 

Gtiddiness,  nature  and  causes  of,  121-123  ;  a  disorder  of  the  muscular  sense,  122  ; 
a  phenomenon  of  the  megrim  paroxysm,  120.     A  distinct  neurosis,  127, 
483  ;  replacing  megrim,  7,  125,  129  ;  gouty,  129  ;  malarial,  410. 
Giddy-headache,  124. 
Glimmering,  yisoal,  in  megrim,  75,  296. 
Glottis,  spasm  of.     See  Laryngismus. 

Goltz,  Dr.,  experiments  on  the  innervation  and  motion  of  the  heart,  813. 
Gh)od,  Dr.  Mason,  on  the  influence  of  sleeping  and  waking  in  nervous  disorders, 
183  ;  on  spasmodic  dysphagia,  345 ;  on  habit  in  relation  to  disorders 
of  the  nervous  system,  389. 
GK>ut,  neurosal  affinities  of,  164,  451  ;  the  type  of  an  inflammatory  nerve-storm, 
837,  405. 
,,     larvaceous.  Professor  Trousseau  on,  402. 

alternating  with  asthma,  angina  pectoris,  gastralgia,  and  other  neuroses,  in 

the  individual  or  the  family,  399,  400,  408,  404. 
uric  acid  theory  of,  questioned,  405,  451. 
Gouty  megrim,  the  manifestation  of  an  hereditary  diathesis,  399,  403. 

,,  alternating  with  regular  and  insular  gout,  308,  400-403. 

,,  replaced  by  gouty  urethritis,  403-4. 

„  how  far  a  toxic  e£fect  of  uric  acid,  401,  404. 

,,  varieties  of :  vertiginous  (Trousseau),  129  ;   visual  (Parry),   400; 

periodical  (Sir  H.  Holland),  400;  sick  (Sir  G.  Scudamore),  401 ; 
simply  hemicranial  (Mr.  Travers),  403. 
,,  sequels  of,  421. 

„  treatment  of,  450. 

Graves,  Dr.,  on  gastralgia,  173,  183,  201-2. 

On  the  arrest  of  nervous  seixures  by  deglutition,  365. 
On  heat  to  feet  for  the  relief  of  headache,  470. 
Ghnesinger  and  Ghiislain,  interruption  of  insanity  by  pregnancy,  180. 
Guarana,  in  megrim  and  sick -headache,  450,  466. 

H     Sarah,  case  of,  205,  82,  47,  250. 
•5     H.  T.,  case  of,  16,  76,  88,  102. 
Habit  and  association,  influence  of,  in  renewing  and  confirming  the  paroxysms  of 
epilepsy,  asthma,  hooping-cough,  chorea,  megrim,  sneezing,  vomiting, 
389-390. 
Habit,  pathological,  of  megrim,  55  ;  of  other  neuroses,  170,  344 ;  of  ague,  407» 

412. 
HsBmorrhage,  local,  in  megrim,  325-328;  nasal,  826 ;  ophthalmic,  827.    Cerebral, 

from  repeated  seizures,  419,  421,  423. 

Hall,  Dr.  Marshall,  on  Paroxysmal  Nervous  Disorders  as  a  Class,  207,  283,  287  ; 

their  close  affinity  and  convertibility,  193,  283-4 ;  on  sick-headache 

and  sick-giddiness  as  types  of  this  dass,  141-2,  206-7,  284-287,  128. 

His  theory  of  paroxysmal  disorders  :  morbid  activity  of  the  exdto-motoiy 

system,  268-9,  286-7,  347 ;  cerebral  congestion  from  compression  of 

veins,  and  spasm  of  tiie  glottis,  284,  287.     Attempts  to  explain  the 

Tarious  forms  of  seizure,  287-8.    Objections,  287,  293.     His  views 

supplemented  by  vaso- motor  theories,  293. 

Bxdting  causes  of  nervous  seizures  :  emotion,  285  ;  sleeping  and  wakings 

52,  285  ;  visceral  irritation,  286. 
Epileptic  affinities  of  night  terrors,  of  blushing,  117,  383 ;  of  sea-aioknessy 

367,  of  laryngismus,  218. 
On  vomiting  for  the  arrest  of  nervous  seizures,  369. 
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R&ller,  hU  megrim  ened,  133. 

H&ldd  ulU,  ipeciSc  affect  of,  in  nenrowl  dioordan,  t4S. 

IlMiiltan,  Dr.  R.,  on  aQgioi  pecloris,  1G4. 

niij-)u)tbaw.  nenrwal  ifiailins  of.  SttO. 

Hcodudie,  *  principal  phonomenaa  oTm^m,  13l>-3e  :  not  esaootiftl,    13],   1«  ; 

Dot  Decsmriij  oae-sidvl,  6£.  133. 
HflAlUiy  nerTow  Htioiu,  illiutratioo  of  morbid  bf,  3tS-9i. 
Hearing,  dixiTdeT  of,  in  megrim.  »2. 
Hebcrden,  Dr.,  deaenptiao  af  Viiod  i,nd  Onlitwrj  megiuu,  131  :  its  incarAbilitf. 

iS7  :  ag&iiuit  emetics  in.  iil ;  alleiualioa  oT  with  uthnu,  213  ;  with 

uiltiiu  pectom,  320. 
Od  ugiu  pectoris  Idl,  161,  ISl,  1S0,  320. 
Od  ctiuns.  163. 
Bmuoraai*.  deCnitioii  ol^   1  ;  mouiing  zarm  reltrieled  tban  that  af  megnnt.  £, 

1S3  (nnfe).      Haainvnia   Jf  nrinui,  2*S -,  SjimpaUtim-HyHiea,   300; 

Inlermiltent  (hrow  kgne).  iOS.     £m  Hegrio. 
Hemiopna,  tnniient,  of  I>r.  Airy,  81 ;    of  Dr.  Wolluton,  10  ;  of  Dr.  Va.rrj,  »  ; 

of  Ut.  Abemethj.  71.  73;   of  Sir  Joba  Ilenchal,  81,  SS  ;  rsriiial, 

73,  335  :  hariiontal,  73,  12. 
Hemiplegio  Bjmptuma,  IrtkntiBut  in  meirrim,  11,  87-3. 1S4. 
Hennlilftr;  ttuuinissian  nnd  tDitULiDorpbosca  of  neiruiu  diaordecs,  16S,  15C 
„  „  nf  megriiL.  27.  311  ;  illnitntiona,  S,  19,  30-32. 

„         mefrim,  aarl;  muiifeslatiaD  of,  S3.  2^,  30. 
HvTKhsl,  Sir  jofan,  hia  risukl  megrim.  S5.  81,  31£. 
Hiccup,  s  Denroaia,  333,  3S8-9 :  H>m«iimaa  CKtamemal,  ITS. 

Case  of,  bj  Dr.  Duiet,  wltb  alow  poln.  earril  bj  valerianate  of  lioe,  33S  ; 

oaje  bj  the  nutlior,  3S0  ;  Ly  Dr.  Priolianl,  359. 

Hipp-'r"-       ■■    .'-■    ■'    ■     ■'•■",    i... lira. "68. 

Hiatorical  iketcb  gf  the 'doctrine  of  ipopathT,  SSSy^  2S1-3T3. 
Eollond,  Sir  Henry,  on  blind  megrim  or  aoffiuio  dimidian^  11. 

OnthefaereditarjtninsmLuionof  beadacbea,  28;  andaarroit 
On  the  principle  of  inMrmiaaion  in  patbnlogy,  338-12,  167,  169. 
On  iDtermitleot  and  periodical  beadache,  S7-^. 
On  the  illuatration  of  morbid  bj  heallhj  actjona,  31S--9. 
On  pain  u  eilianBtlDg  neriona  actioD,  117. 
On  morbid  puaion,  36 S. 
On  involanUr;  atartin;,  2S1. 
On  irriUtiTe  ■athm^  387. 
_  Od  Dr.  WoUaston's  fatal  illnesa,  119. 
Hooping-congh,   nenroaal  affinitiea  of,  Ifil ;  paroiyimal  ebaraelar,  169  ;  '■■nite- 
tioD  to  earl;  life,  1G6  ;  periodicity  of,  107;  tnnafotmationa  of,  197  ; 
notion  ofaocnmulation  and  diacharge  of  DerTonafiaiwia,S40;   iafiosDM 
of  babit  in  perpetuating,  333. 
Hot  application!  to  the  feet  fot  the  relief  of  mtfrim,  470. 
Horina,  aneciing  related  to  epilepaj,  SSI. 
Uowahip,  tia  aea-aickneaa  eared  bj  alarm,  367. 
Baghlinga  Jackaon,  Dr.,  ophthalmoacopic  obserrationa  in  oonneiloD  with  liiiMim  uf 

the  biain,  SO  ;  on  diaorden  of  apeecb,  101. 
Ilnghw,  Dr  ,  OD  the  infiaence  of  fright  in  eauatng  and  curing  oborea,  187,  877. 
Humoral  pathologj,  remaina  of,  225,  236  ;  anpported  by  BoerbuTS,  S2S. 
Eonger,  natunl  dcTelopment  and  diapemon  of,  352,  301. 

„      an  exdting  csuae  of  megrim  and  other  nervona  selinreB,  4,  60,  1SS~4 
362-4.  ' 

„      diap«ruoti  of,  by  emotion,  362. 

„      morbid  deralopment  of,  363-4 ;  a  precnnor  of  megrim,  SSI ;  of  gottt^  364. 
Hjdrophobil,  Danroaal  ohuactcra  o^  340,  S4G. 
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Hygienic  treatment  of  megrim,  429-36  ;  of  Bonrces  of  bodily  exhanition,  430-81 ; 
of  intellectoal  and  moral  strain,  and  insufficient  rest,  431-2 ;  of 
sedentary  habits,  defective  exercise,  and  overfeeding,  433 ;  of 
malarial  and  other  injorioas  local  inflaenoes,  435-6  ;  of  avoiding 
excessive  fatigue,  462  ;  of  the  regulation  of  the  emotions,  461 ;  of  diet 
and  regimen,  431,  433,  457  ;  of  uniformity  of  life,  463. 

Hypersemia  of  the  brain,  as  a  cause  of  nenroos  seizures,  274,  289. 

,,  ,,        „       arterial  or  active.    Sse  Determinations  of  Blood. 

„  ,,         „      venous  or  mechanical.    See  Hall,  Dr.  Marshall 

,,  local  in  megrim.    See  Circulation. 

Hypereesthesia,  in  megrim,  92,  132. 

Hypermetropia,  an  exciting  cause  of  nervous  seizures,  265  ;  correction  of^  462. 

Hysteria,  150,  164,  179,  262,  277,  332  ;  notion  of  accumulation  and  discharge  of 
nervous  force  in,  340. 

Hysterical  vomiting  and  epigastric  pulsation,  335. 

TCB,  a  cause  of  headache,  176,  247,  257. 

-^    Ideation,  disorder  of,  in  megrim,  15,  19,  98,  107 ;    in  asthma,  120  ;   in 

malarial  affections,  409. 
Ideational  causes  of  neurosal  seizures,  344-5. 

Identification  of  a  natural  group  of  disorders  under  the  name  of  megrim,  1,  &e. 
Illustrative  cases  of  varieties  of  megrim,  4-18. 
Imitation,  exciting  yawning,  coughing,  retching,  laughing,  tears,  panic,  epilepsy, 

chorea,  asthma,  hysterical  seizures,  385-7. 
Immunity  for  a  time  after  an  attack  of  megrim,  5,  39 ;  of  other  neuroses,  169-70, 

341-2. 
Incoherence  of  ideas  in  megrim,  15,  19,  107. 
Incurability,  reputed,  of  megrim,  how  far  real,  427-8,  453-4. 
Incubus.     See  Nightmare. 
Influenza,  neuroses  following,  446,  449. 
Inheritance,  illustrations  of,  in  megrim,  6,  11,  15,  16,  19,  29.      See  Hereditary 

Transmission,  &c. 
Inhibition  of  the  abdominal  sympathetic  by  the  vagus,  334-5. 
Inhibitory  influence,  theory  of,  271. 
„  „       of  emotion,  356-7. 

„        palsy,  in  megrim,  15,  87-8,  104,  424. 

„  »>    of  internal  rectus  of  the  eye,  removed  by  sneezin|r,  425-6. 

Insanity,  paroxysmal,  hereditary  transmission  of,  154  ;  periodicity  of,  155,  167  ; 

limitation  to  certain  ages,  160 ;  paroxysmal  diaracter,  166  ;  influence 

of  the  catamenial  period  on,  177,  251 ;  interruption  by  pregnancy,  180. 
Hereditary  connexion  with  megrim,  82 ;    replacing  megrim,  221,  223 ; 

chorea,  197  ;  epilepsy,  203  ;  wryneck,  203  ;  neuralgia,  204. 
Insignificance  of  exciting  causes  in  many  neuroses,  172. 
Intellect^  blunting  of,  from  repeated  megrims,  108-9,  422;  from  epUep«y,  422-8  ; 

from  malarial  neuroses,  410. 
Intellectual  strain,  a  cause  of  megrim,  431-2. 
Interchangeable  character  of  nervous  seizures,  192,  &c. 
Intermission,  a  common  character  of  neurosal  affections,  82,  38,  152 ;  inseparably 

connected  with  the  notion  of  accumulation  and  discharge,  338. 
Intervals  of  health  in  megrim,  83-36  ;  approximate  regularity  of,  36  ;  inversely 

proportional  to  severity  in  this  and  other  neuroses,  89,  169,  341-2. 
Intestinal  disorder,  as  a  cause  of  megrim,  44. 
Intoxication,  phenomena  of,  allied  to  megrim,  95,  101,  180. 

„  Malaria],  410. 

Iodide  of  potassium  in  megrim,  440 ;  recommended  by  Dr.  Todd  in  sick-headache, 

440  ;  in  asthma,  441 ;  in  gastralgia,  442 ;  in  facial  neuralgia,  442 ; 

in  epilepsy,  443. 
Iralgia  (Piorry),  a  variety  of  megrim,  260  (note)^  268  (note). 
Iris,  as  a  focus  of  irritation  in  megrim,  260,  263. 
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foHatfott^gMtrioMVkiriiMbliivte  tST,  A»l,  S48^  Iecs. 

BoosotriOi  m  »  «mim  of  MTfOas  minx&t,  250 ;  0ff.  IC  Hmll  o«,  868-% 
S86-6 ;  IL  PioRy,  SeS-^  (Mte) ;  Dr.  Biofni«86q«Md,  SdSMTO  |  Dr. 
Biinow%  846 ;  inflviMt  o(  oftmlady  M5-4^ 

JM.,  eMeo(  «' biliovt hMdiolMf" atonl in pn«Ma^» ffD,  229,  44. 
*    Jawt  T>|  nm  irf|  flpilmrtiiT  tnmiffrrml^  ^  **¥^m  himdinlnw"  fPr.  If 
Hjai),a07.     . 
JaflkKni.  Dr.  HugUiagi^  otigiml  t^mnaldom  «i  duoftes  of  qpeeeh,  104. 

On  tbe  rotinal  olmbitlon  U  diiOMM  of  «Im  brain,  SO. 
Jnaadioa^  an  oecpMionnl  asqaol  of  flMprim,  881 ;  Ubnmqvo  oop  282. 
,,       eawtioonl,  888. 
„        ^lil^Alo,  888. 
Joiie%  0.  Hnadioid,  on  tlie  timnnnwrttlionn  of  nanronJM,  186  (note). 
«« Joomal  of  an  aalhmatio,**  ozlraots  from,  180, 144,  485-6. 
Jnmpfakgb  infolnnterj,  888-4.' 

Jnriiie^  on  the  ininenoe  of  angtr,  kungar,  and  ihnndor  in  angiiiA  peelariiu  186. 
188,100.  ^ 

lira.,  oaaa  of,  81. 
'*9    Lnbanraqne^  on  Tariona  ftalnrea  of  SMfrin,  8,  88, 140 ;  eriiionl  ciaen** 
tiona  in,  150,  888 ;  drenlation  in,  886,  880. 
On  tlie  gaateic  thooiy  of  megiiM,  840,  856 ;  on  tike  ophtluOmieb  259|,  260; 
on  the  hygiaiie  treatment  of  BMgriin,  488. 
lawinee,  on  the  eifeot  of  light  and  daikneaa  on  aatirnm  and  other  nmronon,  181, 
268  (note) ;  of  aUMMpherle  hiflnenoo%  100;  of  emotiimnl  ^■t*f^ni^^  187. 
Langnage  iaonhj,  natiire  d,  94-5 ;  <jBaordeni  vi,  aaalyaed,  08-8 ;  in  megrlai,  96. 
Larvaoeooa  or  masked  gou^  408 ;  epilop^,  808 ;  agne^  816^  406,  414-15L 
«*  l4U7ngeal  q>aepqr,'*  198,  217. 

LaiTngbmos  in  adaliSi  replaoing  hooping-oon^,  197 ;  intercuirent  with  nMgrim, 
217 ;  Br.  M.  Hall  on,  284  ;  as  a  oaaae  of  tiie  graver  nenroaal  parozjam^ 
287  ;  care  of,  bj  valerianate  of  zinc,  449. 
Latent  megrim,  26,  40. 
Lateral  disorder  of  vision,  78. 

Latham,  Dr.  P.  M.,  on  the  exciting  causes  of  angina  pectorifi — bodily  exertion 
172  ;  dyspepsia,  174-5  ;  passion,  186. 
Angina  pectoiis,  hereditary,  154  ;  oo  the  value  of 'fragments  of  caeesi,*^  247. 
Latham,  Dr.  P.  W.,  cases  of  megrim  by,  11,  320,  324. 

His  vaso-motor  theory  of  m^rim,  318  ;  irregular  excitation  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic  from  defective  cerebro-spinal  inhibition,  causing  primary 
contraction  and  secondary  relaxation  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  319  • 
visual  phenomena  referrible  to  cerebral  anaemia,  the  pain  to  hypenemia, 
319-20,  414  ;  supported  by  the  analogies  of  syncope  and  the  effects  of 
posture,  320-321  ;  objections  to,  founded  on  the  effiBCts  of  posture,  the 
inconstancy  of  the  vascular  phenomena,  822  ;  and  the  coincidence  of 
the  visual  disorder  abd  pain,  323. 
Laughter,  the  expression  of  mental  emotion,  880. 

Excited  by  tickling,  380  ;  pathological  development  of,  hysterical,  choreic, 
epileptic,  maniacal,  toxic,  381-2  ;  an  exciting  cause  of  asthma,  201, 
380  ;  of  epilepsy,  380  ;  curative  influence  of,  281 ;  replaced  by  crying, 
874-5,  882  ;  involuntary  imitation  of,  885-6. 
Layoock,  Dr.,  on  sternutatories  for  arrresting  nervous  paroxysms,  861. 
On  laughter  exciting  epilepsy,  380. 
Imitative  propagation  of  hysterical  vomiting,  887. 
Lebert,  Professor,  on  various  features  of  megrim,  47,  66y  IZ2-6  paanniy  147,  274 
328  ;  his  autograph  case,  15,  18,  99,  137  ;  treatment  of  megrim,  460,' 
464-5, 469-70 ;  megrim  symptomatic  of  cancerous  tumour  of  brain,  417  • 
against  mistaking  severe  megrim  for  organic  dise&se  of  the  brain,  423, 41$! 
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Lepois,  C,  his  antograpb  case  of  megrim,  140,  143,  216  (note),  289. 

Light,  strong,  an  exciting  cause  of  megrim,  58-4  ;  of  Tisceral  neuralgias,  181 ;  of 
asthma,  181,  263  {twte) ;  of  morbid  sneezing,  360. 

Limitation  of  nervous  disorders  to  particular  periods  of  life,  158. 

Linden,  Van  der,  on  catamenial  megrim,  47,  150,  252. 

Liunseus,  his  megrim  cured  by  hygienic  measures,  433. 

Lister,  on  inhibitory  nervous  influences,  272. 

Liver,  headaches  attributed  to,  227,  229. 

Lobstein,  operation  of  emetics  in  arresting  nervous  seizures,  370. 
Pectoralgic  transformation  of  megrim,  219-20. 
Illustration  of  morbid  by  healthy  actions,  349. 

Locock,  Sir  C,  on  catamenial  epilepsy,  177  ;  introduces  bromide  of  potassium 
for,  443^. 

Loss  of  speech.    See  Aphasia  and  Speech. 

Lunar  influences,  ancient  doctrine  of,  167  ;  explained  by  the  approximate  perio- 
dicity of  nervous  seizures,  169. 

Lying  down,  relief  from,  in  megrim,  322-3,  463-4. 

TU"     Miss,  case  of,  29,  39-40,  48,  49,  53. 

•^'^  M       Macculloch,  Dr.,  on  malarial  megrim,  406,    See  Malarial. 
Macnamara,  Mr.,  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  in  visual  megrim,  81. 
Maisonneuve,  fright  exciting  epilepsy,  185. 

Major ,  case  of  gouty  megrim  (Trousseau),  402. 

Malarial  disorders,  nervous  system  the  seat  of,  407-11  ;  neurosal  affinities  of, 

407-11,   145;    intermission  and   periodicity,   412;  often  latent,  41 1 ; 

development  by   various  accessory  causes,   411  ;   effects  of  emotion 

and   will  in  exciting  and  arresting  the   seizures,  4^-12  ;    of    age, 

412;  and  habit,  412  ;  metamorphoses  of,  412-13. 
Malarial  megrim,  or  brow  ague,  a  common  form  of  masked  ague,  406  ;  quotidian, 

tertian,  or  irregular,  406  ;  alternation  with  ague,  407. 
Associated  phenomena;  vomiting,  408;  drowsiuess,  408,  145  ;  emotional 

and  intellectual  disorder,  409;  vertigo,  410. 
Analogies  with  idiopathic  megrim,  411  ;  mistaken  fur  bilious  headache, 

408. 
Correspondence  of  the  pain  with  the  hot,  413-14,  or  cold  stages  of,  ague, 

316,  414-15  :  endemic  in  some  countries,  316,  405. 
Mania    transitoria,    166-7  ;    choreic,   197  ;    epileptic,  202-3 ;    relief  of,    from 

compressing    the  carotid,    277  ;     paroxysms  prevented   by    emetics, 

368-9. 
Marmontel,  his  megrim  cured  by  hygienic  measures,  433. 
Masked  epilepsy,  203  ;  gout,  402  ;  ague,  316,  406,  414-15. 
Material,  morbid,  notion  of  accumulation  of,  as  a  cause  of  periodical  seizures,  339. 
Maudsley,  Dr.   H.,  on  transient  mania,  vicarious  of  epilepsy  and  chorea,  197, 

203  ;  on  the  intermission  and  periodicity  of  insanity,  166,  168 ;  on  the 

influence  of  puberty  in ^  254;  ot  age,  160. 
Maximum  severity,  period  of,  in  megrim,  25. 

„        tension,  condition  of,  in  neurosal  disorders,  343. 
Meglin's  pills,  value  of,  in  neurosal  affections,  447,  449. 
Megrim,  meaning  of,  1 ;  wider  than  that  of  hemicrania,  1,  2,  133  (note)  ;  includes 

a  natural  group  of  disorders,  2,  3  ;  illustrative  cases,  4-20. 
General  features  of,  21-62  ;  influence  of  sex  and  age,  21-27  ;  hereditary 

transmission  of,  27-30  ;  and  transformation,  30-32  ;  paroxysmal  form 

and  periodicity,  32-40. 
Phenomena  of  the  paroxysm,  63-150  :   unobtrusive,  3  ;    and  exclunvely 

sensorial,  63 ;  twofold  character,  63 ;   natural  euccessiou,  64  ;  one  or 

two-sided,  65;    visual,   describetl,  70-84,  214;  tactile,  84;   aphasic, 

93;  intellectual  and  emotional,  107,  113;   vertigo,  120;  pain,   130; 

nausea  and  vomiting,  136 ;  drowsiness,  142  ;  termination,  146. 
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HegiiniiBxeitiTigiaSMi,  40-57. 1S3;  gMtrip  nnil  inUaliuJ  dinrdsr,  bile,  Sal,  4&, 
U-5,  11,  3.  11,  235-6,  2G6  i  ntanifniftl,  <6,  42-3  ;  etaotioaal,  48, 
le,  40,  43,  1]  ;  effurb.  pmnm.  Iittigat,  40-50,  6,  9.  126-7  ;  fiutin^ 
50,  4,  9  ;  sleeping  and  vk'tio^,  51-2  :  woforul  imprcssioiia,  S3  5,  ISl, 

"h  SuT  -.  atuifK^iiberiL'  sUtea,  fiS-T. 

tnl^  SIS.  SlS^i  hiTitfMd,  nV  j  Jl*lwW">  nS;  bMM^  SHii 
iMkdogiMl  thMte  <  tM-8Hi  hBta«  9M-4S:  ^MiiilfcWfc  Mi 
Msatiia,  SSS-47;     iiiiilii    ill   iiiiilhi  ii.  S»-UI;    IhMiT  tf 
■vTMtonBi,  StS-4S.        '    - 

8jBiptoaati4  SBS-ISB ;  p*^,  SM ;  MteM  MS ;  <qi^  «^ 
TMlBnt,4S7-^TI.. 

„  tnurioot  b  ■ 

I,  a«t»Mfatd  hj  aaran  ]Mtmmam  (KBIlMtef),  S07-8  ;  li 
im,  10.     fiiii  f^liinMlil  TmiA 

.(rfBvlB,  lOT-SOi  liiriililllj  Mil  iliiiiinJin  lllllllillM    ■ 
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Mwte. 
,.    dT  mumm,  In  lh«  taOtidHl,  IH-SH ;  Dr.  Iknj  ■%  1«^  179 ;   Bc 
PrMnid  <%  IM;   Dr.  M.  HaD,  SSS)   Dr.  Btot^i^  19S;   Dk. 
0(vluid,l»8;  Dr.  HmUv.  KH ;  ife  &  Bntt^  SM ;  D*;  Mm*!, 

Flijnological  uialagita  of,  SSS-T9. 

In  the  tuoilf,  lGB-8  ;  Dr.  Friduvd  on,  lET;  Dr.  Konu  oa,  U7. 

Kgimfla,  endamifl  in  Spaio,  816,  40S. 

Holewhott,  on  iubitntorj  ncrToiu  inflaMcea,  373. 

HSllendar^  Dr.,  his  Tsw-moUir  theoiy  of  ni^rim,  307-18  ;  m^iim  tbe  remit  m 

a.  detcnninatjon  at  blood  to  the  bead  from  pwaljaii  of  the  carvical 

■fupathetic,  S07  ;  (tnalogr  of  nieiiitnwUoD,  307-8. 
Bridenoe  of  a  blood-flow  ia  the  •euatioai  and  appeanuee  of  the  parta, 

808  ;  in  letinal  farpenemia,  SIO  ;  in  effect!  of  posture,  SOS  ;  ud  of 
compreeaion  of  the  caioUJi,  309  :  in  the  Datore  of  the  exciting  caoaea, 
814. 

FamlyBis  of  the  ejinpathetle  conGnncd  bj  the  analogona  effect!  of  aectioD, 
812 ;  and  of  oonre  and  atropine.  314  ;  bj  the  itate  of  the  pB|ul% 

809  ;  bj  the  mudiGeation  of  Kcretions  and  diitlibntioB  of  bkiod,  811  ; 
and  slowing  of  the  heart,  313. 

Prinoipal  pheDotoena  refeirible  to  (1}  irritalioD  of  the  bnun,  or  (2)  eom- 
pressioa  of  the  nervea,  313. 

Objections    lo    the    theoi;  liaaed  on   the    iuconstanc;  of   the  Taaralar 
pheDOmena,  31&-18. 
Uonthlr  interral,  common  in  megrim,  47. 
Moral  inflnencea,  acceesorj  to  megiiiD,  431,  433-G. 
Uorel,  H.  (De  St.  Yon)  on  aeiual  and  nterine  influences  in  narrons  diaordera,  178, 

On  aeurosal  traWormatiDna,  204. 
Horaan,  M.  J.  (Ue  Tours),  on  the  bercditarj  transfonnation  of  neimisea,  80,  1S7. 

On  canwlets  fear  and  laughter  (Dearoeal).  11 G,  37S-7. 

"  Neorupathic  inaanitj''  replacing  megrim,  323. 
llomtDg  accession  of  uigrim,  Gl,  67  ;  of  other  uervooa  seiiniea,  S3,  ISS. 
Hooth,  nombaeas  and  tingling  of,  in  megrim,  6t,  37-9. 
Hz. ,  e*«e  ol^  apoplectio  teriniaation  of  megrim,  4G,  431. 
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Mrs. ,  case  of  typical  megrim  (Parry),  475. 

Masoalar  exertion,  a  canse  of  megiim,  49 ;  of  other  neuroses,  171 ;  caution 
respecting,  452-8. 
„        exercise,  sostained,  curatiTC  of  megrim,  451,  482-3  ;  of  asthma,  452  ; 

of  epilepsy,  452. 
,,        sense,  disorder  of,  in  megrim,  Tertiginons,  122  ;  yisnal,  180  ;  aphasic, 
95 ;  hemiplegic,  15,  88. 
Myopia,  an  exciting  cause  <2  megrim,  266  ;  correction  of,  462. 

lyr     Bfrs.,  case  of,  catamenial  hereditary  megrim,  absent  inpregnanqr,  46,  47» 
-'-^M  81-2,  68,  149,249. 

Natural  succession  of  phenomena  in  megrim,  64,  70,  85,  107,  124,  187. 
Nausea,  a  modification  of  the  natural  appetite  for  conserrative  ends,  852,  865  ; 
neurosal  affinities  of,  366-7 ;  excited  by  gastric  irritation,  866 ;    by 
tickling  the  fauces,  866  ;  by  motion,  366  ;  and  emotion,  866;  by  cerebri 
irritation,  866. 
„       dispersion  of,  by  vomiting,  866  ;  by  emotion,  367.. 
„       artificial  induction  of,  for  relief  of  nervous  disjrders,  868,  870. 
„       in  megrim,  6,  136. 
Nerves,  extra-cranial  communications  of,  supposed  in  some  theories  of  megrim, 
256-8. 
„      compression  of,  in  megrim  (Dr.  Mollendorff))  818. 
„      which  involved  in  m^rim  t  895-8. 
,,      inhibitory,  theory  of,  272. 
Nerve-storms,  theory  of,  835-395  ;  a  spontaneously  accumulating  tension  of  the 
nervous  force  about  particular  foci,  and  Uie  restoration  of  equilibrium 
by  the  paroxysm,  336-7. 
Supported  by  the  explosive  character  of  many  neuroses,  338. 
By  the  intermissions,  periodicity,  and  immunity  after  a   seizure,  which 

involve  the  notion  of  accumulation  and  discharge,  338-42. 
By  the  variety  and  nature  of  the  exciting  causes,  the  operation  of  which  is 

only  intelligible  on  a  similar  view,  343-7. 
Illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  healthy  nervous  actions,  857- 

390.     Ste  Analogy. 
Resum6,  390-395. 
Nervous  functions,  natural  evolution  of,  161-8. 

„       force,  irregular  accumulation  and  discharge  of,  in  nervous  disorders, 
389. 
''Nervous-headache,'*   a  form  of  megrim,   880;    epileptic  affinities  of,   116; 
excited  by  thunder,  189  ;  by  fallings  now,  820  ;  preceding  snowstorm, 
190;  sometimes  malarial,  406  ;  slowing  of  the  pulse  in,  830  ;  blunting 
of  the  intellect  from,  422-8  ;  value  of  zinc  and  valerian  in  (Symonds), 
448-9  ;  of  coffee  and  tea,  465. 
Neucourt,  M.  P.,  on  neuralgic  metastases,  199. 

On  catamenial  neuralgia,  178. 
Neuralgia,   hereditary  connexion  with  megrim,  80  ;  excited  by  gastric  disorder, 
176  ;  by  catamenial  period,  178  ;  metastases  of,  198  ;  transformation 
of,  199-200,  424. 
Secondary  hyperemia  in,  318  ;  notion  of  accumulation  and  expenditure  of 
nervous  power  in,  341. 
Neurosal  predisposition  or  diathesis,  the  fundamental  cause  of  megrim,  152,  848-6, 

391 ;  Symonds  on,  62  ;  Tissot,  42 ;  Willis,  42. 
Neuroses,  common  characters  and  affinities  of,  151,  &c.,  191,  &c.,  407-11 ;  the 
neurosal  diathesis,  343-8,  390-1  ;  hereditary  character,  1 52-8  ;  limita- 
tion to  certain  ages,  158-163  ;  influence  of  sex,  163 ;  paroxysmal 
character,  164,  338;  periodicity,  167,  338-41 ;  compensation  between 
length  of  interval  and  severity  of  seixure,  1 69,  341 ;  temporary  immunity 
after  an  attack,  170-71,  841-2. 
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Kcuroam,  ooiniuou  enciling  csBBee,   171  ;  exCTtioD  »nd  f»tjjne,  1' 
ime«liii»l   irriuiion,    173;  pmiud  of  wsukI  icMTity, 
itupresniuuf,    ISO  ;  deeping  Xiiid  oftking,  18j  ;  nieoUl  eoiotioii,    1S5  i 
fuIJDg  nod  hang<^,  Ssi^  ;  •Liui.Bphu'ie  (wuditiom,  !)>9. 
TnnifirmaUoui  uid  eqaJraleDc;,  181-a>J4,  SBa.      Set  TnnsTomtfttiaiu. 
FUbologiAl  thaurisi  of,  Sti,  tHa.  ;  (jinpUheliB  uid  meaioiiie,  283— 1,  245, 
■iM-l,   26^    393-4  ;  raflti   and    iahibitrir]',   S67-T3  ;  rucnlu  Mill 
lugiiiDeaui,  273-299,  362-3  ;  theory  of  ura-re-tMniii,  335-348. 
Diaitnlen  uf  Ihe  drvulntioa  in,  »31. 

Aoalogua  uf  witb  bealtiij  aerraiu  actions,  311.     S<e  Annlogiei. 
NUuftyet,  Dr.,  hu  but;  crtCieiKm  uf  Du  BuU-R^rmand'a  uti  UdUendorff'B  view*, 

325. 
Nightmare,  bis  aon  case  of,  by  Bsbt.  WbjU,  182  {mlt). 

Efdleptlc  affinities  ufiWhitt,  I)*?*^  Priehard),  182,  117-Id. 
Asthmatic,  llU-20 ;  oocarriug  by  day,  31,  HO,  118. 
"Higbt-tcimn,"  ofl«D  epileptic,  116-17,  37t>:  Murt&D  00,31.  110  ;  Dr.  BeddiMa 

on,  110;  Dr.  M.  Hall,  117,287. 
Koiae,  eiuitiiig  iDegriiu,  £3. 

Ri»e-blc«dine,  sometimea  tercoiiiatta  megrim,  35  ;  aJlematioK  villi  tnegrim,  3X£-6. 
~      '  '         emitiea  ill  megrim,  deacriptiuo  of,  66.  ko. ;  illDalratiuna,   14,  15, 

;  nmtiipetal  progtwt  of,  17,  86  ;   onilatentl  or  bdatenl,  05. 

,  70;   like   Ifaat   from 
y  described,  72-4  ;  central  or  UtenJ, 

70.  73 ;  eeatiifugal  eipaiuioD  of,  74-5. 
Odonn.  exeiiiL^  megrim,  53,  54 ;  aiitliiua.  IB). 
Oil,  God-li>ifr,  vulue  bf.  iu  neunwaJ  affdctioa*.  4S7. 

Oldu^t.  r.   .  I  '.  .".  ..|  .  I..  i„  i.irpim,  25,  26. 

Opljtl.>i  ■::•*. 

Oplid,^.:,'  .'-    iu  megrim,  80-1,   315.  328;    1>I.    MulleudorfTa 

IHUDUtuf,   31U. 

Order,  typical,  of  (be  pbecaioerw  in  the  nNgrim  paroxyMD,  64. 

Organic  megrim,  from  bypertrophy  and  indnnttion  of  brain  (Andnl),  415. 

„  „     meningitia  (Andral),  410. 

„  „     bony  ipiculie  in  craninm  tLallemaod),  418. 

„  „     tubercular  tamonra  of  biain  (Aberdomtue),  410-17. 

„  „     canceroaa        „  ,,       (Lebert),  417-16. 

Oabome,  Dr.  Jonathan,  on  disoiden  of  apeech,  U4,  S7. 

Oacillations  of  blood-prenore  in  the  bisin  u  the  eanaa  of  nckceaB  in  megrla, 
(Du    Buis  Reymond],    296;    in   Uie  Tienal   appaiatui,   the   aamo    of 
"glimmering,'"  2»6. 
Ovarian  aetirity  and  iiTitntion,  ai  exciting  canaee  otnerTonaaraiarea,  176,  34S. 
Oier-eiertion,  an  eidting  caose  of  megrim.  49,  453  ;  of  other  nenroaea,  17S. 
OTer-etimalatjon  of  the  aenaea,  exciting  megrim,  52-5,  461. 
Urer-work,  an  acaaaaiy  cause  of  megrim,  59,  430,  48%  4S2. 

1)AGBT,  Frof.  G.   E.,  on  epilepsy  complicated  witb  ontbnnln  of  luuaaMiia* 
laughter,  382.  * 

On  gBBtric  epilepty,  174,  382,  460. 
Pain,  eibauitive  of  nervoua  fiirt«  (t^ir  U.  Holland),  147 ;  notion  of  eip«oditlir« 
ID,  S41;  "aaalutaty  reaction"  (Parry),  341  (note);  mostly  theaBBuoui* 
of  apasm  and  aiismia,  302.  316,  297. 
„    in  megrim,  131  ;  seal  of,  134-5;   neuralgic,   26B,  300,  302;    refeired   to 
tetanui  of  the  veBaels  (Du  Buis-Reymond),  299  ;  iUuatimted  by  enunp  : 
preTioualy  snggesled  by  R.  Wbytt,  301. 
Paralyda^  trai^sient  or  inhibitory  in  megrim,  14,  87,  426-6. 
„         inhibitory,  tbeur;  of,  272. 

„        of  the  mouth,  rarely  a  causa  of  disordered  apeeeh,  93,  lOS. 
Faroxym,  pheiiameDa  of,  in  taegrim,  tl3 ;  Ueatmeot  uf,  463. 
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Paroxysmal  character,  common  to  many  neuroses,  165,  888,  and  megrim,  32 ; 
bnggests  the  idea  of  aocumulation  and  discharge,  389-41. 
,,  nenrous  disorderit,  a  distinct  class  (Ai.  Hall),  283,  286-7;  affinitits 

of,  151,  191. 
Parry,  Dr.  C.  H.,  his  visual  megrim,  8;  his  fatal  illness,  418  ;  other  eases  by, 
475 ;  additional  notes  of  the  phenomena,  45,  50,  71,  77,  108. 
Gastric  disorder,  a  symptom  not  a  cause  of  me«rrim,  239-40 ;  value  of 

emetics  in,  468  ;  of  Zinc,  449;  of  stimalauts,  464. 
Sick -headache,  vicarious  with  Epilepsy,  206. 

His  hyperaemic  theory  of  nervous  disorders,  275-282  ;  of  sick-headache, 
278 ;   of  hemicrania,  277 ;  of  epilepsy,  277.    See  Determinations  of 
Blood. 
On  compression  of  the  carotid  for  the  arrest  of  epilepsy,  of  megrim,  of 

mania,  276-8,  469. 
On  neuroeal  transformations,  279. 
On  salutary  reactions,  108,  281,  341  {note). 
Passion,  an  exciting  cause  of  megrim,  48-9. 

,,     morbid,  neurosal  acuities  of,  203,  355. 
Pathological  theories  of  megrim.  224   &c.,  comprehended  in  those  of  neuroses 

generally,  224.     See  Megrim. 
Pelletan,  M.  Jules,  on  megrim,  263. 
Percival,  Dr.,  on  coffee  in  nervous  disorders,  466. 
Periodical  headache,  37-8,  405. 

,,         insanity,  155. 
Periodicity,   approximate,   common    to    various    neuroses,    167 ;    suggestive  of 
accamuiation    and    dlschaiige,   Willis,   Whytt,  Holland,    Salter, 
338-41. 
„         approximate,  of  megrim.  36-39,  406  ;  illustrations,  7,  11|  14,  16; 

derangement  of  by  exciting  causes,  40. 
,,  typical,  of  malarial  disorders,  412. 

Periods  of  life,  approximate  limitation  of  neuroses  to  certain.  25,  158. 
Period  of  commenceuieut  of  megrim,   23-5  ;   of  natural  termination^   25  ;    of 

maximum  severity,  25. 
Peripheral  irritation,  as  a  cause  of  nervous  seixures,  237,  245,  262,  285-6. 
Perspiration,  sometimes  critical  in  megrim,  35,  149,  406. 

„  suppression  of,  in  megrim,  311. 

PflUger,  on  inhibitory  nerves,  272. 

Pharmaceutical  treatment  of  megrim  and  other  neuroses,  486-68. 
••Phlebismus,"  Dr.  M.  HaU  on,  284,  286. 
Physiological  states  or  actions  exciting  nervous  seizures,  285. 

,,         analogies  of  neurosal  phenomena,  348-90,  891-5. 
Piorry,  M.,  memoirs  on  megrim  by,  20,  262,  263  {note),  478,  479. 
General  features  of  megrim  noticed,  26,  33,  38. 
Phenomena  of  paroxysm  described,  479-81  (French);  72-9  ptLuiM,  87, 

89,  92,  132-4-7-9,  326  ^English). 
Exciting  causes  of,  54,  363;  treatment  of,  363,  468,  470. 
His  ophthalmic  theory  of,  257 ;  cases  illustrating,  259,  266,  478. 
Ill  effects  of  abstinence  in  nervous  disorders,  363. 
Cases  of  neuralgia  cured  by  coffee,  465  -6. 
Piso,  C.     See  Lepois. 

Plethora,  general,  a  part  of   the  ancient  humoral  doctrine,  273-4  ;   now  dis- 
allowed,  274  ;  supposed  to  favour  megrim,  325-6. 
,,        local,  as  a  cause  of  nervous  seizures,  274. 
Pope,  megrim  referred  to  the  spleen  in  his  lime,  227. 

Posture,  effects  of,  on  megrim,  309,  320  ;  recumbent,  relief  from,  322,  463-4. 
Prfdis|iosing  causes  of  megrim,  26,  27,  42,  62. 
Predisposition,  neurosal,  essential  to  the  operation  of  local  irritation  as  a  cause  of 

nervous  seizures,  42,  243,  244  (ncU),  246,  250,  252,  343-7. 
Pregnancy,  megrim  interrupted  by,  47,  179,  248 ;  other  neuroses,  179,  248. 
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w  of  ■iiiDiiambolhm  and  tpiletaf,  117. 
'  '  ioMDili,  2S1  ;  ind  epilepn,  1T6,  17V. 

lennxes  in  the  indiiiiln&l,  IBS;  in  tb«  fimily,  16^ 
D  sborl)ie«pi]fp8_T,  350. 

Dune,  263  ;  on  ihc  dootnaa  of  reflectioA. 
ataroatl    dJkUieug,    bit.    111.     £a    Vi 

LhU,  122.  437-8,  iSa ; 


oenroBes  genenllj. 


PitM^rioviHOB  ■HilM.  »11.  8H-M;  la Mth^,  111-2 :  ia  «pilc|»7.  333: 
is  ^alnloU  Mfan^   108;   ia  agrtU  Uesq^  333:    in  gumlcia. 

'    "   d  Is  dOttltfta  tf  Vm  abdMifad  nada  fcom  iniution  tf  t^ 
1^  81^  )M  t  oAm  anMbtod  whh  ■faiitrii  pDlniion.  331-5. 

„     I  tad  •HtaMtiw  ar,fa  tk  vtamam,  fa  oiegiiiu,  S2d-30  ;  » 

MifaM,  881 ;  la  awlM  tMtaH  m. 
rttmaUTw,  (A«a  umIim  Ib  iiekfci>d>A»  MW;  ataM  nt,  in  mqiTiiu,  236,  4Sf) ; 

Sir  J.  Garke  oa.  400. 
Pnikiigct  on  tb*  gS«eta  of  di^Ulii  oo  riiion,  397. 


"pADCLIPFE,   Dr.   C.  B,  od  eierlioD  and  aUtinence  ■■  exdling  waae*  of 

■'-*'  eptlep*;,  17],  188,  362;  valna  af  bromide  of  potanium  in,  44^448. 

Chorea,  relatioDS  of,  to  other  oeimiMe,  ISS,  196. 

Bamikill,  on  a  Bcnse  of  f«ir,  in  epilepsy,  115. 

Efeomlwnej,  relief  from,  in  megrim,  S22. 

Beflection,  nervoai,  principle  of,  267;  •.  dcTelopnient  of  th&t  of  ajmpaUiy,  SS7  - 
recogniMd  hj  Wh.at  acd  Prochuka,  2E&  ;  Dr.  H.  Hair*  ilenlopineiit 
of.  268,  28S-6;  hii  appUcstion  of  it  to  ronToUive  disorderly  28ti; 
(ilension  to  neDrosa  in  gtoeral  (BI01rn-Si^|aa^d),  269-70;  motor  or 
THMhinotor  elements  essential  to  its  pathological  application,  371.  Sie 
Sympathetic  and  Eoeentric  Theories. 

Beflei  irritation,  270;  paialjiii,  271-3  ;  eontulsioDS,  269. 

"Begio  oilio-spinalis"  theprlmat;  seat  of  disorder  in  megrim  [Da  Boit-BsjmoDil) 
297-8. 

EegaUrity  of  hours  and  diet,  important  in  the  treatment  of  megrim,  467,  4 

Jiepetition,  recurrence  of  reurotol  seimres  fscililated  by,  S44, 

BeBpiratorj  appetite,  normal  iihenomena  of,  353. 
I,  „  nenroBol  affinides  of,  363. 

„  ,,  morlii!  developmeot  uf,  363. 

Besuni£  of  facts  and  inferences  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  Derre-stonDS,  390. 

Betina,  appearsncs  of,  in  megrim,  &0,  81,  310,  31S,  328. 

Beymond.     Stt  Cn  Bais-Beymond. 
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Beynoldfl,  Dr.  RuBsell,  on  Tertigo,  122-3. 

On  epilepsy  :  phenomena  of,  a  modifioation  of  those  of  healthy  life,  349  ; 
*' inexpressible  fear''  in,  115;  influence  of  inheritance  and  puberty,  169  ; 
exciting  causes  of.  171,  174,  185,  198,  372,  381;  on  sustained 
exercise,  alkaline  antispasmodics,  and  compression  of  carotids,  for  pre- 
vention of  the  fits,  453,  465,  469. 

Rolleston,  Prof.,  on  pain,  316. 

Bomberg,  general  features  of  megrim,  23,  28;  phenomena  of  the  paroxysm,  113, 
137,  146;  exciting  causes,  41. 

Booms,  close,  an  exciting  cause  of  megrim,  53,  54,  41. 

Q     Mr.  (Senr.),  case  of,  221,  420,  44. 

*^'J     S.,  Mr.,  case  o^  44,  46,  48,  60,  71,  78,  78,  93,  101-2,  221. 

S.  Br.,  case  of,  46,  48,  260. 

Salter,  Dr.  H.  H.,  on  asthma:  general  features  of,  153,  164,  169-70,  183-4,  388; 
phenomena  of  the  paroxysm,  144,160,  331;  exciting  causes  of,  172-3, 
187,  196,  346,  373,  380;  alternation  with  fits  of  epilepsy,  96;  of 
sneezing,  360 ;  of  gastralgia,  201,  485 ;  of  vomiting,  484 ;  notion  of  ac- 
cumulation  and  discharge  in,  340,  342,  170;  remedial  agents  for,  371, 
373,  378-9.  441,  4.r2-3,  464,  466. 

"Salutary  Beactions,"  Dr.  Parry  on,  281,  341. 

Schacht,  Dr.,  298. 

Scudamore,  Sir  Charles,  on  drowsiness,  143,  and  excessive  appetite,  364,  pre- 
monitory of  gout,  case  of  gouty  sick -headache,  401. 

Sea-sick  stage  of  megrim,  7,  124,  140;  referred  to  oscillations  of  blood-pressure 
in  the  brain  (Du  Bois-Keymond),  296. 

Sea-sickness,  description  of,  141. 

Analogy  with  sick-headache,  7,  129,  139,  140-41,  345.     Cerebral  cha- 
racter of,  285  ;  allied  to  epilepsy,  285,  367  ;  dispersed  by  emotion,  367. 

Sea- voyage,  sometimes  curative  of  megrim,  435-6. 

Sedatives  in  megrim,  438. 

Sedentary  habits,  accessory  to  megrim,  433. 

84e,  M.,  on  the  hereditary  connexion  of  chorea  and  rheumatism,  246. 

Seizures  in  megrim,  duration,  33  ;  paroxysmal  character,  32  ;  phenomena  of,  63, 
150  ;  termination  of,  35. 

Seneca,  his  malady  likened  to  a  *'  storm,*'  338  ;  mental  element  in,  377. 

Senses,  straining  of,  an  exciting  cause  of  megrim,  53. 
,,       hypersesthesia  of,  in  megrim,  92. 

Sensorial  stimuli,  exciting  megrim,  32  ;  other  nervous  seizures,  180. 

Sensorinm  commune,  of  Whytt  and  Prochaska,  267-8. 

Sequein  of  megrim,  231-2,  327-8,  418-26. 

Sex,  influence  of,  in  nervous  disorders,  163 ;  in  megrim,  21,  23. 

Sexual  act.  epileptic  affinities  of,  363. 

,,      passion,  affinities  of,  with  appetites  and  emotions,  371. 

„  ,,        neurosal  analogies  of,  353,  372. 

„  „        excitiog  cause  of  nervous  seizures,  372-4. 

,,  „        dispersing  asthma,  373. 

„  ,,        morbid  development  of,  374. 

Sick-giddiness  (M.  Hall),  a  form  of  megrim,  7,  128,  138,  141-2. 
Allied  to  epilepsy,  141-2,  285-6,  867. 

Sick-headache,  a  form  of  megrim,  6,  141  ;  Fothergill  on,  8  ;  a  type  of  a  class  of 
paroxysmal  nervous  disorders  (Marshall  HhU),  284,  286  ;  allied  to  sea- 
sickness, 7,  141-2  ;  vicarious  with  epilepsy,  &c.  (Parry  and  M.  Hall), 
206,  211.  Catamenial  variety  of,  205.  Arrested  by  compresaiug  the 
carotid,  277. 

Sieveking,  Dr.,  hereditary  epilepsy,  166  ;  catamenial  or  uterine  epilepsy,  176,  261. 
On  the  affinities  of  epilepsy  and  other  neuroses,  194;  ''cephalalgia 
epileptiformis,"  208,  88,  89  ;  epileptic  transformation  of  megrim,  208. 
Neuralj^io  metastases^  1 98  ;  Dyspepsia  rarely  attended  by  headache,  24 1 . 
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Am,  US;  Dr.  t, 
(^m-I,  Dr.,  U>  matopqik  t±^  _ 
apamiftlia^aUu.      "     ' 

■  ■  _  '      _  im,  &3,461-S. 

o  megrim,  7S ;  ugng  fiiim,  moleenlai  mdtioB,  and  ■ 

Speech,   duordera  of.    UAliaed,     S3-B8;    pBlaj   of  tfag  moalh  ma  i 

element,  93,    103.     Arannic  (idetiiguJ)  uul  kphimc  (k 

Turmi,  M.      Dr.  JouUiMi  Uiborne  an,  91. 
Vuietin  of  apbuiA  :— aUtie  or  uticiJatorj,  85  ;  toUU  96  ; 

of  wordt,  67.     Often  rnnctiontl :— emotional,   S6,  36S,  epilepU^    87, 

103,  01  toiic,  95.     Anociation  with  rigLt  bemiplegia,  orgkoicv  104,  «r 

fnnctional,  103.  lOS, 
Varielieaof,  in  roegrini.  S8,    100,    101,  102.     Anoeialion  with  Bainlm«M 

and  tingling  of  the  right  aide,   lOf-7.      Referred  to  oongestKHi  of  (ha 

brain  (Ubert),  37*. 
Spleen,  headache  and  megrim  attributed  to.  227. 
Bpontaneona  termination  of  m^rim,  2fi,  482. 
StaHing,  emotional,  333  ;  epileptoid,  3S1. 
BtannloD,  Dr.,  aatograph  accoont  of  hia  sea  ■ickneaa,  lil. 
Steel,  Dr.,  hie  ease  of  nenroBal  or  epileptic  apbuia,  103. 
Sterne,  I^urenoe,  on  Ihe  regulation  of  the  emotions,  461. 
Stimalula,  in  the  treatment  of  m^im,  27S,  4SS,  464. 
Btomacb.  lUtc  of,  in  megrim  (Farrj),  »-10. 
StMiD,  nerTuus.  the  dispenion  of  a  prcTiooa  teniion,  and  reatontion  of  OMroaa 

equilibrium,  336,  342. 
Tarielieauf,  de  ennioed  b;  anatomical  localiiation  of  the  diearder,  SSr. 
Theor;  of,  a  aummar;  of  certnin  «dl  reoogniaed  ftieta  in  nenronl  pattao- 

log;,  387,  &e.    b'te  Nerve -storms. 
SUainiog,  miucnUr,  an  eidting  cause  of  tbHoiu  nenroaal  KiiuTCB,   171,   46S, 

462  ;  of  ni^B',  49,  452,  462. 
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Strain,  intellectual  and  moral,  exciting  megrim,  25,  431,  483,  460. 

Strychnine,  ralue  of,  in  megrim,  439  ;  in  hay-asthma.  439. 

Stupor,  terminal,  in  megrim,  14,  31  ;  not  terminal,  14,  143 ;  in  other  neuroses, 

144-6. 
Succession,  natural,  of  phenomena  in  megrim,  64. 
Suckling,  an  accessory  cause  of  megrim,  69. 

"Suffusio  dimidians,"  1,  11  ;  hereditary,  11  ;  bilious  theory  o^  231. 
Sydenham,  on  chorea,  69  ;  on  so-called  **  bilious"  colick,  230. 
Symouds,  Dr.,  on  h^^che,  61  ;  influence  of  sex  and  age,  23,  24  ;  of  hereditary 
tendencies,  28. 
Exciting  causes  of,   56-7  ;    emotion,  48  ;  catamenial  period,  248,  252 ; 

Dyspepsia,  241  ;  ice  in  the  stomach,  267  ;  turning  the  head,  126. 
On  the  bilious  theory  of,  229,  231  ;  his  modification  of  the  sympathetic, 

266. 
On  the  treatment  of,  446-6,  448-9,  461,  466,  468-9. 
On  yertigo  produced  by  imagination,  346. 
Sympathetic  and  eccentric  theories  of  neuroses,  233  ;  origin  in  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  sympathy,  233-4. 
Referred  by  Galen  to  the  nervous  communication  between  the  risoera  and 
head  in  the  case  of  gastric  headache,  234-36  ;  modern  illustration  of, 
in  the  cerebral  symptoms  attributed  to  pericarditis,  246  ;  and  in  uterine 
neuroses,  248. 
The  '*  great  intercostal*'  (sympathetic)  regarded  as  the  principal  channel 
of  *'  sympathy"  from  the  time  of  Willis,  264-6  ;  vestiges  of  this  in 
some  modem  theories  of  megrim,  266-8,  262-3. 
An  exclusively  central  communication  of  nerves  maintained  by  Whytt,  267 

and  "lote  ;  idea  of  central  reflection  introduced  by  Proohaska,  268. 
Doctrine  of   "incident  excitor,"   and    ''reflex-motor'  nerves  applied  to 
convulsive  disorders  by   Marshall  Hall,   268-9 ;   terms  Centric  and 
Eccentric  introduced  by  him,  269  (note). 
Theory  of  reflex  neuroses  perfected  by  the  introduction  of  vaso-motor  and 
inhibitory  nerves  (Brown- S^quard,  Pfliiger),  269-73. 
Sympathetic  nerve,  cervical,  irritation  of  its  central  origin  the  supposed  cause 
of  megrim  (Du  Bois-Reymond),  297,  306 ;  paralysis  of  (Mollendorff), 
306,  307  ;  section  of,  phenomena  analogous  to  megrim,  3]  2. 
Symptomatic  megrim,  399  ;  gouty,  399-406 ;   malarial,  or  brow-ague,  405-16 ; 
associated  with  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  415-26. 

HHASTE,  disorder  of,  in  megrim,  92. 

-^     Tears,  sometimes  terminal  in  megrim,  35,  149. 

,,     salutary  influence  of,  in  neuroses,  281. 
Teichopsia,  Dr.  Airy  on,  81 . 
Tenderness,  after,  in  megrim,  136,  5. 
Tension,  nervous,  spontaneous  accumulation  of,  in  nervous  disorders,  336 ;  maxi- 

mum,  the  immediate  antecedent  of  a  paroxysm,  344. 
Termination  of  the  disease  (megrim),  mostly  favourable  and  spontaneous  in  later 
life,  422,  427-8,  482. 

Occasionally  in  disorganixation  of  the  brain,  26,  418-23. 

Sudden,  of  ill-omen,  26. 
,,       of  the  paroxysm,  36,  146. 
Terrors  (night),  their  epileptic  affinities,  116-17. 
Tetanus  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  a  supposed  cause  of  megrim  (Whytt),  301  ; 

Du  Bois-Reymond,  296. 
Theories,  pathological,  of  nervous  disorders,  224,  &c 

Sympathetic  and  eccentric,  233-4,  246-67,  262-4,  398-4. 

Reflex  and  inhibitory,  267-73. 

YascuUr  and  sanguineous,  271,  273-96,  892-8. 

Nerve-storm  theory,  336-348. 

Of  megrim  :  bilioas,  224  ]  uterine,  248  ;  gastric,  234,  &c 
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Tnaa^  saannl  >ariti«i  M,  119. 

Tr-r-i*-— — i~-*  "T'-L  -  ifc*  tMilr,  SO-U ;  to  Dm  iafinlul,  W4-XSS. 

<f  Haanaa.  m  «•  iMa?.  tSt-S.  SCO. 

„  is  Ibe  indindul.  191  -a>4.    UiutiMtuD*  :— 

Epilepc;  ud  lathms,  195. 
Gbotn  ud  afikfQ,  IM. 
Ckottk  umI  muiu,  197. 
Baopuig«(High  uid  ■imiiiin.  197. 

Hoopiog-CDogh  nad  laryn^onii^  197- 
Fwul  DBontlgu  ud  gM^klgU,  IM,  101 
Neonlgia  ud  epilcpsj,  199. 
AMbm>  tnd  tie-dovloanax,  900. 
Aiigiiu  putorit  tod  utbmk,  SOO. 
Adkidb  pectoiu  and  epilapaj,  200. 
0.innl,iu  ud  uJiiu,  201. 18S. 
HaaiB  tnnaiUiria  and  epilcpBT,     OS. 
8pun>odic  vTTDeck  and  inauiit;,  SOS. 
Reualgia  ud  Innnitr,  S04. 
Tmuunt  ehuBctar  of  the  megrim  pBroijim,  3&-0,  13S. 
Tniuitiunal  fontu  of  DUgrim,  10,  Ifl,  18. 
TisTeliing,  eiciUog  megrim,  SO,  6. 

TnTen,  llr..  Sua.,  hii  antograph  cue  of  m^rim,  S0,  19. 
Junr.,  bi*  ftQlognpb  cue  of  megrim,  40S,  19. 
TrestmeDt  of  megrim,  427-71  ;  aaalogoiu  to  tbat  of  epUapaf,  mrtknu,  asd  nUm 
tMsroM,  428-9,  4S4. 
Of  tba  genend  malul; — hjgienK^  439 ;  pbumMenliad,  4M  ;  «f  ike  «K- 
dtiag  eaoeei,  453 ;  of  tlia  paroijam,  4S3. 
TrunsMan,  Profeour,  hie  uthmi,  184. 

Oa  angiu  pectoris,  116,   ISO;   eidting  cums  ot,  173,  176;  reliHniM 
with  epilepaf,  200-1  ;  OD  epileptifomt  naonlgU,  160,  ud  inanu,  90S. 
Od  epilepaj,  IBS ;  on  cboreft,  164 ;  on  T«rtigo,  "  oonge^n,"  137 ;  CM^,  129^ 
Tnniiiig  tba  bead,  u  exciting  saDM  of  nouoiBl  Mimrsiv  lSS-7. 
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UNIFORMITY  of  life,  importanoe  of,  in  megrim,  457,  463. 
Unilateral,  bilateral,  or  crossed  character  of  phenomena  in  megrim,  65,  188, 
808,  824. 
Unilateralism,  not  a  constant  feature  of  megrim,  65,  133. 

,,  how  affecting  rision,  65. 

Uric  acid,  how  far  a  cause  of  gont,  401,  404. 

„       excess  of,  in  malarial  disorders  (Tronsseaa),  405. 
„       dimination  of,  by  qninia,  451. 
Urine,  copious  secretion  of,  in  megrim,  85,  150,  811  ;  in  other  neuroses,  150  ;  in 
ague,  408. 
„     oxalate  of  lime  in,  in  megrim,  311-12. 
Uterine  discharge,  influence  on  m^rim,  47  ;  on  other  neuroses,  28,  176  ;  nature 
of,  249,  more  than  local  irritation  or  plethora,  251. 
,,     or  catamenial  megrim,  47,  248  ;  interrupted  in  pregnancy,  47,  248. 
,,      epilepsy,  insanity,  astiima,  neuralgia,  249. 

T7AQUS  nerve,  neuroses  of,  331-835,  484-5. 
'      Valerian,  value  of,  in  megrim,  447-8. 

Valerianate  of  zinc,  value  of,  in  megrim,  447-9  ;  in  intractable  hiccup,  833  ;  Dr. 
Sjmonds  on,  in  "  nervous  headache,"  and  laryngeal  spasm,  448-9. 

Valleix  on  the  metamorphoses  of  facial  neuralgia,  202. 

Van  der  Linden,  De  Hemicrania  Menstrua,  47,  248,  252. 

Van  der  Eolk,  theory  of  epilepsy,  317. 

Van  Swieten,  on  the  evolution  of  diseases  at  particular  ages,  161  ;  on  the 
neurosal  diathesis,  346-7  ;  on  coitus  exciting  epilepsy,  378  ;  on  the  inter- 
changeable  character  of  the  emotions,  375;  on  epilepsy  from  tickling,  381. 

Varieties  of  megrim,  4  ;  their  transitional  character,  10  ;  essential  unity,  18-19. 

Vascular  phenomena  of  neurosal  seizures,  effects  not  causes,  315-17,  829,  840. 

Vascular  theories  of  neuroses,  273,  &c. 

Vaso- motor  theories  of  neurosal  seizures,  292;  superseding  those  of  Parry  and 
M.  Hall,  293  ;  long  since  suggested  by  Whytt  and  Solly,  294  ;  con- 
firmed by  the  observations  of  Bernard,  294  ;  Du  Bois-Reymond's 
hypothesis,  295-307  ;  Mollendorff^  307,  318  ;  Latham's,  318-324. 

Vaughan,  Dr.,  on  a  pathological  habit  of  vomiting,  389. 

Veins,  compression  of,  in  neck,  a  supposed  cause  of  neurosal  seizures  (Dr.  M.  Hall), 
284  ;  variation  of  the  phenomena  with  the  vein  compressed,  2i8. 

Ventilation,  preventive  of  megrim,  54. 

Vertigo,  nature  of,  120,  &c. ;  tangible  and  visual  (Erasmus  Darwin),   121 ;  an 
hallucination  of  the  muscular  sense,  122  ;  yarieties  of,  123. 
a  phenomenon  of  megrim,  120,  124  ;  vicarious  of  megrim,  7,  125,  129. 
a  distinct  neurosis,  127-30,  345,   488;   malarial,  410;   gouty,  129; 
excited  by  thinkmg  intensely,  344  {iwte) ;  efforts  of  motor  co-ordina- 
tion, 344  ;  imagination,  345. 

Vicarious  neuroses,  191,  &c    See  Transformations,  and  Megrim,  metamorphoses  of. 

Visceral  irritation,  as  a  cause  of  nervous  seizures,  245  ;  overrated,  245-7. 

Vision,  double  in  megrim,  180  ;  a  disorder  of  the  muscular  sense,  180. 

Visual  phenomena  of  megrim,  70-84  ;  mostly  initial,  70 ;  unilateral  and  bilateral, 
how  distinguished,  65,  66,  78-9  :  twofold  character  of,  70  ;  (1)  partial 
obscuration  of  the  visual  field,  70-72  ;  variously  described,  72,  82, 
214  ;  central  or  lateral,  73  ;  centrifugal  expansion,  74-5  ;  (2)  spectral 
appearance,  75  ;  its  rapid  molecular  motion,  75-6 ;  zigzag  outline,  76 ; 
coruscation  and  colours,  76-7  ;  description  of,  by  Parry,  9  ;  Fothergill, 
18  ;  Piorry,  479  ;  Airy,  81 ;  imperfect  forms,  77-8;  analogy  of  with 
those  of  touch,  87,  89. 

Visual  megrim,  without  headache,  9,  1 0. 

Vomiting,  arrest  of  various  neuroses  by,  281,  368-71. 

„  a  feature  of  megrim,  136 ;  terminal  and  critical,  35,  148  ;  sometimes 
shortens  the  attack,  14-15,  137-8  ;  not  always,  7,  139-40  ;  some- 
times aggravates,  140;  cerebral  character  of,  139. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE. 

(From  Dr.  Hubert  .Airy's  Paper — "  On  a  Distinct  Form  of 
Transient  Hemiopsia,"  Phil.  Trans,  for  1870,  p.  247.  See 
p.  83.) 


Figs.  1 — 4.  Early  stages  of  sinistral  Teichopsia  beginning 
close  to  the  sight-pointy  as  seen  in  the  dark.  The 
letter  O  marks  the  sight-point  in  every  figure. 

Figs.  5 — 8.  A  similar  series  of  the  early  stages  of  sinistral 
Teichopsia  beginuing  a  few  degrees  below  and  to 
tlic  left  of  the  sight-point. 

Fig.  9.  Sinistral  Teichopsia  fully  developed.  S.  Beginning 
of  a  sccoiidary  attack,  which  never  attains  full 
development  unless  it  arise  on  the  opposite  side. 
See  Text,  p.  G9. 
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IH$ea»«* 


Terminating  at ' 
16. 


Mother  luffered  from  nok- 
headaohee. 


Pernating  at  S7. 


Mother  and  sisters  from 
iick-headachee. 


Persisting      at 
82 ;    then    re- 

{>laced  by  epi- 
epsj. 


Sister  epileptic. 


Persisting  at  37. 


Persisting  at  17. 


Persisting  at  40. 


None. 


tko  SoiM 


KOCM 


Emotion; 
TaOtaig 
ST* 


None.   B 
periodM 


Mother      soiTered     from 
similar  haadaohea. 


Terminating   at 
70. 


None  known. 


None. 


From     child-  j  Termiiiating    a  ■ 
hood.  few  years  be- ' 

fore  death   at  , 
age  of  63.  ' 


No  inqairj  (?) 


Nona.    A 
larpcric 


Ahrmys 
inalei 


Noo 


Nod 


13 


I      Terminated 
about  50. 

I  Persisting  at  23. 


No  inquiry  (?) 


No  inquiry  (?) 


M. 


15  ,  Chanpng       its   One  of  his  children  from   Mental    exer- j  Change o: 

character      at         "  Carus "  or  trance.       i    tion;    studi-      wet  and 


3S». 


I 


'    Uy  C.  Lep<.is.    !  F. 
De  Hemicrania, ' 
ol)8.  xiij.  p.  W. 


12 


10. 


Austrian  ofllcor  '  M. 
bv   Tissot,    p. 
383.  Text,  pp. 
64,86.  i 


41.    By  Van  der  Lin-     F. 
den.    —   "De 
Ueroicrania 
Menstrua." 
Text,   pp.   47, 
150. 


U 


3<>,   and   abat- 
ing. 


Per;»isting  at 
17  ;  attacks 
leas  seTere. 


Persisting  at  32. 


ous    liiV    in 
Paris. 
Winter. 


Late. 


Persisting  at  31. 


weathei 


Tempest 
rain  -  rt 
or  chaz 
Bind. 


None.    B 
period] 


Catam 
peri< 


ANALYTICAL  TABLE  OF  CASES. 


tUrvaL 

Duration  of . 
Jiiaek: 

Affection  qf  Sight, 

Jffeetion  qf  Touch 

and  General 

Sen»ibUUy. 

Affection  qf 
Speech, 

EmoUo 

InUllfanda. 
Diea 

rat  S  to  8 
iths;  then 
kly. 

Obsonration    (central  P) 
before  both  eyes. 

• 

Nusabness          of, 
hands;  bilateral. 

montha. 

Begins  at  Tan- 
oas       houra ; 
ends  at  night. 

Becklea 
fere 

•  6  weeks. 

a  to  3  dajs. 

Transient  loss  of  sight. 
Both  eyes. 

Numbness         of 
hands,        arms, 
sides.  Bilateral. 

montii. 

All  day. 

"  Film"  before  the  eyee. 

Numbness  of  leg, 
hand,  arm,  and 
face;  unilateral, 
right  side. 

Impaired    arti- 
culation. 

Conftisii 
idt 

i 

weeka. 

AUday. 

None. 

Numbness       and 
tineling  in  hand 
ana   arm^  richt 
side,  which  De- 
comes  so  useless 
as      to       drop 
things. 

stupor \ 
oo: 

firat       2 
liha ;  later, 
Wy. 

10  to  14  hoars. 

• 

commence 
itralgia. 

6  to  6  hours. 

Intolerance     of     light, 
noise,  Jto. 

Depressy       chills 
ill  hurvering. 
fore. 

flrat,     dis. 
t;    then  1 
ath;    then 
eeka;  then 
eek. 

12  hours. 

feebleness 
ttacks. 

igestion. 

nth;  after- 
da  1  week. 

OS  on  right 
•dy  only. 

nlarilr  peri- 
odical. 

Several  hours. 

k 

Drowsii 
proaol 
coma. 

Tingling    in    fin- 
gers, arm,  side 
of    neck ;     left 
side. 

asion  some 
spasm  of 
ot     neck ; 
•numbness 
D  days. 

montha. 

7  to  8  hours. 

Obscuration,   more    or 
less   to    one    side   of 
Tisual  field. 

Numbness       and 
tingling   of    ex- 
tremities      and 
tongue;   one  or 
other  side. 

Aphasia:     difil- 
culty  m   arti- 
culation. 

m^^ti, 

24  hours. 

Intolenmce  of  light,  Jtc. 

• 

Inability  to 
speak. 

aresis   and 

occasional 

>f  seizures. 

N. 

Sr^'^ 

^riC:«- 

fl-ifTSc;^.     1  -jt^  , 

«. 

'-..»,""■'• 

Adnlt. 

■jSjjS 

- 

p.  Ml. 

W 

I 

(PhUlr:) 

^■ 

IS 

r««iiEiQi>t«3. 

M<rtli«r,  bnilher,  ud  t.o  |                          i 
•iiun    from    Bi<«.|uMl-  1 

M. 

FMHMilgrtlB. 

Fhu)7  Uwory  of  B«™.  [     Scnu>  of 
J»..,  Bo.  14.) 

#?. 

1* 

"HS-^"- 

FUhcr  ud  brother  fnun    Om-mA  •!  J 
F..h..d.^p«^^      S"^- 

IB. 

to. 

rKTi, 

U. 

Tl.™i.«h  Ufc. 

1^    «H    boo    nimOu 

ftHKd9,lIld   oUlffi    DeB- 

t 

B.  At. 

P«i»iD(.tW 

"•^.vSal."- 

Mom. 

T««,  pp.  m. 

T«..  pp.  4g, 

BmWtaCtK 

SoinqaiiTCr) 

paodLi.  p.  i75. 

MoinqiJrjf?) 

n 

Dr.  P«rj. 

lirffld 

U.^T.rt.°pp. 

M. 
IT 

'ssn,.' 

ft 

i 

^ii^.«,pp. 

P«,WiNr«33. 

Sitter  ■DlTen   from   itek- 
bnduhat. 

■s-- 

"I 

Prhh   U.  Ho- 
nmu,  RHol.de 

Wlwo  TOUBR. 

middle  igs. 

BracberniffvwIlTOXKDe- 
grimobildepiJeplic. 
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!^«-j 

Aff^lia,  <,f  Toucli  1 

^s:." 

-m™  m  »(  « 

IMDl  rMbJam 
mud    ud    bud; 

'i^ 

AUd.1. 

Nubnlou     obKnntioo, 
both  cjma. 

HtuBbno-       ind 
bud& 

KdBtaau*. 

nUon    HXl    dwdiiig. 

Iwada) 
iNi  tn- 

"-rssa.'" 

•Si  a.. 

*SS?*'Mi^ 

TtM- 

dn  HlioH  kn 

.U|«t>phHL*.      1 

f«Sd.J.. 

PirliiJ  Io»  <'r  >i(bC  fat 
from  hilt  »n  bour  lo  > 
d.y  befate  hMdmhn, 

7wl 

B«loriluil*T. 

iKiJ; 

" 

s» 

For  nrt  of  lb* 

millulM    Ihro    ■■  glim 
murine.'"    Bothtjet. 

Aphui*;     diffl 

ruJtriiiutKQ 

S..'- 

ijri" 

SSJ...  -KK^' 

(9«od.) 

talj     Uucked 

<rtl. 

iclio. 

daring  lU  her 

inmt." 

Term 

It 

!  \ 


Mi 


\ 


\ 


n. 


i\ 


i 


ANALYTICAL  TABLE  OF  CASES.— {First  Supplement.    See  Nt 


1 

Ptriodicity  and  '      Duration  of 
Intercal.                Attack: 

Affection  qf  Sight. 

Affection  qf  Touch 

and  General 

SeneibiMy. 

Affection  qf 
Speech. 

Emotic 
Inteliiemoranda, 
Diet 

Simple       hemi- 
crania         fre- 
quent ;  severe 
seizures  at  dis- 
tant iiitervals. 

Bast  of  the  day; 
no  trace  nezc 
morning. 

Numbness       and 
tinging            in 
fingers          and 
tongue.      Right 
side.     In  serere 
seiiurea  only. 

"  Difficulty     in 
finding    right 
words,"  in  se- 
vere   seizures 
only. 

Incohei 
ideas 
seizor 

Initial 

« 

Frequent. 

Ocular  spectra  preced- 
ing headache.      Both 
eyes  (P) 

Touch  and  taste 
mnfllfd  in  fingers 
and  tongue,  co- 
incident      with 
visual   disorder. 
Bilateral  (?) 

Power  of  intel- 
ligible expres- 
sion      almost 
lost. 

Coniusi 
ideas 
porar 
pensic 
memc 
lowni 

1  moDth. 

2  days. 

• 

L     week   during 
■Qcklinj^ ; 
otherwise     at 
distant    inter- 
Tals. 

* 

"  Dasti 
memc 
theti 

ft     to    6  weeks; 
never   over  2 
months. 

For  rest  of  the 
day;  no  trace 
next  morning. 

• 

Cxregular;      20 
attacks  in  all. 

20  to  30  minutes. 

Unilateral  (right  or  left) 
obscuration  and  zigzag 
trembling     spectrum, 
with    centrifugal    ex- 
pansion.        Probably 
Doth  eyes. 

Lost  the  "  usual 
command     of 
speech"  on  one 
occasion. 

"Mem 
so  m 
he 

know 
said.' 

irregular;    100 
attacks  in  all. 

6  to  6  hours. 

Hemiopic     obscuration' 
(right  or  left).     BoU- 
i^K*  cifii^ag,  chromatic 
spectrum;  centrifu^ 
expansion.      Duration 
\  hour.    Both  eyes. 

Nose. 

t 

w 

. 

Jl^ 

nmmmi 

Aif. 

iSiiiSS' 

XSitMiL 

OMMiJ 

mm 

.  1 

V.  IL  p.  f8t. 

Vnlyp.  Ml. 

ML 

Aran    pn- 

bittja 

Beplaeed      by 
foot    d    4f  1 
gBtmtdifria 

« 

m. 

• 

M. 

Yiion  joBtb, 

HeadMlMt    m- 

plAMd    d   W 

■Mcnn, 

Plisaifi  a^fty  — d  ton 
fton  TCipdw  govt. 

• 

* 

m. 

Jov^  HhpoIi 

{.an 

V. 

Whfliyouiif. 

non    pNfliMqr   ■■■mf 

M. 

Aran 

X.            FIORT't 

Cliiiiqiie  MM. 
de    U    Piti^, 
p.   806,   1836. 
Text,    Appen- 
dix, p.  478. 

F. 
M. 

M. 
M. 

14 

ITofalhtiHrtiuii. 

Loaf  bovnoT 
wow      and 
cooflnmeut 
at       dresa- 
making. 

■RMBn 

at  work 

86. 

W.B. 
Ho^.       Mam. 
(Br.     Robert 
LiTemg),1871. 
Text,  p.  Oi. 

From     child- 
hood. 

Lees     frequent 
after  age  of  20. 

One  daughter  aged  7  aod 
like  him  in  appearance 
snifers  in  same  way. 

66. 
67. 

Generii  A. 

FromDr.Pany, 

▼oL  i.  p.  467. 

CJhildbood. 

Abated  at   age 
of  47. 

None. 
Healthy,  ab- 
Btemious; 
digestion 
ffood; 
Bowels 
regular. 

Wine, 

&c.,wil 

them 

hence 

drinks 

water. 

Mr.—. 

(Private.) 
Tgt.   pp.    46. 

From  youth. 

Ceased     before 
age  of  60. 

Bereral     near     relatiTca 
iuffer  firom  megrim. 

None. 
Tlgoroos, 
healthy, 
abetenuoos. 

The       n 
qoanti^ 
wine,  b< 
burnt 
will  bri 
anattac 

ANALYTICAL  TABLE  OF  CASES,— {Second  Snppleu 


Ujf  and 
rval. 

S  ia  a 
ith. 


Duration  of 
Attaeka. 


Affection  qf  Sight. 


Very  prolonged. 


On  two  occasions  liter 
in  life  transient  obscu- 
ration and  dazzling 
before  the  sight,  fol- 
lowed by  disordered 
touch  in  the  right  hand. 


lent. 


24  hoars. 


Attacks  of  disordered 
vision  with  the  charao- 
teristio  zigzag  spec- 
trum replacing  former 
"  bilious  headaches." 


Obscuration  and  glim- 
mering to  one  side  of 
Tisual  field  preceding 
headaches. 


Obscuration  bordered 
by  semicircular  zigzag 
spectrum,  ribrating, 
sparkling,  and  gra- 
dually enlarging  10 
minutes.    Bight  side. 


nth.         G^enerally     the 
whole  day. 


(See  on.) 


lek. 


aeot. 


10    hours    from 
the  morning. 


Sudden  obfuscation  of 
sight  for  \  an  hour. 
On  one  occasion  afcer 
cessation  of  headaches 
at  47. 


AffeHicn  qf  Touch         .  jf^.f-^  ./. 
and  General  Affectum  qf 

Sensibility. 


Speech. 


B 

1 


Memoranda. 


Transient  impair- 
ment of  sensa- 
tion in  right 
hand  on  two  oc- 
casions. Some 
persistent  weak- 
ness after  the 
second. 


Slight  embar- 
rassment of 
speech  on  last 
occasion. 


TingUng  of  one 
arm  and  side  of 
tongue :  same 
side  as  visual  dis- 
order. 


Occasionally 
gUnK  in  ni 


tin- 
gung  in  nngers, 
gradually  ex- 
tending up  arm, 
and  disappear- 
ing at  shoiuder. 
Right  side. 


Called  "BUious 
headaohM." 


age  of  57  a  stupor 
f  ten  hours,  rieht 
emiplegia  and  apha- 
ia. 

covered  exoept 
phasia,  which  re- 
lained  two  or  three 
ears  later. 


Sen 
si* 


ago  of  40  a  sup- 
Med  sun-stroke: — 
Qlimmerinff"  be- 
>re  sight  and  obscu- 
ition  i  confusion 
id  loss  of  consoioos- 
Ms,  followed  by 
M*^  sleep.  Awoke 
ell. 


'ear  after  cessation 
f  headaches,  sudden 
mse  of  weight  in 
aba,  difficulty  in 
alking,  and  inarti- 
Uate  speech.  No 
ftralysis.  Reoovered, 
at  <ued  soon  after. 

Biplegio  attacks, 
dlowed  by  fatal 
M>ple^  a  few  years 
fter  eeaoation  of 
nadachea. 


.1 


CHEMICAL  TEXT-BOOKS— continued. 


The  First  Step  in  Chemistry.     By  Eobert  Galloway, 

Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry,  Royal  Ck)llege  of  Science  for  Ireland, 
fourth  Edition,  with  Engravings,  fcap.  8?o,  6s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author, 

The   Second  Step   in  Chemistry;   or,  the   Student's 

Guide  to  the  Higher  Branches  of  the  Science.    With  Engravings,  fcap. 
8vo,  10s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Manual  of  Qualitative  Analysis.     Fifth  Edition,  post 

8vo,  8s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Chemical  Tables.     On  Five  Large  Sheets,  for  Scliools 

and  Lecture-rooms.    Second  Edition,  48.  6d.  the  Set. 

Analytical  Tables  for  Students  of  Practical  Chemistry. 

By  J.  CAMPBELL  BROWN,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  E.C.S.    8?o,  28.  6d. 

Practical  Chemistry,  including  Analysis.      By  John 

E.  BOWMAN.    Edited  by  C.  L.  BLOXAM.    Sixth  Edition,  with 
Engravings,  fcap.  8vo,  Gs.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Medical  Chemistry.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Engravings, 

fcap.  8vo,  Gs.  6d. 

Notes  for  Students  in  Chemistry ;    a  Syllabus.     By 

ALBERT  J.  BERNAYS,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.    Fifth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

Handbook  of  Chemical  Technology.    By  Dr.  Wagner, 

of  Wiirzburg.    Translated  by  WM.  CROOKES,  E.R.8.    With  336 
Wood  Engravings,  8vo,  25s. 


"  We  know  of  no  other  publishers  who  publish  a  series  of  works  suitable 
for  all  classes  of  students,   from  the  beginner  to  the  most  advanced  pupils. 
This  beries  of  Messrs.  Churchill  includes  all  that  is  required." — Quabtkblt 
Journal  of  Education. 


^.  &  A.  CliUUClllLL,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


Fownes'  Manual  ol'  Chemistry.  Edited  by  fieiuy 
WAITS,    B.A.,  F.R.S.,    EicTentli  Kdition.  nith  Engran^^  cfon 

Syo,  155. 

Chemistry,    Inorganic,    and    Organic.      By    C.    L. 

BLOXAM,  Professor  oC  Chumiatry  in  King's  Collcgp,  LoiHlcn.    Saeond 
Edition,  with  895  Engrayiogs  oa  Wood,  Svo.  liis. 

Bj  lliE  same  Aullior, 

Laboratory  Teaching ;    or.    Progressive  KxeroiBes  in 

Pmctical  Chemistry.    Second  Edilion,  iritfa    89  Engrdring^  orovn 

8to,  Ss.  Gd. 

Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  W. 
VALENTLN,  FriQcipal  DemoDstratot  in  tlic  Scicuoe  Trainilf  Bohoob, 

o.     With  82  Engravings.  Sio,  Os.  Od. 

B;  the  same  Autbor, 
A  Course  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.     "With 
19  Engiavingg,  Svo,  7b.  6d. 

Bj  the  Bune  Anthor, 

Tables  for  the  Qualitative  Analysis  of  Simple  and 

COMPOUND  SUBSTANCES,  both  in  the  Drj  and  Wet  wa;.    On 
IndeatTDCtible  Paper,  Svo,  in.  6d. 

First  Principles  of  Modem  Chemistry.  A  Manual 
for  StndeDls,  Sohoc^,  and  Science  Cl&iuea.  Bj  U.  J.  KAT  SHDTTIiE- 
WORTH,  M.P.    Second  Edition,  crown  8to,  4s.  6d. 

Handbook    of  Volumetric    Analysis.      By   Francis 

SUTTON,    F.C.S.,    Norwich.      Second   Edition,    with    Eografings, 
Svo,  12s. 

Instruction  in  Chemical  Analysis.     By  C.  Kemigias 

FRESENIUS.    Edited  bj  ARTHUR  VACHER. 

QUAUTATIVE.    Ei^th  Edition,  Sto,  ISs.  6d. 
QUANTITATIVE.     Fifth  Edition,  Svo,  IBs.  6d. 
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representing  the  Normal  and  Pathological  Conditions  of  the  Fundus 
Oculi  as  seen  with  the  Ophthalmoscope :  composed  of  12  Chromo- 
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Explanatory  Text  by  E.  Lisbbeioh,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  St. 
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A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  STTRGERY 

by  Sir  William  Febqussok,  Bart.,  F.E.C.S.,  F.R3.,  Serjeant- 
Surgeon  to  the  Queen.  Fifth*  Edition,  Sto,  with  463  lUuBtratioas 
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OPERATIVE  SXTR6ERY  OF  THE  FOOT  AND  AI7KLE 

(The)  by  Henbt  Hakcook,  President  of  the  Boyal  Collego  of 
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ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN: 

a  System  of  Cutaneous  Medicine  by  EsASime  WaeoK,  F.E.C.S., 
F.B.S.    Sixth  Edition,  8to,  ISs. 
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LECTURES  ON  DERMATOLOGY 
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CLINICAL  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 
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Adams,  M.D.,  M.B.I.A.,  Surgeon  to  H.M.  the  Queen  in  Ireland, 
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THE  SUSOEBT,  SUSOICAL  PATHOLOOT, 

and  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Female  Pelvic  Organs,  in  a  Series  of 
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OX  HERXIAL  AXD  OTHER  TUMOURS 

of  the  Groin  and  its  Neighbourhood  with  some  Practical  Bemarks 
on  the  Badical  Cure  of  Buptures  by  C.  Holthouse,  E.B.C.S., 
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PRACTICAL  PATHOLOOT: 

third  Edition,  in  2  Vols.,  containing  Lectures  on  Suppurative  Fever^ 
Diseases  of  the  Veins,  Hsdmorrhoidal  Tumours,  Diseases  of  the 
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REXAL  DISEASES; 
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OX  DISEASES  AXD  IXJURIES  OF  THE  EAR 

by  W.  B.  Dalby,  P.B.C.S.,  M.B.,  Aural  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on 
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STUDIES  ON  FUNCTIONAL  NERVOUS  DISORDERS 
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FRINCIFLES  OF  SURGICAL  DIAGNOSIS 

(Lectures  on  tlie)  especinllj  in  Relation  to  Shock  and  Visceral 
Lesions,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  by  F.  Le  Gbob 
Clark,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at, 
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IMPERFECT  DIGESTION: 

ita  Causes  and  Treatment.  By  Aethpr  Leased,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
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PRACTICAL  ANATOMY: 

a  Manual  of  Dissections  by  Chbistopheb  Heath,  P.E.C.S.,  Surgeon 
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mm&JS  OSTEOLOGY: 
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MANUAL  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDBEN 
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INJUBIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  KNEE^OINT 
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A  TREATISE  ON  SYFHUIS 
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STONE  IN  THE  BLADDEB: 

Its  Prevention,  Early  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  by  Lithotrity. 
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PBINCIFLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY. 
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by  E.  A.  Pabkxs,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  P.R.S.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in 
the  Army  Medical  School.    Fourth  Edition,  Svo,  with  Plates  and 
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OX  KIDNET  DISEASES,  USINABT  DEPOSITS 

and  Calculous  Disorders  by  Lionsl  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  E.B.S., 
E.E.C.P.,  Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital.  Third  Edition, 
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DISEASE  OEBMS; 
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PHTSIOLOOICAL  LA60RAT0BT 
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in  Histology  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  Assistant  Professor  in  the 
Pathological  Laboratory  of  the  Brown  Institution,  London;  J. 
Buedon-Sandebson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Practical  Physiology 
in  University  College,  London ;  Miohael  Fosteb,  M.D.,  F.B.S., 
Fellow  of,  and  Praelector  of  Physiology  in,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  T.  Laudeb  Bbtjkton,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  Lecturer  on 
Materia  Medica  in  the  Medical  College  of  Bartholomew's  Hospital ; 
edited  by  J.  Bubdon-Saitdebson.    Svo,  with  123  Plates,  24s.    [ists 

THE  SURGEON'S  VADE-MECUM 

by  EoBEBT  Dbfitt.  Tenth  Edition,  fcap  Svo,  with  numerous 
Engravings  on  Wood,  128.  6d.  [I870] 

HOOPER'S  PHTSICIAN'S  VADE-MECUM: 

or,  Manual  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  Seventh  Edition 
by  W.  A.  Guy,  M.B.,  F.E.S.,  and  John  Hablbt,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P. 
Fcap  Svo,  with  Engravings.     128.  6d.  [I868] 

THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  CHEMISTBT 

and  Mechanics  to  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  (Lectures  on  some 
of)  by  H.  Bence  Jones,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.E.S.    Svo,  12s. 
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M.D.,  M.H.C.P.,  Professor  of  Psychological  Medicine  in  King's 
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TEMPERATTTBE  OBSERVATIONS 

containing  (1)  Temperature  Variations  in  the  Diseases  of  ChUdren, 
(2)  Puerperal  Temperatures,  (3)  Inlantile  Temperatures  in  Health 
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A  DICTIONARY  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA 

and  Therapeutics  by  AnOLTBE  Wahltl'ch,  M.D.     8vo,  15s.     nss^! 

DIABETES : 

SeaeaicheB  on  its  Nature  and  Treatment  by  7.  W.  Patt,  M.D., 

;.     E.S.S.,  F.B.C.P.,  Physician  to  Guy's  Hoapit^    Second  Edition, 
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DIGESTION: 
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A  MEDICAL  VOCABULABY; 
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ULCEBS  AND  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES 
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